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AUTHOR'S  PREFACE. 


Most  of  the  short  text-books  of  Organic  Chemistry  contain  a 
great  number  of  isolated  facts;  the  number  of  compounds  de- 
scribed in  them  is  so  considerable  as  to  confuse  the  beginner* 
Moreover,  the  theoretical  grounds  on  which  this  division  of  the 
science  is  based  are  often  kept  in  the  background;  for  example,  the 
proofs  given  of  the  constitutional  formuke  frequently  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  However  useful  these  books  may  be  for  reference, 
they  are  often  ill-suited  for  text-books,  as  many  students  have 
learned  from  their  own  experience. 

In  this  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  keep  the  number  of  uncon- 
nected facts  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible,  and  to  give  promi- 
nence to  the  theory  underlying  the  subject.  For  this  reason,  a 
proof  of  the  structure  of  most  of  the  compounds  is  given.  This 
was  not  possible  for  the  higher  substitution-products  of  the  aromatic 
series,  so  that  the  methods  of  orientation  employed  in  it  are  de- 
scribed in  a  special  chapter. 

Physico-chemical  theories,  such  as  the  laws  of  equilibrium, 
ionization,  and  others,  are  becoming  more  and  more  prominent  in 
organic  chemistry.  I  have  attempted  in  many  instances  to  show 
how  useful  they  are  in  this  branch  of  the  science.  Such  important 
technical  processes  as  the  manufacture  of  alcohol,  cane-sugar,  etc., 
are  also  included.  The  book  is  essentially  a  text-book,  and  makes 
no  claim  to  be  a  "Beilstein"  in  a  very  compressed  form. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  Jamiesox  Walkp:r  for  the  excel- 
lent way  in  which  he  has  carried  out  the  difficult  task  of  translating 
this  book  from  the  original  second  Dutch  edition  into  English. 
Lastly,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  it  has  also  been  translated  into 
German,  the  second  edition  having  just  appeared,  and  that  an 
Italian  edition  is  in  preparation. 

A.   F.  HOLLEMAN. 

Qboninoen,  Netherlands,  November,  liHJ2. 
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TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE, 


The  cordial  reception  met  with  by  Professor  Holleman's 
"Leerboek  der  Organische  Chemie"  in  Holland,  as  well  as  by 
Dr.  Hop's  translation  in  Germany,  makes  it  desirable  that  English- 
speaking  students  of  chemistry  should  share  in  the  advantages 
derived  from  its  publication  by  their  fellownstudents  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe. 

This  translation  is  from  the  second  Dutch  edition,  published 
last  year,  and  has  been  revised  and  added  to  by  Professor  Holle- 
MAX  and  myself  so  as  to  make  it  as  up-to-date  as  possible.  An 
ItaUan  translation  of  this  English  edition  is  now  in  preparation. 
The  "Inorganic  Chemistry"  referred  to  in  the  text  is  Dr.  Cooper's 
translation  of  Professor  Holleman's  "Leerboek  der  Anorganische 
Chemie/'  published  last  April  by  Messrs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons. 

I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  Professor  Holleman  for  the 
great  care  bestowed  by  him  on  the  work  of  revision ;  to  Dr.  Owen 
E.  MoTT,  for  his  valuable  assistance ;  to  Professor  Senier  of  Queen's 
College,  Galway,  for  reading  the  proof  and  making  many  important 
suggestions;  to  Dr.  John  E.  Mackenzie  of  the  Birkbeck  Institution, 
London,  for  reading  part  of  the  proof;  to  Dr.  Hermon  C.  Cooi-er 
of  Syracuse  University  for  the  note  regarding  the  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  alcohol  in  the  United  States;  and  to  Messrs.  John 
Wiley  &  Sons  for  the  excellent  way  in  which  they  have  prepared 
the  book  for  publication. 

A.  Jamieson  Walker. 

Derby,  England,  December,  1902. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1.  Organic  Chemistry  is  the  Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Com- 
pounds. The  word  ** organic"  has  now  only  a  historic  meaning, 
being  derived  from  a  time — ^the  beginning  of  last  century — when 
it  was  thought  that  the  substances  which  occur  in  organized  nature, 
in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  could  only  be  formed  under 
the  influence  of  a  special,  obscure  force,  called  the  inial  force. 
Several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  prepare  artificially  such  "or- 
ganic" substances  promoted  this  belief.  Until  about  the  year 
1840,  it  was  so  general  that  Berzelius  still  thought  that  there 
was  but  little  hope  of  ever  discovering  the  cause  of  the  difference 
between  the  behaviour  of  the  elements  in  the  mineral  kingdom 
and  in  living  bodies.  Organic  chemistry  included  the  study  of 
those  compounds  which  occur  in  plants  and  animals,  ns  well  as  of 
the  more  or  less  complicated  decomposition-products  which  could 
bo  prepared  from  these  compounds  by  various  means.  Among 
the  latter  many  were  known  which  did  not  occur  in  nature,  but  it 
was  thought  impossible  to  build  up  a  compound  body  from  its 
decomposition-products,  or  to  obtain  an  organic  compound  from 
its  elements. 

In  the  year  1828,  Woiiler  had  indeed  obtained  from  inorganic^, 
sources  the  organic  compound  vrett,  a  product  of  the  animal 
economy.  This  discovery  was  at  first  regarded  as  of  small  ini])or- 
tance,  for  it  wtis  thought  that  this  substanro  occupied  a  position 
midway  between  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.  For  a  n'.un- 
bor  of  years  the  synthesis  of  urea  was  in  fact  the  only  well-known 
example  of  the  kind,  such  observations  becoming  more  numerous 
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about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  synthesis  of 
many  substances,  including  that  of  acetic  acid  by  Kolbe,  and  of 
the  fats  by  Berthelot,  strengthened  the  conviction  which  had 
gradually  arisen,  that  organic  ccropoimds  are  formed  imder  the 
influence  of  the  same  forces  as  are  inorganic,  and  that  to  this  end 
no  special  force  is  necessary. 

The  natural  division  between  organic  and  inorganic  chemistry 
was  thus  destroyed,  its  place  being  taken  by  an  artificial  one.  As 
it  had  been  already  noticed  that  all  organic  compounds  contain 
carbon,  the  name  "Organic  Chemistry"  was  applied  to  the 
Chemistry  of  the  Carbon  Compounds, 

Through  the  numerous  discoveries  which  were  made  in  this 
department  of  the  science,  especially  in  Germany  by  Liebig, 
WoHLER,  and  their  pupils,  and  in  France  by  Dumas,  Laurent, 
and  Gerhardt,  organic  chemistry  gradually  acquired  a  totally 
different  aspect,  and  the  old  division  into  groups  of  substances 
which  had  cither  the  same  origin,  as  in  the  case  of  vegetable 
chemistry  or  animal  chemistry,  or  had  single  properties  in  common, 
as  for  example  the  vegetable  acids,  the  vegetable  bases,  and  neutral 
vegetable  bodies,  vanished.  Its  place  was  taken  by  a  more  rational 
classification,  which  graduaUy  developed  into  its  present  form,  and 
is  based  on  the  mutual  relationships  which  are  found  to  exist 
between  organic  compounds. 

2.  Since  no  essential  distinction  between  organic  and  inorganic 
chemistry  now  exists,  and  numerous  S3mtheses  have  set  at  rest 
all  doubt  as  to  the  theoretical  possibility  of  building  up  from  their 
elements  even  the  most  complicated  carbon  compounds,  such  as 
the  albumins,  the  question  may  arise  as  to  the  reason  why  the 
chemistry  of  the  carbon  compounds  is  still  treated  as  a  special  part 
of  the  science.  The  answer  to  this  question  is  based  upon  two 
reasons. 

First,  the  enormous  number  of  carbon  compoimds  which  are 
known.  This  amounts  to  many  thousands,*  and  is  greater  than 
that  of  the  compounds  of  all  the  other  elements.  Second,  the 
properties  of  the  carbon  compounds.  These  are  either  not  found 
at  all  in  the  compounds  of  other  elements,  or  at  least  in  a  much 
less   marked   degree;    for  example,   many  inorganic   compounds 

*  Odo  hundred  thousand  oom pounds  are  mentioned  in  the  dictionary  recently 
published  by  M.  M  Richtbb. 
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can  be  exposed  to  high  temperatures  without  undergoing  any 
chemical  change^  whereas  the  carbon  compounds,  almost  without 
exception,  are  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
latter  are  generally  much  less  stable  than  the  former  towards 
chemical  and  physical  reagents,  and  thus  different  methods  are 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  the  carbon  compounds  and  of 
the  inorganic  compounds. 

A  further  peculiarity  is  that  numerous  organic  compounds 
have  exactly  the  same  composition,  but  diifer  very  much  from  one 
another  in  properties.  For  example,  up  to  the  year  1900,  eighty- 
two  compounds  of  the  formula  C,H,„0,  had  been  discovered. 
This  phenomenon  is  called  isomerism^  and  is  almost  unknown  in 
inorganic  chemistry,  a  fact  which  necessitates  an  investigation  of 
the  cause  to  which  it  is  due. 

All  these  reasons  make  it  desirable  to  treat  the  carbon  com- 
pounds in  a  special  part  of  chemistry. 


QTTALITATIVE    AND    QTTANTITATIVE     ANALYSIS. 

3.  Investigation  has  shown  that  in  the  majority  of  the  com- 
pounds of  carbon,  there  only  occurs  a  very  small  number  of 
elements.  The  chief  of  these  are  carbo7i,  hydrogen^  oxygen^  and 
nitrogeii.  Halogen  derivatives  are  less  numerous,  and  substances 
containing  stilphur  or  phosphorous  occur  still  less  frequently. 
Carbon  compounds  are  also  known  in  which  other  elements  are 
found,  but  they  are  exceedingly  few  in  comparison  with  those 
which  contain  only  the  elements  named  above.  Some  elements 
do  not  occur  in  carbon  compounds. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  determine  the  nature  of  a  compound,  it 
is  first  of  all  necessary  to  ascertain  what  elements  it  contains  by 
submitting  it  to  qualitative  analysis.  In  the  case  of  the  carbon 
compounds,  this  is  very  simple  in  theory,  the  process  being  one  of 
oxidation.  This  converts  hydrogen  into  water,  nitrogen  is  liberated 
in  the  free  state,  and  the  other  elements  are  brought  into  the 
form  of  simple  compounds  (carbon  dioxide,  sulphuric  acid,  phos- 
phoric acid,  etc.),  which  can  then  be  detected  by  the  ordinary 
reactions  of  inorganic  analysis.     If  an  organic  compound  contains 
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a  halogen,  it  must  be  oxidized  before  the  latter  can  be  detected, 
since  the  halogens  are  not  usaally  split  ofF  in  the  form  of  ions  by 
mere  solution  of  their  organic  compounds,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  recognized  by  the  simple  addition  of  silver  nitrate.  When 
p.ich  a  compound  is  oxidized  in  presence  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
corresponding  silver  halide  is  formed.  Other  elements  which  may 
be  present  are  found,  after  oxidation,  in  the  form  of  compounds 
which  are  easily  identified. 

For  analytical  purposes,  oxidation  is  carried  out  in  different 
ways,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  element  whose  presence  is 
suspected.  Copper  oxide  is  generally  used  in  testing  for  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen.  The  substance  is  mixed  with  it,  and 
the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  sealed  at  one  end,  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  being  oxidized  by  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
copper  oxide.  Nitrogen  is  evolved  in  the  free  state,  and  can  be 
recognized  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  quantitative  analysis 
of  nitrogen  (7).  In  the  case  of  the  halogens,  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
etc.,  it  is  easier  to  oxidize  the  substance  under  examination  with 
concentrated  nitric  acid. 

The  method  of  oxidation  is  a  general  one  for  qualitative  analy- 
sis; it  can  always  be  applied,  and  yields  perfectly  reliable  results. 
There  are  in  addition  other  methods  which  in  many  cases  attain 
the  desired  end  more  quickly  and  easily,  but  as  most  of  these 
methods  are  not  of  universal  application,  the  failure  of  one  of 
them  to  detect  an  element  affords  no  certain  indication  of  its 
absence.  In  doubtful  cases  the  question  must  be  decided  by  the 
oxidation  process. 

For  example,  the  presence  of  carbon  can  frequently  be  de- 
tected by  submitting  the  substance  to  dry  distillation.  Charring 
often  takes  place,  or  vapours  are  evolved  which  can  be  recognized 
as  carbon  compounds  by  their  smell  or  other  properties,  such  as 
burning  with  a  smoky  flame  on  ignition. 

4.  The  nitrogen  in  many  organic  compounds  can  be  converted 
into  ammonia  by  heating  with  soda-lime,  or  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Another  method  very  largely  used  in  testing  for  this 
element  was  suggested  by  Lassaigne.  It  consists  in  heating  the 
substance  under  examination  with  a  small  piece  of  sodiam  (or 
potassium)  in  a  narrow  tube  sealed  at  one  end.  Should  the  com- 
pound contain  nitrogen,  sodium  (or  potassium)  cyanide  is  formed. 
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its  presence  being  easily  recognized  by  conyerting  it  into  Prassian 
blue. 

This  test  is  carried  out  as  follows.  The  tube  with  its  contents,  after 
having  been  heated  to  redness,  is  immersed  in  a  little  water,  where- 
upon it  cracks,  and  the  alkaline  cyanide  which  has  been  formed  dis- 
solves. To  this  is  added  a  drop  of  a  solution  containing  a  ferrous  and 
ferric  salt,  and  then  a  little  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Sliould  an  alka- 
line cyanide  be  present,  it  is  converted  into  Prussian  blue,  forming  a 
blue  precipitate  in  the  liquid. 

5.  The  halogens  may  be  recognized  by  heating,  the  substance 
with  quicklime,  the  corresponding  calcium  halide  being  formed. 
A  very  delicate  method  of  detecting  them  is  to  introduce  a  little 
of  the  compound  on  a  piece  of  copper  oxide  into  a  colourless  flame. 
The  corresponding  copper  halide  is  formed,  and  volatilizes,  impart- 
ing a  magnificent  green  colour  to  the  flame.  These  two  methods 
are  always  applicable. 

Sulphur  can  often  be  detected  by  heating  the  compound  with 
u  small  piece  of  sodium  in  a  narrow  ignition  tube.  Sodium  sul- 
phide is  produced,  and  can  be  detected  by  treating  the  reaction- 
mixture,  placed  on  a  clean  silver  coin,  with  water,  wiien  a  black 
stain  of  silver  sulphide  is  formed.  Or,  the  reaction-mixture  may 
be  extracted  with  water,  and  sodium  nitroprusside  added  to 
the  solution,  which  then  acquires  a  deep -violet  colour. 

No  mention  has  here  been  made  of  oxygen,  because  no  qualita- 
tive reaction  is  known  by  which  it  may  be  tested  for  in  an  organic 
compound.  Its  presence  can  only  be  detected  by  quantitative 
analysis. 

6.  Following  on  qualitative,  must  come  quantitative  auabisis; 
that  is,  the  determination  of  the  quantity  of  each  element  present 
in  the  compound.  The  methods  used  for  qualitative  analysis  in 
inorganic  chemistry  are  often  very  different  from  those  employed 
in  quantitative  determinatioiv?;  in  organic  chemistry  the  methods 
of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  are  alike  in  principle, 
oxidation  being  made  use  of  in  both. 

Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  always  estimated  together.  The 
principle  of  the  method  of  organic  analysis  which  is- chiefly  used 
was  worked  out  by  Liebig  (1803-1873).  It  is  usually  carried  oul 
as  follows.     In  the  combustion  furnace,  k  (Fig  1),  is  a  hard  glasa 
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tube,  al.  Open  at  both  ends.  A  complete  drawing  of  it  ia  showa 
in  the  figure  above  the  furnace.  It  is  partly  filled  with  granu- 
lated copper  oxide,  ff,  and  with  a  spiral  of  copper  gauze,  c, 
which  has  been  oxidized  by  heating  to  rednees  in  the  air  or  in  a 
«treani  of  oxygen.  About  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  tube  is 
left  empty,  and  into  this,  after  removal  of  the  copper  spiral,  a 
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platinum  or  porcelain  boat,  d,  containing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the 
substance  to  be  analyzed,  is  introduced.  The  end  of  the  tube  next 
the  boat  is  connected  with  a  drying-apparatus,  g,  h,  j,  in  which 
the  air  or  oxygen  is  freed  from  water-vapour  and  carbon  dioxide; 
g  contains  concentrated  caustic  potash,  h  soda-lime,  and  j  calcium 
chloride.  To  the  end  of  the  tube  furthest  from  the  boat  is 
attached  a  weighed  calcium  chloride  tube,  I,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  water  produced  by  the  combustion  of  the  substance. 
The  weighed  potash  bulbs,  m  (shown 
enlarged  in  Fig.  2),  are  connected  to 
this,  and  in  them  the  carbon  dioxide 
formed  is  absorbed  by  concentrated 
caustic  potash.  The  gases  enter  the 
apparatus  by  the  tube  b  on  tlie  right, 
pass  through  the  three  bulbs  con- 
taining potash,  and  escape  through 
the  tube  a,  which  is  filled  with  soda- 
lime.  As  soon  as  It  is  certain  that  all  the  joints  of  the  apparatus 
are  gas-tight,  the  burners  are  hghted,  except  beneath  the  place 
where  the  boat  is.  When  the  tube  is  hot,  the  subetance  is  btirucd 
by  carefully  heating  this  part  of  the  tube,  while  at  first  a  slow 
stream  of  air,  and  later  a  slow  stream  of  oxygen,  are  led  through 
tlie  drjing-appanituB  into  the  tube.  The  oxj'gen  has  the  effect  of 
burning  more  easily  and  quickly  the  particles  of  carbon  which  have 
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deposited,  and  the  red-hot  copper  oxide  serves  to  fully  oxidize  the 
gaseous  decomposition -products  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water. 
The  increase  in  weight  of  the  calcium  chloride  tube  and  of  the 
potash  bulbs  gives  the  quantity  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
formed,  from  which  the  amount  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  the 
compound  may  be  calculated. 

Should  the  <^.ompound  contain  nitrogen  or  halogens,  a  freshiy- 
reduced  spiral  of  copper  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  tube  next  tbe 
absorption-apparatus  I  and  m.  The  hot  copper  decomposes  any 
nitrogen  oxides  which  may  be  formed,  and  which  would  otlierwise 
be  absorbed  in  the  potash  bulbs,  and  at  the  same  time  combines 
with  and  retains  the  halogens. 

Sometimes  the  analysis  is  carried  out  in  a  different  manner,  the 
substance  to  be  analyzed  being  mixed  with  finely-powdered  copper 
oxide  and  heated  in  a  tube  drawn  out  at  one  end  to  a  fine  point  in 
the  shape  of  a  bayonet,  and  connected  at  the  other  with  tlie  absorp- 
tion-apparatus. In  order  to  drive  over  into  the  absorption-apparatus 
the  water-vapour  and  carbon  dioxide  which  remain  in  tlie  tube  after 
the  combustion,  the  point  of  the  tube  is  broken,  and  a  stream  of  air 
drawn  gradually  through  the  whole  apparatus.  Substances  which 
burn  with  great  difficulty  are  mixed  with  lead  chromate  instead  of 
copper  oxide,  the  former  being  the  more  energetic  oxidizing-agent. 
This  substance  is  also  used  when  the  compound  contains  sulphur,  the 
sulphur  being  converted,  by  heating  in  contact  with  the  chromate, 
into  lead  sulphate,  which  is  stable  at  red  heat.  If  copper  oxide  is 
used,  sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  and  is  absorbed  in  the  potash  bulbs, 
thereby  introducing  an  error  into  the  carbon  estimation.  Another 
method  of  retaining  sulphur  dioxide  consists  in  having  a  layer  of  lead 
dioxide,  PbOi ,  at  the  end  of  the  tube  next  to  the  absorption -appa- 
ratus. This  layer  is  gently  heated,  and  takes  up  all  the  sulphur 
dioxide,  with  formation  of  lead  sulphate. 

7.  Nitrogen  is  usually  estimated  by  Dumas'  method.  A 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance  is  mixed  with  finely-powdered 
copper  oxide  and  placed  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end.  A  substance 
which  on  heating  easily  evolves  carbon  dioxide  is  previously  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  tube,  magnesium  carbonate  being  often  u  ed 
for  this  purpose.  The  remaining  space  is  filled  with  granulated 
copi)er  oxide,  and  a  roll  of  clean,  freshly-reduced  copper  gauze  u 
placed  at  the  end.  The  open  end  of  tlie  tube  is  closed  with  u 
rubber  stopper  fitted  with  a  delivery  tube,  the  end  of  which  dips 
under  mercury.     As  soon  as  the  air  has  been  driven  out  of  the 
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apparatus  by  heating  tlie  magnesium  carbonate,  the  front  part  of 
the  tube,  containing  the  copper  spiral  and  the  granulated  copper 
oxide,  is  heated.  The  combustion  is  then  begun,  and  the  evolved 
gases  are  collected  in  a  graduated  tube  open  at  the  bottom 
(measuring  tube),  the  end  of  which  dips  into  the  mercury  bath, 
and  which  is  filled  partly  with  mercury,  and  partly  with  concen- 
trated caustic  potash  to  absorb  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  reduced 
copper  spiral  has  the  effect  of  decomposing  any  nitrogen  oxides 
which  may  be  formed.  The  magnesium  carbonate  is  again  heated 
as  soon  as  the  combustion  is  over,  the  carbon  dioxide  evolved 
driving  all  the  nitrogen  remaining  in  the  apparatus  into  the 
graduated  tube.  The  latter,  along  with  the  mercury,  potash,  and 
gas  which  it  contains,  is  then  placed  in  a  wide  cylinder  filled  with 
water.  The  mercury  and  potash  are  displaced  by  the  water,  and 
after  the  level  of  the  liquid  inside  and  outside  the  tube  has  been 
made  to  coincide,  the  number  of  cubic  centimetres  of  nitrogen  is 
read  off.  From  this  the  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  compound  is 
calculated. 

In  many  cases  nitrogen  may  be  estimated  by  a  method  which 
was  discovered  by  Kjeldahl  and  improved  by  Wilfartii.     It 
depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  nitrogen  of  many  organic  sub- 
stances is  wholly  converted  into  ammonia  when  the  compound  is 
heated  for  some  time  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  presence 
of  phosphoric  anhydride  and  a  drop  of  mercury,  the  latter  going 
into  solution.     Usually  the  mixture  first  turns  black,  owing  to 
charring;  after  heating  for  one  or  two  hours,  a  point  is  reached  at 
which  the  liquid  again  becomes  perfectly  colourless.     The  carbon 
has  then  been  fully  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  sulphuric  acid, 
which  is  reduced  to  sulphurous  acid.    The  process  is  facilitated  by 
the  mercury  salt,  wh  ich  probably  plays  the  part  of  an  "  oxygon 
carrier''  between  the  sulphuric  acid  and  the  organic  substance, 
being  continually  converted  from  the  mercuric  to  the  mercurous 
state,  and  then  back  again  by  the  boiling  acid  into  the  mercuric 
state.     As  soon  as  the  liquid  has  become  colourless,  it  is  allowed 
to  cool,  diluted  with  water,  excess  of  alkali  added,  and  the  am- 
monia distilled  into  a  measured  quantity  of  acid  of  known  screngili. 
By  lirrating,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  is  found,  and  henoe  tho 
amount  of  nitrogen.     This  neat  and  easy  method  is  usually  i:ot 
applicable  to  compounds  which  contain  oxygen  linked  to  nitro- 
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gen.     In  this  case  the  latter  element  ia  only  partUlly  converted 
into  ammonia. 

8.  The  halogena  can  be  estimated  by  the  method  either  of 
LtEBio  or  of  Carids.  Iq  the  former,  the  enbatance  ia  heated  with 
qnicklime,  and  in  the  latter,  at  a  high  temperature  with  a  little 
concentrated  nitric  acid  and  a  crystal  of  silver  nitrate  in  a  sealed 
glass  tabe.  This  is  carried  ont  irithoat  rislt  in  the  tube  furnace 
(Fig.  3),  in  which  the  glass  tubes  are  placed  in  wronght-iron 
cylinders  with  thick  wallH. 
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Gabiitb*  method  can  also  be  applied  to  the  estimation  of  sul- 
phur, phosphorus,  etc.  Non-volatile  substances  containing  sulphur 
or  phosphorus  can  also  be  oxidized  by  fusion  with  nitre. 

d.  The  results  of  a  quantitative  analysis  arc  expressed  in  per- 
rcntage-mimbera.  If  the  total  of  these  percentage -niimbera  is 
vcr}'  nearly  100,  then  no  other  elements  are  present  in  the  com- 
pound; but  if  appreciably  less  than  100,  there  is  another  ele- 
ment present  which  has  not  been  taken  account  of  in  the  analysis, 
because  there  is  no  suitable  method  known  for  its   estimation. 
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Tliis  element  is  oxygen.  The  percentage-amount  of  oxygen  is 
therefore  found  by  subtracting  the  total  of  the  percentages  of 
the  other  elements  from  100.  This  has  the  disadyantage  that 
the  errors  of  experiment  are  all  included  in  the  percentage-num- 
ber of  the  oxygen. 

Carbon  estimatioDS  are  usually  too  low,  owing  to  tbe  loss  of  a  little 
carbon  dioxide  through  the  varioas  connections  of  the  apparatus.  The 
hydrogen  estimations  are  generally  too  bigh,  becaase  copper  oxide  is 
hygroscopic,  and  can  only  be  freed  from  traces  of  moisture  with  great 
difficulty.  These  errors  balance  one  another  more  or  less,  so  that 
the  want  of  accuracy  in  the  oxygen  percentage  is  diminished. 

The  method  by  which  the  percentage-composition  and  formula 
of  a  substance  are  calculated  from  the  results  of  analysis  is  best 
explained  by  one  or  two  examples. 

First  Example,  The  following  numbers  were  obtained  in  the 
analysis  of  a  substance  : 

(a)  0-'l25dl  g.  substance  gave  0-7654  g.  COt  and  0-1628  g.  HtO. 

(6)  0-2170  g.  substance  gave  0-6414  g.  CO.  and  0-1360  g.  HtO. 

Since  there  are  12  parts  by  weight  of  C  in  44  parts  by  weight  of 
COs,  and  2  parts  by  weight  of  H  in  18  parts  by  weight  of  HtO,  the 
number  obtained  for  COt  must  be  multiplied  by  ^f  =  ^^  to  find  the 
amount  of  C,  and  the  number  found  for  HtO  by  f ^  =  |  to  obtain  the 
amount  of  H. 

(a)  0-2581  g.  substance  contain  0-2087  g.  C  and  0-0181  g.  H. 
(6)  0-2170  g.  substance  contain  0-1749  g.  C  and  0-0151  g.  H. 

In  order  to  calculate  from  this  the  percentage-numbers,  the  figures 
found  for  C  and  U  must  be  divided  by  the  weight  of  substance  used 
in  the  analysis,  and  the  quotient  multiplied  by  100.    This  gives 

(a)  80-8J<Cand7-0j<H. 
(6)  80.6j<Cand6.WH. 

Since  the  sum  of  C  and  H  is  87-8  in  (a),  and  87-5  in  (6),  the  com- 
pound analyzed  must  contain  oxygen.  According  to  (a)  the  per- 
centage of  this  element  is  12-2  ;  according  to  (6)  it  is  12-5. 

The  mean  of  the  two  analyses  gives  the  following  percentage-com- 
position for  the  substance : 

C80.7 
H  6-9 
0  12-4 

The  atomic  weighl  of  carbon  is  12,  of  hydrogen  1,  and  of  oxygen 
16  ;  in  order  to  find  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  the  atoms  of  these  ele- 
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ments  in  the  oompoand,  their  atomic  weights  must  be  divided  into  the* 
percentage-numbers.    From  this  we  obtain 

C  H  0 

67  69  0.8 

Since  there  cannot  be  less  than  one  atom  of  each  element  in  a 
compound,  and  since  the  figure  representing  the  number  of  atoms  must 
always  be  a  whole  number,  we  must  divide  the  above  ratio  by  0*8, 
which  makes  0  =  1,  and  the  other  numbers  as  follows : 

C  H  0 

8.7  9.0  1 

It  is  evident  that  the  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  the  atoms  is  very^ 
nearly  9:9:1,  which  corresponds  with  the  formula  C»HtO.  Inversely, 
if  the  percentages  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  be  calculated  for 
a  substance  of  this  constitution,  there  is  obtained 

C81.2  H6.8  O12.0 

which  approximates  to  the  mean  of  the  results  of  the  analyses  given 
above.  The  simplest  or  empirical  formula  of  the  substance  is  there- 
fore 

CH.O. 

Second  Example,  The  analysis  of  a  substance  containing  nitrogen- 
gave  the  following  numbers : 

0-2169  g.  substance  gave  0.5170  g.  CO*  and  0-0685  g.  HtO. 
0.2218  g.  substance  gave  17-4  c.c.  N,  measured  over  water  at  6*  C. 
and  762  mm.  barometric  pressure. 

The  weight  of  the  nitrogen  is  calculated  in  the  following  way. 
Since  it  is  saturated  with  water- vapour,  the  tension  of  this  expressed 
in  mm.  of  mercury  must  be  subtracted  from  the  barometric  pressuix) 
in  order  to  obtain  the  true  pressure  of  the  nitrogen.  At  6"*  C.  the 
tension  of  aqueous  vapour  is  7-0  mm.  The  actual  pressure  of  the 
nitrogen  is  therefore  762  —  7  =  755  mm.  Since  1  c.c.  of  nitrogen  at 
0*  and  760  mm.  weighs  1*2562  mg.,  at  755  mm.  and  6*  C.  the  weight 
of  this  volume  expressed  in  milligrammes  is 

1.2562  "5       j.22jj_ 


1  +6  X  0-00367       760 


Therefore  the  17.4  c.c.  of  nitrogen  obtained  weigh  1.2211  x  17*4  =s 
21 '247  mg.,  from  which  the  percentage  of  nitrogen  is  found  to  be  9.6. 
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By  applying  the  method  described  in  the  first  example,  the  per- 
centage of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  found  to  be  C  =  65*0  and  H  z=  3-5. 

The  sum  of  these  percentage-numbers  is  78*1,  so  that  the  percentage 
of  oxygen  in  the  substance  analyzed  is  21*9.  The  percentage-composi- 
tion given  by  the  analysis  is  therefore 

C  65-0 
H  35 
K  9.6 
0  21. 9 

On  dividing  these  values  by  the  numbers  representing  the  atomic 
weights  of  the  corresponding  elements,  we  have 


C           H          N 

0 

54        8.5        0-7 

14 

These  numbers  divided  by  0-7  give: 

C          H          N 

0 

79        5-1          1 

2.0 

These  numbers  approximate  very  closely  to  those  required  by  the 
formula  CsH»NOs.  The  percentage-composition  corresponding  to  this 
formula  is 

0  653  H3.4  N9.5 

which  agrees  well  with  the  analysis. 
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10.  An  analysis  only  gives  the  empirical  fornmla  of  a  com- 
pound, and  not  its  molecular  formula,  because  C\HbO^  has  the 
same  percentage-composition  as  (C^H^,Oc)n.  When  the  empirical 
formula  has  been  ascertained  by  analysis,  the  molectilar  weight 
has  still  to  be  determined. 

This  cannot  be  decided  by  chemical  meanp^  although  it  is 
possible  to  thus  obtain  a  minimum  value  for  the  molecular  w^cight. 
For  example,  the  empirical  formula  of  benzene  is  CH.  There  is 
easily  obtained  from  benzene  a  compound,  C,HjBr,  which  can  be 
reduced  again  to  benzene.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  molecule 
of  this  substance  must  be  represented  at  least  by  C,H,.  The 
molecular  formula,  however,  could  also  ba  C,,H„,  or,  in  general, 
(C,Hj)„;  the  bromine  compound  would  then  have  the  formula 
(C^HjBr),,.      Assuming  the  formula  to   bo   C.,H„,  that  of  the 
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bromine  compound  would  be  Cj^Hj^jBr,.  It  is  evident  that  in  this 
case  two  hydrogen  atoms  would  have  been  directly  replaced  by 
bromine,  and  experiments  would  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  C,,HjjBr.  Should  these  not  attain  the  desired  result, 
the  prol«bility  that  the  simpler  formula  C^H^Br  is  correct  would 
be  increased,  although  it  would  not  be  perfectly  established, 
because  it  might  happen  that  the  conditions  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  the  compound  Cj,HjjBr  had  not  been  found.  The 
chemical  method  only  furnishes  us  with  a  proof  that  the  molecule 
of  benzene  cannot  be  smaller  than  that  expressed  by  the  formula 
C,H,.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  decide  in  this  way  whether  it 
is  a  multiple  of  this  or  not. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  molecular  weight,  physical 
methods  must  be  made  use  of.  These  consist  in  the  determina- 
tion either  of  the  specific  gravity  of  the  compound  in  the  gaseous 
state,  or  of  certain  values  which  depend  on  the  osmotic  pressure 
of  the  substance  in  dilute  solution.  It  will  be  seen  later  that  there 
is  a  close  connection  between  these  apparently  totally  different 
methods. 

Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  from  the  Vapour  Density. 

11.  According  to  Avooadro*s  law  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,^' 
81,  32,  and  35),  equal  volumes  of  different  gases  measured  at  the 
same  temperature  and  pressure  contain  the  same  number  of  mole- 
cules. From  this  it  follows  that  the  weights  of  the  molecules  of 
these  gases  must  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  as  the 
weights  of  these  equal  volumes.  Since  the  atomic  weight  of 
hydrogen  is  taken  as  unity,  and  a  molecule  of  hydrogen  contains 
two  atoms,  the  molecular  weight  of  hydrogen  is  2.  If  an  equal 
volume  of  another  gas  under  the  same  conditions  as  to  temperature 
and  pressure  weigh  a  times  as  much  as  hydrogen,*  then  its  mole- 
cules also  will  weigh  a  times  as  much,  and  the  molecular  weight  of 
the  gas  will  be  2a. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  calculate  the  vapour  density  (the  specific 
gravity  of  the  substance  in  the  gaseous  state),  four  quantities — the 
weight  of  substance  converted  into  the  gaseous  state,  the  volume 
of  the  resulting  vapour,  the  temperature  at  which  the  volume  is 
measured,  and  the  barometric  pressure — must  be  known. 


•  a  i«  therefore  the  specific  gravitj  of  the  gas  referred  to  hydrogen. 
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12.  Vapour  density  is  usually  determined  by  a  method  sug- 
gested by  YiCTOB  Meter.      The  apparatus  necessary  for  this 

(Fig.  4)  consists  of  a  glass  tube  h 
with  an  internal  diameter  of  about 
4  mm.  This  tube  is  closed  at  the 
top  with  a  stopper,  and  has  under- 
neath a  wider  cylindrical  portion 
of  about  200  c.c.  capacity,  closed 
at  the  lower  end.  Near  the  top 
of  the  tube  is  sealed  on  a  deliyery 
tube  /  for  the  gas,  which  is  col- 
lected over  water  in  a  graduated 
tube  g.  The  apparatus  is  partly 
surrounded  by  a  wide  glass  (or 
metal)  jacket  a.  This  contains 
a  liquid  of  higher  boiling-point 
than  that  of  the  substance  whose 
yapour  density  is  being  deter- 
mined. This  liquid  is  heated  to 
boiling,  some  of  the  air  in  h  being 
in  consequence  expelled.  A  point 
is  soon  reached  when  no  more  air 
escapes  from  the  delivery  tube» 
that  in  the  wider  part  of  the  tube 
having  a  constant  temperature, 
very  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid.  The 
graduated  tube  is  now  filled  with 
water  and  placed  over  the  open 
end  of  the  delivery  tube  /.  The 
stopper  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a 
weighed  quantity  of  the  substance 
YiQ.  4.— Victor  Meter's  Vapour  under  examination,  usually  en- 
DEN8ITY  Apparatus.  closed    in   a   little  glass   tube,   is 

dropped  into  the  apparatus,  and  the  stopper  replaced,  care  being 
taken  to  make  it  air-tight.  The  substance  vaporizes  quickly  in 
the  heated  wide  portion  of  the  tube.  Its  vapour  expels  air  from 
the  apparatus,  which  is  collected  in  the  graduated  tube,  and  is 
equal  in  volume  to  that  of  the  vapour  itself.     While,  however,  the 
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air  in  the  hot  part  of  the  apparatus  has  the  local  temperature, 
in  the  graduated  tube  it  acquires  the  temperature  of  the  latter,  so 
that  this  must  be  taken  into  account  in  making  the  calculation. 
The  experiment  gives  a  volume  which  is  equal  to  that  which  the 
weighed  portion  of  the  substance  in  the  form  of  vapour  would 
occupy,  if  it  were  possible  to  convert  it  into  a  gas  at  the  ordinary 
temperature  and  under  the  barometric  pressure. 

For  ease  of  manipulation  this  method  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. It  possesses,  moreover,  the  great  advantage  over  the  other 
methods,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  the  temperature  to  which 
the  apparatus  has  been  heated,  since  no  use  is  made  of  this  in  the 
calculation.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  temperature  should 
remain  constant  during  the  short  time  occupied  by  the  experiment. 

The  result  is  calculated  in  the  following  way.  Suppose  that 
g  mg.  of  the  substance  were  weighed  out,  and  yielded  V  c.c.  of 
air,  measured  over  water,  with  the  level  the  same  inside  and  out- 
side the  tube;  suppose  further  that  the  barometric  pressure  were 
//,  the  temperature  /,  and  the  tension  of  aqueous  vapour  b^  then, 
under  a  pressure  oi  H  —  I  mm.  and  at  /°,  g  mg.  of  the  substance 
would  occupy  a  volume  of  Fee,  so  that  under  these  conditions 

the  unit  of  volume  (1  c.c.)  would  contain  ^  mg.  of  the  substance. 

One  c.c.  of  hydrogen  under  II  —  h  mm.  of  pressure,  and  at  ^**, 
weighs 

0-0895  II -h 


1  +  0-00367/  760    ' 

from  which   it  follows  that   the  vapour  density  D  compared  to 
hydrogen  is 

_  g        1  +  0-00367/         760 


D  =  -?.-  X    ',.:::'  x 


V  ^        00895        "^  ff^b' 

The  molecular  weight  M  being  twice  the  density, 

M  =  2D. 

Victor  Meteb*s  method  can  not  as  a  rule  be  applied  to  substances 
which  decompose  when  boiled  under  a  pressure  of  one  atmosphere. 
Substances  of  this  kind  can  often  be  converted  into  vapour  without 
decomposition  under  diminished  pressure.  To  determine  the  vapour 
density  of  such  substances  Hofmann's  method  may  bo  employed. 
This  was  in  general  use  up  to  the  time  of  Victor  Meter^s  discovery, 
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but  it  is  now  seldom  employed,  as  it  is  much  more  complicated  than 
the  latter.  In  Hofmann's  method  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  sub- 
stance, contained  in  a  very  small  bottle  with  a  ground  glass  stopper, 
is  introduced  into  the  vacuum  of  a  barometric  tube,  divided  into 
tenths  of  a  cubic  centimetre.  This  tube  is  surrounded  with  a  glass 
jacket  through  which  is  passed  the  vapour  of  a  boiling  liquid,  the  boil- 
ing-point of  which  is  higher  than  that  of  the  substance  in  the  vacuum. 
The  necessary  data  for  calculating  the  vapour  density  are  obtained  by 
reading  the  volume  which  the  substance  occupies  in  the  gaseous  state, 
the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  the  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  apparatus. 

Determination  of  the  Molecular  Weight  from  the  Lowering  of  the 
Freezing-point  or  the  Eaising  of  the  Boiling-point. 

IS.  In  **  Inorganic  Chemistry "  (40-43)  reference  is  made  to 
the  fact  that  solutions  contained  in  a  vessel  made  of  a  semi-perme- 
able material,  which  separates  them  from  the  solvent,  exercise  an 
osmotic  pressure;  these  solutions  obey  the  laws  of  Boyle  and 
Gay-Lussac.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  numerical  value  of  the 
osmotic  pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  vapour  pressure.  In  other 
words,  whenever  a  certain  quantity  of  a  substance  in  the  gaseous 
state  occupies  a  given  volume,  it  exercises  a  vapour  pressure  which 
is  exactly  equal  to  the  osmotic  pressure  which  would  be  obtained 
by  dissolving  the  same  weight  of  the  substance  in  a  liquid  and 
diluting  to  the  same  volume. 

Accordingly  the  law  of  Avogadro  holds  good  for  dilute 
solutions,  for  supposing  we  have  an  equal  number  of  molecules 
dissolved  in  equal  volumes  at  the  same  temperature,  then  we  know 
from  the  equality  of  the  vapour  and  osmotic  pressures  that  each 
will  exert  an  exactly  identical  osmotic  pressure;  and,  inversely, 
there  will  be  the  same  number  of  molecules  of  the  dissolved  sub- 
stance contained  in  equal  volumes  of  the  solvent,  under  like  con- 
ditions of  temperature  and  osmotic  pressure. 

We  have  here  a  very  important  extension  of  this  law.  For  it 
is  possible  not  only  to  compare  the  weights  of  equal  volumes  of 
gases  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure  with  one  another,  and 
hence  to  calculate  the  molecular  weight ;  but  we  know  further,  that 
in  the  case  of  solutions  at  the  same  temperature  and  with  the  same 
osmotic  pressure,  the  weights  of  the  substances  present  in  equal 
volumes  of  the  solution  are  proportional  to  their  molecular  weights. 
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Just  as  the  molecular  weight  of  gaseous  substances  is  arrived 
at  by  determining  their  temperature,  pressure,  weight,  and  vol- 
ume, so  for  dilute  solutions  this  is  obtained  by  determining  the 
volume  and  temperature  of  the  solution,  together  with  the  quan- 
tity of  substance  dissolved,  and  the  osmotic  pressure.  The  molec- 
ular weights  of  all  substances  which  are  soluble  in  any  liquid  can 
be  determined  in  this  way,  and  since  many  more  substances  are 
soluble  than  are  obtainable  in  the  form  of  vapour,  it  is  now  pos- 
sible to  determine  the  molecular  weight  of  a  much  greater  number 
of  compounds  than  was  previously  the  case. 

There  is,  however,  a  diflBculty  of  a  practical  nature;  a  direct 
determination  of  the  osmotic  pressure  is  by  no  means  easy.  This 
would  indeed  make  the  method  almost  useless,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  in  order  to  determine  the  molecular  weight  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  whether  two  solutions  have  the  same  osmotic 
pressure,  without  knowing  its  absolute  value;  because  A VOG ad ro's 
law  only  requires  that  the  volume,  temperature,  and  pressure 
(osmotic  or  gaseous)  shall  be  equal,  apart  from  the  question  of 
what  the  absolute  values  of  these  quantities  are,  so  long  as  they  do 
not  exceed  certain  limits.  It  is  easy  to  measure  quantities  which 
are  proportional  to  the  osmotic  pressure,  and  to  infer  from  these 
whether  there  is  equality  of  osmotic  pressure  or  not.  These 
quantities  are  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  y  and  the  raising  of 
the  boiling-pointy  or  the  differences  between  the  freezing-points 
and  the  boiling-points  respectively,  before  and  after  the  substance 
has  been  dissolved,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  lower  the  freezing- 
point,  and  to  raise  the  boiling-point,  of  the  solvent  (<*  Inorganic 
Chemistry,''  42  and  48). 

14.  The  lowering  of  the  freezing-point,  and  the  raising  of  the 
boiling-point,  furnish  a  means  of  determining  whether  solutions 
are  isotonic,  i.e.  whether  they  have  the  same  osmotic  pressure. 
The  freezing-point  of  a  substance,  phenol  for  example,  is  ascer- 
tained, and  a  gramme-molecule  of  a  substance  of  known  molecular 
weight  is  dissolved  in  a  known  weight,  and  hence  in  a  known 
volume,  of  the  solvent.  This  lowers  the  freezing-point  by  a 
certain  amount,  which  is  always  the  same  for  the  same  solvent,  no 
matter  what  the  substance  may  be,  provided  that  the  volume  of 
solution,  containing  one  gramme-molecule,  is  the  same.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  such  solutions  are  isotonic.     The  lowering  of 
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the  freezing-point  caused  by  a  gramme-molecule  is  therefore  a 
constant  for  this  solyent.  If  a  \^  solution  of  a  substance  of 
unknown  molecular  weight  M  be  made  in  phenol,  and  the  lower- 
ing of  the  freezing-point  of  this  determined,  which  we  will  call  A^ 
then 

AM •=.  Constant; 

because  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  is,  between  certain 
limits,  proportional  to  the  concentration. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  this  formula  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
raising  of  the  boiling-point.  M  is  here  the  only  unknown  quantity, 
and  may  be  calculated  from  this  equation. 

Example.  If  phenol  is  used  as  the  solvent,  it  has  been  shown  by 
numerous  determinations  that  the  product  of  the  lowering  of  the 
freezing-point  of  a  \%  solution  of  the  substance  by  its  molecular 
weight  is  equal  to  75.    We  have  then  for  phenol 

AM-  75. 

In  the  case  of  a  substance  whose  empirical  formula  is  C?HtNtO,  the 

lowering  of  the  freezing-point  of  a  2*75^  solution  of  the  substance  in 

phenol  amounted  to  0>712^.    In  the  case  of  a  \%  solution  the  lowering 

0*712 
would  have  been  J  ^^   =  0*258;  therefore  A  =  0*258  from  which  it 


2*75 
follows  that  the  molecular  weight  is 


75 


0-258 


=  291. 


Since  CtHtNiO  corresponds  to  the  molecular  weight  185,  and  that 
of  Ci4Hi4N«Ot  to  270,  the  latter  comes  nearest  to  the  molecular  weight 
found,  so  that  double  the  empirical  formula  must  be  assigned  to  the 
compound. 

The  constants  for  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  {molecular 
lowering  of  the  freezing-potnt)  for  a  number  of  solvents  are  given 
in  the  following  table : 


Solyent. 


Water 

Acetic  acid . . 

Benzene 

Nitrobenzene 

Phenol 

Uretbane.. . . 
Stearic  acid. . 
p-Toluidine. . 


Molecular  Lowering 
of  the  Freeciiig>point. 


19 

89 

58 

70 

75 

51*4 

45 

52*4 


Melting-point. 


0" 
16*5" 

6* 

5- 
89.  C** 
48*7' 
58** 
42*5' 
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The  last  four  BolTents  are  very  useful,  and  are  better  tliaa 
glacial  acetic  acid,  which  is  etill  often  employed,  because  they  are 
not  bygroBcopic,  and,  having  melting-points  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary temperature,  obviate  the  neceBsity  for  a  cooling-agent.  In 
addition,  their  constants  are  high. 

The  constants  for  the  raising  of  the  boiling-point  {molecular 
railing  of  the  boiling-point)  are  21  for 
etker,  11'5  for  elhyl  alcohol,  26-7  for  ben- 
teiie,  36*6  for  chloroform,  etc.  These 
numbers  are  on  the  whole  much  smaller 
than  those  for  the  molecular  lowering  of 
the  freezing-point.  The  extent  to  which 
the  boiling-point  is  raised  is  therefore  less 
than  that  to  which  the  freezing-point  is 
depressed,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
latter  determination  gives  greater  accn- 
racy. 

16.  Eykuan  has  constructed  an  ap- 
paratus by  which  the  depression  of  the 
freezing-point  may  be  easily  determined 
(Fig.  5).  This  consists  of  a  small  ther- 
mometer divided  into  twentieths  of  a 
degree,  to  which  is  attached  a  little  flask, 
as  shown  in  the  figure.  The  whole  is 
contained  in  a  glass  cylinder,  is  held  at  the 
top  with  a  stopper,  and  supported  under- 
neath on  cotton  wool.  The  latter  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  cooling  take  place  pm,  s.— Eykuan'b 
more  slowly,  since  it  is  a  bad  conductor  of  Dbprebsimbtkr, 
heat.  A  weighed  quantity  of  the  solvent  is  placed  in  the  flask, 
and  its  freezing-point  determined.  Then  a  known  weight  of  the 
aubstance  is  introduced,  and  the  freezing-potut  aguin  observed. 
In  this  way  a  depression  of  the  freezing-point  is  obtained,  from 
which  A  may  bo  calculated  as  in  the  example  given  on  \i.  18. 

The  laws  of  osmotic  prtssure  only  hold  good  when  tlie  solutions  are 
very  dilute,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  equation  AM  =  Const,,  since 
it  Is  derived  from  these  liiws. 

It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  determine  A  by  means  of  a  solution  of 
finite  concentration,  as  was  done  in  the  example  on  p.  18.     la  order 
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to  detennlue  Jf  accarately,  the  value  of  A  shonld  be  derifed  from  a 

Golntion  of  inflniw  dilutioD  ;  but  u  this  is  not  possible,  Etkuah 
has  described  the  following  graphic 
mtthod  of  determining  A  for  eaob  & 
solution.  A  ia 
determined  for 
three  or  four  con- 
centrations, and 
the  Talues  ob- 
tained are  repre- 
8eQt«d  graphio- 
ally  as  in  Fig.  6, 
Fin.  0.  i  n    which    the 

values   of    J  are  the  ordinates,    and  those 

of  the  peroantage-strongth  of  the  solutions  ' 

are  the  abecissse.     Etkman  states  that  in  a 

Tery  great  many  cases  the  line  which  can  be 

drawn  through  the  tops  o(  the  ordinates  is 

rer;  nearly  a  straight  one.     If  it  is  produced 

till  it  cuts  the  ordinate  OA,  OP,  gives  the 

value  of  A  for  infinite  dilution. 

For  determining  the  raisiog  of  the  boil- 
ing-poiut,  UcCoT  has  constructed  a  ver]^  con- 
Tenient  apparatus.  It  consists  of  two  veesols, 
A  and  B,  fitted  tightly  together.  The  inner 
tnbe  A  is  graduated  near  the  lower  end,  and 
ia  joined  to  a  narrow  tube  ab,  opening  to  the 
exterior  at  a.  A  side  tube  c  leads  from  the  , 
mouth  of  ^  to  a  condenser.  The  jacket  B  ii 
enlarged  at  the  bottom,  and  has  a  side  tnbe 
d,  closed  by  a  rubber  tnbe  and  pinch  clamp.  , 
About  50  c.c.  of  the  pure  solvent  and  a  small 
piece  of  clay  tile  (to  promote  regular  boiling)  '"'^ 
are  placed  in  the  jacket,  and  12-16  c.c.  of  the  solvent  in  the 
inner  tube.  The  liquid  in  the  jacket  is  heated  to  boiling, 
and  its  vapour  warms  the  other  liquid.  As  soon  as  the  latter 
becomes  hot,  the  vapour  in  the  jacket  forces  its  way  through  ab 
and  raises  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  graduated  tube 
to  boiling,  whereupon  a  slow  distillation  into  the  condenser  takes 
place.  Superheating  is  thus  avoided.  The  reading  may  be  taken 
within  five  to  ten  minutes  from  the  beginning  of  the  operation. 
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On  cooling,  d  is  opened  to  prevent  the  liquid  from  being  sucked 
out  of  the  graduated  tube.  The  boiling-point  of  the  pure  liquid 
having  been  found,  a  carefully  weighed  portion  of  the  substance 
whose  molecular  weight  is  to  be  determined  is  introduced  into  A, 
the  thermometer  and  cork  being  temporarily  removed  for  this 
purpose.  As  soon  as  the  boiling-point  of  the  solution  has  been 
determined,  the  boiling  is  stopped,  the  thermometer  removed,  and 
the  volume  of  tne  solution  observed.  The  formula  is  the  same  as 
that  given  above,  volume  being  substituted  for  weight,  and  the 
constant  calculated  on  that  basis.  Eyeman's  graphic  method 
(p.  20)  of  finding  A  for  infinite  dilution  may  be  applied  in  this 
<»8e  also. 
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16.  Carbon  occurs  in  three  allot ropic  forms:  diamond^  graphite^ 
and  amorphous  carbon.  For  a  description  of  these  the  reader  is 
referred  to  '*  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  176-179,  which  deals  also 
with  the  compounds  of  carbon  with  metalloids  and  metals,  as 
well  as  with  the  determination  of  its  atomic  weight.  It  will 
therefore  be  here  sufficient  to  refer  to  certain  facts  regarding  the 
molecule  of  carbon.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  consists  of  a 
great  number  of  atoms;  how  great,  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
It  is  supposed  that  there  are  more  atoms  in  the  molecule  of 
graphite  than  in  that  of  amorphous  carbon,  and  more  in  the  mole- 
cule of  the  diamond  than  in  that  of  graphite,  because  graphite 
and  diamond  are  more  difficult  to  decompose  by  chemical  means, 
and  because  their  specific  gravities  are  greater  than  that  of  amor- 
phous carbon. 

The  determination  of  the  vapour  density  of  carbon  is  impossi- 
ble, owing  to  the  high  temperature  necessary  to  convert  it  into  the 
state  of  gas.  The  depression  of  the  point  of  solidification  which 
carbon  causes  when  dissolved  in  molten  iron  cannot  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  because  no  method  is  known  of  measuring 
differences  of  temperature  of  one-fiftieth  to  one-hundredth  of  a 
degree  at  the  melting-point  of  iron.  Moreover,  the  phenomenon 
would  be  complicated  by  the  fact  that  iron  enters  into  combination 
with  carbon. 
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It  can  be  shown,  however,  in  the  following  ways  that  the 
number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  carbon  is  a  large  one.  When 
amorphous  carbon  is  oxidized  with  potassium  permanganate, 
mellitic  acid  is  formed,  containing  twelve  atoms  of  carbon  in  the 
molecule.  This  makes  it  to  a  certain  extent  probable  that  the 
molecule  of  carbon  contains  at  least  twelve  atoms,  because  when 
organic  compounds  are  oxidized,  substances  are  formed  which 
nearly  always  contain  either  a  smaller  or  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  as  the  substance  which  has  been 
submitted  to  oxidation.  For  the  following  reasons,  however,  it 
is  believed  that  the  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  carbon 
is  greater  than  this.  Among  the  products  obtained  by  leading 
marsh  gas,  CH^,  through  a  heated  tube,  is  found  ethylene  gas, 
C,H^.  When  this  is  treated  in  the  same  way,  acetylene,  C,H, ,  is 
formed,  which  in  its  turn  yields  betizene,  C,H,.  When  benzene- 
vapour  is  led  through  a  white-hot  tube  it  forms  naphthalene, 
Cj^Hg,  and  pyrene,  Cj^Hj^,  etc.  On  heating  naphthalene  or  pyrene 
to  a  still  higher  temperature  in  absence  of  air,  carbon  is  produced. 
From  this  it  is  seen  that,  as  the  temperature  rises,  compounds  are 
formed  containing  more  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  This 
makes  it  probable  that  the  final  product  of  these  reactions,  carbon 
itself,  contains  a  considerably  greater  number  of  atoms  in  its  mole- 
cule than  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  of  ppene. 

A  third  proof  of  the  great  number  of  atoms  in  the  molecule  of 
carbon  is  found  by  examining  the  boiling-points  of  its  hydrogen 
compounds.  If  these  be  denoted  by  the  general  formula  CnH^.p, 
then,  even  when  n  and  p  are  both  large  numbers,  the  boiling- 
points  of  these  substances  are  relatively  low,  and  rise  with  the 
increase  of  both  n  and  p.  For  carbon  itself,  2/i  =  jt?,  and,  on 
account  of  the  extraordinary  non-volatility  of  this  substance,  the 
value  of  n  must  be  very  great. 
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VAUEHCT. 

17.  The  atoma  of  aome  elementa  have  the  property  of  being 
nnable  to  combine  with  more  than  one  atom  of  any  other  element. 
The  halogens  on  the  one  hand,  and  hydrogen  on 
the  other,  yield  only  compounda  of  the  type  HX, 
in  which  X  atanda  for  the  halogen  atom.  This 
property  is  called  monovalency. 

Of  other  elementa,  for  example  those  of  the 
oxygen  group  (0,  S,  Se,  Te),  one  atom  ia  able  to 
combine  with  two  monovalent  atoma.  Such  ele- 
ments are  therefore  called  divalent. 

The  number  of  atoms  of  a  monovalont  element 
which  can  unite  with  one  atom  of  another  element 
therefore  aerve  aa  a  measure  of  the  latter'e  valency. 
Thus  nitrogen  combines  with  three  atoms  of  hy- 
drogen, and  is  therefore  trivaleht.     But  the  com- 
pound  KH,  can   atill   unite   with   HCl   to  form  | 
KH,CI,  in  which  there  are  five  monovalent  atoms 
attached  to  one  nitrogen  atom,  so  that  nitrogen 
can  also  be  pentavaltnt.     Many 
elements  besides  nitrogen  have 
more   than   one  degree   of  va- 
lency. 

Carbon  forms  with  mono- 
valent elements  compounds  of 
the  type  CX,.  It  is  therefore 
tetravaUnl,  and  it  is  on  this 
foundalion  that  the  whole  super- 
structure  of  organic  chetnistry 
rests. 

The  compound  COt  Is  also 
an  instance  of  the  tetravalency  fj^.    g.  _  hkatino   Fio.  9.  -  Fimsk 
of    carbon.     In    carbon    mon-      SuB«TAHct:»  is  an       with  Kkfi-vk- 
oxide,  CO,  on  the  other  hand,      OeBu  Flabk.  losuekseh. 

the  carbon  atom  must  be  looked  upuii  as  divalent,  at  least  if  the 
divalency  of  oxygen  is  retained.  Olher  compounds  are  well  known  in 
which  carbon  may  be  looketl  upon  as  liivalcut,  but  their  number  is 
very  small  in  comparison  with  those,  numbering  many  thousands,  in 
which  carbon  must  bo  regarded  as  tetravaleut. 
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LABOBATOBY  METHODS. 

18.  Before  we  proceed  with  the  description  of  the  organic 
compounds,  it  is  desirable,  to  prevent  repetition,  to  give  a  short 
account  of  the  most  important  processes  used  in  their  preparation 
and  investigation. 

Heating  Substances  Together. — This  process  is  very  often  used 
w^ith  the  object  of  inducing  reaction  between  bodies,  since  the 
velocity  of  reactions  increases  largely  with  rise  of  temperature 
(**  Inorganic  Chemistry/^  13  and  104).  The  process  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  to  which  they  must  be  heated.  If  this  is 
considerably  below  the  boiling-point  of  the  most  volatile  compound, 
they  are  simply  mixed  together  in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  thermom- 
eter, as  in  Fig.  8.  The  flask  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  liquid, 
water,  oil,  or  molten  lead,  Rosens  alloy  or  other  metal,  etc.,  being 
used  for  this  purpose.  Should,  however,  the  boiling-point  of  one 
of  the  substances  be  reached  or  overstepped,  then  the  flask  must 
be  connected  with  a  condenser,  as  in  Fig.  9.  The  invention  of 
this  form  of  condensing-apparatus  is  usually  attributed  to  Liebio, 
although  it  was  first  constructed  by  Weigel  in  1771.  It  consists 
of  a  glass  tube  aa^  enclosed  in  a  jacket  of  glass  or  metal  b,  through 
which  a  stream  of  cold  water  can  pass.  If  the  substance  has  a 
high  boiling-point,  it  is  sufficient  to  connect  a  long  glass  tube  to 


Fig.  10.— Distillation  Apparatus 


the  flask;  the  air  keeps  this  sufficiently  cool,  so  that  a  tube  of  this 
kind  is  called  an  air-condenser.  The  effect  of  this  condenser  is 
easily  understood,  the  boiling  liquid  being  condensed  in  it  and 
dropping  back  again  into   the  flask.      When  it  is  necessiiry  to 
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beat  BobstanceH  sbove  their  boiling-pointB,  they  are  placed  in  a 
thick'valled  ghus  tubo  sealed  at  one  end,  which  is  then  sealed  at 
the  other,  and  heated  in  a  tube  furnace  (Fig.  3,  page  9). 

19.  Distillation. — For  this  purpose  the  apparatus  shown  in 
Fig.  10  is  used.  If,  however,  the 
liquid  to  be  distilled  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  would  become 
contaminated  by  the  action  of  its 
Tapour  on  the  cork  or  rubber 
stopper  shown  in  the  figure,  a 
distilling-flask  (Fig.  11)  is  sub- 
Btituted  for  the  ordinary  one,  and, 
if  its  neck  be  sufficiently  long, 
allows  the  substance  to  be  dis- 
tilled without  coming  in  contact 
with  the  stopper. 

to.  Many  substances  decom<  , 
pose  when  heated  at  the  ordinaiy  I 
pressure   to  their  boiling-points, 

bat  distil  unchanged  under   di-     Fig.  11.— Praction^tiko-plabk. 
minished  presBore,  because  the  boiling-point  is  then  much  lower> 


i^ 
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The  apparatus  ^owq   in  Fig.  \%   may  be  used  for  racuom  dis- 
tillation. 
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The  liquid  which  is  to  be  distilled  is  placed  in  d.  A  glass  tnbe 
Bf  drawn  out  to  a  very  fine  point,  dips  into  the  liquid,  and  a  ther- 
mometer is  placed  inside  this  tube.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus  has 
been  made  vacuous  by  the  water-pump  w,  a  stream  of  small  bub- 
bles of  air  escapes  from  the  very  fine  point  of  the  tube  e.  This  is 
to  prevent  the  violent  **  bumping '^  which  occurs  when  liquids  are 
boiled  under  diminished  pressure,  caused  by  the  sudden  and  inter- 
mittent formation  of  vapour,  whereby  boiling-over    sometimes 
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Fig.  13. — Fiiactionatino-columns. 

occurs,  or  the  flask  is  broken.  The  receiver  h  is  kept  cool  by  a 
stream  of  water  from  c;  w  is  a  mercury  manometer;  a  a  two-way 
stop-cock  which  permits  access  of  air  to  the  apparatus  after  the 
distillation,  and  at  the  same  time  serves  to  cut  off  the  connection 
between  the  air-pump  and  the  rest  of  the  apparatus  when  the 
pump  **  strikes  back^';  that  is,  when  the  water  rises  through  the 
tube  8  into  the  apparatus. 
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21.  The  separation  of  a  mixture  of  volatile  substances  is  effected 
hj  fractional  distillation.  If  a  mixture  of  two  liquids,  boiling  say 
at  100"*  and  at  130°,  is  distilled,  the  one  that  boils  at  100**  will 
distil  over  principally  at  the  beginning,  and  the  one  which  boils 
at  130°  at  the  end  of  the  operation.  If  what  passes  over  before 
the  thermometer  reaches  110°  is  collected  separately  in  one  frac- 
tion, and  similarly  what  passes  over  between  120°  and  130°,  a 
rough  separation  has  already  been  effected,  while  the  middle 
fraction  still  consists  of  a  mixture.  To  make  the  separation  as 
complete  as  possible,  the  fraction  100°-110°  is  put  back  into  the 
fractionating-flask  and  distilled  over  till  the  thermometer  reaches 
110°,  the  fraction  110°-120°  being  now  mixed  with  the  residue  in 
the  fractionating-flask.  The  distillation  is  then  continued  till  the 
thermometer  again  stands  at  110°.  Another  receiver  is  now  em- 
ployed, and  the  distillation  continued  till  the  thennometer  reaches 
120°.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  fraction  120°-130°  is  added,  but 
the  receiver  is  only  changed  when  the  thermometer  again  indicates 
120°.  The  portion  which  distils  after  this  is  collected  separately. 
By  repeating  this  process  several  times,  during  which  it  is  usually 
desirable  to  collect  the  fractions  between  narrower  limits  of  tem- 
perature, and  thus  to  increase  their  number,  it  is  possible  in  many 
cases  to  effect  an  almost  complete  separation. 

This  separation  is  greatly  facilitated  by  using  a  fractionating- 
column  (Fig.  13),  which  is  connected  to  the  neck  of  the  boiling- 
flask,  and  has  the  effect  of  condensing  the  least  volatile  part  of  the 
vapour.  This  is  attained  by  increasing  the  cooling-surface  by 
means  of  bulbs,  or  by  putting  obstructions,  such  as  platinum 
gauze  or  glass  beads,  in  the  way  of  the  vapour. 

82.  A  mixture  of  liquids  cannot  always  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation.  Whether  this  is  possible  or  not,  depends  on  the  following 
considerations.  If  two  liquids  with  different  vapour  tensions  are 
mixed  in  such  a  way  that  a  small  quantity  of  the  one  is  continually 
added  to  the  other,  it  is  often  found  that  the  vapour  tension  of  this 
mixture,  the  temperature  remaining  the  same,  rises  or  falls  continu- 
ally, till  finally,  when  a  great  excess  of  the  second  liquid  has  been 
added,  the  vapour  tension  of  the  latter  is  very  nearly  reached.  This 
is  graphically  represented  by  the  line  AB  in  Fig.  14.  The  vapour 
tensions  of  the  mixtures  all  lie  between  those  of  the  two  pure  sub* 
stances,  which  constitute  the  maximum  B  and  minimum  A  for  the 
whole  series.    In  some  cases,  however,  it  has  been  shown  that  in  this 
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way  a  mixture  is  obtained  whose  yapour  teDsion  is  a  maximum 
(Fig.  15)  or  a  minimum  (Fig.  16).  It  is  then  impossible  to  effect  sep- 
aration by  fractionating,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  way.  The 
most  volatile  portion  of  a  liquid  always  distils  first,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  mixture  with  a  maximum  vapour  tensiou,  this  is  the  most  volatile 
portion  of  an  arbitrary  mixture  of  the  two  liquids.  On  this  account 
there  will  be  finally  obtained  a  fraction  having  the  composition  of  the 
mixture  with  maximum  vapour  tension  ;  which  of  the  two  substances 
will  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  will  depend  upon  which  of  them 
was  present  in  greater  proportion  in  the  original,  not  in  the  final, 
mixture. 

If  there  exists  a  mixture  of  two  liquids  with  minimum  vapour  ten- 
sion, this  is  the  least  volatile  part  of  the  liquid,  and  it  will  be  obtained 
as  the  final  residue  after  the  distillation.  Which  of  the  two  substances 
can  be  obtained  pure  from  the  mixture  will  again  depend,  as  beforOi 
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on  the  ratio  of  the  quantities  of  the  two  liquids  which  were  originally 
present. 

The  separation  of  a  mixture  of  liquids  by  fractionation  is  also  im- 
possible when  the  boiling-points  of  its  constituents  are  close  together, 
because  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  whole  method  consists  in 
the  unequal  volatility  of  the  portions  of  which  the  mixture  is  made  up, 
in  consequence  of  which  one  substance  distils  over  before  the  other. 
If,  however,  the  substances  have  about  the  same  boiling-point,  then 
they  both  attain  to  a  vapour  tension  of  one  atmosphere  at  almost  the 
same  temperature,  being,  in  other  words,  almost  equally  volatile.  It 
is  therefore  impossible  under  these  conditions  to  apply  the  method 
successfully. 

23.  Steam  Distillation. — In  the  preparation  of  many  organic 
substances  a  crude  reaction-product  is  often  obtained  containing 
tarry  or  pitch-like  matter  along  with  the  required  compound.  In 
order  to  free  the  substance  from  this^  use  is  often  very  advan- 
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tageonely  made  of  the  property  poBseraed  by  many  sabstances  of 
distilling  in  a  carrent  of  steam,  the  tarry  matters  romaining 
behind.  Fig.  17  shows  the  method  by  which  such  a  distillation 
is  carried  oat. 

Water  ie  boilod  in  the  can  n,  which  is  fitted  with  a  delivery 
tabo  c  and  a  safety  tube  b,  the  evolved  steam  being  passed  into  tlie 


FlO,   17.— STKAM    DlSTILl-ATIOM. 

bottom  of  the  distill ing-flask  d.  If  the  distillation  is  intermpted, 
cooling  causes  diminished  pressure  in  n,  air  being  then  able  to 
enter  the  tube  h.  If  b  were  not  used,  the  liquid  in  d  would  flow 
back  into  a,  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  steam  pressure. 

Steam  distillation  is  also  of  service  in  separating  comnoiinda, 
some  of  which  are  volatile  with  steam  and  others  not.  in  the 
case  of  substances  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  the  distiilate  is  a 
milky  liquid,  because  the  water  which  has  distilled  over  U  mixed 
with  fine,  oily  drops,  there  being  at  the  same  time  an  oily  luyer 
above  or  beneath  the  water. 

When  ilistilting  with  Bt«am,  the  pressure  of  the  miituro  o(  vapoura 
most  be  equal  to  that  of  (he  barometer,  sluce  the  liquid  is  boiling. 
The  boiling-point  must  be  loirer  than  that  of  the  loiver-boiling  of  the 
two  snhatances  under  ordinary  pressure,  because  the  ]>nr[jiil  pressure 
is  DMewarily  amaller  tlian  the  lotnl  one,  ifliich  is  e<iual  to  Ihe  nlmos- 
pberio  preasnre.     The  same  result  is  therefore  obtained  as  ^^hell  dia- 
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tilling  under  diminished  pressure,  viz.,  the  volatilization  of  the  sub- 
stance at  a  temperature  lower  than  its  boiling-point  under  ordinary 
pressure. 

Whether  a  substance  distils  quickly  or  slowly  with  steam,  depends 
on  its  partial  pressure  and  on  its  vapour  density,  togetner  with  the 
values  of  these  physical  constants  for  water.  If  the  pressures  are  pi 
and  ps,  and  the  vapour  densities  di  and  cfa,  the  quantities  which 
distil  over  simultaneously  are  pld^  (substance),  and  ptdt  (water).  If 
the  ratio  pxdx  iptdt  is  large,  the  substance  distils  over  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  the  distillation  being  quickly  carried  out ;  the  re- 
verse takes  place  when  the  ratio  p\di  :  p^dt  is  small. 

24.    Separation    of   Two   Immiscible   Liquids. — A  separating- 
funnel  is  used  for  this  purpose  (Fig.   18);  the  method  of  using 

it  may  be  inferred  from  the  drawing  without  further 
explanation.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  extraction 
of  aqueous  solutions.  The  aqueous  solution  of  a  sub- 
stance soluble  in  a  volatile  liquid  not  miscible  with 
water,  such  as  ether,  petroleum-ether^  chloroform, 
carhon  bisulphide,  is  transferred  to  a  separating- 
funnel;  ether,  if  that  is  the  solvent  selected,  is  added, 
and  after  the  mouth  of  the  funnel  has  been  closed 
by  a  glass  stopper,  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  together 
by  vigorous  shaking,  when  the  substance  which  is 
dissolved  in  water  passes  partly  into  the  ether.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  allowed  to  rise  to  the  top,  and 
separated  from  the  water  by  opening  the  stop- cock 
RATiKG^-Fux-  ^^^^^  Tcmoval  of  the  stopper.  The  water  which  has. 
NEL.  dissolved  in  the  ether  during  the  shaking,  is  removed 

by  chloride  of  calcium,  or  some  other  drying-agent,  and  finally  the 
ether  is  distilled  off.  The  extraction  is  completed  quickly  when 
the  dissolved  substance  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  easily 
soluble  in  ether;  it  is  then  possible  to  almost  wholly  exhaust  the- 
aqueous  solution  by  repeating  the  operation  a  few  times  with  fresh 
ether.  Otherwise,  the  shaking  must  be  repeatedly  carried  out,, 
and  even  then  the  extraction  is  imperfect. 

When  two  immiscible  solvents  are  simultaneously  in  contact  with* 
a  substance  which  is  soluble  in  both,  the  latter  distributes  itself  in 
such  a  way  that  the  ratio  of  the  concentrations  reached  in  both 
solvents  is  constaiit  (l:iw  of  Bertheix)T).  If  a  quantity  A\  of  the 
substance  is  dissolved  in  a  quantity  I  of  the  first  solvent  (water),  and 
this  solution  is  shaken  up  with  a  quantity  m  of  the  second  solveni 
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(etner),  tliere  will  then  remniii  n  quantii;  Z,  in  the  first  solution,  so 
that  .r.  —  X  has  passed  into  the  second  SDlvetit. 

The  vulue  of  the  quantity  Xi  is,  in  accordance  with  the  above  Ikw, 
given  by  the  equation 

I  III  '  'm  +  iT 

for  y'  dud  — — —  iire  the  two  concentrations  after  the  solvents 
have  Ijeen  shaken  up,  and  K  is  the  number  eipresiing  the  constant 
ratio,  OTttieeoefficientttfdiiitributioH  (Germnn,  TeiiunyakofffizietU). 

A  second  extraction  with  the  same  quantity  m  of  the  second 
aolvent  gives 

■Is  =  K^-^' 
or,  subatitnttng  tb«  value  of  Xi  from  the  firgi  equation, 


and  for  the  nth  extraction. 

Thus  X.,  the  quantity  remaining  in  the  first  solvent  (water), 
diminishes  as  n  increases,  and  as  m  and  K  are  rcspeciively  greater 
and    less.      Complete    extraction    is    impossible,    hpcHu:ie    iilthongh 

'—trA  c*"  appojach  zero  very  closely, 

HI  +  Aij 

it  can  never  become  equal  to  it. 

It  can  bo  further  shown  from  this  equa- 
tion by  the  use  of  the  differential  calculus 
that  with  a  given  quantity  of  the  second 
solvent  (ether)  a  more  complete  separation 
is  effected  by  extracting  frequently  with 
small  quantities  than  by  using  larger  quan- 
tities a  correspondingly  fewer  number  of 
times. 

Separation  of  Soli'ili  ami  Liquids. — 
This  is  effected  by  filtration,  which  can 
be  materially  accelerated  by  fitting  tlie 
fannel,  by  means  of  a  rubber  Btop])er,  in 
a  flask  rt  (Fig.  19),  which  is  connected 
throngh  J  to  a  water  air-pump.  To  prevent  rupture  of  the  point 
of  the  filter-paper,  it  mnst  tlieii  be  BU]>ported  liy  a  liollow  i)latinuin 
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25.  Separation  of  Solids  from  one  Another, — This  usually  de- 
pends on  difference  in  solubility.  If  there  are  two  substances,  one 
soluble  and  the  other  insoluble,  the  operation  is  very  simple.  If 
both  substances  are  soluble,  the  method  of  fractional  crt/stalliza- 
tion  must  be  used.  The  mixture  is  dissolved  in  the  least  possible 
quantity  of  a  boiling  liquid,  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  more 
insoluble  substance  crystallizes  out  first.  The  mother-liquor  is 
poured  off  before  crystals  of  the  second  body  begin  to  separate, 
and  the  second  compound  is  crystallized  either  by  further  cooling 
or  by  concentrating  the  liquid  by  evaporation.  *0n  repeating  these 
operations  several  times,  the  substances  are  obtained  separated 
from  one  another.  The  separation  of  substances  in  this  way  is 
sometimes  very  difficult,  even  if  there  is  a  very  great  difference  of 
solubility  between  the  pure  compounds,  because  the  solubility  of 
one  substance  may  be  very  considerably  modified  by  the  presence 
of  another.  Water,  alcohol,  ether,  glacial  acetic  acid,  benzene, 
and  other  substances  are  used  as  solvents. 

26.  It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  substances  may  be 
obtained  in  the  pure  state:  solid  substances  are  usually  purified  by 

crystallization,  and  liquids  by  distillation.      An  in- 
dxcation  of  purity  is  that  the  physical  constants  re- 
main unchanged  after  the  substance  has  been  purified 
anew.    Although  every  physical  constant  could  serve 
this    purpose,    the   melting-point   and    the   boiling- 
point  are  those  most  used,  because  they  are  easily 
determined,  and   slight  impurities   exercise   a  very 
material  influence  upon  them.     They  are  also  often 
a  means  of  identifying  substances.     Should  a  com- 
pound, supposed  to  be  one  already  known,  have  been 
obtained  by  some  process,  it  is  strong  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  if  the  melting-point  and 
boiling-point  of  the  substance  coincide  with  those  of 
the  compound  with  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical.   Determinations  of  melting-points  and  boiling- 
TERMiNATioN  poiuts  arc  for  this  reason  very  often  carried  out. 
iNc^poiN'T^^        ^^  determine  the  melting-pointy  the  substance  is 
placed  in  a  narrow  thin-walled  small  tube  sealed  at 
one  end  (Fig.  20),  this  tube  is  attached  to  a  thermometer  /,  the 
bulb  of  which  dips  into  a  liquid  of  high  boiling-point,  such  as  con- 
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centrated  sulphuric  acid  or  liquid  paraffin  (33).  the  viscosity  of 
which  causes  the  small  tube  to  adhere  to  the  thermometer.  The 
tube  ahy  in  which  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  and  the  little  tube 
are  placed,  is  loosely  fixed  in  a  small  round  glass  flask  adc,  contain- 
ing the  same  liquid  as  the  tube  aic.  When  adc  is  heated,  the  con- 
tents of  the  tube  ale  are  warmed  uniformly,  and  the  moment  of 
fusion  of  the  substance,  at  which  the  thermometer  is  read,  can  be 
very  accurately  observed. 

The  boiling-point  is  determined  by  heating  the  liquid  to  boil- 
ing in  a  fractionating-flask  with  a  high  side  tube.  Short  ther- 
mometers are  used,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  mercury  column  is 
surrounded  by  the  vapour  of  the  boiling  liquid.  In  order  to 
avoid  inconveniently  small  graduations,  these  thermometers  are 
constructed  so  that  they  can  only  be  employed  for  a  comparatively 
small  range  of  temperature,  six  or  seven  different  instruments 
being  used  for  temperatures  between  0^  and  360°. 

27.  Sometimes  oilier  physical  coDstants  besides  the  melting-points 
and  boiling-points  are  determined  in  tlie  investigation  of  orirMiiic  com- 
pounds. 1.  The  specific  gravity  can  be  de- 
termined with  the  pyknometei\  the  most 
useful  form  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
It  consists  of  two  thick-walled  capillaries 
ah  and  cd^  which  terminate  in  a  wider 
tulM  he.  The  parts  aa  and  dd  are  fur- 
nished with  a  millimetre  scale.  The  capa- 
city of  the  apparatus  is  first  determined, 
as  well  as  of  the  space  between  two  divi- 
sions, by  filling  it  several  times  up  to 
different  divisions  with  water  of  known 
temperature,   and    then   weighing.      The 

liquid  whose  specific  gravity  is  to  be  determined  is  then  placed  in 
the  apparatus,  which  is  weighed  aft«r  the  positions  of  the  menisci 
in  the  capillaries  have  been  observed:  from  this  the  required  number 
may  be  calculated. 

2.  The  rotation  of  the  jdane  of  polarization  is  another  constant  of 
importance. 

Some  snbRtances,  such  as  turpentine  a  solution  of  sugar,  etc., 
have  the  property  of  locating  the  plane  of  a  niy  of  polarized  light 
which  is  passing  through  them  out  of  its  original  position.  This 
phenomenon  is  called  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polamatwn. 
and  substances  which  possess  this  property  are  said  to  l>e  (t]}ti 
cally  active,    Polarimetera  have  been  constructed  for  measuring  the 
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angle  through  which  the  plane  of  polarization  has  been  rotated  by 
an  optically  active  substance;  of  these  Laurent's  (Fig.  22)  is  one 
of  the  best  known.  The  yellow  sodium  light  of  the  burner  TT  is 
polarized  in  the  part  of  the  apparatus  marked  BD,  and  then  passes 
through  a  tube  placed  in  the  channel  X,  the  length  of  which  is  accu- 
rately known  (200-500  mm.),  containing  the  liquid  or  solution  whose 
optical  activity  is  to  be  determined;  the  part  OC  of  the  apparatus 
serves  to  measure  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization. 

The  extent  to  which  the  plane  of  {)olarization  is  rotated  is  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  is  expressed  in  different  ways. 
The  rotation  of  a  substance  is  expressed,  for  example,  in  terms  of  the 


Fig.  22.— Lauuent's  Polarimeteu. 

effect  produced  by  a  given  length  of  the  tube  above  referred  to;  this 
is  the  angle  which  is  read  off  directly  from  the  instrument.  It  is 
usually  denoted  by  a.  By  convention,  the  sjKoific  rotatory  power 
Is  defined  as  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  a  by  the  product  of 
the  length  of  the  tube  into  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid.  This 
value  is  denoted  by  [a],  go  that 

r    ^         ^ 

where  I  is  the  length  of  the  tube,  and  d  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
liquid.  Under  these  conditions  [a]  expresses  the  rotatory  power  of  a 
substance  per  unit  length  of  the  tube  (1  decimetre),  and  for  unit  weight 
of  the  substance  divided  into  the  unit  of  volume. 

The  extent  of  the  rotation  is  dependent  on  the  colour  of  the  light. 
In  many  cases  the  measurement  is  carried  out  with  sodium  light. 
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which  gives  a  yellow  line  iii  the  spectroscope,  denoted  by  D,  This  is 
expressed  by  the  symbol  [a]/). 

When  the  rotatory  power  of  a  substance  is  small,  or  when,  on 
account  of  its  slight  solubility,  it  can  only  be  obtained  in  dilute  solu- 
tion, the  rotation  can  be  increased  in  many  cases  by  adding  a  solu- 
tion of  boracic  acid,  molybdic  acid,  uranium  salts,  etc.  The  cause  of 
this  phenomenon  is  not  fully  understood. 

It  is  often  important  to  determine  other  constants,  such  as  the 
iiidex  of  r^raction^  the  molecular  electric  conductivity^  and  the  heat 
of  combustion, 

CLASSIFICATION  OF   OBOANIC   CHEMISTRY. 

28.  It  is  usual  to  arrange  the  extraordinarily  great  number  of 
organic  compounds  in  two  main  divisions.  One  of  these  includes 
the  fatty  or  aliphatic  compoundsy  and  the  other  the  aromatic  com- 
pounds. The  first  of  these  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  the 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  belong  to  it;  the  second,  to  its  containing 
many  compounds,  among  the  first  to  be  discovered  in  this  division, 
characterized  by  an  agreeable  smell  or  aroma. 

The  fatty  compounds  and  the  aromatic  compounds  are  re- 
garded as  being  derived  from  methane,  CH^,  and  benzene,  CJI,, 
or  compounds  related  to  it,  respectively. 

It  will  be  shown  later  that  there  are  important  differences 
between  the  general  properties  of  these  two  classes  of  compounds. 


FIRST  PART. 

THE    FATTY    COMPOUNDS. 
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20.  The  fatty  compounds  are  defined  in  28  as  those  which  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  methaney  CH^.  It  is  therefore  advis- 
able to  begin  the  study  of  these  compounds  with  this  hydrocarbon. 

Methane  occurs  in  nature  in  the  gases  evolved  from  volcanoes; 
it  escapes  in  coal-mines  during  the  working  of  the  coal-seams,  and 
is  called  fire-damp  by  the  miners.  It  is  also  called  marsh  gas, 
because  it  is  present  in  the  gases,  due  to  decay  of  vegetable  matter, 
which  rise  out  of  marshes.  It  is  an  important  constituent  of  coal- 
gas,  in  which  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of  30-40;^. 

It  can  be  prepared  in  different  ways. 

1.  {a)  By  Berthelot's  synthesis.  A  mixture  of  H,S  and  CS, 
is  led  over  red-hot  copper  contained  in  a  tube,  when  the  following 
reaction  occurs : 

211,8  -f  CS,  +  4Cu  =  4CuS  +  (11,. 
{b)  By  Sabatieh  and  Senderkxs'  synthosiB.     When  a  mixture 
of  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide  is  passed  over  reduced  nickel 
at  200''-250°,  methane  is  formed . 

CO  +  311,  =  CH,  +  11,0. 

The  nickel  undergoes  no  apparent  change,  and  can  be  used  re- 
peatedly. At  a  temperature  of  230''-3()()\  carbon  dioxide  reacts 
similarly  with  hydrogen  in  presence  of  finely-divided  nickel: 

CO, +  411,  =  CII, +  211/). 

Reduced  cobalt  has  a  similar  action,  but  requires  a  somewhat 
higher  temperature.  Since  CS,,  H,S,  CO,  and  CO,  can  be  obtained 
by  direct  synthesis  from  their  elements,  these  reactions  furnish 
methods  of  preparing  methane  synthetically. 

36 
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2.  By  acting  on  the  compound  CH,!,  methyl  iodide,  with 
nascent  hydrogen: 

CH3I  +  2H  =  HI  +  CH,. 

Nascent  I^ydrogen  can  be  obtained  in  different  ways:  from  sodium 
amalgam  and  water,  from  zinc  aud  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  bringing 
zinc  which  has  been  immersed  in  a  dilnte  solution  of  copper  sulphate, 
to  coat  it  with  a  layer  of  copper,  into  contact  with  water.  By  the  last 
method,  which  was  discovered  by  Gladstons  and  Tribe,  hydrogen  is 
evolved  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  able  to 
convert  methyl  iodide  into  methane. 

Methyl  iodide  can  also  be  reduced  to  methane  by  hydriodio 
acid: 

CH,I  +  HI  =  CH,  +  I,. 

To  effect  this  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid 
is  heated  with  methyl  iodide. 

The  iodine  liberated  is  converted  back  again  into  HI  by  the  addition 
of  amorphous  phosphorus.    The  hydriodic  acid  is  regenerated  : 

p  +  I,  +  3H,0  =  H,PO,  +  SHI : 
and  is  available  to  effect  further  reduction. 

3.  By  decomposing  zinc-methyl,  ZnC,H^  (82),  with  water: 

ZnC,H,  +  2H,0  =  Zn(OH),  +  2CH,. 

4.  By  heating  sodium  acetate  with  barium  hydrate: 

CH,COONa  +  ba*OH  =  baNaCO,  +  CH,. 

30.  Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. — Methane  is  an  odour- 
less and  colourless  gas  of  sp.  gr.  0*559  (air  =  1),  liquefying  at  11® 
and  180  atmospheres.  It  boils  at  —  102°,  and  solidifies  at  —  18G°. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  more  so  in  alcohol.  It  is 
decomposed  into  carbon  and  hydrogen  by  the  sparks  of  an  induc- 
tion qoil,  or  in  the  electric  arc.  Oxidizing-substances,  such  as 
nitric  and  chromic  acids,  do  not  attack  it,  or  only  verj'  slightly^ 
while  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  strong  alkalis  have  no 
action  upon  it.  It  burns  with  an  almost  non -luminous  flame. 
When  mixed  with  air  or  oxygen  it  forms  a  violently  explosive 
mixture,  the  reaction  being  in  accordance  with  the  equation 

CH,  +  20,  r=  CO,  +  2H,0. 

This  so-called  **  fire-damp '' is  the  cause  of  the  explosions  which 

•  6a  =  \Ba. 
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sometimes  occur  in  coal  mines.  Chlorine  and  bromine  react  with 
methane,  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  latter  being  replaced  by 
halogen  atoms,  and  a  haloid  acid  formed : 

CH,  +  2C1  =  CH3CI  +  HCl. 

The  replacement  of  one  atom  by  another  is  called  suhstiiution. 
If  chlorine  or  bromine  is  present  in  excess,  the  final  product  is 
CCl,  or  CBr^. 

31.  There  exists  a  series  of  hydrocarbons,  the  general  chemical 
properties  of  which  are  identical  with  those  of  methane.  Examples 
of  these  compounds  are  ethane  C,H,,  propane  CjHg,  butane  CJI,^, 
peniane  C5II,,,  hexane  C^IIj^,  etc.,  pentatriacontane  Cyi^,  and 
hexacontane  Cg^IIj^.  These  formulse  can  be  summed  up  in  the 
general  expression  CnH,„^, ;  for  methane,  m  =  1.  These  hydro- 
carbons can  be  prepared  by  the  methods  described  in  2,  3,  and  4. 
It  should  be  obserA'cd,  however,  that  by  means  of  the  zinc  com- 
pounds only  the  lower  members,  those  containing  a  small  num- 
ber of  carbon  atoms,  are  obtained,  because  the  higher  zinc  deriva- 
tives are  not  known.  The  hydrocarbons  Cnll^n^,  resemble  methane 
in  their  power  of  resisting  oxidation,  and  are  unacted  on  by  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  while  halogens  react  with  them  with 
substitution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of  compounds  C„n,n^^Cl, 
C„H,„C1, ,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  methods  mentioned  above,  the  higlier 
hydrocarbons  may  be  obtained  by  building  up  from  the  lower  ones. 
For  example,  ethane  can  be  obtained  from  methane  by  replacing 
a  hydrogen  atom  in  the  latter  by  halogen,  and  then  treating  the 
halogen  compound  thus  obtained  with  sodium : 

2CH,I  +  Na,  =  C,n,  +  2NaI. 

Propane  can  be  prepared  in  accordance  with  the  following  equa- 
tion: 

Cn,I  +  C,H,I  +  Na,  =  C,H3  +  2NaI; 

and,  in  general,  C„H,„^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  upon 
C^H^ajI  +  CpH,p,jI,  when  m  +  /?  =  ;/. 

In  this  reaction  C4H10  is  formed  from  2CsHftI,  and  CsII«  from 
2CHtI,  the  result  being  that  three  hydrocarbons  are  formed.  This  is 
always  the  case  in  syntheses  of  this  kind. 

Since  methane  can  be  prepared  synthetically,  it  is  evidently 
possible  to  synthesize  each  hydrocarbon  of  the  formula  C,.II,^.j. 
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32.  Nomenclature. — The  hydrocarbons  CnH^n^,  are  always 
denoted  by  the  termination  **ane/^  The  first  four  members, 
methane,  ethane,  propane,  and  butane,  have  special  names;  the 
others  are  denoted  by  the  Greek  or  Latin  numeral  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Thus  0^11  jg  is  called  octane^ 
C„H^  dodecane,  Cj,H^  hentriacontane,  etc. 

It  will  often  be  necessary  to  consider  groups  of  atoms  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  but  which  are  derived  from 
the  hydrocarbons  CnH,„^,  by  removal  of  a  hydrogen  atom.  These 
groups  have  the  general  formula  CnHj^^, ,  and  are  usually  called 
alkyUgroups;  they  are  denoted  individually  by  changing  the 
termination  **ane''  of  the  corresponding  hydrocarbon  into  **yl.'' 
In  this  way,  CH,  is  called  methyl^  C^H^  ethyU  C,H,  2)ropylf  CJI^ 
butyl,  C„Hj5  dodecyl,  etc. 

The  hydrocarbons  C„IIj„^,  have  the  general  name  of  saturated 
hydrocarbons,  because  they  are  saturated  with  hydrogen:  that  is, 
are  unable  to  take  up  any  more  hydrogen  atoms  into  the  molecule. 
They  are  also  called  paraffins,  because  paraffin-wax  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  the  higher  members ;  the  word  paraffin  is  derived  from 
pariifii  offinis,  indicating  that  this  substance  is  but  slightly  acted 
upon  by  chemical  reagents. 

33.  Occurrence  in  Nature. — The  hydrocarbons  CnII,„^,  occur 
in  nature  in  enormous  quantities.  Crude  American  petroleum 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  these  compounds,  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest  members  of  the  series.  Three  principal 
products  are  obtained  from  this  petroleum  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion, after  treatment  with  acids  and  alkalis  to  free  it  from  sub- 
«tances  which  are  not  hydrocarbons  of  the  formula  CnHj^^^.  The 
most  volatile  portion  is  called  petroleum-ether,  benzine^  na2)htha,  or 
iigroln;  it  distils  between  40°  and  150°,  and  contains  lower  mem- 
bers, chiefly  C,Hj^ ,  C,H„ ,  and  0^11,^.  It  is  extensively  employed 
as  a  solvent  for  fats,  oils,  and  resins,  and  is  also  applied  to  the 
removal  of  stains  from  clothing  (** Dry-cleaning  process''). 

The  portion  which  distils  at  150°-300°  is  OTdin&ry  2)etroJeuw, 
and  is  used  on  a  large  scale  for  lighting  and  cooking. 

The  danger  involved  in  its  use  is  by  no  means  small,  40-50,'?  c»f  nc- 
cidents  by  fire  being  attributable  to  this  source.  The  fact  that  tires  ure 
often  caused  by  the  overturning  of  petroleum  lamps  is  traceable  to  the 
presence  in  the  petroleum  of  a  part  of  the  more  volatile  products, 
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whose  vapour  produces  an  inflammable  mixture  with  air.  If  a  Inmp 
is  filled  with  petroleum  from  which  the  more  volatile  portions  have 
been  removed  by  careful  fractionation,  upsetting  extinguishes  it. 
Petroleum  of  this  kind  is  found  iu  commerce  under  the  name  of 
kerosene  or  refined  petroleum. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertainiug  whether  a  sample  of  petroleum 
contains  these  more  volatile  products,  its  flash-point  is  determined 
by  heatin;:^  it  slowly  in  a  specially  constructed  apparatus,  devised  by 
Sir  Frederick  Abel,  and  observiug  the  temperature  at  which  the  mix- 
ture of  vapour  and  air  over  the  petroleum  can  just  be  ignited.  Ex 
penence  has  shown  that  there  is  no  danger  with  a  flash-point  of  40*"  C. 
Large  quantities  of  petroleum  come  into  the  market  with  a  flash-point 
of  22°-24*'  C. ;  these  are  the  cheaper  kinds,  which  are  used  by  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  population,  and  constitute  a  great  source  of 
danger  from  fire.  It  would  be  very  advantageous  if  the  law  insisted 
upon  a  flash-point  of  about  40*"  C,  which  has  already  been  adopted  in 
some  countries. 

The  portion  of  the  crude  petroleum  which  does  not  distil  below 
300^,  but  remains  in  the  still,  is  named  vaseline.  It  is  a  semi- 
solid substance  at  ordinary  temperatures,  white  when  pure,  and  is 
used  in  pharmacy  in  the  preparation  of  ointments.  It  is  further 
made  use  of  for  covering  the  surface  of  metallic  articles  to  protect 
them  from  oxidation,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better  than  fat, 
because  the  latter  turns  sour  and  then  attacks  the  surface  of  the 
metal,  whereas  vaseline  has  a  neutral  reaction,  and  remains  un- 
changed in  the  air. 

Parnffiu'WaXy  as  already  mentioned,  is  a  mixture  of  the  highest 
members  of  the  series  CnH,„^,.  Some  kinds  of  crude  petroleum, 
notably  that  obtained  from  Java,  contain  considerable  quantities 
of  these  highest  members,  which  occur  to  only  a  small  extent  in 
American  petroleum. 

Liquid  paraffin  is  a  product  of  high  boiling-point,  obtained  in 
the  dry  distillation  of  brown  coal. 

Earth-wax^  or  ozokerite,  is  found  in  Galicia,  and  consists  chiefly 
of  paraffin.  This  substance  is  also  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation 
of  the  brown  coal  found  in  Saxony. 

34.  Petroleum  has  probably  been  formed  from  fats  under  the 
influence  of  high  temperature  combined  with  great  pressure.  In  fact, 
Engler  has  obtained  a  liquid  very  similar  to  American  petroleum,  by 
distilling  these  substances  under  increased  pressure.  Opinion  is 
divided  concerning  the  origm  of  these  fats.    According  to  some,  they 
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are  due  to  fish;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  enormons 
quantities  of  petroleum  found  iu  some  places  could  have  beeu  formed  in 
this  way.  Another  explanation  attributes  its  formation  to  very  small 
organisms,  called  diatonis;  these  were  present  in  enormous  numbeis 
in  the  earlier  geological  periods.  They  produced  a  sort  of  wax,  which 
yields  petroleum  when  distilled  under  pressure. 

Another  hypothesis  has  been  suggested  by  Moissan.  This  attributes 
the  formation  of  petroleum  to  the  action  of  water  on  certain  metallic 
carbides  which  have  been  formed  by  the  intense  heat  of  volcanoes. 
On  treatment  with  water,  most  of  these  carbides  yield  gaseous  hydio- 
carbons,  especially  methane  or  acetylene,  and  it  has  been  proved  tl)at 
the  latter  yield  a  petroleum-like  liquid  when  exposed  to  high  pressure 
and  temperature.  Since  petroleum  varies  greatly  in  composition,  ac- 
cording to  the  place  where  it  has  been  obtained,  it  is  possible  that  both 
hypotheses  are  true  (c/.  133;. 


HomologouB  Series. 

35.  Each  of  the  hydrocarbons  Cnll^n^^  differs  iu  composition 
from  the  rest  by  n  X  CH,,  as  is  at  once  seen  from  the  general 
formula.  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  this  difference 
exercises  but  a  slight  influence  on  their  chemical  properties. 

Whenever  organic  compounds  show  great  resemblance  in  their 
chemical  properties,  and  have  at  the  same  time  a  difference  in 
composition  of  w  X  CHj ,  they  are  said  to  be  Jionwlogous,  the  name 
Jiowologous  series  being  given  to  such  a  group  of  compounds. 
Many  of  these  series  are  known,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  much  this  simplifies  the  study  of 
organic  chemistry.  Instead  of  having  to  consider  the  chemical 
properties  of  each  compound  individually,  it  is  sufficient  to  do  so 
for  one  member  of  a  homologous  series,  as  this  gives  the  principal 
characteristics  of  all  the  other  members.  In  addition  to  tiie 
main  properties  common  to  each  member  of  a  homologous  series, 
there  are  peculiarities  special  to  each  individual  member.  Except 
in  a  few  instances,  this  book  will  not  deal  with  these,  because 
thev  only  need  to  be  considered  in  a  more  extensive  survev  of  the 
subject, 

36.  The  physical  properties,  such  as  the  melting-points  and 
boiling-points,  specific  gravities,  and  solubilities,  of  the  members  of 
a  homologous  series,  generally  change  uniformly  as  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  increases.     In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  melt- 
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ing-points  and  boiling-points  rise  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
members  of  a  homologous  series. 

A  table  of  some  of  the  physical  constants  of  a  number  of 
normal  members  (40)  of  the  paraffin  series  is  given  below. 

It  is  seen  from  this  table  that  the  first  four  members  are  gases 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  those  from  C^  to  C„  liquids,  and  the 
higher  members  solids.  Although  methane  is  odourless,  the  liquid 
members  have  a  characteristic  petroleum-like  smell;  the  solid 
members,  on  the  other  hand,  are  perfectly  free  from  smell.  They 
are  all  almost  insoluble  in  water. 


Formula. 

Name. 

CH. 

MetbaDe 

i\\U 

Etbane 

C,H. 

Propane 

('♦H.o 

Butane 

C'.H,, 

Pentane 

C\N,4 

Hexane 

C\H.. 

Heptane 

(•.!!,• 

Octane 

c.n,o 

Nonane 

CioHss 

Decane 

C.,H,4 

Un'iecane 

C.,II„ 

Dodecane 

CmH.o 

Tetradecane 

CmHm 

Hexadecane 

C'9oH4a 

Eicosane 

C.iIIm 

Heneicosane 

C»H„ 

Tricosane 

C«iHt4 

HentriacoDtane 

C»»Htj 

Pentatriacontane 

CaoHijj 

llexacontane 

Meltiti]?- 
point. 


186' 
172-r 


sr 

31- 
26" 
12' 
4' 
18- 
87' 
40- 
48^ 
68- 
75- 
101- 


Specific  Gravity. 


0.415  fat  -  164") 

0.446  (at  0-) 

0-586  (atO-) 

0-GOO  (atO-) 

0-627  (at  14-) 

0-658  (at  20-) 

0-688  „ 

0-702  „ 

0-718  „ 

0-780  „ 

0  •  774  at  tlie  melting-point 

0-773 

0-775 

0-775 


»• 
♦» 


0-778 
0-778 
0-779 
0-781 
0.782 


t» 
It 
»» 
I* 


•( 

»» 
If 
ft 


i» 

i» 
»t 
>» 
I* 
*f 
>• 


f* 
If 
If 
f » 
If 
f  f 
f  > 
>> 


*  At  15  mm.  pressure,  and  the  same  for  those  following 

It  should  be  further  remarked  that  the  differences  between  the 
melting-points  and  boiling-points  respectively  of  successive  mem- 
bers of  the  series  become  smaller  with  increase  in  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  This  phenomenon  is  usually  found  in  homologous 
series. 


IsomerlBm  and  Structure, 

37.  There  is  only  one  substance  known  with  the  formula  CII,; 
this  is  methane.  Similarly,  there  is  only  one  compound  having  tiie 
formula  C,H,,  and  one  with  the  formula  Cyij.     There  «ro.  } >ow- 
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ever,  two  compounds  known  with  the  formula  C^H,^^,  three  with 
the  formula  C^H,,,  five  with  the  formula  C,H,^,  etc.  The  phe- 
nomenon of  two  or  more  compounds  being  represented  by  one 
formula  is  called  isovierism  {2),  and  compounds  having  the  same 
formula  are  called  isomers.  This  is  explained  by  a  consideration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  atoms  are  grouped  in  the  molecule. 

One  of  two  hypotheses  may  be  adopted.  In  the  first  place,  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  may  be  regarded  as  continually  chang- 
ing, a  molecule  being  represented  as  like  a  planetary  system,  the 
configuration  of  which  changes  from  moment  to  moment.  This 
hypothesis,  however,  cannot  explain  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  apparent  how,  for  example,  the  four  carbon  atoms 
and  ten  hydrogen  atoms  in  butane  could  form  two  different  sub- 
stances if  the  arrangement  were  indeterminate,  for  there  are 
trillions  of  molecules  present  in  as  little  as  one  cubic  millimetre, 
and  all  the  possible  configurations  of  these  fourteen  atoms  must 
therefore  be  supposed  to  occur  every  moment. 

Isomerism  can  at  once  be  understood  by  assuming  that  there  ia 
a  definite  and  unchanging  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  because  the  difference  in  the  properties  of  isomeric 
compounds  may  be  then  explained  by  a  difference  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  equal  numbers  of  the  same  atoms. 

• 

A  definite  and  unchanging  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  mole- 
cule does  not  involve  their  being  immovable  in  relation  to  one  another. 
They  may  be  supposed,  for  example,  to  revolve  round  a  position  of 
equilibrium  without  any  alteration  in  their  order  of  succession. 

38.  Since  the  phenomenon  of  isomerism  leads  to  the  assump- 
tion of  a  definite  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule,  it  is 
necessary  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  the  arrangement  of 
the  atoms  in  the  molecules  of  different  compounds  is.  The  start- 
ing-point for  this  is  the  tetra valency  of  the  carbon  atom.  In  i\v? 
case  of  methane  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  mav  be  represented 

/  H 

by  the  formula  C<jx,  in  which  the  four  linkings  of  the  carbon 

^11 
atom  act,  as  it  were,  like  four  points  of  attraction,  each  one  hold- 
ing a  monovalent  hydrogen  atom  fast.    This  is  the  only  possibility^ 
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because  the  hydrogen  atoms  cannot  be  bound  to  one  another,  since 
the  only  point  of  attraction,  or  single  linking,  of  each  of  them  is 
already  in  union  with  one  of  the  Unkings  of  the  carbon  atom. 

We  shall  now  try  to  ascertain  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in 
ethane,  C,!!^.  This  substance  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of 
sodium  upon  methyl  iodide,  CH,I  (31).  We  have  here  a  tetra- 
valent  carbon  atom,  three  monovalent  hydrogen  atoms,  and  one 
monovalent  iodine  atom.     It  must  therefore  be  represented  thus: 

Sodium  reacts  with  methyl  iodide  in  such  a  way  that  the  iodine 
atoms  are  abstracted  from  two  molecules,  with  formation  of 
ethane.  The  removal  of  the  iodine  atom  has  the  effect  of  setting 
free  the  carbon  linking  previously  attached  to  this  atom,  ^vith  the 

production  of  two  groups  11- C — .     Since  the  formula  of  ethane 

n/ 

is  C,H,,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  possible  arrangement  of  its 
atoms  is  the  one  in  which  the  two  free  linkings  of  the  methyl- 
groups  are  united  to  one  another: 

IIv  Al 

11-^C— C^II 

The  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  propane  can  be  determined 
in  an  exactly  analogous  manner.  It  has  been  mentioned  (31)  that 
propane  is  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  methyl 
and  ethyl  halides.  Since  ethane  can  be  jirepared  in  the  way  men« 
tioned  above,  the  formula  of  an  ethyl  halide  can  only  be 

where  X  represents  a  halogen  atom. 

If  the  halogen  is  taken  away  from  this  and  from  methyl  iodide 
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at  the  same  time,  the  residues  uuite  together,   showing  that 
propane  has  the  following  structure : 

H 

H-^C— C— CeH 

H/      ^      \H  _ 

or  shortly  H,C.CH,.CH,. 

An  arrangement  of  symbols  like  this,  which  expresses  the  con- 
figuration of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule,  thus  indicating  the  form  or 
structure,  is  called  a  structural  or  constitutional  fonnula. 

39.  The  following  example  makes  it  clear  how  cases  of  isomer- 
ism can  be  explained  by  differences  in  structure.  Among  the  five 
known  hexanes  there  is  one  which  boils  at  G9°  and  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-6583  at  20-0°,  and  another  which. boils  at  58°  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-CTOl  at  17-5°.  The  first  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  on  normal  propyl  iodide,  CIIj-CHj.CII,!.  It 
follows  from  what  has  been  said  above  that  this  hexane  must  have 
the  structure 

CIT,. Cn,. CH  ~C1I,. CIT,. CH,. 

It  is  called  dipropyU  on  the  assumption  that  it  has  been  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  propyl-groups. 

In  addition  to  this  normal  propyl  iodide,  an  isomer  is  known 
having  the  name  isopropyl  iodide.  Both  compounds  can  be 
easily  converted  into  propane,  Cn^.CIIj-CHj.  Assuming  that  the 
isomerism  is  due  to  a  different  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the 
molecule,  it  follows  that  the  isomerism  of  tlie  two  compounds 
CjlIJ  can  only  be  explained  by  a  difference  in  tlie  position  occu- 
pied by  the  io<Hne  atom  in  the  molecule,  because  the  arrangement 
of  the  atoms  in  propane  is  known,  and  the  propyl  iodides  only 
differ  from  propane  in  having  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the 
latter  replaced  by  iodine.  Isopropyl  iodide  must  therefore  have 
the  structure 

H 

cn,.c.cii„ 

I 
if  the  constitution  of  normal  propyl  iodide  is  CHj-CHj.CHJ. 
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The  hexane  boiling  at  58°  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium 
on  isopropyl  iodide.  From  this  method  of  formation  it  is  evident 
that  this  hexane  has  the  structure 

CH,.CH.CH.  CH.^p„  nw^CH. 

CHjCHCH,  ^^t  CH, 

For  this  reason  it^s  called  di-isopropyh 


Carbon  Chains. 

40.  It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  the  facts  necessitate 
the  assumption  of  a  bond  between  carbon  atoms  in  the  mole- 
cules of  organic  compounds.  This  bond  is  a  very  strong  one,  for, 
as  we  have  already  seen  (31),  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  resist 
the  action  of  powerful  chemical  reagents.  The  property  possessed 
by  carbon  atoms  of  combining  together  to  form  a  series  of  many 
atoms,  a  carbon  chain,  like  that  in  the  hexanes  above  described, 
furnishes  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and  the  atoms  of  all 
the  other  elements,  which  either  have  not  this  power,  or  only  in  a 
very  inferior  degree.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  carbon  com- 
pounds is  so  enormous  is  due  to  this  property,  in  conjunction  with 
the  tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atom. 

A  carbon  chain  like  that  in  normal  hexane  (dipropyl)  is  said 
to  be  normal.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  branched  chain,  an 
example  of  which  is  furnished  by  di-isopropyl.  Each  carbon  atom 
in  the  normal  chain  is  linked  directly  to  not  more  than  two  others; 
in  branched  chains  there  are  carbon  atoms  which  are  directlv 
linked  to  three  or  four  other^.  A  normal-chain  compound  is 
usually  denoted  by  putting  n  before  its  name;  branched-chain 
compounds  are  often  distinguished  by  the  prefix  i.so. 

A  few  other  definitions  may  find  a  place  here.  A  carbon  atom 
which  is  only  linked  to  one  other  carbon  atom  is  calltMl  primary. 
If  it  is  linked  to  two  carbon  atoms  it  is  named  secondary;  if  to 
three,  tertiary;  if  to  four,  quaternary,  A  carbon  atom  situated 
at  the  end  of  a  chain  is  called  terminal.  The  carbon  atoms  of  a 
chain  are  distinguished  by  numbers,  the  terminal  one  being 
denoted  by  1,  the  one  next  it  by  2,  etc. ;  for  example, 

cn,.cn..cH,.CH,. 

12  8  4 
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Sometimes  the  terminal  atom  is  denoted  by  co,  the  one  linked  to 
it  by  a,  and  the  succeeding  one  by  p,  etc. 

Law  of  the  Even  Hnmbert  of  Atoms. — The  number  of  hydrogen  atoms 
in  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  must  be  an  even  one,  since  their  formula 
is  CnHsn+9.  All  other  organic  compounds  may  be  regarded  as  being 
derived  by  the  exchange  of  these  hydrogen  atoms  for  other  elements 
or  groups  of  atoms,  or  by  the  removal  of  an  even  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms,  or  by  both  causes  simultaneously.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  sum  of  the  atoms  with  uneven  valency  (hydrogen,  the  h  ilogens, 
nitrogen,  phosphorus,  etc.)  must  always  be  an  even  number.  The 
molecule  of  a  substance  whose  empirical  composition  is  CsH^NOs  must 
be  at  least  twice  as  great  as  this,  because  2H  +  IN  is  uneven. 

Number  of  Possible  iBomers. 

41.  The  tetravalency  of  the  carbon  atom,  coupled  with  the 
principle  of  the  formation  of  chains  of  atoms,  not  only  enables  us 
to  account  for  the  isomers  which  are  known  to  exist,  but  also  puts 
us  in  the  position  of  being  able  to  predict  the  existence  of  com- 
pounds.    For  a  compound  C^Hj^,  for  example,  either  the  structure 

CH,.CII,.CH,.CH,  or  ^jJ»>CH.Cn,   may  be  assumed,  and  in 

this  case  there  are  no  further  iiossibilities.     Peutaiie  may  have  the 
following  structural  formulae: 

(1)  CH,.CH,CH,CH,CH,;  (2)  CH,.CH..Cn<^2'; 

(')  cS:>^'<ch:- 

For  hezane  the  following  five  are  possible : 

(1)  CH,.CH,.CH,CH,.CII,.CH,;  (2)  CII,.CH,CH,.CH<^J»,' 
(3)  CH,.CH,.CH.CH,.Cn,;  (4)  CII.CH.CH.Cn,; 

on.  On,  CH, 

.CH, 
(5)  CH,.CIL.Cf-CH,. 

\CH, 

If  the  principles  given  above  be  assumed,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
find  structural  formulae  other  than  those  mentioned. 

Should  it  bo  possible  to  actually  obtain  the  same  number  of 
isomers  as  can  be  thus  predicted,  and  no  more,  and  should  the 
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products  of  synthesis  or  decomposition  of  the  existing  isomers 
necessitate  the  assumption  of  the  same  structural  formulsB  as  those 
required  by  the  theory,  these  facts  constitute  a  very  important 
confirmation  of  the  correctness  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
theory  is  based.  This  has  in  fact  been  proved  to  hold  good  in 
numerous  instances,  and  therefore,  on  the  other  hand,  affords  an 
important  means  for  determining  the  structure  of  a  compound, 
"because  if  all  the  structural  formula?  which  are  possible  for  the 
compound  according  to  the  theory  are  considered,  one  of  them 
will  be  found  to  be  that  of  the  substance. 

In  verv  manv  cases  the  number  of  isomers  actuallv  known 
is  much  smaller  than  that  which  is  possible.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  possible  isomers  increases  very 
quickly  with  increase  of  the  num])or  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  com- 
pound. Cayley  has  calculated  that  there  are  nine  possible 
isomers  for  C',!!,^,  eighteen  for  CJI,^,  thirty-five  for  Cjll^^j, 
seventv-five  for  C,..II„,  one  hundred  and  fiftv-nine  for  C,,H,^,  three 
hundred  and  fifty-four  for  C,,H..g,  eight  hundred  and  two  for 
CjJIjg,  etc.  Chemists  have  not  tried  to  prepare,  for  example, 
every  one  of  the  eight  hundred  and  two  possible  isomers  of  the 
formula  C^Hj^,  because  their  attention  has  been  occupied  by  more 
important  problems.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  all  these  ('oni}>ounds,  because,  as  mentioned 
above,  the  methods  for  building  them  up  are  known,  and  there 
would  therefore  be  no  theoretical  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  these 
experiments,  though  there  might  be  hindrances  of  an  experimental 
nature. 

Physical  Properties  of  Isomeric  Componnds. 

42.  The  normal  compound  has  the  highest  boiling-point  among 
the  different  isomers,  and  this  rule  holds  gofxl  in  general  for 
homologous  series  other  than  that  of  the  methane  hydrocarbons. 

Example,  Normal  hexane  boils  at  09^,  and  the  boiling-points 
of  the  different  isomers  are: 

Methyldiethylmethane :  (C,II,),C1I  •  CH,  B.  P.  04°. 

Ethyfisobutyl :  C,II,.CH,.Cll(Cig,  „     G2\ 

Di-isopropyl:  (Cig^CH-ClUCII,),  „     58^ 

Trimethylethyhnethane :  (CHj^jCCJI,  „     46°. 


ALCOHOLS,   C„H,„,,0. 

Methods  of  Formation  and  ConBtitution. 

43.  The  members  of  this  homologous  series  can  be  obtained 
by  the  action  of  silver  hydroxide  on  the  alkyl  halides : 

C,H,„,,I  +  AgOH  =  C„H,„,,0  +  Agl. 

It  is  usual  to  bring  an  alkyl  iodide  in  contact  with  moist  oxide 
of  silver,  of  which  the  portion  dissolved  in  the  water  reacts  like 
silver  hydroxide  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  246).  The  preparation 
of  the  alcohol  from  the  iodide  can  also  be  effected  by  heating  it 
with  excess  of  water  at  100° : 

CJIjI  +  110  =  C,H,0  +  HI. 

When  sodium  reacts  with  an  alcohol  C^H^n^^O,  one  gramme- 
atom  of  free  hydrogen  is  liberated  from  each  gramme-molecule  of 
the  alcohol,  and  a  compound  called  sodium  alcoholate  with  the 
formula  CnHjp.jNaO  is  produced,  which  decomposes  in  presence  of 
excess  of  water  into  NaOII  and  an  alcohol.  The  sodium  has  thus 
replaced  one  atom  of  hydrogen,  and  neither  it  nor  any  other 
metal  can  replace  more  than  one  hydrogen  atom;  if  excess  of 
sodium  is  added,  it  remains  unacted  upon.  It  follows  that  there 
is  only  one  hydrogen  atom  in  the  alcohol  which  is  replaceable  by 
sodium. 

When  an  alcohol  is  treated  with  trichloride  or  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus,  an  alkyl  chloride  is  formed : 

3C..H,„.,0  +  PCI.  =  3C„U,„„C1  +  H,PO,. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  deduce  the  constitution  of  the  alcohols 
from  these  facts.  Silver  hydroxide  can  only  have  the  structure 
Ag — 0 — H,  its  divalent  oxygen  atom  being  linked  to  its  monovalent 
silver  and  hydrogen  atoms.  When  silver  hydroxide  is  brought 
into  contact  with  an  alkyl  iodide,  the  reaction  must  be  supposed 
to  take  place  in  such  a  way  that  on  the  one  hand  the  iodine 
atom  is  set  free  from  the  alkyl-group,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
silver  atom  from  the  hydroxyl-group.  The  alkyl-group  and  the 
hydroxyl-group  are  thus  afforded  the  opportunity  of  uniting  with 
one  another  by  means  of  the  linking  which  has  been  set  free  in 
each  of  them : 

CJI,„..  JTAgOII  -*C„II,„, -OH. 


•  •  •  • 
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This  method  of  formation  proves  that  the  alcohols  contain  a 
hydroxyl-group ;  their  preparation  from  alkyl  iodides  and  water 
leads  also  to  the  same  conclusion,  which  is  further  supported  by 
the  two  properties  of  alcohols  mentioned  above.  It  is  evident  that 
if  their  structure  is  expressed  by  C„ll,„^j  •  OH,  all  the  hydrogen 
.:toms  present,  except  one,  are  linked  directly  to  carbon,  while  one 
hydrogen  atom  occupies  a  special  position  in  the  molecule,  being 
attached  to  the  oxygen  atom,  which  in  its  turn  is  united  through 
its  second  linking  to  a  carbon  atom.  It  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  special  position  occupied  by  this  hydrogen  atom  is  accom- 
panied by  a  special  property,  that  of  being  the  only  one  of  all  the 
hydrogen  atoms  wliich  is  replaceable  by  alkali-metals.  Moreover, 
sodium  sets  free  hydrogen  from  another  compound  which  without 
doubt  contains  a  hydroxyl-group;  this  compound  is  water,  for 
which  no  other  constitution  is  i>ossible  than  H — 0 — H. 

The  fact  that  the  alcohols  are  ctmverted  into  alkyl  chlorides 
by  the  action  of  the  clilorides  of  i)]iosphoni8  is  perfectly  in  accord 
with  their  containing  a  hydroxyl-group.  It  is  seen  at  once  from 
the  empirical  formula?  Cj,li^„,^0  and  C^Hj^^jX,  that  the  halogen 
has  replaced  OIL  It  may  be  assumed  tluit  in  tliis  reaction  the 
hydroxyl  of  the  alcohol  has  elianged  places  with  the  chlorine  of 
the  phosphorus  compound: 

3(C„n„..,.oir)  +  c%p. 

A  consideration  of  the  possible  constitutional  formula?  for  sub- 
stances having  the  general  molecular  formula  C„H.,„..,<)  reveals  the 
fact  that  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  oxygen  atom  is 
linked,  only  two  formula*  are  possible;  thus,  the  (*()nii)ound  CJI^O 
could  be  either 

I.   CIIj.CII^.OlI,     or     II.   CIIj.OClI,. 

Since  all  the  hvdro<ren  atoms  in  the  second  formula  have  the 
same  value,  it  cannot  be  the  one  representing  an  alcohol,  as  it  would 
not  account  for  a  very  important  property  of  these  f'oin]M>unds, 
the  action  of  the  alkali-metals  upon  them.  The  action  of  silver 
hvdroxide  on  an  alkvl  iodide,  or  tliat  of  PCL  on  an  al(M>ln)L  would 
accord  eciually  ill  with  this  formula,  whereas  formula  1  explains 
these  reactions  fully;  it  must  therefore  be  adopte«l. 
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The  constitutional  formulfle  of  the  alcohols  have  thus  been 
deduced  from  their  properties.  Inversely,  the  constitiUional  forynu- 
l(B  account  for  all  the  chemical  properties  of  the  compounds,  being 
simply  a  short  way  of  expressing  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
valuable  these  formulas  are;  because,  if  it  is  possible  to  derive  a 
structural  formula  by  studying  some  of  the  properties  of  a  com- 
pound, it  will  be  possible  from  this  to  deduce  its  other  properties. 
The  existence  of  properties  indicated  in  this  way  has  in  numerous 
instances  been  established  by  experiment. 

Nomenclature  and  Isomerism. 

44.  The  alcohols  of  this  series  are  named  after  the  alkyl-groups 
contained  in  them;  for  example,  methyl^  ethyly  propyl,  etc.,  alcohol. 

Isomerism  may  arise  in  three  ways :  by  branching  of  the  carbon 
chains,  through  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl-group,  or  through 
both  these  causes  simultaneously. 

This  is  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  isomeric  alcohols 
C.toC,: 


Kame. 

Formula. 

BoiliDf?. 
point. 

Specific  Gravity 
Rt20«». 

Propyl  alcohols  C.H.O 

1.  Normal 

CH,.CH,.CH,OH 

97° 

0.804 

2.  Iso 

CH,.CHOH.CH, 

81- 

0-789 

Butyl  aleoholi  CfHioO 
1.  Noriual  primary 

CH,.CH,.CH,.CH,OII 

117' 

0-810 

2.         ,,       secondary 

CH,.CH,.(^HOH.CH, 

100* 

8.  Iso 

(CH,),CU.CH,OH 

107' 

0.806 

4.  Trimetbylcarbinol 

(CH,),C.OH 

sa'' 

0-786 

Amyl  alcohols  CtHiaO 

1.  Normal  primary 

CH,.(CH,),.CH,OH 

las'* 

0-815 

2.  Isobutylcarbinol 

(CH,),CH.CH,.CH,OH 

131<» 

0-810 

3.  Secondary  biitylcarbinol 

CH,.CH(C,H.).CH,OH 

1280 

4.  Meihylpropylcarblnol 

CH,.(CHa),.CHOH.CH, 

119"' 

5.  Metbylisopropylcarbinol^ 

(CH,),CH.CHOH.CH, 

112.5" 

6.  Dietbylcarbinol 

C,n..CHOH.C,H. 

117- 

7.  Dimetbyletbylcarbinol 

(CH,)aC(0H).C,H5 

102" 

8.  Tertiary  batylcarbinol 

(CH,),C.CH,OH 

112" 

The  names  containing  carbinol  have  reference  to  the  fact  that 
all  alcohols  may  be  looked  upon  as  methyl  alcohol  (carbinol)  y  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  hydrogen  atoms,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  in  the  hydroxyl-group,  are  replaced  by  alkyl-grouj)?. 
In  this  way,  isobutyl  alcohol  is  called  isopropylcarhi noU  secondary 
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butyl  alcohol  methylethylcarbinol,  and  normal  butyl  alcohol  n-pro- 
pylcarbinoly  etc. 

As  is  erident  from  the  above  examples,  a  primary  alcohol  is 
one  in  which  the  hydroxyl-group  is  linked  to  a  primary  carbon 
atom  (40) ;  while  in  a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  alcohol  the  hydroxji 
is  linked  to  a  secondary  or  a  tertiary  carbon  atom  respectively. 
Similarly,  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  pro- 
duced by  replacement  of  hydrogen  linked  to  a  primary,  secondary, 
or  tertiary  atom  are  called  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary  com- 
pounds.    Thus  primary  alcohols  are  represented  by  the  general 

formula  CJI^^.j— CH,OH,    secondary  by  C„H^,j— C:^C„H,„,,, 

and  tertiary  by 

n  XT 

CmHjm^.,— C OH. 

ri  XT  / 


General  Properties  of  the  Alcohols. 

46.  Some  of  the  physical  properties  of  the  alcohols  are  given 
in  the  following  table,  w^hich  includes  only  normal  primary  com- 
pounds : 


Name. 

Formula. 

Specific  Gravity 

Boiling-point. 

Difference  of  the 
Boiling-points. 

Methyl  alcohol 

CH.OH 

0.812 

06'' 

19* 
20** 
20« 

20- 
18* 
16=* 

Ethyl 

CIUOH 

0-806 

j          TS'' 

Propyl       ,, 

C,H,OH 

0-817 

'          97" 

Buiyl 

CMl.OH 

0-823 

ur 

Anivl         ,, 
Hexyl 

C\H,,OiI 
C.Hi.OH 

0-829 
0-838 

187- 
'         157" 

Heptvl 

C,H,,OH 

0-886 

175- 

Octyl 

C.HmOU 

0-839 

;         1910 

Nonyl 

c.H„on 

0-842 

213° 

«^« 

It  is  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  boiling-point  of  about 
20°  for  everv  additional  CH.  in  the  formulae.  A  similar  retrularitv 
is  found  in  other  homologous  series.  This  table,  togetlier  with 
that  on  page  51,  shows  that  the  nonnal  compounds  have  tlie 
highest  boiling-points;  and  this  also  holds  good  for  the  hydrocar- 
bons (42). 

The  lower  alcohols  (C,  —  CJ  are  mobile  liquids,  the  middle 
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ones  (Cj  —  C,i)  are  of  a  more  oily  nature,  while  the  higher  mem- 
bers are  solid  at  the  ordinary  temperature ;  all  are  colourless,  at 
least  in  thin  layers.  In  thick  layers  they  are  slightly  yellow,  the 
colour  becoming  more  marked  with  increase  in  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  The  first  members  (C,  —  C,)  are  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  water,  but  the  solubility  of  the  higher  members 
diminishes  quickly  as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  increases. 

The  lower  members  have  a  spirituous  smell,  and  the  middle 
ones  a  disagreeable  one,  while  the  solid  members  are  odourless. 
Their  specific  gravity  is  less  than  1. 

Methyl  Alcohol,  CH,OH. 

46.  This  substance  is  obtained  on  the  large  scale  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  wood  in  iron  retorts  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible;  or  better,  by  treatment  of  wood  with  hot  prodvcer-gas, 
which  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide  and  nitrogen,  obtained 
by  passing  air  over  coke  at  a  white  heat.  To  these  methods  of 
preparation  the  substance  owes  its  name  wood-spirit.  The 
products  of  the  distillation  are  gases,  an  aqueous  liquid,  and  tar. 
The  aqueous  solution  contains  methyl  alcohol,  along  with  a 
number  of  other  substances,  of  which  the  chief  are  acetic  acid  and 
acetone.  The  acetic  acid  is  made  to  combine  with  lime,  and  the 
methyl  alcohol  purified  by  fractional  distillation,  and  other  methods. 
It  is  used  in  commerce  in  the  preparation  of  aniline  dyes  and 
formaldehyde,  for  the  denaturation  of  spirit  so  as  to  render  it  unfit 
for  drinking  purposes  (48),  etc. 

Methyl  alcohol  burns  with  a  pale-blue  flame,  and  is  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  the  mixing  being  accompanied  by 
contraction  and  the  development  of  heat.  Its  melting-point  is 
—  93.9°;  its  other  physical  properties  will  be  found  in  the  table 
on  page  52. 

Ethyl  Alcohol,  C,H,OH. 

47.  This  is  ordinary  alcohol,  and  is  prepared  artificially  in 
enormous  quantities.  Its  preparation  depends  upon  a  property 
possessed  by  glucose,  a  sugar  with  the  formula  CgII,..0^,  of  decom- 
posing into  carbon  dioxide  and  alcohol  in  presence  of  yeast-cells : 

C.ll.,0.  =  2C,II.O  +  2C0.. 
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About  95^  of  the  glucose  decomposes  according  to  this  equation ; 
3,  nnmber  of  higher  alcohols  of  this  series,  chiefly  amyl  alcohols, 
C!jH[,OH,  are  formed  as  by-products,  together  with  glycerol,  »wo 
cinic  acid,  etc. 

In  the  technical  manufacture  of  alcohol,  this  sugar  iteelf  is  not 
ased  as  a  basis,  owing  to  its  being  too  costly.  Some  substance 
rich  in  starch,  (G,H,,0,),,  such  as  potatoes,  grain,  etc.,  is  used 
insteud.  By  the  action  of  enzymes,  the  starch  is  almost  completely 
converted  into  maltose,  C„H„0[, ,  one  molecule  of  this  compound 
being  then  converted  into  two  molecules  of  glucose  by  the  action 
-of  one  molecule  of  water: 


Enzymes  aro  clietnicil  coni]>ounda  (unorganized  ferments)  which 
bave  the  property,  when  certain  substances  are  brought  into  contact 
with  small  quantities  of  ihcm,  of  causing  these  substances  to  decom- 
pose,  in  most  cases  with  addition  of  the  elements  of  water.  Their 
constitution  and  the  way  in  n'liich  they  aet  are  both  unknonn  (223j. 
The  particular  enzyme  which  is  used  in  the  technical  manufac-- 
tnro  of  maltose  from  starch  is  called  diastase;  it  ie  present  in 
spriirating  barley.  The  reaction  to  which  it 
L'ivL"^  rise  is  called  saccharijicatiou.  'When 
l"itiitoe9  are  used,  they  are  first  made  into 
;i  thin,  homogeneous  pulp  by  treatment  with 
sioani  under  presaurc  at  140°  to  15U°,  gprout- 
iiig  barley  being  then  added  after  cooling. 
At  ft  temperature  of  00°  to  ii'i',  the  decom- 
position into  maltose  is  completed  in  twenty 
utes. 

After  the  maltose  solution  has  Ijeen  pre- 
jiared,  yeast  jfl  addeil,  and  the  feniientation 
curried  on  at  a  temperature  lidotr  'A'.V .     In 
order  to  soparato 
lie   resulting  al- 
cohol    from     the 
■thcr  pulistnnces 
hicii    arc    jires- 
the  i^r.iduc't 


Fig.  28.— Fb  action  at  I) 
distillation;  by  using  &  fracfionatingHioh 


Itcl     to 
(Fig.  n),  iilchol  of 
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90^^  strength  can  be  obtained,  although  the  concentration  of  the 
alcohol  in  the  fermented  liquid  does  not  exceed  18^. 

The  thin  liquid  residue  remaining  in  the  still  is  called  spent 
washy  and  is  used  for  feeding  cattle;  it  contains,  amongst  other 
things,  almost  all  the  albuminous  substances  present  in  the 
material  from  which  the  spirit  has  been  manufactured. 

The  crude  spirit  {low  wines)  so  prepared  is  again  carefully 
fractionated,  when  alcohol  of  96ji^  by  volume  {spirits)  is  obtained. 
The  fractions  of  higher  boiling-point  consist  of  an  oily  liquid  with 
an  unpleasant  smell,  which  is  called  fusel  oil,  and  contains  chiefly 
amyl  alcohols  and  other  homologues.  The  residue  is  called  spent 
lees. 

AlcoJiolic  beverages  have  long  been  known.  They  are  clasisified 
into  two  main  divisions,  those  that  have  been  distilled  and  those  that 
have  not.  To  the  first  class  belong  brandy  (40-50ji  alcohol),  gin 
(alcohol  distilled  with  juniper  berries),  co(i/;?ac  (obtained  by  distilling 
wine,  above  50%  alcohol),  etc.  The  second  class  includes  beer  (3-4^ 
alcohol),  un7ie  (8*5-105f  alcohol),  madeira  (up  to  21%  alcohol),  etc. 

48.  The  alcohol  of  commerce  {spirits  of  wine)  always  contains 
water.  In  order  to  obtain  anhydrous  or  absolute  alcohol  from  this, 
lumps  of  quicklime  are  added  to  spirit  containing  a  high  per- 
centage of  alcohol,  until  the  quicklime  shows  itself  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid.  The  latter  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  some 
days,  or  boiled  for  several  hours  under  a  reflux-condenser  (18), 
after  which  it  is  distilled.  The  preparation  is  much  facilitated, 
and  the  loss,  which  is  rather  large  by  this  method,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  by  introducing  a  spirit  of  high  percentage  along 
with  a  little  quicklime  into  a  vat,  which  is  then  closed  by  a  screw 
top,  and  heated  some  hours  at  100°  in  a  water-bath;  the  spirit 
is  then  distilled.  In  order  to  i)reiiare  absolute  alcohol  from  dilute 
alcohol,  the  latter  must  first  be  concentrated  by  distilling  it  from 
a  water-bath.  This  can  also  be  effected  by  the  addition  of  solid 
potassium  carbonate,  which  causes  the  liquid  to  separate  into  two 
layers,  the  aqueous  one  below  and  the  alcoholic  one  above ;  alcohol 
of  91*5^  by  weight  is  thus  obtained. 

Absolute  alcohol  is  a  mobile,  colourless  liquid,  with  a  charac- 
teristic smell.  It  solidifies  at  —  112-3'^,  and  burns  with  a  ])ale- 
blue,  non-luminous  flame.  It  is  very  hygroscopic,  being  miscible 
with  water  in  all  proportions  with  contraction  and  rise  in  tem- 
perature.    The  maximum  contraction  is  obtained  by  mixing  52 
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volumes  of  alcohol  with.  48  volumes  of  water,  the  volume  of  the 
resulting  mixture  at  20°  being  96*3  instead  of  100. 

A  test  for  absolute  alcohol  is  its  behaviour  with  anhydrona 
copper  sulphate,  which  remains  perfectly  colourless  when  in  contact 
with  it,  whereas  if  the  slightest  trace  of  water  is  present,  the  copper 
sulphate  develops  a  light-blue  colour  after  several  hours.  The 
specific  gravity,  a  physical  constant  which  is  often  used  to  ascertain 
the  purity  of  liquid  compounds,  may  also  be  employed  for  the  same 
purpose. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  alcohol  in  mixtures  of  water  and  alcohol  has  for  indus- 
trial and  fiscal  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  method  for 
quickly  and  easily  determining  this.  Different  chemists,  among 
them  vox  Baumhauer,  have  shown  that  the  determination  of  the 
specific  gnivity  and  the  temperature  of  such  a  mixture,  affords  the 
easiest  method  of  effecting  this.  For  this  purpose  a  table  has  been, 
prepared  with  great  accuracy,  showing  the  specific  gravities  of  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  and  water  from  0^  to  100^,  at  temperatures  between 
0°  and  30°.  When  the  specific  gravity  and  tempemturo  of  a  given 
mixture  have  been  determined,  the  percentage  of  alcohol  may  be 
found  by  reference  to  the  table.  The  specific  gravity  is  usually 
determined  in  practice  with  a  delicate  hydrometer. 

In  commerce  and  in  the  arts,  the  amount  of  alcohol  is  usually 
expressed  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  volume-percentage^  or  the 
number  of  litres  of  absolute  alcohol  contained  in  100  litres  of  the 
aqueous  solution.*    For  scientific  purposes  it  is  usually  expressed  in 

*  Id  Great  Britain  the  standard  is  proof-tpini.  This  name  is  derived  from 
the  old  method  of  testing  spirit  br  moistening  gunpowder  with  it,  and  then 
bringing  the  mixture  into  contact  with  a  lighted  match.  If  the  alcohol  were 
**  under  proof,'*  the  powder  did  not  take  fire,  but  if  lUere  were  sufficient  alco- 
hol present,  the  application  of  the  light  ignited  the  guni>owder,  the  spirit 
being  then  '*  over  proof.  *  When  the  proportions  of  alcohol  and  water  were 
such  that  it  was  just  possible  to  set  fire  to  the  powder,  the  sami)le  was  de- 
scribed as  "proof-spirit."  When  the  spirit  is  weaker  than  proof-spirit  it  is 
said  to  be  tinder  proofs  and  when  stronger  than  proof.si>irit  is  said  to  be  oter 
proof;  for  example,  a  spirit  which  is  5*  under  proof  would  contain  in  each  100 
volumes  the  same  quantity  of  alcohol  as  that  contained  in  95  volumes  of  proof, 
spirit,  and  a  spirit  5*  over  proof  would  need  5  volumes  of  water  added  to  each 
100  volumes  to  convert  it  into  proof-spirit.  Br  act  of  Pariiame:;t  '  proof- 
spirit  *'  is  defined  as  **  such  a  spirit  as  Khali  at  a  temperature  of  51"  K  weigh 
exactly  \\  of  an  equal  measure  of  distiileti  wr.ter.  '  Tliis  corr«*8i>onds  to  a 
spirit  containing  571)5  of  alcohol  by  volume,  or  49-3S»  by  weight.— Translator. 
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percentage  by  weight,  or  the  number  of  grammes  of  alcohol  contained 
in  100  grammes  of  the  aqueous  solution.  These  percentage-numbers 
are  not  the  same,  because  contraction  takes  place  when  alcohol  and 
water  are  mixed,  so  that  the  percentages  by  weight  are  smaller  than 
those  by  volume  for  a  spirit  of  any  given  concentration. 

The  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  produced  is  consumed  in  the 
form  of  beverages,  the  detrimental  physiological  effects  of  which 
are  augmented  by  the  impurities,  especially  fusel  oil,  which  they 
contain.  Alcohol  is  used  in  commerce  for  the  preparation  of 
lacquers,  varnishes,  dyes,  important  pharmaceutical  preparations 
(chloi:oform,  chloral,  iodoform,  etc.);  it  is  also  employed  for  the 
preservation  of  anatomical  specimens.  Alcohol  is  a  good  solvent 
for  many  organic  compounds,  and  is  widely  employed  in  laboratory 
work  for  this  purpose. 

On  account  of  the  extensive  use  of  alcohol  for  manufacturing- 
processes,  the  industries  in  which  it  is  employed  would  be  para- 
lyzed if  the  necessary  spirit  were  subject  to  the  same  excise  duty 
as  alcohol  intended  for  consumption.  The  alcohol  used  in  manu- 
factures in  some  countries  *  is  accordingly  made  unfit  for  drink- 
ing {denatured  or  methylated)  by  the  addition  of  materials  which 
impart  to  it  a  nauseous  taste,  and  is  sold  duty-free.  On  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  crude  wood  spirit  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
Great  Britain  this  is  supplemented  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  paraffin  oil. 

A  test  for  ethyl  alcohol  is  the  formation  of  iodoform  on  the  addi- 
tion of  iodine  and  caustic  potash  (152). 

Propyl  Alcohols. 

49.  Two  propyl  alcohols  are  known,  one  boiling  at  97°  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*804,  the  other  boiling  at  81°  and 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0*789.  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  been  stated,  only  two  isomers  are  i)ossible : 

CH,.CH,.CH,OH,    and    CH  .CH(OH).CH,. 

Normal  propyl  alcohol  Isopropyl  alcohol 


*The  sale  of  daty-free  alcohol  is  not  permitted  in  the  United  States  ;  a  tax 
is  levied  of  $1.10  per  proof  gallon  (50j(  alcohol  by  volume),  or  $2.07  per  stand- 
ard gallon  (281  cubic  inches  of  94^  alcohol  by  volume),  and  is  a  heavy  burden 
on  many  industries.  The  duty  is  much  higher  in  Great  Britain,  being  11«.  per 
gallon  of  proof-spirit  (British  standard,  p.  56).  but  this  disadvantage  is  in  some 
measure  counterbalanced  by  the  sale  of  duty-free  methylated  spirit  for  manu- 
facturiog  purposes. — Translator. 
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Which  structure  has  to  be  assigned  to  the  substance  with  the 
higher  boiling-point,  and  which  to  that  with  the  lower,  may  be 
determined  by  submitting  the  substances  to  oxidation.  From 
each  of  these  alcohols  is  thus  obtained  a  compound  with  the 
formula  C^H^O,  but  these  oxidation-products  are  not  identical. 
When  they  are  further  oxidized,  the  compound  0,11^0  (propion- 
aldehyde),  obtained  from  the  alcohol  of  higher  boiling-point, 
yields  an  acid  C,H^Oj,  called  propionic  acid;  whereas  the  substance 
CjII^O  (acetone),  obtained  from  the  alcohol  with  the  lower  boiling- 
point,  is  converted  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetic  acid,  C,H^O,: 

CjH^O  (propyl  alcohol  B.P.    97°)— >C,H,0     (propionaldehyde)  — > 

— ^CjII^O,  propionic  acid. 

C.IIgO  (isopropyl  alcohol  B.P.  81°)— >C3lIgO  (acetone)— > 

->C0,  +  CJI.O,  acetic  acid. 

Propionic  acid  has  the  constitution  CII,-Cn,-COOH,  and 
acetone  CH,  •  CO  •  CH, ,  as  will  be  shown  later.  It  will  bo  observed 
that  the  normal  alcohol  alone  is  capable  of  forming  propionic 
acid,  because  the  production  of  this  substance  must  be  due  to  the 
replacement  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  by  one  oxygen  atom,  which  in 
the  normal  alcohol  can  only  give  rise  to  a  compound  having  the 
structure  assigned  to  propionic  acid.  On  the  other  hand,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  substance  having  the  structure  of  acetone  by  removal 
of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  a  compound  CjIIgO  is  only  possible 
when  it  has  the  constitution  of  i80])ropyl  alcohol.  The  alcohol 
of  higher  boiling-point  must  tlierefore  have  the  nornuil  structure, 
and  that  boiling  at  the  lower  temperature  must  be  isopropyl  alcohol. 

Oxidation  affords  a  general  method  for  distinguishing  between 
primary  and  secondary  alcohols.  By  referring  to  the  formulae 
given  in  44,  it  is  seen  that  all  primary  alcohols  contain  the  group 
— CHjOlI,  which  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  the  carboxyl- 

group  — ^^OTP    ^^®    characteristic    group    of    organic    acids; 


further,  all   secondary  alcohols    contain    the    group    II •(•Oil, 

I 

removal  of  the  two  hydrogen  atoms   from  which  yields  tli(»  group 
C  :  0,  characteristic  of  the  ketofie^y  the   homoloinies   of  acetone. 

I 
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The  oxidation  of  a  primary  and  of  a  secondary  alcohol  produces 
rMpectively  an  acid  and  a  ketone  with  the  same  nnmber  of  carbon 
atoms  as  the  original  alcohol. 

A  further  deduction  may  be  made  from  the  facts  above  stated. 
In  the  conversion  of  normal  propyl  alcohol  into  propionic  acid,  as 
well  as  of  isopropyl  alcohol  into  acetone,  tlie  oxidation  occurs 
at  the  carbon  atom  which  is  already  linked  to  oxygen.  This 
is  always  the  case,  and  the  general  rule  may  be  stated  as  follows. 
niien  an  organic  compoimd  is  submitted  to  oxidation^  the  molecule 
is  attacked  at  the  part  tohich  already  contains  oxygen — that  is^ 
where  oxidation  has  already  begun. 

Normal  propyl  alcohol  is  obtained  from  fusel  oil  by  fractiona- 
tion, and  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  agreeable  odour.  It  is 
miscible  with  water  in  all  proportioirs.  Isopropyl  alcohol  is  also 
a  liquid;  it  does  not  occur  in  fusel  oil,  but  may  be  obtained  by  the 
reduction  of  acetone  (120  and  156). 

Butyl  Alcohols. 

60.  Four  butyl  alcohols  are  known  (cf.  Table,  page  51),  which 
is  the  number  possible  according  to-  the  theory.  We  shall  here 
consider  whether  these  theoretically  possible  formulae  are  really  in 
agreement  with  the  properties  of  the  four  isomers.  Two  of  the 
alcohols,  those  boiling  at  117°  and  107°  respectively,  yield  on 
oxidation  acids  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  They 
must  therefore  have  the  structures  1  and  3  (Ibid.),  since  the 
group  — CHjOH  is  present  in  both.  For  reasons  which  will  be 
referred  to  later,  the  alcohol  boiling  at  117°  is  considered  to  have 
the  normal  structure  (1),  and  that  boiling  at  107°  the  struc- 
ture (3).  A  third  butyl  alcohol,  boiling  at  100°,  is  converted  by 
oxidation  into  a  ketone  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
showing  that  it  must  be  a  secondary  alcohol  corresponding  to 
structure  (2).  Lastly,  the  fourth  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
melting  at  25*5°  and  boiling  at  83°.  Since  three  of  the  theoret- 
ically possible  structural  formulae  have  been  assigned  to  the  other 
isomers,  there  remains  for  this  alcohol  only  the  fourth,  which  is 
that  of  a  tertiary  alcohol.  This  stnicturo  for  the  alcohol  melting 
at  25*5°,  which  has  been  thus  arrived  at  by  elimination,  is  in  fact  in 
accordance  with  its  chemical  behaviour.  On  oxidation,  for  exam- 
ple, it  yields  neither  an  acid  nor  a  ketone  with  four  carbon  atoms,. 
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but  the  molecule  is  at  once  split  up  into  substances  containing  a 
smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms.  Remembering  that  an  alcohol 
must  contain  the  group  — CH,OH  in  order  to  yield  on  oxidation 
an  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  that  it  must 


contain  a  group  H  •  C  •  OH  in  order  to  produce  a  ketone  contain- 


ing the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms,  it  is  evident  that  neither 
of  these  can  be  obtained  from  a  tertiary  alcohol.  If  the  oxidation 
takes  place  in  this,  as  in  every  other  case,  at  the  carbon  atom  which 
is  already  linked  to  oxygen,  it  must  result  in  the  decomposition  of 
the  molecule. 

What  has  been  said  above  holds  good  for  tertiary  alcohols  in 
general,  so  that  oxidation  affords  a  means  of  distinguishing  between 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols.  The  experimental 
proof  can  be  summed  up  as  follows. 

A  primary  alcohol  yields  on  oxidation  an  acid  with  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms;  a  secondary  alcohol  yields  on  oxidation  a 
ketone  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms;  while  oxidation  of  a 
tertiary  alcohol  at  once  splits  up  the  molecule,  yielding  compounds 
containi7ig  a  smaller  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Amyl  Alcohols. 

61.  The  alcohols  containing  five  carbon  atoms  are  called  amyl 
alcohols.  There  are  eight  possible  isomers,  and  all  are  known 
(cf.  Table,  page  51).  They  are  liquids  with  a  disagreeable  smell, 
like  that  of  fusel  oil.  Isobutylcarbinol,  (Cll3)./:H.'CII,.CII,0II, 
is  the  principal  constituent  of  fusel  oil  (47). 

One  of  these  alcohols,  secondary  butylcarbinol,  affords  a  very 
remarkable  case  of  isomerism.  It  has  been  shown  how  the 
arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  a  molecule  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomenon of  isomerism.  A  careful  study  of  the  })roperties  of  a 
compound  makes  it  possible  to  assign  to  it  a  structural  formula, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  other  formula?  which  are  possible  for 
its  known  molecular  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  any  given 
structural  formula  represents  only  ofie  compound,  since  such 
a  formula  is  the  expression  of  a  very  definite  set  of  properties; 
when  these  are  unlike  for  two  compounds,  this  must  be  indicated 
by  their  structural  formulaB. 
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Nevertheless,  there  are  three  isomeric  amyl  alcohols  which  have 
been  shown  by  careful  examination  to  have  the  same  structural 
formula: 

That  they  have  this  constitution  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on 
oxidation  they  yield  an  acid 

CH,^(.  .II 
C,H,>^<COOH. 

the  structure  of  which  can  easily  be  proved  by  synthesis  (166). 

The  three  amyl  alcohols  with  this  constitution  have  identical 
chemical  properties;  their  physical  constants  are  also  almost  all 
the  same,  but  one  of  the  latter  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  one 
another.  When  a  beam  of  plane  polarized  light  is  passed  through 
layers  of  these  alcohols,  the  plane  of  polarization  is  rotated  by  one 
isomer  to  the  left,  and  by  the  other  to  the  right,  while  the  third 
alcohol  produces  no  rotation.  The  first  two  are  said  to  be  optically 
active  {21  y  2). 

Since  the  difference  between  optically  active  compounds  de- 
pends only  upon  a  physical  constant,  while  their  chemical  proper- 
ties are  identical,  it  may  bo  asked  whether  this  difference  is  not 
a  purely  physical  one,  arising  from  differences  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  molecules,  such  as  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of 
dimorphous  substances.  There  are  two  reasons  opposed  to  this 
view. 

First,  differences  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecules  can  only 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  solid  substances,  because  it  is 
only  in  these  that  the  molecules  have  a  fixed  position  in  relation 
to  one  another.  It  is  assumed  that  the  molecules  of  liquids  and 
gases  are  free  to  move;  but  they,  too,  afford  examples  of  optical 
activity.  In  the  case  of  liquids  there  is  still  a  possibility  that 
not  the  molecules  themselves,  but  conglomerations  of  them, 
arranged  in  a  definite  manner,  may  be  free  to  move.  Were  this 
the  cause  of  optical  activity,  optically  active  liquids  when  con- 
verted into  the  gaseous  state  should,  their  vapour  densities  being 
normal,  produce  no  rotation  in  the  plane  of  polarization.  That 
they  actually  do  produce  this  rotation  was  proved  by  Biot,  and 
later  by  Oerxez.     In  this  case  the  phenomenon  cannot  be  at- 
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tributed  to  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  molecales, 
because  in  a  yapour  of  normal  density  each  molecule  is  capable  of 
independent  motion. 

Second,  the  optical  activity  shows  itself  in  derivatives  of  optic- 
ally active  substances. 

Hence  it  follows  that  an  explanation  of  the  rotation  of  the 
plane  of  polarization  in  the  case  of  liquids  and  of  dissolved  sub- 
stances must  be  sought  for  in  the  structure  of  the  molecules  them- 
selves. 

The  question  now  arises  as  to  what  peculiarity  in  the  structure 
of  the  molecules  is  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  The  following 
considerations  will  show  how  an  insight  may  be  obtained  into  it. 
The  IcBvo-rotatory  amyl  alcohol,  the  constitution  of  which  has  been 
given  above  as 

CH,^     H 
C,H,>^^Cn,OH, 

is  converted  by  the  action  of  gaseous  hvdriodic  acid  into  amyl 
iodide,  with  the  constitution 

This  compound  is  optically  active.  By  treating  it  with  nascent 
hydrogen,  the  iodine  atom  is  replaced  by  hydrogen,  with  formation 
of  pent  arte, 

C,H,  >  ^  <  CII,. 

This  compound  is  optically  inactive. 

If  amyl  iodide  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  ethyl  iodide  in  the 
presence  of  sodium,  there  results  a  heptane, 

CA>'-<eii,.c,ii.. 

and  this  substance  is  optically  active. 

An  examination  of  these  three  optically  active  substances  shows 
that  they  differ  from  optically  inactive  ]>entane  in  the  following 
way.  In  the  latter  there  are  two  similar  groups  (methyl)  linked 
to  the  central  carbon  atom,  whereas  in  the  others  the  four  groups 
linked  to  this  carbon  atom  are  all  different. 

52.  Van  't  Uoff  has  shown  that  nptirally  active  compounds  in 
general  contain  at  least  one  carbon  atom  linked  to  four  different 
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atoms  or  groups;  and  he  has  designated  a  carbon  atom  so  linked  an 
**  asymmetric  "  carbon  atom. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  there  are  three  amyl  alcohols 
having  the  same  constitutional  formula,  of  which  one  is  dextro- 
rotatory, the  second  tevo-rotatory,  and  the  third  optically  inactive. 
Three  such  isomers  always  exist  in  connection  with  one  asymmetria 
carbon  atom  in  the  molecule,  and  of  the  two  optically  active  sub- 
stances one  causes  exactly  the  same  amount  of  dextro-rotation  as  the 
other  of  laevo-rotation.  Van  't  Hoff  has  shown  that  the  existence 
of  this  number  of  isomers  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  occur- 
rence of  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  in  a  molecule,  jirovidetl 
certain  assumptions  are  made  regarding  the  relative  positions  of 
the  atoms  in  space.  These  are  as  follows.  The  tetravalency  of  the 
carbon  atom  has  its  origin  in  four  points  of  attraction,  situated  on 
its  outer  surface,  so  that  it  is  able  to  link  itself  to  atoms  or  groups 
of  atoms  in  four  directions.  Concerning  these  directions  various 
assumptions  can  be  made.  They  may,  for  example,  be  supposed 
to  lie  in  one  plane.  But  this  assumption  is  untenable,  as  will  be 
seen  by  considering  a  compound  CRj,Q, ,  in  which  R  and  Q  repre- 
sent any  dissimilar  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms.  If  the  four  linkings 
lie  in  one  plane,  such  a  compound  may  be  represented  by  the 

formula 

*  • 

B  B 


Q— C— Q,     or  by    Q— C— B. 


These  are  different,  because  in  the  first  case  the  like  groups  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  unlike,  while  in  the  second 
case,  the  like  groups  are  adjacent  to  one  another.  It  follows  from 
this  that  iti  general  two  isomers  must  exist  in  the  case  of  all  com- 
pounds CR,Q,.  Experience  teaches  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
because  among  the  many  hundreds  of  compounds  of  this  type  there 
is  no  instance  known  of  the  occurrence  of  two  isomeric  forms. 
The  particular  assumption  that  the  directions  of  all  four  linkings 
lie  in  the  same  plane  must  therefore  be  abandoned,  being  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts. 

The  most  general  assumption  that  can  be  made  in  regard  te 
these  directions  is  that  each  pair  of  them  lies  in  the  same  plane. 
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They  are  then  distributed  in  space  in  such  a  way  that  if  the  carbon 
:atom  be  regarded  as  situated  inside  an  irregular  tetrahedron, 
the  directions  of  the  linkings  will  be  toward  the  angles  of  the 
figure.* 

53.  We  shall  now  ascertain  whether  this  mode  of  representation 
is  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  If  the  directions  of  the  linkings 
make  different  angles  with  one  another,  there  still  remains  possible 
^  difference  in  the  structural  arrangement  of  compounds  CR,Q,, 
because  it  is  just  as  easy  to  imagine  that  the  groups  R  are  connected 
irith  the  linkings  which  have  the  smallest  angle  between  them  as 
to  imagine  that  they  are  joined  with  those  which  make  the  greatest 
Angle  with  one  another.  In  the  case  of  compounds  CR,Q,  there 
is,  however,  only  one  arrangement  possible  when  the  directions  of 
ihe  linkings  meet  at  equal  angles.  This  is  the  case  when  the  carbon 
•atom  is  regarded  as  being  situated  at  the  centre  of  a  regular  four- 
sided  figure  (tetrahedron) ,  with  its  Unkings  directed  towards  the 
angles  (Fig.  24).  By  putting  the  groups  R  and  Q  in  different 
a  positions  in  two  atom  models,  it  is  always  pos- 

''\  sible  by  rotating  the  models  to  bring  them  into 

such  a  position  that  the  like  groups  coincide, 
showing  that  the  two  forms  are  identical. 
fi£>^Sll-^7Tl^^<^a  This  representation  of  the  direction  of  the 

I'lo.  24.— Cakhon  linkings  exi)lains  how  it  is  that  there  are  no 
Tetrahedron.  isomers  of  a  c()mi)0und  CR^Q^.  In  the  case  of 
compounds  C-RPQ8,  which  contain  four  different  groups,  and 
therefore  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  it  indicates  the  possibility 
of  the  existence  of  two  isomerir^  forms.  It  is  seen  from  Figs.  25 
and  26  (and  still  better  from  models)  that  for  these  four  groups 
there  are  possible  two  arrangements  which  cannot  be  made  to  coin- 
cide with  one  another  in  any  position,  although  they  resemble  one 
another  in  the  same  way  that  an  object  resembles  its  reflection  in 


» * 


*  The  coniprebenaion  of  what  follows  will  be  considerably  facilitated  by  the 
construction  of  several  models  of  carlwn  atoms  with  tbeir  linkings.  This  is 
easily  done  by  cutting  out  a  sphere  from  a  cork  to  represent  the  carbon  atom, 
the  linkings  being  represented  by  nuMierately  thick  iron  wires  alx)Ut  ten  centi 
metres  long,  the  ends  of  which  have  been  filed  to  a  point.  These  wires  are 
fixed  in  the  cork  sphere  in  the  manner  shown  in  Fig.  24.  To  show  the  linking 
of  the  atoms  or  groujw  of  atoms,  cork  spheres  of  diflFerent  colours  are  fa.stened 
to  the  ends  of  these  iron  wires,  the  different  colours  indicating  that  the  groups 

dissimilar. 
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ft  mirror.     A  figure  of  this  kind  has  no  plane  of  symmetry,  henca 
the  name  "asymmetric  carhon  atom.'* 

This  makes  it  possible  to  understand  how  one  isomer  is  just  as 
much  dextro-rotatory  as  the  other  laevo-rotatory  (62).  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  relative  to  the  asymmetric 
carbon  atom  which  is  the  cause  of  the  rotation  of  the  plane  of 
polarization.     If  the  arrangement  of  the  groups  in  Fig.  25  pro- 


d"^... 


Fig.  25.  Fio.  26. 

Asymmetric  C- atoms. 

duces  dextro-rotation,  tlien  the  inverse  arrangement  in  the  isomer 
in  Fig.  26  must  of  necessity  cause  an  equal  rotation,  but  in  an 
opposite  direction. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  not  merely  two,  but  three,  isomers 
occur  when  there  is  one  asymmetric  carbon  atom  present  in  the 
molecule:  a  dextro-rotator}%  a  laevo-rotatory,  and  an  optically 
inactive  isomer.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  optically  inactive 
substance  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  the  dextro-rotatory  and  of 
the  laBVO-rotatory  compounds.  Since  these  rotations  are  equal  in 
amount,  but  different  in  direction,  their  sum  has  no  effect  upon 
the  plane  of  polarization. 

This  isomerism  in  space,  which  is  called  stereochemical  iitomer- 
ism  or  fatereoisomerism,  is  not  indicated  in  the  ordinary  structural 
formulae,  which  are  wintten  in  one  2>lane;  hence  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction that  a  single  structural  formula  may  represent  two 
different  compounds.  Van  't  IIoff's  theory,  however,  supports 
the  fundamental  principle  that  isomerism  has  its  origin  in  a 
difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

In  addition  to  the  explanation  of  optical  isomerism  which  has  just 
been  given,  two  others  might  be  suggested,  l)oth  of  which,  however, 
can  be  shown  to  be  untenable.  It  might,  for  example,  be  supposed 
that  the  four  linkings  of  the  carl>on  atom  are  unequal  in  value;  then 
a  compound  such  as  CP^Q  could  exist  in  isomeric  forms.  Experience 
shows  that  this  is  not  the  ease. 
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It  might  also  be  supposed  tbat  this  phenomenon  is  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  motion  of  the  atoms  in  the  molecule.  If  it  were  so, 
isomerism  could  no  longer  exist  at  absolute  zero,  since  atomic  motion 
ceases  at  this  point;  thus  a  falling  temperature  should  cause  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  difference  between  the  optical  isomers.  There  is, 
however,  not  the  slightest  indication  of  such  behaviour. 

Higher  Alcohols,  C„H,„.,0. 

64.  Their  properties  have  already  been  mentioned  (45).  In 
addition  may  be  cited  cetyl  alcohol,  Cj^H^jOH,  obtained  from 
spermaceti,  and  inyricyl  alcohol,  C^H^,OH,  obtained  from  wax. 
The  number  of  isomers  of  these  higher  compounds  possible  is 
Tory  great,  while  the  number  actually  known  is  but  small.  Of 
the  higher  members  of  the  series,  only  the  normal  primary  com- 
pounds are  known. 

Alcoholates. 

66.  Alcoholates  are  compounds  obtained  from  alcohols  by 
exchange  of  the  hydroxyl-hydrogen  atom  for  metals  (43).  The 
best  known  are  sodium  methylate  or  viefhoxide,  CH,-OXa,  and 
sodium  ethylate  or  ethoxide,  C^Hj-OXa.  These  are  both  white 
powders,  which  yield  crystalline  compounds  with  the  alcohol 
corresponding  to  them.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  the  alcohols, 
and,  as  will  be  seen  later,  are  constantly  used  in  syntheses.  It 
was  formerly  supposed  that  the  addition  of  water  to  a  solution  of 
an  alcoholate  converted  it  completely  into  NaOH,  and  liberated 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  alcohol;  but  Lobry  de  Bri:yx  has 
shown  that  this  is  only  partly  true,  and  that  an  equilibrium  is 
reached  in  the  reaction : 

C,H,ONa  +  H,0;i^C,H,OH  +  XaOH. 

(A  proof  of  this  will  be  found  in  62.)  It  follows  that  a  solution 
of  sodium  hydroxide  in  alcohol  partly  decomposes  into  water  and 
sodium  alcoholate. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  ethylate,  which  is  usually  obtained 
by  dissolving  pieces  of  sodium  in  absolute  ethyl  alcohol,  gradually  be- 
comes brown,  in  consequence  of  an  oxidation  process  (formation  of 
aldehyde.  115).  On  the  other  hand,  the  solution  of  sodium  methylate 
in  methyl  alcohol  remains  unaltered,  for  which  reason  it  is  much  more 
extensively  used  in  syntheses*  than  sodium  ethylate. 
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56.  Many  compounds  containing  a  hydroxyl-group  are  known 
in  inorganic  chemistry;  they  are  called  bases,  and  resemble 
one  another  closely  in  their  properties.  This  similarity  may  be 
attributed  to  their  common  possession  of  the  group  OH,  which  is 
present  in  their  aqueous  solution  as  an  ion. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  alcohol  does  not  conduct  an  electric 
current,  so  that  the  alcohol  is  not  ionized.  This  also  follows  from 
the  fact  that  such  a  solution  is  not  alkaline,  and  therefore  contains 
no  OH-ions.  The  question  accordingly  arises  whether,  notwith- 
standing this  fact,  the  alcohols  possess  some  of  the  properties 
of  bases. 

The  answer  to  this  is  in  so  far  affirmative  that  they  are  able 
to  combine  with  acids,  with  elimination  of  water,  in  the  same  way 
as  basic  compounds : 


M.  OH-f  H  .R  =  M.R  +  HOH. 

Alcohol  Acid  Ester 

These  substances,  which  are  comparable  with  the  salts  of 
inorganic  chemistry,  are  called  compoinid  ethers  or  esters.  The 
difference  between  the  nature  of  bases  and  that  of  alcohols  shows 
itself,  however,  in  the  way  in  which  salts  are  formed,  which  is  quite 
unlike  that  in  which  esters  are  produced.  The  formation  of  a  salt 
from  an  acid  and  a  base  takes  place  instantaneously;  it  is  a  reaction 
of  the  ions,  because  the  hydrogen  ion  of  the  acid  unites  with  the 
hydroxyl-ion  of  the  base  (*'  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  66) : 

[B  +  OH']  +  [H  +  Z']  =  [B  +  Z']  +  H,0. 

Base  Acid  Salt 

The  formation  of  esters,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  place  very  slowly, 
especially  at  ordinary  temperatures.  In  this  case  the  reaction 
is  between  the  non-ionized  alcohol  and  the  acid : 

R.OII  +  [H  +  Z']  =  R.Z  +  11,0. 

Alcohol  Acid  E8ter 

Generally,  reactions  between  ions  take  place  instantaneously, 
those  between  molecules  slowlv. 

Many  bases  can  lose  water,  with  formation  of  anhydrides  or 
oxides;  so  also  can  alcohols.     By  the  splitting  off  of  one  mole- 
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cule  of  water  from  two  molecules  of  an  alcohol,  there  are  formed 
compounds  with  the  general  formula  CnH,n^j — 0 — 0^11^^ j, 
called  ethers;  when  the  elimination  of  water  takes  place  be- 
tween two  different  alcohols,  the  compounds  produced  have  the 
general  formula  CnH,n+j — 0 — C„,H,„^j,  and  are  called  mixed 
ethers. 

Alkyl  Halides. 

57.  The  alkyl  halides  may  be  looked  upon  as  being  the  haloid 
acid  esters  of  the  alcohols,  as  is  shown  by  their  formation  from 
alcohol  and  a  haloid  acid : 


C„H,„,;iOH  +  HlX  =  C„H,„,,X  +  H,0. 


In  preparing  alkyl  halides  by  this  method,  the  alcohol  is 
saturated  with  the  dry  halogen  acid,  and  then  heated  in  a  sealed 
tube  or  under  a  reflux-condenser.  The  reaction  may  also  be 
carried  out  by  heating  the  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sodium 
or  potassium  halide : 

CJlfiR  +H,SO,  +  KBr  =C,H,Br  +  KHSO,  +  H,0. 

Two  other  methods  of  formation  for  alkyl  halides  have  already 
been  alluded  to  (30  and  43) ;  these  are  more  fully  treated  below. 

Action  of  Phosphorus  Halides  on  Alcohols, — These  some- 
times react  together  very  energetically.  In  preparing  alkyl 
bromides  and  iodides,  it  is  usual  to  employ  phosphorus  with 
bromine  or  iodine  instead  of  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  phosphorus 
itself.  For  example,  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  bromide,  amor- 
phous phosphorus  is  added  to  strong  alcohol,  which  does  not  dis- 
solve it.  Bromine  is  then  added  in  drops,  the  temperature  of  the 
liquid  being  kept  from  rising  by  a  cooling-agent.  Each  drop  of 
bromine  unites  with  phosphorus  to  form  PBr, ,  which  reacts  with 
the  alcohol,  producing  ethyl  bromide : 

PBr,  +  3C,H,0H  =  P(OH),  +  3C,H,Br. 

The  careful  addition  of  bromine  is  continued  until  a  quantity  has 
been  used  corresponding  to  that  required  by  the  equation.  The 
mixture  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for  several  hours,  in  order  that 
the  reaction  may  be  as  complete  as  possible,  the  final  product  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  phosphorous  acid  and  ethyl  bromide.  Since  the 
latter  boils  at  38*4°,  and  the  acid  is  not  volatile,  it  is  possible  to 
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separate  them  by  distillation.  To  effect  this^  the  flask  containing 
the  mixture  is  immersed  in  a  water-bath  heated  above  the  tempera- 
ture mentioned. 

1%  has  just  been  mentioned  that  the  reaction-mixture  consists 
chiefly  of  phosphorous  acid  and  ethyl  bromide,  whereas  the  above 
equation  indicates  that  only  these  two  substances  are  formed.  Reac- 
tions in  organic  chemistry  are  seldom  quantitative;  in  addition  to  the 
main  reaction  there  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  one  or  more 
secondary  reactions.  The  explanation  of  this  must  be  sought  in  the 
ease  with  which  organic  compounds  undergo  decomposition  and  react 
with  one  another.  These  secondary  reactions  frequently  give  rise  to 
the  formation  of  dark-coloured,  amorphous  substances  called  resins^ 
It  is  seldom  possible  to  obtain  any  individual  compound  out  of  them. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  secondary  products  of  a  reaction  can  be 
isolated,  as,  for  example,  in  the  process  described  above,  in  which  the 
ethyl  ester  of  phosphorous  acid  is  formed  along  with  ethyl  bromide: 

PBr,  +  3C,H60H  =  P(OCaHs),  +  3HBr. 

58.  Action  of  Halogens  on  Hydrocarbons. — Only  chlorides  and 
bromides  can  be  obtained  in  this  way,  because  iodine  does  not 
react  with  hydrocarbons.  The  method  is  seldom  used  for  the 
preparation  of  alkyl  halides,  since,  for  two  reasons,  mixtures  of 
alkyl  halides  are  obtained  which  are  sometimes  very  difficult  to 
separate;  whereas,  by  employing  the  other  methods,  these  com- 
pounds are  produced  without  admixture  of  similar  substances. 

One  of  these  causes  is,  that  whenever  one  molecule  of  a  hydro- 
carbon CnHjn^,  is  brought  into  contact  with  one  molecule  of 
chlorine  or  bromine,  the  reaction  does  not  take  place  merely  in 
accordance  with  the  equation 

CaH,„.,  +  CI,  =  C„H,„.,C1  +  HCl, 

but  that  at  the  same  time  compounds  Cnll^nCl,,  CnH,a_jClj,  etc., 
are  formed,  a  portion  of  the  hydrocarbon  remaining  unacted  on. 

It  is  possible  to  avoid  the  formation  of  these  higher  substitution- 
products  by  causing  the  halogens  to  react  with  the  txipour  of  the  boil- 
ing hydrocaibons. 

The  other  cause  is  that  the  halogen  replaces  hydrogen  in 
different  positions  in  the  molecule.  Thus,  chlorine  reacts  with 
normal  pentane  to  form  simultaneously  primary  and  secondary 
alkyl  chlorides, 

CH, .  CH. .  CH, .  CH, .  CII,C1    and    CH,  •  CII, .  CII,  •  CHCl  •  CH,. 
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This  can  be  proved  by  converting  these  chlorides  into  the  corre^ 
spending  alcohols  and  oxidizing  the  latter  (49). 

69.  The  following  table  gives  some  of  i\i^  physical  properties 
of  the  alkyl  Jialides. 


Name. 

Chloride. 

Bromide. 

Iodide. 

Form 
of  All 

Boiling, 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Boiling- 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

Boiling, 
point. 

Specific 
Gravity. 

CH, 
C4H. 

Methyl 
Ethyl 
w- Propyl 
7i-Prim.  butyl 
n^Prim.  amyl 

-28. 7" 

12.2" 
46.. V 
78" 
107" 

0.952(0") 
0-918(8") 
0-912(0") 
0.907(0") 
0.901(0") 

45" 
88. 4" 

71" 
101" 
129" 

1.782(0") 

1.468(13") 

1.383(0") 

1.805(0") 

1.246(0") 

45" 

72. 8" 
102.5" 
180" 
156" 

2. 298(18") 

1.944(14") 

1.786(0") 

1.643(0") 

1.543(0") 

It  will  be  noticed  that  only  the  lower  chlorides  and  methyl 
bromide  are  gaseous  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  most  of  the 
others  being  liquids,  and  the  highest  members  solids.  The  specific 
gravities  of  the  chlorides  are  in  all  cases  less  than  1,  and  diminish 
as  the  number  of  carbon  atoms  increases.  The  specific  gravities 
of  the  bromides  and  iodides  are  considerably  greater  than  1  for  the 
lowest  members,  although  they  also  diminish  with  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  carbon  atoms,  so  that  the  highest  terms  of  the 
homologous  series  are  specifically  lighter  than  water.  They  are  all 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  readily  in  many  organic 
solvents.     The  lowest  members  have  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour. 

Chemical  Properties, — In  their  action  upon  silver  nitrate  the 
alkyl  halides  are  very  different  from  the  halides  of  the  metals. 
In  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  the  latter  at  once  yield  a  precipi- 
tate of  silver  halide,  the  reaction  being  quantitative.  On  the 
other  hand,  silver  nitrate  either  does  not  precipitate  silver  halide 
from  a  solution  of  the  alkyl  halides,  or  the  reaction  only  takes 
place  slowly.  The  explanation  is  the  same  as  that  given  in  56, 
that  in  the  first  case  the  action  is  one  between  the  ions,  and  in 
the  second  between  the  molecules.  This  proves  that  there  are 
either  no  halogen  ions  present  in  an  alkyl  halide  solution,  or  at 
least  that  their  number  is  very  small. 

The  halogen  compounds  can  be  converted  into  one  another;  for 
example,  alkyl  iodides  can  be  obtained  by  heating  the  correspond- 
ing chlorides  with  KI  or  Cal,.  These  reactions  are  often  incom- 
plete. 
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The  alkyl  iodides  are  chiefly  used  for  introducing  alkyl-groups 
into  organic  compounds. 

Alkyl  fluorides  are  also  known,  and  are  more  volatile  than  the  cor- 
responding chlorine  compounds.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of 
silver  fluoride  on  an  alkyl  iodide,  and  in  other  ways. 


Esters  of  Other  Mineral  Acids. 

60.  Esters  of  a  great  number  of  mineral  acids  are  known.    The 
general  methods  for  their  preparation  are  as  follows: 

1.  By  the  action  of  the  acid  on  absolute  alcohol: 

C,H,.  |OH  +  H|ONO,  =  H,0  +  C,H,.ONO,. 

Aloohul  Nitric  acid  Ethyl  nitrate 

2.  By  the  action  of  an  alkyl  halide  on  a  silver  salt : 


SO,|Ag,  +  2I]C,H,  =  SO,(C,H,),  +  2AgI. 

Ethyl  sulphate 

3.  By  the  action  of  mineral  acid  chlorides  on  alcohols  or 
alcoholates: 

P0|C1,  +  amlOC^H,  =  P0(0C,H,)3  +  3NaCl. 

Phosphorus  oxychloride  Neutral  ethyl  phosphate 

The  acid  esters  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  are  usually  called 
dlhjUsnlphuric  acids,  are  of  some  importance.  Ethylsulphuric 
acid,  OT  ethyl  hydrogen  svlphate^  C^HjO  •  SO,  •  OH,  is  obtained  by 
mixing  alcohol  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  forma- 
tion of  this  compound  is  never  quantitative,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  an  equilibrium  is  reached  in  the  reaction  (99).  The 
ethylsulphuric  acid  is  separated  from  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid  by  means  of  the  barium  (or  the  strontium  or  calcium)  salts 
of  the  alkyl-sulphuric  acids,  these  compounds  being  easily  soluble 
in  water,  while  the  sulphates  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  neutralize  the  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
alkyl-sulphuric   acid  with  barium  carbonate,  the  product  being 

a  solution  of  barium  ethyl  sulphate,  q  tt^>SO^.     The  free  otliyl- 

Bulphuric  acid  is  then  obtained  by  the  addition  of  the  calculated 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  this  solution.  At  ordinary  tempera- 
tures it  is  an  odourless,  oily,  strongly  acid  liquid,  miscible  with 
water  in  all  proportions;   the  aqueous  solution  decomposes  into 
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sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but 
quickly  when  heated  to  the  boiling-point. 

The  barium  salts  of  the  amylsulphuric  acids,  obtained  from  the 

amyl  alcohols  and  sulphuric  acid,  have  different  solubilities  in  water, 

and  can  be  partially  separated  by  fractional  crystallization.    By  this 

means  Pasteur  was  able  to  separate  the  optically  active  amyl  alcohol 

CH 
from  isobutylcarbinol,   qjj'>CH-CHi'CH«.OH,  both  of  which  are 

present  in  the  mixture  of  amyl  alcohols  boiling  at  131*-182"  obtained 
by  the  fractional  distillation  of  fusel  oil.  Isobutylcarbinol  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  mixture  of  amyl  alcohols  boiling  at  this  temperature. 

Ethylsulphuric  acid  forms  well  crystallized  salts ;  its  potassium 
salt  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  ethyl  compounds.  For  example, 
ethyl  bromide  is  readily  prepared  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mix- 
ture of  potassium  bromide  and  potassium  ethyl  sulphate: 

K0S0,»0|C;h7+"Bt|K  =  K0.S0,.0K  +  C.HjBr. 

Potafisium  othyl  Potassium  Ethyl 

sulphate  sulphate  bromide 

When  free  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  heated,  the  neutral  ethyl  ester 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  free  sulphuric  acid  are  formed : 

Esters  of  the  following  mineral  acids  are  also  known:  hypochlorous 
acid,  perchloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  hyponitrous 
acid,  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  phosphorous  acid,  hypophosphoric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid,  arsenious  acid,  arsenic  acid,  boric  acid,  and  silicic 
acid. 

Saponification. 

61.  When  esters  are  boiled  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  or 
when  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  water,  they  decompose 
into  alcohol  and  acid,  taking  up  one  molecule  of  water.  This 
process  is  called  *' saponification,"  because  it  resembles  the  prep- 
aration of  soap  from  alkali  and  fat  (91).  The  formation  of  an 
ester  from  an  alcohol  and  an  acid  is  called  esterijication. 

Ethers. 

62.  The  constitution  of  these  compounds,  which  are  isomeric 
with  the  alcohols,  is  proved  by  Williamson's  synthesis,  the  action 
of  an  alcoholate  on  an  alkyl  halide: 

CAnM  0|Na"+I|  •C.„II,„,,  =  CJI,„,,.O.C„H,„^,  +  Nal. 
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This  synthesis  affords  confirmation  of  the  constitution  of  the 
alcoholates  indicated  in  43,  that  the  metal  occupies  the  place  of 
the  hydroxy] -hydrogen.  For,  supposing  this  were  not  the  case, 
and  that  the  metal  had  replaced  a  hydrogen  atom  directly  linked 
to  carbon,  then  sodium  methylate,  for  example,  would  have  the 
formula  Na»CH,«OH;  this  would  yield  propyl  alcohol  when 
treated  with  ethyl  iodide : 


C,H,p[  +  Na|>CH,OH  =  C,H,.CH,OH  +  Nal. 


This  reaction  does  not  take  place.  There  is  produced  instead 
methylethyl  ether,  which  has  the  empirical  formula  of  an  alcohol, 
hut  none  of  its  properties. 

WiLUAMSON's  synthesis  is  also  possible  when  the  alcoholate  is  dis- 
solved in  dilute  alcohol  (50^).  Though  so  much  water  is  present,  the 
reaction  is  almost  a  quantitative  one,  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  sodium  alcoholate  must  be  present  as  sucli,  and 
therefore  is  not  decomposed  by  the  water  into  alcohol  and  sodium 
hydrate  (55),  because  in  that  case  the  formation  of  the  ether  would 
necessarily  be  prevented. 

63.  The  best  known  compound  of  the  homologous  series  of 
ethers  is  the  diethyl  ether,  C^HjO-C^Hj,  which  is  usually  called 
ether.  This  compound  is  manufactured,  and  also  prepared  in  the 
laboratory,  from  sulphuric  acid  and  ethyl  alcohol.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  mixture  of  five  parts  of  alcohol  (90j^)  *  is  heated  with  nine 
parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  130°-140'^.  Ether  and 
water  distil  over,  and  as  soon  as  distillation  has  commenced, 
alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  distilling-flask  at  such  a  rate  as 
to  keep  the  volume  of  liquid  in  it  constant.  Ether  passes  con- 
tinually over,  but  after  about  six  times  as  much  alcohol  has  been 
added  as  was  in  the  first  instance  mixed  with  the  sulphuric  acid, 
the  distillate  becomes  richer  and  richer  in  alcohol,  until  finally 
the  formation  of  ether  stops  altogether. 

The  explanation  of  this  process  is  as  follows.  The  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  acid  in  the  first  instance  form  ethylsulphuric  acid  (60). 

*  Methylated  spirit  may  he  substituted  for  pure  spirit,  the  product  being 
called  ** methylated  ether."— Translator. 
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When  ethylsulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  water,  it  is  saponified^ 
with  regeneration  of  the  acid  and  alcohol : 


C,H,.  OSO,H  +  H|OH  =  C,Hj.OH  +  H,SO,. 

When,  however,  instead  of  water,  ethyl  alcohol  reacts  on  ethyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  are  formed  in  an  exactly 
analogous  manner: 


C,HJ0-S0.H  +  H|0C.H.  =  CAOC.H.  +  H,SO.. 


The  production  of  ether  depends  upon  the  formation  of  ethylsul- 
phuric acid,  and  subsequent  decomposition  of  this  compound  into 
ethyl  ether  and  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition  of  more  alcohol. 
Since  the  sulphuric  acid  is  again  formed  •(regenerated)  in  this 
reaction,  it  yields  a  fresh  quantity  of  ethylsulphuric  acid,  so  that 
the  process  is  a  continuous  one.  This  would  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  would  be  able  to  con- 
vert an  unlimited  amount  of  alcohol  into  ether,  but  this  is  not 
borne  out  by  experience.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the  forma- 
tion of  ethylsulphuric  acid  from  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid,  water 
is  formed  as  a  by-product: 


C,H,iOH  +  H;SO,H  =  C^Hj-SO^H  +  H,0. 

This  water  partly  distils  over  along  with  the  ether,  but  partly 
remains  behind  in  the  flask,  decomposing  the  ethylsulphuric  acid, 
as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  into  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  When 
the  amount  of  water  in  the  reaction-mixture  exceeds  a  certain 
limit,  it  prevents  the  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid  altogether, 
and  in  this  way  puts  an  end  to  the  production  of  ether. 

When  another  alcohol  is  allowed  to  flow  into  the  original 
mixture  instead  of  ethyl  alcohol,  shortly  before  the  distillation 
begins,  a  mixed  ether  is  obtained : 


C,H,iSO,U  +  HiOC,H,.=C,II.-0-C,H.,  +  H,SO.. 

This  is  a  proof  that  the  formation  of  ether  really  takes  place  in 
the  two  stages  mentioned  above. 

The  crude  ether  obtained  in  this  manner  contains  water,  alcohoU 
and  snaall  quantities  of  sulphur  dioxide.  It  is  left  iu  contact  with 
quicklime  for  several  days,  the  water,  sulphur  dioxide,  amd  part  of  the 
alcohol  being  thus  removed ;  it  is  then  distilled  from  a  water-bath 
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heated  to  about  55*.  To  remove  the  small  quantity  of  alcohol  remain- 
ing, it  is  shaken  up  se^veral  times  with  small  volumes  of  water,  and  the 
water  run  off.  The  ether  is  separated  from  dissolved  water  by  dis- 
tillation, first  over  calcium  chloride  and  finally  over  sodium. 

Diethyl  ether  is  a  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  boiling  at 
35  •4°,  and  solidifying  at  — 113  •  1".  It  has  an  agreeable  odour ;  pro- 
longed breathing  of  it  produces  unconsciousness,  followed  by  but 
slightly  disagreeable  consequences  on  awakening.  Ether  is  there- 
fore used  in  surgery  as  an  anaesthetic.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  one  volume  dissolving  in  11*1  volumes  of  water  at  25^;  on 
the  other  hand,  water  dissolves  slightly  in  ether  {2^  by  volume  at 
12®).  On  account  of  its  low  boiling-point,  ether  is  very  volatile, 
and  as  its  vapour  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a  luminous 
flame,  and  producing  an  explosive  mixture  with  air,  it  is  a  substance 
which  must  be  very  carefully  handled.  Intense  cold  is  produced 
by  its  evaporation,  the  outside  of  a  flask  containing  it  becoming 
coated  with  ice  when  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  is  promoted  by 
the  introduction  of  a  rapid  stream  of  air. 

In  the  laboratory,  ether  is  an  invaluable  solvent  and  crystalliz- 
ing-medium  for  many  compounds,  in  addition  to  its  use  for  ex- 
tracting aqueous  solutions  (24).  It  is  also  of  great  utility  in  many 
man  u  f actu  ri  ng-processes. 

Homolognes. 

64.  Dimethyl  ether,  CII,-0-CIIj,  is  obtained  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  ether,  and  is  a  gas  liquefying  at  —  20°.  The  higher 
homologues  are  liquids,  the  highest  being  solid  crystalline  sub- 
stances; all  have  a  speciflc  gravity  considerably  less  than  1,  the 
majority  between  0*7  and  0-8. 

The  ethers  are  comparatively  stable  towards  chemical  reagents. 
Dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  phosphonis  pentachloride  have  no  action 
on  them  at  ordinary  temperatures;  sodium  is  unable  to  displace 
any  of  their  hydrogen.  When,  however,  they  are  heated  with 
haloid  acids,  halogen  compounds  are  formed.  In  this  way 
gaseous  hydriodic  acid,  when  passed  into  an  etlier  at  the  ordinary 
temperature,  produces  alcohol  and  alkyl  iodide: 


c„N„„.  ^.c,.,ii,„..,  +  nil  -.  c.n,„„i  +  cji„„„oii; 
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at  higher  temperatures  water  and  alkyl  iodide  are  formed ; 


0„H„;„0|.C,H.„..+  aH  1  =  C,H,„,,I  +  C„H.„„I  +  H,0. 


Isomerism. — ^This  may  be  caused,  as  in  the  case  of  the  alcohols, 
by  branching  of  the  carbon  chains^  by  tiie  alteration  of  the  position 
of  the  oxygen  atom  in  the  molecule,  or  by  both  causes  simul* 
taneously. 
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65.  Those  elements  which  are  grouped  in  the  same  column  of 
the  periodic  system  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  211-221)  yield 
similar  compounds,  a  fact  traceable  to  their  having  equal  valencies; 
they  further  resemble  one  another  in  their  chemical  properties. 
Experience  has  shown  that  organic  compounds  containing  elements 
of  such  a  group  display  the  properties  of  their  inorganic  analogues 
in  every  variety  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  their  points  of 
resemblance  and  of  difference  being  sometimes  even  more  marked 
than  those  of  the  inorganic  compounds.  A  comparison  of  the 
oxygen  compounds,  which  have  been  dealt  with  up  to  this  point, 
ii[ith  the  sulphur  compounds  of  similar  structure,  will  serve  as  an 
example  of  this. 

The  alcohols  and  ethers  may  be  regarded  as  being  derived  from 
water  by  the  replacement  of  one  or  both  of  its  hydrogen  atoms  by 
alkyl.  The  corresponding  sulphur  compounds  are  derived  in  the 
same  way  from  sulphuretted  hydrogen ;  they  are  represented  thus : 

CnH^+i  •  SH     and     C„H,n^j  •  S  •  C„H,m+r 

The  first  are  called  mercaptans,  and  the  second  thioethers» 

The  resemblance  of  these  compounds  to  the  alcohols  and  ethers 
is  chiefly  noticeable  in  their  methods  of  formation,  for  if  KSH 
instead  of  KOH  reacts  with  an  alkyl  halide,  a  mercaptan  is 
formed: 


CnH^^.,  •  X  -f  K|  •  SH  =  CnHjn^.j  •  SH  +  KX. 


The  property  possessed  by  alcohols,  of  having  one  hydrogen 
atom  in  the  molecule  distinguished  from  all  the  others  in  being 
replaceable  by  metals,  is  also  found  in  mercaptans.  It  is  therefore 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  hydrogen  atom,  thus  distinguished 
from  all  the  others,  is  linked  to  sulphur,  the  rest  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  being  linked  to  carbon. 

Just  as  the  ethers  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  on 
alcoholates,  so  the  thioethers  are  obtained  by  treating  the  metallic 
compounds  of  the  mercaptans,  the  mercaptides,  with  alkyl  halides; 


C„H^^,.S[NaTT]C.„H,„.,  =  C„H,„,,.S.C„H,„,,  4-  Nal. 
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Water  is  a  neutral  compound,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  a 
weak  acid ;  corresponding  to  this,  alcohol  does  not  form  alcoholates 
with  the  bases  of  the  heavy  metals,  while  mercaptans  yield  mercap- 
tides  with  them.  An  alcohol  such  as  amyl  alcohol,  which  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  water,  does  not  dissolve  in  alkalis;  but  the 
mercaptans,  which  are  all  insoluble  in  water,  are  on  the  other  hand 
easily  soluble  in  alkalis,  with  formation  of  mercaptides.  They 
therefore  possess  an  acid  character. 

Mercaptans. 

66.  In  addition  to  the  methods  of  formation  already  mentioned, 
mercaptans  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
sulphide  upon  alcohols: 

5C,H,„^, .  OH  +  P,S,  ^  5aH,„., .  SH; 

or  by  distilling  a  solution  of  potassium  alkyl  sulphate  with  potas* 
slum  hydrogen  sulphide : 


C,H,|0>SO,KhFK"^SH  =  C,Hj.SH  +  K,SO,. 


They  are  liquids  almost  insoluble  in  water,  with  boiling-points 
markedly  lower  than  those  of  the  corresponding  alcohols.  Thus, 
methyl  mercaptan  boils  at  0°,  methyl  alcohol  at  66"^.  They  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  smelly 
which  they  have  in  common  with  almost  all  volatile  sulphur  com- 
pounds. Our  organs  of  smell  are  very  sensitive  io  mercaptans, 
and  can  detect  the  merest  traces  of  them,  even  when  they  are  so 
slight  as  to  be  quite  unrecognizable  by  chemical  means. 

Many  metallic  compounds  of  the  mercaptans  are  known,  some 
of  <^hem  in  a  well  crystallized  form.  The  mercury  mercaptides 
furnish  an  example  of  these  bodies,  and  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  mercaptans  on  mercuric  oxide,  whence  the  name  of  these  com- 
pounds is  derived  (by  shortening  corpus  mercurio  aptum  to  mer- 
captan). Many  of  the  other  heavy  metals,  such  as  lead,  copper, 
and  bismuth,  yield  mercaptides ;  the  lead  compounds  have  a  yellow 
colour.  The  mercaptan  is  set  free  from  all  mercaptides  by  the 
addition  of  mineral  acids. 
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Thioethers. 

67.  In  additioD  to  the  methods  given  in  65  for  the  preparation  of 
these  compounds,  the  action  of  potassium  sulphide,  K«S,  upon  the 
salts  of  alkyl-sulphuric  acids  may  be  employed  : 


2C,H>|  OSO,K  -f  K,  |S  =  (C,H.),S  +  2K,S04. 


Potassium 
etUyl  sulphate 

The  thioethers  are  neutral  compounds  with  a*i  exceedingly  offen- 
sive smell.  They  are  liquids  insoluble  in  water,  and  yield  double  com- 
pounds with  metallic  salts,  e.g.  (C«H«)«S-HgCU. 

The  mercaptans  resemble  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  being  slowly 
oxidized  by  contact  with  air,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  disul- 
phides;  for  example,  diethyl  disulphide, 

CaHi'S'S'CsHA. 

Here  the  hydrogen  which  is  linked  to  sulphur  is  removed  by  oxidation, 
so  that  the  disulphides  have  the  constitution  given  above,  the  proof 
of  this  being  that  they  are  also  obtained  by  heating  potassium  ethyl 
sulphate  with  KsS*. 

Numerous  compounds  containing  oxygen  and  sulphur  occur  among 
inorganic  bodies :  substances  of  this  kind  are  also  known  in  organic 
chemistry. 

The  suiphoxideSf  rj^H*"^*^'^^'  *^®  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 

thioethers  with  nitric  acid.     Their  constitution  is  indicated  by  the 

fact  that  they  are  very  easily  reduced  to  thioethers.     If  the  oxygen 

were  linked  to  carbon,  they  would  not  behave  in  this  manner,  because 

neither  alcohols  nor  ethers  lose  their  oxygen  by  gentle  reduction. 

O  H 
The  stUphanes  are  compounds  with  the  constitution  q  tj'""'"'>SO,, 

as  shown  in  66.  They  are  formed  by  strongly  oxidizing  the  thioethers, 
and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  sulphoxides.  Nascent  hydrogen  is 
nnable  to  effect  their  reduction. 

Sulphonic  Acids. 

66.  The  sulphonic  acids  result  when  mercaptans  undergo  vigorous 
oxidation  (with  nitric  acid).  They  have  the  formula  CnHtn-r  -SOtH. 
The  alkyl-group  remains  intact  during  this  oxidation,  for  the  salts  of 
these  sulphonic  acids  are  also  formed  when  an  alkyl  iodide  reacts  with 
a  snlphite : 

C,H>1I  -f  KjSO.K  =  Kl-f  C  Jl6S0,K. 


Since  the  sulphur  in  mercaptans  is  directly  linked  to  carbon,  the 
holds  good  for  the  sulphonic  acids.     This  is  further  proved  by 
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the  fact  that  the  latter  yield  mercaptans  on  reduction.    The  structure 
of  ethylsulphonic  acid  iB  therefore 

CHa  •  CHs  •  SOaH. 

The  group  SOaH  must  contain  a  bydroxyl-group,  because  PCU 
yields  with  a  sulphonic  acid  a  compound  CnH9n4.i*SOiCl,  from  which 
the  sulphonic  acid  may  be  regenerated  by  the  action  of  water.  The 
structure  of  the  compound  is  therefore  CHfCH^SOa-OH,  which  leaves 
it  still  doubtful  whether  the  group  SOa  contained  in  it  has  the  structure 

8<  I  or  S^     ;    that  is,  whether  the  sulphur  in  sulphonic  acids  is 
0  O 

tetravalent  or  hexavalent.   The  alky  l-sulphonic  acids  are  strongly  acid, 

yery  hygroscopic,  crystalline  substances,  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

In  the  above-mentioned   compounds  CnHtn-n-SOsCl,  called  suU 

phonic  chlorides^  chlorine  can  be  replaced  by  hydrogen  when  it  acts 

on  them  in  the  nascent  state  ;  the  bodies  thus  obtained  have  the 

formula  CnHan^fSu',  and  are  called  sulphinic  acids.     When  an 

alkyl  halide  reacts  with  the  sodium  salt  of  a  sulphinic  acid,  a  fol- 
phone  is  formed  (67): 

CH.S^^ C,H.  =  p'5*>S0,  +  NaBr. 

Na  +  Br  UU»^ 


This  mode  of  preparation  is  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of  the  sul* 
phones. 

Analogous  selenium  and  tellurium  compounds  are  known,  cor- 
responding to  the  majority  of  the  sulphur  compounds  just  described. 
These  also  have  a  most  offensive  smelL 
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I.   AMIKES. 

69.  At  the  beginning  of  the  previous  section  (65)  it  is  stated 
that  the  properties  possessed  by  inorganic  compounds  are  even 
more  marked  in  their  organic  deriyatives.  The  compounds  to  be 
described  in  this  section  afford  another  striking  example  of  this 
phenomenon. 

The  term  amines  is  applied  generally  to  substances  which  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  ammonia  by  exchange  of  hydrogen  for 
alkyl-radicles.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  ammonia  is 
its  power  of  combining  with  acids  to  form  salts  by  direct  addition: 

Trivalent  nitrogen  is  thereby  made  pentavalent,  a  change  ap- 
parently intimately  connected  with  its  basic  character.  This 
property  is  also  found  among  the  alkylamines.  They  are,  at  least 
those  low  in  the  series,  better  conductors  of  electricity,  for  the 
same  molecular  concentration  of  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  are 
therefore  more  strongly  basic  than  ammonia  ('*  Inorganic  Chem- 
istry," 66  and  238).  This  applies  also  to  the  organic  compounds 
corresponding  to  NH^OH,  ammonium  hydroxide.  The  last- 
named  substance  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  it  exists  in 
the  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia.  It  is  very  unstable,  being  com- 
pletely decomposed  into  water  and  ammonia  when  its  solution  is 
boiled.  It  has  only  weakly  basic  properties,  because  there  are 
but  few  NH^-ions  and  OH-ions  in  its  aqueous  solution,  apparently 
because  the  compound  NH^OH  has  a  very  strong  tendency  to 
break  tip  into  NH,  and  H,0.  Such  a  decomposition  is,  however, 
no  longer  possible  for  compounds  containing  four  alkyl-groups  in 
the  place  of  the  four  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  NH^-group;  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  these  compounds  possess  great  stability. 
Since  the  nitrogen  cannot  revert  to  the  trivalent  condition, 
their  basic  character,  in  comparison  with  that  of  NH^OH,  is  so 
strengthened  that  they  are  ionized  to  the  same  degree  as  the 
alkalis;  they  are  almost  completely  split  up  in  solutions  whose 
dilution  is  i^  of  the  normal. 

The  amines  yield  complex  salts  fully  analogous  to  the  platinum 
salt,  (NH^),PtCl,,  and  the  gold  salt,  NH^AuCl^,  of  ammonia. 
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Vomenolature  and  Isomerism. 

70.  The  amines  are  called  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary, 
according  to  whether  one,  two,  or  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  NH, 
have  been  exchanged  for  alkyl.  The  compounds  NR^OH,  in 
which  B  stands  for  an  alkyl-radicle,  are  called  quaierfmry  am- 
monium  bases. 

Isomerism  in  the  case  of  the  amines  may  be  due  to  different 
causes.  First,  to  branching  of  the  carbon  chain,  just  as  in  the 
case  of  the  alcohols,  etc.  Second,  to  the  position  occupied  by  the 
nitrogen  in  the  molecule.  Third,  to  both  causes  together.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  nature  of  the 
amines  must  be  taken  into  account.  A  compound  C,H,N,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  propylamine  or  isopropylamine,  CH,-CH,.CH,»NH, 

CH  CH 

or    QCT»>CH.NH,,     primary;      methylethylamine,  q^>NH, 

CH,. 

secondary;  trimethylamine,  CHj-^N,  tertiary. 

CH,/ 

Methods  of  Formation. 

71.  When  an  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  is 
heated  with  an  alkyl  halide,  the  following  reactions  take  place: 

I.  aH,,^,.Cl  +;?NH,  =  HCl  +  C„H,„^,NH,  +  (jt?-l)NH,. 

The  alkyl-group  thus  takes  the  place  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in 
NH, ,  this  atom  uniting  with  the  halogen  atom  of  the  alkyl  halide 
to  form  a  haloid  acid.  This  acid  can  unite  with  the  primary  amine 
which  has  been  formed,  or  with  the  ammonia,  and  does  in  &ct 
combine  with  a  portion  of  each. 

The  primary  amine  remaining  free  reacts  further  with  the 
alkyl  halide  in  the  same  way: 

II.  C,H,„^,C1  +  gNH,.C,H„^,  =  HCl  +  (C„H,,^,),NH 

+  (^-l)NH,.C.H^^. 

A  part  of  this  secondary  amine  also  remains  free  and  enters 
into  reaction  in  its  turn : 

m.  C,H^.,.C1  +  r(C,H,,^0,NH  =  HQ  +  (C,H,„^0,N 

+  (r  -  1)NH(C„H,.^,V 
Lastly,  the  tertiary  amine,  which  also  remains  partly  free, 
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unites  with  the  alkyl  halide,  yielding  the  halogen  salt  of  a  quater- 
nary ammoniam  base: 

IV.  (C,H^+,).N  +  C„H,,^,.C1  =  (C,H,,^J,N.C1. 

It  is  assumed  in  the  foregoing  that  excess  of  ammonia  is 
employed;  but  even  when  this  is  not  the  case,  and  in  general  for 
every  proportion  of  alkyl  halide  and  ammonia,  the  reaction  takes 
place  in  these  four  phases.  The  final  result  is,  therefore,  that  the 
primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines,  and  the  ammonium  base, 
are  formed  together.  It  is  often  possible,  however,  so  to  adjust 
the  proportion  of  ammonia  and  alkyl  halide,  together  with  the 
duration  of  the  reaction,  etc.,  that  a  given  amine  is  the  main 
product,  and  the  quantities  of  the  other  amines  are  small.  The 
nature  of  the  alkyl-group  also  exercises  a  great  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  reaction-product. 

The  separation  of  the  mixture  of  amines  so  obtained  is  often 
difficult,  there  being  no  method  generally  applicable.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  ammonium  bases  from  the  ammonia  and  amines  is 
simple,  because  while  the  amines  are  liquids  volatilizing  without 
decomposition,  the  lower  members  being  even  gases,  the  am- 
monium bases  are  not  volatile.  When,  therefore,  the  mixture  of 
the  amine  hydrohalides  and  the  ammonium  bases  is  distilled  after 
addition  of  caustic  potash,  the  free  amines  only  pass  over. 

In  order  to  separate  the  primary  from  the  mixture  of  the 
hydrohalides  of  the  three  amines,  fractional  crystallization  is 
largely  made  use  of  in  their  preparation,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the 
lowest  members,  methylamine,  dimethylamine,  etc.  The  higher 
terms,  beginning  with  the  propylamines,  can  be  separated  by  frac- 
tional distillation. 

Various  methods  of  preparing  primary  amines  unmixed  with 
secondary  or  tertiary  are  known  (85,  104,  244,  254,  and  328). 

The  velocity  of  the  formation  of  tetraalkylammoruium  halides 
from  triethylamine  and  an  alkyl  iodide  or  bromide  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Menschutkin.  It  is  apparently  a  bimolecular  reaction 
("Inorganic  Chemistry,''  50),  and  therefore  takes  place  according 

to  the  equation 

dx 
s  =  -^  =k{a''  x){b  -  x), 

where  8  is  the  velocity,  k  the  constant  of  the  reaction,  a  and  b  the 
quantities  of  amine  and  iodide  by  unit  volume  expressed  in  mole- 
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cules,  and  2:  the  qaantity  of  both  which  has  entered  into  reaction 
after  the  time  /.  For  the  investigation  of  these  velocities,  weighed 
quantities  of  the  amine  and  iodide  are  brought  into  contact  in  & 
suitable  solvent^  the  solution  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  at  100°,  and 
after  known  intervals  of  time  x  determined.  With  the  aid  of 
higher  mathematics  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  equation  for  /.%  and 
it  is  found  that  the  value  of  k  is  constant  for  every  reaction  :  that 
is,  if  corresponding  sets  of  values  are  substituted  for  t  and  x  in  the 
equation,  on  solving  it  the  same  value  is  always  obtained  for 
k.  The  greater  the  molecular  weight  of  the  alkyl-radicle  is,  the 
smaller  is  ky  although  the  decrease  is  not  very  marked;  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  amine  reacts  with  propyl  bromide,  k  =  0*00165;^ 
with  octyl  bromide  X;  =  0*001 10  (using  acetone  as  a  solvent). 
The  equation  is  applicable  in  all  cases,  being  independent  of  the 
solvent  used,  which  might  be  expected  from  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  contain  any  term  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  solvent. 
There  was  made,  however,  an  unexpected  observation,  for  the 
present  unexplained,  of  the  extraordinarily  great  influence  which 
the  nature  of  the  solvent  has  upon  the  values  of  k.  Using  hexane 
as  a  solvent,  k  =  0*000180  for  the  combination  of  triethvlamine 
and  ethyl  iodide;  for  methyl  alcohol,  on  the  other  hand,  k  =■ 
0-0516,  or  286-6  times  as  much. 

Properties. 

72.  The  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  amines  are  sharply 
distinguished  from  one  another  by  their  different  behaviour 
towards  nitrous  acid,  HO»NO. 

Primary  amines,  when  treated  with  this  acid,  give  an  alcohol^ 
nitrogen  being  evolved : 


+  oh;no 


=  C„H,,^,.OH  +  N,  +  H,0. 


The  reaction  is  fully  analogous  to  the  decomposition  of  ammonium 
nitrite  into  water  and  nitrogen : 


NH..HONO=  2oNO    =  ^^.O  +  N^ 

Secondary  amines  yield  nitrosamines: 

(C„H„+,),NiH  +  HO:NO  =  (C.H^+,).N-NO  +  H,0. 


The  lower  members  of  these  are  yellowish  liquids  with  a  charao-- 
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teristic  odour,  and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water.  They  are  easily 
reconTerted  into  secondary  amines  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  (285) ;  this  is  a  proof  of  the  structure  given 
above,  because  if  the  nitroso-group  were  directly  linked  to  a  carbon 
atom  either  by  its  oxygen  or  by  its  nitrogen,  it  would  not  be 
possible  thus  to  reconvert  it  into  a  secondary  amine. 

Tertiary  amines  are  unacted  upon  by  nitrous  acid. 

Their  behaviour  with  nitrous  acid  is  therefore  a  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  three  classes  of  amines  from  one  another.  It  also 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  separation  of  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
amines  in  the  pure  state  from  a  mixture  of  the  two.  When  a 
concentrated  solution  of  sodium  nitrite  is  added  to  a  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  amines,  the  secondary  amine 
is  converted  into  a  nitrosamine,  which  collects  as  an  oily  layer  on 
the  surface  of  the  aqueous  solution,  and  can  be  removed  by  means 
of  a  separating-funnel.  The  tertiary  amine  is  not  attacked,  but 
remains  in  the  aqueous  solution  in  the  form  of  a  salt ;  it  can  be 
obtained  by  distilling  with  caustic  potash.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  any  primary  amine  which  may  be  present  is  decomposed 
during  the  process. 

Another  method  of  distinguishing  between  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  amines  consists  in  the  determination  of  the  number  of 
alkyl-groups  with  which  the  amine  can  combine.  For  example,  if 
a  compound  C,H,N  is  propylamine,  CjH^NH, ,  it  should  yield,  when 
heated  with  excess  of  methyl  iodide,  a  compound 

if    CjH.N  =  ^^*>NH,     the     same     treatment     should    yield 

.^«^*  NX  =  CjHj.NI;  lastly,  if  CjH^N  =  (CH,),N,  there  would  be 

obtained  (CH,)^NI  =  C^H„NI.  A  titration  of  the  iodine  ion  of 
the  quaternary  ammonium  iodide  formed  is  sufficient  to  determine 
whether  C,H,N  is  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary. 

Individual  Members. 

78.  The  lower  members  are  inflammable  gases  which  are  very 
soluble  in  water;  thus,  1150  volumes  of  methylamine  dissolve  in 
one  volume  of  water  at  12*5°.     The  succeeding  members  have  low 
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boiling-pointB^  and  are  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions.  Both 
they  and  the  lowest  members  have  a  characteristic  ammoniacal 
smell,  like  boiled  lobsters.  The  highest  members  are  odourless 
and  insoluble  in  water.  The  specific  gravities  of  the  amines  are 
appreciably  less  than  1,  that  of  methylamine  being  only  0*699 
at  —  11°.  The  following  table  indicates  the  variations  of  their 
boiling-points: 


Alkyl-Radide. 


Metbyl . 
Eihyi  . . 
71- Propyl 
T^Butyl. 
n-Octyl  . 


Primary. 


19' 
49' 

180' 


Secondary. 


V 

98* 
160' 
297' 


Tertiary. 


8.5' 

90' 

156' 

215' 

886' 


Methylamine  occurs  in  Mercurialis  perennisy  dimethylamine  and 
trimethylamine  in  herring-brine. 

Teiramethylammonium  hydroxide  is  obtained,  like  all  its  homo- 
logues,  by  treatment  of  its  haloid  acid  salt  with  moist  silver  oxide, 
Ag-OH;  it  is  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  and  is  very  hygroscopic. 
It  is  decomposed  by  heat  into  trimethylamine  and  methyl  alcohol : 

(CH,).N.OH  =  (CH,),N  +  CH.OU. 

The  higher  ammonium  bases  are  converted  by  heat  into  a  tri- 
alkylamine,  water,  and  a  hydrocarbon  C„H,„: 

(C,H,).N.OH  =  (C.HJ.N  +  C,H.  +  H,0. 

Trieihyluuiiue     Ethyleue 

The  structure  of  the  ammonium  bases  is  thus  explained.  The 
nitrogen  atom  is  the  only  one  in  the  molecule  which  is  able  to 
link  itself  to  the  four  monovalent  alkyl-groups,  and  to  the  mono- 
valent hydroxyl-group.  It  must  bo  assumed  to  be  pentavalent  in 
these  compounds,  and  the  constitution  of  the  ammonium  bases  is 
therefore 

in  which  n,  m,  p,  and  r  may  be  like  or  unlike. 

Alkyl-derivatives  of  hydrazine  or  diamide,  HiN'NH«,  are  also 
known.  Among  the  methods  for  their  preparation  may  be  mentioned 
the  direct  iDtroduction  of  an  alkyl-group  into  hydrazine,  and  the  care- 
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fal  redaction  of  nitrosamines  (72).  They  have  little  power  of  resist- 
ance towards  oxidizing-agents,  an  alkaline  copper  solution,  for 
example,  being  reduced  by  them  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

74.  Triethylamine  is  soluble  in  water,  although  at  about  20*  this 
solution  separates  into  two  layers.  The  upper  of  these  consists  of  a 
solution  of  water  in  the  amine,  and  the  lower  of  a  solution  of  the 
amine  in  water.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  20**  a  slight  rise  in  temper- 
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Pig.  27. — Solubility  Curve  for  Triethylamine  and  Water. 
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Fig.  28. — Usual  Form  op  Solubility  Cur\'e  for  Two  Liquids. 

atnre  is  able  to  effect  this  separation  into  two  layers,  merely  holding 
the  tube  for  a  moment  in  the  warm  hand  being  sufficient. 

Why  this  separation  takes  place,  and  at  what  temperature,  is  most 
easily  understood  by  a  consideration  of  the  curve  of  solubility  of  the 
system  amine  +  water.  This  amine  (Fig.  27)  is  less  soluble  in  warm 
water  than  in  cold,  and  below  20*  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  propor- 
tions. If,  for  example,  increasing  quantities  of  the  amine  be  added  to 
water  at  80*,  it  dissolves  until  the  amount  of  amine  reaches  about  Hi 
{fif.  Fig.  27).  The  solution  is  then  saturated,  and  addition  of  more  of 
the  amine  produces  a  second  layer  of  liquid.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
water  is  added  to  triethylamine  at  25*,  it  dissolves  until  the  amount 
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of  water  reaches  about  SjC  (c/.  Fig.  27);  beyond  this  point  two  layers 
are  formed.  The  line  DC  is  the  solubility  curve  for  water  dissolved 
in  triethylamine,  and  the  line  AB  that  for  triethylamine  in  water. 
When  the  temperature  falls,  the  solubility  of  the  water  in  the  amine 
increases  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  that  of  the  amine  in  the 
water,  so  that  the  solubility  lines  meet  one  another  between  B  and  C. 
The  whole  area  is  then  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  solubility  curves. 
All  the  points  within  ABCD  correspond  to  two  layers  of  liquid,  and 
all  the  points  outside  it  to  a  homogeneous  mixture. 

If,  for  example,  the  abscissa  PQ  is  drawn  for  a  mixture  of  20^  of 
amine  and  80^  of  water,  the  mixture  is  homogeneous  for  all  temper- 
atures up  to  the  point  /2,  and  heterogeneous  above  that  temperature. 
Along  the  very  steep  portion  of  the  curve,  represented  in  this  special 
case  by  the  part  BC^  a  slight  rise  in  temperature  must  evidently  result 
in  separation  of  the  liquid;  because  although  at  about  20**  (the  point  R) 
two  liquid  layers  are  just  about  to  form,  of  which  the  aqueous  layer 
would  contain  20%  of  amine,  at  R\  corresponding  to  an  increase  of 
temperature  of  less  than  1^,  the  latter  contains  80^  of  amine,  when  the 
liquids  must  separate  into  two  layers.  It  follows  that  in  this  part  of 
the  curve  a  small  rise  of  temperature  must  cause  a  separation  of  water 
sufficient  to  alter  the  composition  of  one  of  the  layers  from  20^  to  80^ 
of  amine. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  relative  solubility  carve  for 
the  system  water  +  triethylamine  has  a  special  path  in  the  portion 
BC.  The  whole  curve  differs,  however,  from  those  obtained  in  ordi- 
nary cases.  The  solubility  of  liquids  which  are  partially  miscible  with 
one  another  usually  increases  with  the  temperature,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  solids  and  liquids.  The  curve  is  therefore  exactly  reversed,  so  that 
it  is  usually  as  represented  in  Fig.  28. 

II.   KITBO-COKPOUKDS. 

75.  When  silver  nitrite  reacts  with  an  alkyl  iodide,  two  com- 
pounds are  formed,  both  of  which  have  the  empirical  formula 
CnH^_,.,NO,.  They  have  different  boiling-points,  there  being 
obtained  from  ethyl  iodide,  for  example,  a  substance  C^H^NO,, 
boiling  at  17^  and  another  boiling  at  113°-114^  The  two 
isomers  are  therefore  easily  separated  by  fractionation. 

The  compound  of  lower  boiling-point  is  decomposed  into 
alcohol  and  nitrous  acid  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash;  it  must 
therefore  be  looked  upon  as  an  ester  of  nitrous  acid,  being  formed 
in  accordance  with  the  following  equation : 


C„H„,.|I  +  Ag  -ONO  =  C.H^„.ONO+  Agl. 
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When  these  esters,  or  alkyl  niirites,  are  reduced,  they  are  con- 
yerted  into  an  alcohol  and  ammonia. 

The  compound  boiling  at  the  higher  temperature  behaves  quite 
differently.  It  is  not  converted  into  a  nitrite  and  alcohol  by  the 
action  of  alkalis,  and  on  reduction  its  two  oxygen  atoms  are 
replaced  by  two  hydrogen  atoms,  with  the  formation  of  a  primary 
amine : 

The  last  reaction  shows  that  the  nitrogen  in  this  class  of  com- 
pounds is  directly  linked  to  carbon,  because  this  is  the  case  with 
the  amines.  The  oxygen  atoms  cannot  be  linked  otherwise  than 
to  the  nitrogen,  because  the  reduction  to  amine  takes  place  at  the 
ordinary  temperature;  it  is  not  possible  under  these  conditions  to 
replace  oxygen  which  is  linked  directly  to  carbon,  for  neither  from 
alcohols  nor  from  ethers  is  it  possible  to  obtain,  by  reduction  at 
low  temperatures,  substances  which  do  not  contain  oxygen.  This 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  these  substances,  which  are  called 
niirO'Compou7ids,  must  have  the  constitution  C^H,„^, — NO,. 

NitrO'COmpounds  therefore  contain  a  group  NO^ ,  the  nitrogen 
atom  of  which  is  directly  linked  to  carbon ;  the  group  — NO^  is 
called  the  nitro-group. 

The  names  of  these  compounds  are  formed  from  those  of  the 
saturated  hydrocarbons  by  the  addition  of  the  prefix  nitro.  The 
<!ompound  CH,NO,  is  thus  nitromethane;  C^H^NO,  is  nitroethane; 
etc.  Nitroparaffins  is  the  general  name  of  the  members  of  this 
homologous  series.  They  are  colourless  liquids  of  ethereal  odour, 
the  lower  terms  being  slightly  soluble  in  water;  they  distil  with- 
out decomposition. 

76.  The  nitro-derivatives  have  a  number  of  characteristic 
properties.  One  of  these  is  their  possessing  one  hydrogen  atom 
replaceable  by  alkali-metals,  especially  sodium.  This  sodium 
compound  is  most  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  ethylate 
or  methylate  upon  the  nitro-compound  in  alcoholic  solution.  A 
fine,  white,  crystalline  precipitate  is  thus  formed,  which  in  the  case 
of  nitroethane,  for  example,  has  the  composition  C,H^NaNO,. 
The  insolubility  of  these  sodium  compounds  in  absolute  alcohol 
can  sometimes  be  made  use  of  to  separate  the  nitro-paraffins  from 
other  substances. 
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This  power  of  exchanging  hydrogen  for  sodium  only  exists 
when  there  is  at  least  one  hydrogen  atom  linked  to  the  carbon  atom 
to  which  the  nitro-group  is  attached.  In  the  same  way  as  from 
nitroethane^  a  metallic  compound  is  also  obtained  from  secondary 

CH  ^^»v 

nitropropane,    CH,-CH<-j^q>;    but  nitrobutane,    CH,-^C-NO,, 

does  not  yield  any  corresponding  metallic  derivative.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  the  metallic  atom  in  these  sodium  com- 
pounds occupied  the  position  of  a  hydrogen  atom  which  was  linked 
to  the  carbon  atom  attached  to  the  NO,-group;  thus  C,H^NaNO, 

/NO, 
was  supposed  to  have  the  structure  CH,«C^H    .      It  has  been 

\Na 

shown  that  this  is  not  the  case,  as  will  be  indicated  in  the  section 
dealing  with  the  pseudo-acids  (281). 

When  an  alkaline  solution  of  a  nitro-compound  is  brought  into 
contact  with  bromine,  one  or  more  of  its  hydrogen  atoms,  when 
linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom  as  the  nitro-group,  is  replaced  by 
bromine.  This  reaction  is  analogous  to  the  above-mentioned 
substitution  by  metals,  it  being  still  possible,  for  example,  to  in- 
troduce  one   bromine  atom   into  CH,-CHBrNO, ,  but  not  into 

/Br 
CH,«  Or— CH-. 

\no; 

77.  The  behaviour  of  nitro-compounds  with  nitrons  acid  is  very 
characteristic,  and  affords  a  method  of  distinguishing  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  tertiary  nitro-denvatives  from  one  another.  The  reac- 
tion is  carried  out  by  adding  sodium  nitrite  to  an  alkaline  solution  of 
the  nitro-compound,  and  acidifying  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  the 
case  of  a  primary  nitro-compound.  an  alkyUnitrolic  add  is  formed  : 

NOH 


CH,C|H,  -I-  ONOH  =  CH,  C^JJ^^"  +  H,0. 

\N0»  Ethylnitrolic  acid 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  indicated  by  their  produc- 
tion from  a  dibromonitro-componnd  by  the  action  of  hydroxylamine, 
H,NOH : 

NOH 


CH,.C|Brt  +  HtlNOH  =  CH,  C^^q      +  2HBr. 
\  NO, 

The  alkyl-nitrolic  acids  dissolve  in  alkalis,  yielding  metallic  com« 
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pounds  with  a  blood- red  colour,  this  reaction  affording  a  characteristic 

test  for  them.    They  crystallize  well,  but  are  by  no  means  stable. 

The  secondary  nitro- compounds  yield  pseudonitrols  when  similarly 

NO 
treated.    They  contain  the  group  =s  C<t^Q  : 


Propyl  pseudODitrol 

The  pseudonitrols  are  colourless,  crystalline  substances,  which 
have  an  intense  blue  colour  in  the  fused  state  or  in  solution;  this 
characteristic  serves  as  a  test  for  them. 

Lastly,  the  tertiary  nitro-compounds  are  not  acted  upon  by  nitrous 
acid. 

Among  the  other  properties  of  nitro-compounds  may  be  mentioned 
their  decomposition  into  the  acid  containing  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms,  and  hydroxylamme,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid: 

OH.  OH,.  NO,  -f  H,0  =  CH.COOH  H-  H,NOH. 
Nitroethane  Acetic  acid      Hydroxylamlne 


ALKYL-EADICLE8   LIHKED   TO   OTHEB  ELEMEHTS. 

I.  ALKTL-BADICI.ES  LDTKED  TO  ELEKEKTS  OF  THE  VITEOOEK  OBOUP. 

78.  Ammonia  unites  readily  with  acids,  with  formation  of  salts. 
Phosphoretted  hydrogen  also  possesses  this  property,  although 
the  phosphonium  salts,  PH^X,  are  decomposed  even  by  water  into 
an  acid  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

The  basic  character  has  wholly  disappeared  in  the  case  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  and  antimoniuretted  hydrogen;  bismuth 
does  not  yield  a  hydride,  and  possesses,  in  fact,  only  very  slight 
traces  of  the  characteristics  of  metalloids. 

Ammonia  cannot  be  easily  oxidized,  and  is  unacted  upon  by 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  at  ordinary  temperatures.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  hydrides  of  phosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony 
are  easily  oxidized. 

All  the  above-mentioned  properties  are  displayed  by  the  com- 
pounds which  these  elements  form  with  alkyl-radicles. 


*  Photphinet. 

79.  The  amines  yield  stronger  bases  than  ammonia;  in  the  same 
way  the  phottphines  yield  stronger  bases  than  PHt ,  this  becoming 
more  marked  with  increase  in  the  number  of  alkyl-groups  which  have 
replaced  hydrogen  atoms.  The  salts  of  the  monoalkyl-phosphines,  for 
e'^ample,  are  decomjwsed  by  water,  whereas  those  of  the  dialkyl-phos- 
phines  and  trialkyl-phosphines  are  not.  The  quaternary  phosphonium 
bases,  PR4OH,  are  as  strongly  basic  as  the  ammonium  bases.  When  a 
phosphonium  base  is  heated,  it  does  not,  like  an  ammonium  base,  split 
up  into  an  alcohol  (or  Cntttn  +  n,0)  and  a  trialkyl  base,  but  into  a 
hydrocarbon  Cnlltn  +  s  and  an  oxygen  compouid : 

(C,H,)4P.on  =  cii.  +  (C,n,),.po. 

This  substance  is  called  triethylphosphine  oxide.  In  this  reaction, 
the  great  affinity  between  phosphorus  and  oxygen  plays  an  important 
part,  this  affinity  being  also  indicated  by  the  case  with  which  the 
phosphines  undergo  oxidation,  a  change  effected  even  by  the  action 
of  the  air.  Nitric  acid  oxidizes  PHi  to  phosphoric  acid,  OP(OH)j;  in 
an  analogous  manner  the  phosphines  take  up  one  oxygen  atom,  and  in 
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addition  as  many  oxygen  atoms  as  there  are  hydrogen  atoms  directFy 
linked  to  phosphorus : 

^^•P  iHvAft     ^^'  P  -O-       (CHt)tp    .       (OHt),p  .  ^ 
H,     ^^^  (HO),^  '^'  YL^  ^^^^      HO  ^  •  ^ 

Monomethy  Iphosphin  ic  Dimethylphosphinie 

acid  acid 

and  (OH,),  =  P  gives  (CH,),  =  P  :  O. 

Tdmethylphosphine  oxide 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  proved  in  various  ways ; 
for  instance,  by  the  fact  that  the  monoalkyl-phospJiinic  acids  are  di- 
basic, that  the  dialkyl-pkosphinie  adds  are  monobasic,  and  that  the 
triaUcyUphosphine  oxides  have  no  acid  properties. 

The  phosphines  are  colourless  liquids  with  a  penetrating,  stupefy- 
ing odour.  Methylphosphine,  CHaPH«,  is  a  gns;  triethylphosphine 
in  very  small  quantities  has  an  odour  of  hyacinths. 

Kethodt  of  Formation. — Only  tertiary  phosphines  and  phosphonium 
compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  upon  PHt. 
Primary  and  secondary  phosphines  are  obtained  by  heating  phospho- 
nium iodide,  PHJ,  with  an  alkyl  iodide  and  zinc  oxide. 

Arsines. 

80.  The  primary  and  secondary  arsiues,  HtAsCHt  and  HAs(OHt)s , 
are  obtained  by  reduction  of  monomethylarseuic  and  dimethylarsenic 
acid,  (CHt)HAsO.OH  and  (CHt),AsO.OH,  by  amalgamated  zinc-dust 
and  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  are  immediately  oxidized  by  the  air. 
Tertiary  arsines  do  not  yield  bases  with  water.  They  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  a  zinc-alkyl  on  AsC]« ,  and  from  sodium  arsenide  and 
an  alkyl  iodide ; 

AsNa,  +  3C,HJ  =  AsCC.H.),  +  3NiiI. 

Quaternary  arsonium  bases,  however,  have  strongly  marked  basic 
properties.  They  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  alkyl  halides  to 
tertiary  arsines,  and  treatment  of  the  resulting  halide  with  silver 
hydroxide. 

The  most  studied  arsenic  derivatives  containing  alkyl-radicles  are 
the  caoodyl  compounds.  They  were  investigated  by  Bunsen,  who 
gave  them  this  name  in  consequence  of  their  offensive  smell.  They 
are  very  poisonous.    The  name  cacodyl  is  applied  to  the  monovalent 

CH 
group  pu*>  As— .  Cacodyl  oxide,  [(CH»)iA8]tO,  is  formed  by  dis- 
tilling arsenic  trioxide  with  the  acetate  of  an  alkaii-metal.  All  Ihe 
other  cacodyl  compounds  are  obtained  from  cacodyl  oxide;  thus 
cacodyl  chloride,  (CHt)tAsCl,  is  prepared  by  heating  the  oxide  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  This  chloride,  and  cacodyl,  (CH3)«As- AsvCH^t,  are 
both  spontaneously  inflammable  when  brought  into  contact  with  air. 
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Stibinet. 

The  tertiary  atibines  and  the  quaternary  stibonium  bases  have  been 
obtained  from  antimony.  The  first  named  are  very  readily  oxidized, 
taking  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air.  The  stibonium  bases  are  quite 
as  basic  in  their  character  as  the  corresponding  N,  P,  and  As  deriva- 
tives.   The  pentamethyl-derivative  Sb(CH«)ft  is  also  known. 

Bitmuthinet. 

Bismuth  does  not  yield  a  hydride,  but  tertiary  bismuthines^  such 
as  (CsH»)tBi,  are  known.  They  are  very  unstable,  and  explode  when 
heated.^'  They  do  not  form  addition-products  with  alkyl  balides,  so 
that  the  *'  bismuthonium  bases  ^*  are  not  known. 

n.    ALXTL-BAD1CI.ES    LIKKED   TO    THE  ELEKEHTS  OF  THE    CABBOK 

OBOUP. 

8L  The  elements  in  each  group  or  column  of  the  periodic  system 
are  divided  into  two  sub-groups,  in  one  of  which  the  elements  are  of 
an  electro-positive,  base-forming  character,  and  in  the  other  of  an 
electro- negative,  acid-forming  character  ('*  Inorganic  Chemistry/' 
213;.  The  first  division  of  the  carbon  group  contains  titanium,  zir- 
conium, and  thorium,  and  the  second,  carbon,  silicon,  germanium, 
tin,  and  lead.  It  has  generally  been  observed,  not  merely  of  the 
carbon  group,  but  also  of  the  other  groups,  that  only  elements  belong- 
ing to  electro-negative  stib-groups  are  capable  of  yielding  alkyl-cvm- 
pounds.  For  this  reason,  Mendelejeff  predicted  in  1870  that  the  tlu>n 
unknown  element  germanium  would,  in  accordance  with  its  position 
in  the  periodic  system,  yield  alkyl-dcrivatives;  this  prediction  \sas 
confirmed  by  the  researches  of  Winkler,  to  whom  wo  are  indebted  for 
the  discovery  of  this  element.  Titanium  being  an  element  bflongin;; 
to  the  electro- positive  sub-group,  and  in  many  respects  resembling 
silicon,  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  prepare  its  alkyl-derivatives. 

The  elements  silicon,  germanium,  tin.  and  lead,  like  carbon,  are 
tetravalent.  Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  com- 
pounds containing  chains  of  silicon  atoms  resembling  the  carbon 
chains.  They  have  not  bqien  successful,  no  compounds  containing  a 
chain  of  more  than  three  silicon  atoms  having  been  prepared.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  is  at  present  known,  silicon  lacks  the  power  of  linking 
itself  together  in  chains  to  the  same  extent  as  carbon.  On  account  of 
this  defect,  a  **  Chemistry  of  Silicon*',  analogous  to  the  ** Chemistry 
of  Carbon  ",  is  not  possible. 

The  silico-alkyls  have  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  the  similarly 
constituted  carbon-alkyl  compounds.  For  example,  silicofi  tetraethyl, 
Si(CtH»)4.  and  carbon  tetraethyl,  C(CtH»)«.  are  known;  both  are  liqnids. 
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and  are  not  acted  upon  by  either  faming  nitric  or  fuming  sulphuric 
acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  they  both  yield  substitution- 
products  with  chlorine.  8Uicohepta?ie,  (CsHft)tSiH,  has  a  petroleum- 
like odour,  in  which  it  resembles  tnethylmetha'iie,  (CaHft),CH. 

Organic  compounds  of  tin  have  been  prepared  by  Pope,  which  con- 
tain the  Sn-atom  linked  to  four  dissimilar  groups  and  therefore  possess 
an  cLsymnietric  Sn-dtom,  He  has  also  succeeded  in  splitting  these  up 
into  their  optically-active  components. 


m.   ALXYL-BADICLE8  LDTKED  TO  KETALS. 

82.  When  ethyl  iodide  is  warmed  with  zinc,  a  white  crystalline 
compoand,  C,HjZnI,  is  formed,  and  when  this  is  more  strongly 
heated,  Znl,  and  Zn(C,H5),  result: 

2C,H,ZnI  =  Zn(C,ig,  +  Znl,. 

Zinc-ethyl  can  be  separated  by  distillation,  which  must  be  per- 
formed in  an  apparatus  free  from  air,  because  it  burns  spon- 
taneously when  exposed  to  it,  as  do  also  the  other  zinc-alkyls. 

The  metallo-alkyls  are  colourless  liquids,  heavier  than  water. 
Zinc-methyl  boils  at  46°,  zinc-ethyl  at  118°,  and  zinc-propyl  at 
146^ 

When  alkyl  iodides  react  with  zinc-aJkyls,  saturated  hydrO' 
carbons  are  formed  (29) : 


CH. 


•  CH 


CH  >i^^  +  i  .CU'  =  ^^I«  +  2CH,.CH.. 

8  B 


The  halogens  react  very  energetically  with  zinc-alkyls,  yielding 
alkyl  balides. 

Sodium-alkyl  and  potassiuvi-alJcyJ  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  and  potassium  respectively  upon  zinc-alkyl.  These  metals 
dissolve  in  the  zinc-alkyl,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  zinc  separat- 
ing out.  Sodium-alkyl  and  potassium -alkyl  have  not  been  obtained 
in  the  pure  state,  but  only  in  solution  in  zinc-alkyl. 

Very  remarkable  compounds  of  magnesium  have  recently  been 
obtained  by  Grignard.  When  magnesium-turnings  are  brought 
into  contact  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  an  alkyl  iodide,  one 
molecule  of  the  latter  being  employed  for  e^ch  atom  of  metal,  a 
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reaction  occurs^  the  heat  eyolyed  thereby  raising  the  ether  to 
the  boiling-point.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ether  is  used, 
all  the  magnesium  enters  into  solution,  forming  a  compound 
CnH^^j'Mg.I.  This  is  combined  with  one  molecule  of  ether, 
because  on  distilling  off  the  ether  the  residue  still  contains  one 
molecule  of  that  substance  for  every  molecule  of  the  metallic 
compound.  Further,  in  a  solyent  other  than  ether,  magnesium 
alkyl  halide  is  not  formed.  The  ethereal  solution  so  obtained  can 
be  used  with  great  advantage  for  the  synthesis  of  secondary  and 
tertiary  alcohols,  and  for  other  purposes  (97  and  111). 

Mercury-cUkyls  are  prepared  similarly  to  the  zinc  compounds. 
They  do  not  take  fire  in  the  air,  and  are  dangerously  poisonous.  Such 
compounds  as  C«H«Hg*OH  are  strong  bases. 

In  addition  to  the  compounds  mentioned  above,  alkyl-derivatives 
of  beryllium,  magnesium,  cadmium,  aluminium,  thallium,  and  lead 
have  been  obtained. 


* 


\       ,.■/•. 


VITBILES  AND  ISOITITBILES. 

83.  When  potassium  ethyl  sulphate  is  distilled  with  potassium 
cyanide  or  anhydrous  potassium  ferrocyanide,  "  yellow  prussiate  of 
potash,"  K^Fe(CN),,  a  liquid  of  exceedingly  unpleasant  odour  is 
obtained.  By  means  of  fractional  distillation  it  can  be  separated 
into  two  portions,  both  of  which  have  the  formula  C^HjN.  One 
of  these,  which  is  called  ethylcarhylamine,  is  only  present,  in  small 
quantities;  it  boils  at  82°,  and  has  the  same  disagreeable  smell 
as  the  original  mixture.  The  other,  which  constitutes  the  main 
portion,  is  called  ethyl  cyanide  ;  it  boils  at  97°,  and  after  purifica- 
tion, has  an  odour  by  no  means  disagreeable,  and  much  less 
penetrating  than  that  of  the  other  compound. 

These  isomers  behave  quite  differently  when  acted  upon  by 
inorganic  acids.  Ethylcarhylamine  is  attacked  by  them  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  its  disagi'eeable  odour  disappears,  and  the  substance 
itself,  which  at  first  floated  upon  the  acid  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
layer,  goes  wholly  into  solution.  Formic  acid,  CH,0,,  can  be 
obtained  from  this  solution  by  distillation;  and  on  addition  of 
caustic  potash  to  the  residue  in  the  distilling-flask  and  subsequent 
distillation,  ethylamine,  C^H^NH,,  passes  over,  showing  that  the 
nitrogen  in  ethylcarbylamine,  CjlI^N,  is  directly  linked  to  the 
ethyl-group: 

c,H,N  +  2H,o  =  cn,o,  +  C,n,NH,. 

Ethylcarbylamine  Formic  acid       Etbyiamiue 

Ethyl  cyanide  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  inorganic  acids  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  more  quickly  on  heating.  The  reaction 
is  carried  out  in  a  flask  with  a  reflux-condenser,  and  if  after  its 
completion  the  liquid  is  distiWedy  propionic  acid,  C,H,0,,  passes 
over.  This  acid  contains  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the 
original  compound  C,HjN.  On  making  the  residue  in  the  flask 
alkaline,  and  distilling  again,  a  volatile  base,  ammonia,  is  found  in 
the  distillate.  The  nitrogen  in  ethyl  cyanide  cannot,  therefore,  be 
directly  linked  to  the  ethyl-radicle: 

C  H,N  +  2H,0  =  C  H,0,  +  NH,. 

Ethyl  cyanide  Propionic  acid 

97 
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It  must  be  concluded  from  these  facts  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
compound  with  the  lower  boiling-point  is  directly  linked  to  the 
ethyl-groups,  and  the  three  carbon  atoms  are  not  directly  linked 
to  eacli  other,  in  view  of  the  ease  with  which  one  of  the  carbon 
atoms  can  be  split  off  as  •formic  acid;  on  the  other  hand,  there 
must  be  a  chain  of  three  carbon  atoms  present  in  the  compound 
of  the  higher  boiling-point,  since  such  a  chain  is  found  in  pro- 
pionic acid  (87),  and  the  nitrogen  is  not  directly  linked  to  the 
ethyl-group.  These  proi)erties  are  expressed  by  the  following  con- 
stitutional formulas: 

I.  C,H  — NC.  11.  C,H,— CN. 

Cai'bylamioe  Cyanide 

On  account  of  their  method  of  formation,  each  must  contain  the 
group  CN. 

Compounds  having  a  structural  formula  like  I  are  called  carbyU 
amines  or  isonif riles;  tliose  having  a  stnictural  formula  like  II  are 
called  cyanides  or  nif riles.  The  former  are  called  after  the  alkyl- 
radicle  which  they  contain,  thus:  methyl carhylamtne^  eihylcar- 
bylamifie,  etc.  The  latter  are  called  in  an  analogous  manner 
methyl  cyanide,  ethyl  cyanide,  etc.,  although  the  word  nitrile  is 
more  frequently  u^ed,  when  they  are  named  after  the  acid  from 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  derived.  Thus,  CH,-CN  is  aceto- 
nitrile,  and  CJl^-C^  propionitrile,  etc. 

The  constitution  of  the  groups  — CN  and  — NC  requires  further 

III  V 

consideration.  They  are  represented  as  — C  ee  N  and  — M  =  C, 
there  being  in  one  case  a  trijile  bond,  and  in  the  other  a  quadruple 
bond,  between  C  and  X.  The  reason  for  adopting  these  formul» 
in  preference  to  such  a  one,  for  example,  as  — C — X=,  in  which 

II 
free  linkings  are  present,  will  appear  later  (128). 

The  existence  of  a  divalent  carbon  atom  in  the  carbylamincs,  that 

m      II 
is  to  say,  a  group  — N  =  C,  is  assumed  by  Nef  aud  some  other 

chemists. 

Carbylamines. 

84.  These  compounds  are  the  principal  ])roduct  of  the  reaction 
of  alkvl  iodides  with  silver  cyanide.     They  can  also  be  formed  by 
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the  action  of  caustic  potash  and  chloroform,  CIICl,,  upon  primary 
amines,  when  they  are  obtained  free  from  nitriles: 


C,H,NjH,  -I-  C  HCl,;  +  3K0H  =  3KC1  +  3H,0  +  C,H, .  NC. 


On  account  of  the  extraordinary  and  characteristic  odour  of 
the  carbylamines,  this  reaction  affords  an  exceedingly  delicate  ied 
for  primary  amines,  since  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  could  not 
yield  carbylamines  by  the  reaction  represented  in  the  above  equa- 
tion, for  this  requires  two  hydrogen  atoms  to  be  directly  linked  to 
the  nitrogen  of  the  amine. 

The  carbylamines  are  colourless  liquids,  very  stable  towards 
alkalis,  but  readily  converted  by  acids  into  a  primary  amine 
and  formic  acid.  They  yield  unstable  addition-products,  such  as 
aCHjNC-SHCl,  by  the  action  of  dry  HCl  in  ethereal  solution,  and 
may  therefore  be  looked  upon  as  possessing  weak  basic  properties. 

• 

Nitriles. 

85.  These  constitute  the  chief  product  obtained  when  potassium 
cyanide  reacts  with  alkyl  iodides,  or  when  it  is  submitted  to  dry 
distillation  along  with  an  alkyl  potassium  sulphate.  It  is  sometimes 
an  advantage  to  use  anhydrous  potassium  ferrocyanide,  K^Fe(CN), , 
instead  of  potassium  cyanide. 

In  additiou  to  being  obtainable  by  methods  to  be  described  in  110,  8, 
nitriles  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  an  alkaline  bromine  solution 
(German,  Bromlauge)  on  primary  amines,  in  accordance  with  the 
following  equations: 

CtH,.CH,.NH,  +  2Br,  +  2NaOH=C,HuCH,NBr,  +  2NaBr  +  2H,0. 
C,H,.C|H;iN|Br;|  -f  2NaOH  =  C,H,.CN  +  2NaBr  +  2H,0. 

This  reaction  is  only  applicable  with  advantage  to  the  higher  primary 
amines. 

The  nitriles  are  liquids  of  characteristic  odour,  and  have  specific 
gravities  about  0-8.  They  are  soluble  in  water.  They  are  con- 
verted not  only  by  acids,  but  also  by  warming  with  alkalis,  into 
ammonia,  and  fatty  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms.     This  process  is  called  saponification   of  nitriles.     They 
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have  the  power  of  forming  addition-products  with  many  substances,, 
the  triple  bond  between  nitrogen  and  carbon  being  thereby  broken 
and  converted  into  a  single  bond.  An  example  of  this  class  of 
reactions  is  the  addition  of  hydrogen : 

C,H,.CN  +  4H  =  C,H,.CH,.NH,. 

Tliis  results  in  the  formation  of  a  primary  amine  with  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms.  The  reaction  gives  a  particularly  good 
yield  for  the  higher  members,  when  sodium  is  brought  into  con- 
tact with  a  mixture  of  the  nitrile  and  absolute  alcohol  heated 
to  boiling. 

A  description  of  a  number  of  other  addition-products  of  tha 
nitriles  will  be  found  in  105. 


ACIDS,  C„H,„0,. 

86.  It  was  stated  in  82  that  a  solution  of  sodium-alkyl  in  zino- 
alkyl  is  obtained  when  sodium  reacts  with  the  latter.  When  a 
stream  of  dry  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  this  solution^  there  is 
formed  the  sodium  salt  of  an  acid  which  contains  one  carbon  atom 
in  the  molecule  more  than  the  alkyl-group.  Thus,  sodium-methyl, 
CHjNa,  yields  sodium  acetate,  C^HjO^Na.  This  reaction  may  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  the  sodium  atom  is  released  from  the 
alkyl-group,  and  reacts  with  CO,,  becoming  linked  to  one  of  its 
oxygen  atoms,  for  which  it  possesses  great  affinity.     In  this  way 

C/Cq  is  converted  into — ^^q-^i      Since  this  group,  and  also  the 

alkyl-radicle  from  which  the  sodium  atom  has  been  separated,  have 
one  free  carbon  bond  apiece,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  two 
groups  unite,  forming  a  compound 

In  accordance  with  this  reaction  the  acids  CnH,„0,  contain  the 

group  — C^  Qvr  linked  to  an  alkyl-radicle.    This  view  is  supported 

by  the  formation  of  these  compounds  by  other  methods. 

Among  such  reactions  may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  synthesis 
of  the  acids  from  the  interaction  of  an  alkyl  iodide  and  potassium 
cyanide,  and  saponification  of  the  resulting  nitrile.  This  saponifi- 
cation consists  in  the  adding  on  of  water,  and  entails  breaking  the 
bonds  between  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  group  — C  ^  N.  If  the 
bond  in  a  nitrile  CH,.CH,«CH,.  .  .  .CN  were  'broken  at  any 
other  point,  it  would  involve  a  breaking  of  the  carbon  chain, 
and  prevent  the  formation  of  an  acid  containing  the  same  number 
of  carbon  atoms  as  the  nitrile.  The  saponification  of  the  nitrile. 
in  which  an  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed,  may  therefore  be  le- 
garded  as  taking  place  in  the  following  manner.  The  molecules 
of  water  split  up  into  H  and  OH,  the  hydroxyl  uniting  with  the 
carbon,  and  the  hydrogen  with  the  nitrogen.  If  this  happens 
three  times,  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia,  the  three 
bonds  between  carbon  and  nitrogen,  in  the  nitrile,  being  broken: 

lOl 
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yOH       Hv 

The  formula  of  the  acid  formed  is  not  CH,«CO,H,,  but 
CH,-CO,H,  containing  one  molecule  of  water  less.  When  one 
molecule   of  water  is  split  off  from  CII,.CO,H, ,  there   results 

CHj-COH  — ^CH,-C^QTT,  a  substance  containing  the  carhoxyU 


OH 

group. 

In  this  explanation  of  the  formation  of  acids,  the  existence  of 
an  intermediate  compound  containing  three  hydroxjl-groiips  is 
assumed.  Such  substances  are  not  known,  but  the  assumption 
seems  by  no  means  improbable,  because  compounds  exist  con- 

taining    three     alkoxyl-groups;    for    example,    C1I,-C^0C,H.. 

\oc,ii, 

Substances  of  this  kind  are  called  ortho-esters  (155). 

The  acids  C„H,„0,  can  also  be  formed  by  the  action  of  carbon 
monoxide  on  metallic  alkoxides  under  the  influence  of  heat : 

CH,.ONa+  CQ  =  CH.COONa. 

The  formation  of  an  addition-product  between  CH,-ONa  and  CO 
can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  the  alcoholato  first 
decomposes  into  CH,  and  ONa. 

It  was  mentioned  in  49  and  50  that  primary  alcohols  are  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  acids  with  the  general  formula  C„II,nO, , 
containing  the  same  number  of  C-atoms  in  the  molecule.  In 
this  reaction  the  group  — CII,OH  is  oxidized  to  — COOH. 

The  higher  primary  alcohols  can  also  be  coiiTerted  into  the  corre. 
spending  acids  by  heating  them  with  soda-lime,  free  hydrogen  being 
formed  as  a  by-product : 

C„H...CH,OH  4.  NaOH  =  CnH,..COONa  +  2H,. 

Stearyl  alcohol  Sodium  stearate 

A  proof  of  the  presence  of  hydroxyl  in  the  carboxyl-group  is 
afforded  by  the  action  of  the  chlorides  of  phosphorus,  which  effect 
the  replacement  of  the  OH-group  by  CI  in  the  same  way  as  with 
the  alcohols. 

The  acids  of  this  series  contain  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable 
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v/j  metals.  Since  the  hydrogen  atom  iu  the  carboxyl -group 
occupies  a  special  position,  being  the  only  one  directly  linked  to 
oxygen,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  is  this  hydrogen  atom 
which  is  replaceable.  This  is  easily  proved  by  treating  silver 
acetate,  0,11,0, Ag,  with  ethyl  iodide.  Ethyl  acetate  is  formed, 
and  not  butyric  acid,  as  would  be  the  <'ase  if  the  Ag-atom  were 
present  in  the  methyl-group;  thus,  OH,Ag-OOOH. 

87.  The  lower  members  of  this  series  of  acids  are  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  They  can  be  distilled  without  decomposi- 
tion, and,  when  pure,  have  a  very  irritating  and  strongly  acid 
odour.  They  are  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water.  The 
middle  members  (0^ — C^)  have  a  disagreeable  rancid  smell.  They 
are  of  an  oily  nature,  and  do  not  mix  with  water  in  all  proportions. 
The  higher  members^  beginning  at  0,^,  are  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
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Fig.  29. — Melting-point  Cuuvk  op  the  Fatty  Acids. 

peratures,  are  without  odour,  and  resemble  paraffin  in  character. 
They  are  almost  insoluble  in  water,  and  cannot  be  distilled  at  the 
atmospheric  pressure  without  decomposition.  All  the  acids  of  this 
series  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  the  exception  of 
the  first  member,  they  are  very  stable  towards  oxidizing-agents. 

The  acids  of  the  series  OnH,„0,  are  called  the  fatty  acids,  on 
acconnt  of  the  fact  that  the  higher  members  were  first  obtained 
from  fats. 

Many  of  the  fatty  acids  occur  in  nature,  either  in  the  free  state^ 
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or  as  esters.  They  are  of  great  theoretical  and  technical  impor- 
tance. The  following  table  contains  the  names,  formulas,  and 
certain  physical  constants  of  the  normal-chain  acids  belonging  to 


the  series  CnH,nO,: 


Name. 

Formula. 

Melting-point. 

Boiling-point. 

Specific  Qravity. 

Formic  Acid 

Acetic  Acid 

CHA 

C,H,0, 

CH.O, 

C4H,0, 

CjHi.O, 

C«H„0, 

C,H,40, 

C.H.eO, 

C.H,«0, 

CioHaeOs 
C,eH„0, 
Ci7Ht40a 

c,,»,.o. 

83' 
16.598' 
-22' 

-  79' 
-58.5' 

-  1.5' 

-  10.5' 
16.5' 
12.5' 
31. 4' 
62.618' 
60' 
69.32' 

lor 

118' 

141' 

162' 

186' 

205' 

228' 

237-5' 

254' 

269' 

1-2810(10') 
1-0516(15') 

Propionic  Acid 

Butyric  Acid 

0-9985(14') 

0-9599(19-1') 

0-9560(0') 

0-9450(0') 

0-9186(17.2') 

0-9100(20') 

0-9110(MP) 

0-9800(87') 

Valeric  Acid 

CaproYc  Acid 

Heptylic  Acid 

Caprylic  Acid 

Nonylic  Acid 

Capric  Acid 

Palmitic  Acid 

Margaric  Acid 

Stearic  Acid 

Although  the  boiling-point  rises  regularly  for  every  increase  in 
the  number  of  C-atoms  in  the  molecule,  the  melting-points  of  the 
acids  containing  an  even  number  of  C-atoms  are  higher  than  those 
of  the  acids  immediately  preceding  and  succeeding  them,  with  an 
odd  number  of  C-atoms.  This  is  distinctly  seen  from  the  curve 
shown  in  Fig.  29.  This  phenomenon  has  also  been  observed  in 
some  other  homologous  series. 

It  is  often  necessary  to  consider  the  group  which  remains  when 
the  hydroxyl-group  is  supposed  to  be  removed  from  a  fatty  acid. 
This  group  is  not  known  in  the  free  state.  It  is  named  after  the 
corresponding  acid  by  changing  the  termination  '*ic^'  into  "yl**; 
thus, 

U  -  CO  Formyl, 
CII,  -  CO  Acetyl, 
C,H,-CO  Propionyl, 
C,H,-CO  Butyryl, 
CJI,.CO  Valeryl, 
etc. 


PormicAcid,  HCOOH. 

88.  This  compound  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it 
occurs  in  the  bodies  of  ants  (Latin,  formica).     It  can  be  obtained 
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by  passing  carbon  monoxide  over  soda-lime  at  210°,  the  yield  being, 
good  (86).  It  is,  however,  usually  prepared  by  another  method 
(158).  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol. 
A  peculiar  method  for  its  formation  is  to  submit  carbon  monoxide 
and  steam,  or  carbon  dioxide  and  hydrogen,  to  a  silent  electric 
discharge. 

Pure  formic  acid  is  a  colourless  liquid  with  an  irritating  odour. 
Its  salts  are  called /on/ia/^^,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  some  of  them 
only  with  difficulty. 

Formic  acid  is  distinguished  from  its  homologues:  first.,  by 
the  ease  with  which  it  undergoes  oxidation,  it  being  therefore  a 
good  reducing  agent;  second,  in  being  easily  decomposed  into  CO 
and  H,0.  When  mercuric  oxide  is  added  to  a  solution  of  formic 
acid,  a  solution  of  mercuric  formate  is  obtained.  If  this  be  filtered 
and  warmed,  mercurous  formate  is  precipitated  with  evolution  of 
CO,,  and  on  further  warming,  metallic  mercury  is  obtained: 

Mercuric  formate  formate 


HglOOCH  +  H|COO|Hg  =  2Hg  +  CO,  +  HCOOH. 

Mercurous  formate 

In  this  process  half  the  formic  acid  in  the  salt  is  set  free,  and  half 
is  oxidized.  An  exactly  analogous  reaction  takes  place  when  a 
solution  of  silver  formate  is  warmed ;  metallic  silver  is  precipitated, 
carbon  dioxide  evolved,  and  half  of  the  acid  set  free. 

When  formic  acid  is  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
water  and  carbon  monoxide  are  formed : 

|H|C0|0H|  =  H,0  +  CO. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  introduction  of  finely  powdered 
metallic  rhodium  into  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid,  when  the 
decomposition  takes  place  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
rhodium  acts  as  an  accelerating,  catalytic  agent.  Since  reactions 
which  of  themselves  would  not  take  place  cannot  be  brought 
about  by  catalysis  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  25),  it  follows  that 
formic  acid  decomposes  of  itself  in  the  above  sense,  althougli  so 
slowly  as  to  seem  perfectly  stable.  This  applies  to  a  large  number 
of  organic  compounds  {Ibid.,  104). 
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It  wiU  liavo  been  noticed  that  the  general  properties  of  formio 
acid  differ  in  some  roepects  from  those  of  the  otiier  acida  of  the 
homologous  series  in  which  it  is  the  lowest  mGmber.  As  will  be 
Been  later,  this  phenomenon  ie  of  frequent  occurrence. 


Aoetlo  Add,  GH,COOH. 

S9.  Ibis  substance  bas  been  known  longer  than  any  other 
acid.     It  is  manufactured  by  two  different  methods. 

a.  By  allowing  dilute  alcohol,  wine,  beer,  etc.,  to  become 
oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air,  with  production  of  vinegar.  The 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  acts  upon  the  alcohol  with  tbe  aid  of 
bacteria,  and  the  process  mnst  be  so  regulated  that  these  bacteria 
produce  the  greatest  possible  effect.  To  this  end  it  is  important 
that  the  temperature  should  be  kept  about  35". 

In  the  "qiiick  process"  for  the  preparation  of  vinegar  (Pig. 
30),  dilute  alcohol  (fi-10;<)  is  allowed  to  drop  on  beech-wood 
shavings  contained  in  a  vat  with  a 
perforated  falite  bottom,  a.  Iloles 
are  bored  in  the  sides  of  the  vat  near 
the  bottom,  serving  to  admit  an 
ascending  stream  of  air,  opposite  in 
direction  to  that  of  the  alcohol.  The 
shavings  of  beech -wood  have  the 
effect  of  distributing  the  liquid  over 
a  very  large  siirfucc,  and  so  facilitat- 
ing the  oxidizing  action  of  tJie  air, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  serve  as 
a  feeding-ground  for  the  bacteria. 

h.  It  has  been  mentioned  (46) 
that  acetic  acid  is  obtained  in  the 
distillation  of  wood.  By  treatment 
with  quicklime,  the  acid  is  converte<l 
into  calcium  ucetate,  which  is  freed 
from  tarry  impurities  by  heating  it  to  200°  in  the  air.  The  acetic 
acid  is  then  set  free  by  distilling  wiUi  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  It  can  bo  purified  by  distillation 
over  potassium  bichromate,  being  very  stable  towards  oxidizing- 
agents. 


Pia.     30.  — I'HEPARATIOK    UV 
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Anhydrons  acetic  acid  is  solid  at  temperatures  below  16  •  6°,  when 
it  has  mach  the  appearance  of  ice;  hence  the  nsLine glacial  acetic  acid. 
It  has  a  very  penetrating  odour,  and  is  obtained  by  allowing  a  very 
concentrated  solution  of  acetic  acid  to  solidify,  pouring  off  the  liquid 
residue,  melting  the  solidified  acid,  again  allowing  it  to  crystal- 
lize, etc.,  these  operations  being  repeated  until  the  melting-point 
is  constant.  A  rise  of  temperature  and  contraction  of  volume  occur 
when  glacial  acetic  acid  is  mixed  with  water,  the  maximum  rise 
and  contraction  being  obtained  by  mixing  in  the  proportion  of  one 
gramme-molecule  of  acetic  acid  to  one  gramme-molecule  of  water. 
This  fact  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  compound  called  ortho- 
acetic  acid  {S6),  with  the  formulaCII,.COOlI.n,0  =3  CH,.C(0H)3. 

A  55  per  cent,  solution  of  glacial  acetic  acid  in  water  has  the 
same  specific  gravity  as  the  pure,  anhydrous  acid.  When  water 
is  added  to  glacial  acetic  acid,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture 
first  rises;  further  addition  of  water  causes  it  to  fall.  This  cir- 
cumstance makes  it  impossible  to  determine  the  amount  of  acid 
present  in  such  mixtures  by  the  simple  use  of  the  hydrometer. 

The  strength  of  very  concentrated  acetic  add  is  best  determined 

by  an  observation  of  its  melting-point,  a  thermometer  graduated 

in  tenths  of  a  degree  being  used.     In  accoraance  with  the  formula 

given  in  14, 

AJf  =  Constant ; 

the  presence  of  1%  of  water  (molecular  weight  18)  would,  since  the 

constant  for  glacial  acetic  acid  is  39,  cause  a  lowering  of  the  f reezing- 

89 
point  (A)  of  -rjr,  or  2.16".    Since  a  thermometer  graduated  in  tenths 

can  easily  be  read  to  within  one-twentieth  of  a  degree,  the  amount  of 

water  can  be  determined  to  within  ;r-^— -,,  or  0025^^.     This  is  a 

2-16  X  20 

degree  of  accuracy  unattainable  by  titration. 

When  either  no  very  great  accuracy  is  required,  or  the  acetic  acid 

is  dilute,  it  is  best  to  determine  the  strength  by  titrating  a  weighed 

quantity  of  the  solution  with  a  standard  solution  of  alkali. 

The  vapour  density  of  acetic  acid  at  temperatures  slightly 
above  its  boiling-point  is  twice  as  great  as  that  corresponding  to 
the  formula  C,II^O,.  At  about  200°,  however,  the  vapour  density 
ia  normal.  A  similar  phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  the  case 
of  many  other  fatty  acids. 

The  acetates,  or  salts  of  acetic  acid,  are  generally  soluble  in 
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water,  the  silver  salt  dissolving  with  difficulty.  When  ferric 
chloride  is  added  to  the  solution  of  an  acetate,  such  as  sodium 
acetate,  a  blood-red  colour  is  produced,  owing  to  the  formation  of 
ferric  acetate  (the  salts  of  formic  and  propionic  acids  produce  the 
same  result).  When  this  solution  is  sufficiently  dilute,  a  brown- 
red  precipitate  of  basic  ferric  acetate,  Fe  /Kx|\S  is  produced  on 

boiling,  acetic  acid  being  liberated  at  the  same  time. 

A  very  delicate  test  for  acetic  acid  is  the  formation  of  cacodyl 
oxide  (80).  Owing  to  the  extremely  poisonous  nature  of  this 
substance,  great  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  this  test. 
Among  the  acetates  of  technical  importance  are  lead  acetate 
("  sugar  of  lead  ^'),  basic  lead  acetate^  and  aluminium  acetate.  The 
first  two  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  white  lead,  and  the  third 
as  a  mordant  in  calico-printing  (321). 


Butyric  Adds,  C^H^O,. 

90.  Two  isomeric  acids  with  the  formula  C^HgO,  are  known. 
They  are  normal  butyric  acid,  CHj.CH,-CH,-COOH,  and  isobuty- 

CH 
ric  acid,  ptt'>CH«COOH.     The  constitution  of  these  acids  is 

proved  by  their  synthesis,  the  normal  compound  being  obtained 
from  «-propyl  iodide,  and  the  iso-acid  from  isopropyl  iodide: 

OH, .  CH, .  CH,I  -*CH, .  CH,  •  CH,  •  CN  ->CH, .  CH,  •  CH,  •  COOH. 
g2»>  CHI  -♦gj*  >  CH .  CN  -♦pg*  >  CH .  COOH. 

The  normal  compound  is  also  called  fermentation  butyric  acid, 
from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  fermentation  under 
certain  conditions  of  such  substances  as  sugar.  It  has  an  extremely 
disagreeable  odour,  and  can  only  be  oxidized  with  difficulty. 

Butter  contains  about  4-5j<  of  7i-butyric  acid,  along  with  smaller 
quantities  of  other  volatile  acids  of  the  fatty  series,  such  as  caprolo 
acid.  These  are  probably  present  in  the  form  of  esters.  Since  **  vola- 
tile fatty  acids"  are  not  obtained  by  saponification  of  other  fats, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  their  presence  furnishes  the  most  char- 
acteristic distinction  between  butter  and  margarine,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  animal  and  vegetable  fats.    Since  the  percentage  of  voIatiK*  f^tty 
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acids  in  butter  is  not  a  coDstant  quantity,  but  may  vary  between  wide 
limits,  it  is  impossible  in  certain  cases  to  identify  a  mixture  of  butter 
and  margarine  by  a  determination  of  the  amount  of  these  acids  present. 
By  the  application  of  other  tests,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  obtain 
reliable  results  in  doubtful  cases. 

Isohutyric  acid  also  has  a  yery  disagreeable  smell.  It  is  a  com- 
poand  containing  a  tertiary  hydrogen  atom,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  such  compounds  are  Tery  easily  oxidized,  so  that 
oxidation  affords  a  method  of  distingaishing  between  the  normal 
acid  and  the  iso-acid. 

The  calcium  salts  of  these  acids  also  exhibit  a  remarkable 
difference  in  properties,  that  of  the  normal  acid  being  less  soluble 
in  hot  water  than  in  cold,  while  that  of  the  iso-acid  follows  the 
ordinary  rule,  and  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  A 
solution  of  normal  calcium  butyrate  saturated  at  0°  deposits  con- 
siderable quantities  of  the  salt  when  heated  to  about  80"^. 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  of  mobile  equilibrium  (**  In- 
organic Chemistry/'  236),  normal  calcium  butyrate  should  dissolve 
in  water  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  calcium  salt  of 
isobutyric  acid  with  slight  absorption  of  heat.  This  view  is  fully 
supported  by  the  results  of  experiment. 


Higher  Fatty  Acids,  CnH,nO,. 

91.  Many  of  these  occur  in  nature,  chief  among  them  being 
palmitic  acid,  C„H„0, ,  and  stearic  acid,  Cj^H^O, ,  both  of  which 
contain  normal  carbon  chains,  as  will  be  shown  later  (144).  They 
are  found  in  very  large  quantities  as  esters  of  glycerol  (169), 
being  the  principal  constituent  of  most  animal  and  vegetable  fats. 
They  are  obtained  from  these  by  saponification,  a  process  carried 
out  by  heating  either  with  slaked  lime  (101),  or  with  concentrated 
solplinric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  causes  slight  carbonization,  with 
the  result  that  the  fatty  acids  have  a  dark  colour  imparted  to  them. 
They  can  be  purified  by  distillation  with  superheated  steam.  By 
saponification  of  fats  in  this  way,  a  mixture  of  fatty  acids  is 
obtained,  which  is  semi-solid  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  con- 
tains the  two  acids  mentioned  above,  which,  when  pure,  melt  at 
6%^  and  69**  respectively;  when  mixed,  each  lowers  the  melting- 
point  of  the  other  (14).     Moreover,  the  liquid  oleic  acid,  which 
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belongs  to  another  homologous  series,  is  also  present;  it  can  be 
pressed  out  of  the  mixture,  leaving  a  white,  solid  substance  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  **  stearine  "  candles.  For  this  purpose  it  is 
melted,  and  a  little  paraffin  wax  added  to  prevent  the  crjstalliza- 
l!on  of  the  fatty  acids,  which  would  make  the  candles  veiy  brittle; 
the  molten  mass  is  then  poured  into  moulds,  in  the  middle  of 
Avhich  wicks  are  fastened. 

Soaps  are  the  alkali-salts  of  the  fatty  acids.  They  are  prepared 
by  saponifying  the  fats  with  solutions  of  caustic  soda  or  caustic 
potash  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature.  The  potassium-soap 
is  called  **soft  soap,"  and  usually  has  a  yellow  colour.  .In  some 
countries  the  colour  is  changed  to  green  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
indigo,  the  soap  being  then  known  as  "green  soap."  Potassium- 
soap  contains  not  only  the  potassium  salt  of  the  fatty  acid,  but  also 
the  glycerol  produced  in  the  reaction,  and  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  water.  Sodium-soap  is  hard;  it  is  separated  from  the 
reaction-mixture,  after  saponification  is  complete,  by  **  salting-out," 
which  consists  in  the  addition  of  common  salt  in  the  solid  state  to 
the  mixture  at  the  boiling  temperature.  Since  the  sodium  salt  of 
the  fatty  acid  is  insoluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
chloride,  it  separates  out  in  the  molten  state,  forming  a  layer  on 
the  surface  of  the  brine.  The  glycerol  remains  dissolved  in  the 
latter;  the  soap  obtained  in  this  way  consists  of  the  sodium  salt 
of  the  fatty  acid,  together  with  a  small  j)ercentage  of  water. 

92.  The  cleansing  action  of  soap  may  be  ex2)lained  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
it  was  pointed  out  by  Ciievreul  that  when  an  alkali-sjilt  of  one  of 
the  higher  fatty  acids  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  large  excess 
of  water,  it  decomj)oses  with  formation  of  free  alkali.  The  acid 
thus  liberated  unites  with  a  second  molecule  of  the  salt,  forming 
an  insoluble  substance,  which  with  the  water  produces  the  lather. 
The  presence  of  free  alkali  in  dilute  soap-solutions  can  be  readily 
shown  as  follows.  A  concentrated  soap-solution  is  only  very 
slightly  coloured  by  phenolphthalei'n ;  but  the  addition  of  a  large 
quantity  of  water  causes  the  development  of  the  rod  colour,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  base  thus  liberated  on  the  phenolphthalei'n. 
The  soap  has  therefore  undergone  hydrolytic  dissociation  (**  In- 
organic Chemistry,"  239),  owing  to  the  weak  acid  properties  of 
the  higher  fatty  acids. 


ACTION  OF  SOAP.  1 1 1 

The  soiling  of  the  skin,  clothing,  etc.,  is  usually  due  to  sub- 
stances of  a  fatty  nature.  When  a  fat  is  brought  into  contact 
with  an  alkaline  liquid,  and  the  mixture  shaken,  a  part  is 
saponified,  and  dissolves.  The  greater  portion,  however,  remains 
suspended  in  the  liquid  in  the  form  of  minute  drops,  which  give 
it  a  milky  appearance.  The  product  is  called  an  emulsion.  The 
alkali  liberated  from  the  soap  has  therefore  both  a  saponifying  and 
an  emulsifying  action  on  the  substance  to  which  the  soiling  is  due. 

If  the  correctness  of  this  explanation  is  admitted,  the  question 
arises  as  to  why  free  alkali  should  not  be  used  instead  of  soap  for 
washing-purposes.  It  is  because  the  use  of  soap  prevents  the  pres- 
ence of  an  excessive  proportion  of  free  alkali.  The  proportion  of 
alkali  liberated  from  soap  is  small  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
large  with  a  large  quantity.  But  the  addition  of  a  large  quantity 
of  water  does  not  very  much  affect  the  concentration — ^the  amount 
of  free  alkali  in  unit  volume  of  liquid — since,  although  it  produces 
much  free  alkali,  it  simultaneously  dilutes  it.  The  use  of  soap 
has  therefore  the  effect  of  automatically  regulating  the  amount  of 
free  alkali  present  in  the  water,  and  keeping  the  solution  very 
dilute.  This  would  not  be  the  case  if  free  alkali  were  employed 
instead  of  soap,  and  the  latter  possesses  the  further  advantage  of 
forming  a  lather,  which  takes  up  the  dirt  and  facilitates  its 
removal. 

When  water  contains  a  certain  percentage  of  calcium  salts,  it 
is  said  to  be  hard  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  259).  Such  water 
does  not  lather  with  soap,  but  causes  the  formation  of  a  white, 
flocculent  substance,  consisting  of  insoluble  calcmm  salts  of  the 
fatty  acids.  Hard  water  is  therefore  unsuitable  for  washing, 
because  it  prevents  the  formation  of  a  lather,  and  also  because 
the  alkali  combines  with  the  acid  of  the  calcium  salts  (sulphate 
and  carbonate)  present. 

Electrolytic  Dissociation. 

93.  It  is  fully  explained  in  *'  Inorganic  Chemistry,*'  65  and  66, 
why  moleciiles  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts  are  assumed  to  split  up  in 
aqueous  solution  into  particles  called  ions,  charged  with  opposite 
kinds  of  electricity.  In  such  a  solution,  an  acid  is  either  wholly 
or  partly   split  up   into  positively  charged   hydrogen   ions,   II 
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(cations),  and  negatively  charged  anions:  for  acetic  acid,  H  (posi- 
tive), and  (CjHjO,)'  (negative).  Bases  yield  a  positively  charged 
metallic  ion,  and  a  negatively  charged  OH' -ion;  salts  a  posi- 
tively charged  metallic  ion,  and  a  negatively  charged  acid-radicle 
ion. 

It  is  further  stated  {Ibid.,  66)  that  in  the  solution  of  a  partly 
ionized  substance  an  equilibrium  exists  which  can  be  expressed  in 
the  case  of  a  monobasic  acid  by 

ZU  ;::^  Z'  -t-  H  , 

where  Z'  represents  the  acid  radicle.  If  v  is  the  volume  in  litres 
containing  one  gramme-molecule  of  the  acid,  and  a  is  the  portion 

ionized,  then  the  concentration  of  the  ions  is  -,  and  that  of  the 

V 

un-ionized  portion  is .     The  equation  representing  the  state 

of  equilibrium  in  the  case  of  the  above  example  of  a  monobasic 
acid  is  therefore  {Idid.,  49) 

k^—-^=(^'    or         ^       ^h 
V  \v)  '  v{l  —  a) 

In  this  equation  k  is  constant,  and  is  called  the  ionization  constant. 
It  has  been  shown  that  this  equation  affords  an  exact  measure  of 
the  amount  of  ionization  in  the  case  of  the  very  weak  organic 
acids;  that  is,  expresses  accurately  the  connection  between  the 
dilution  v  and  the  ionization  a.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the 
law  of  dilution.  It  was  discovered  by  Ostwald,  who  dissolved 
one  gramme- molecule  of  an  acid  in  different  quantities  of  water,  r, 
and  tiscertaiued  the  ionizations  a  by  a  determination  of  the  electric 
conductivity.     On  substituting  the  values  obtained  for  a  and  v 

respectively  in  the  expression  — -,  the  latter  wjis  always  found 

to  have  the  same  value,  as  it  must  if  ^'  is  constant. 

As  the  constant  is  a  very  snndl  number,  it  is  usual  to  multiply 
it  by  100,  and  to  denote  this  quantity  l>y  A",  so  that  K  =  \00k. 

The  accuracy  of  this  law  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  in  the 
following  table: 
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"3 


Acetic  Acid. 

Propionic  Acid. 

n-Butyric  Acid. 

V 

lOOa 

lOOfc 

V 

lOOa 

lOOfe 

V 

lOOa 

lOOfc 

8 

M98 

0.00180 

8 

1.016 

0.00130 

8 

1-068 

0.00144 

16 

1678 

0. 00179 

16 

1.452 

0.00184 

16 

1.586 

0.U015U 

83 

2. 880 

0.00182 

82 

2.050 

0.00184 

82 

2.165 

0.00149 

64 

8.88 

0.00179 

64 

2.895 

0.00185 

64 

8.058 

0-00160 

128 

4.68 

0.00179 

128 

4.04 

0.00188 

128 

4.292 

0.00150 

1024 

12.66 

0.00177 

1024 

10.79 

0.00128 

1024 

11.41 

0.00144 

94,  The  property  of  acids,  usually  called  tlieir  "strength," 
depends  upon  their  degree  of  ionization,  strong  acids  undergoing 
considerable,  and  weak  acids  but  slight,  ionization.  Since  the 
constant  K  rises  or  falls  in  value  simultaneously  with  a  and  is 
independent  of  the  concentration,  it  affords  a  convenient  measure 
of  the  strength  of  an  acid. 

The  following  shows  the  value  of  Kior  certain  fatty  acids: 


Formic 
Acid. 


Acetic 
Acid. 


Propionic        w-Butyric 
Acid.  Acid. 


0.'02U,         0.0018,         0.0013,         O-OOIS, 


Valeric 
Acid. 

0.0016. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  formic  acid  has  a  greater  value  for  JT,  and 
is  therefore  stronger,  than  its  homologues,  a  fact  which  affords 
another  example  of  the  difference  in  properties  existing  between  it 
and  the  other  members  of  the  series. 

A  consideration  of  the  degrees  of  ionization  for  equal  concen- 
trations shows  that  these  acids  are  very  weak  compared  with  strong 
mineral  acids  like  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric.  When  v  =  16, 
then  for  hydrochloric  acid  100a  =  95.55,  and  for  acetic  acid  only 
I -GTS.  It  is  obvious  that  100^  is  the  amount  ionized,  expressed 
in  percentage. 

Although  the  law  of  dilution  is  generally  applicablo  to  the  weak 
organic  acids,  it  does  not  hold  good  for  the  strong  mineral  acids.  It 
has  not  yet  been  possible  to  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  ezplanatiou 
of  this  phenomenon. 


DEBI7ATIVES  OF  THE  FATTT  ACIDS  OBTAIVED  BT 
MODIFYINO  THE   CABBOXTLOBOUP. 

96.  The  carboxyl -group  may  be  modified  by  the  exchange  of 
its  oxygen  atoms  or  hydroxyl-group  for  other  elements  or  groups. 
This  is  the  case  in  the  classes  of  compounds  described  in  this 
section. 

I.  Acid  Chlorides. 

These  are  derived  from  the  acids  by  replacement  of  the 
hydroxyl-group  by  chlorine,  so  that  they  contain  the  group 
— CO  CI.  They  are  obtained  from  the  acids  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorides  of  phosphorus,  PClj  and  PCI,,  or  of  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  FOCI,: 

3CJI,„  +  j.C00II  +  PCI,  =  3CJI,„,  ^.COCl  +  P(OH),. 

The  ease  with  which  the  acid  chlorides  are  converted  into  the 
corresponding  acids  is  a  proof  that  the  chlorine  atom  has  replaced 
the  hydroxyl-group.  In  the  case  of  the  lower  members  this  can 
be  effected  by  merely  bringing  them  into  contact  with  water.  If 
the  chlorine  atom  had  entered  the  alkyl-group,  tliis  would  not 
take  place,  because  an  alkyl  chloride  is  not  decomposed  by  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  acid  chlorides  of  this  series,  at  least  the  lower  members, 
are  liquids  with  a  suffocating,  irritating  odour.  The  chloride 
corresponding  to  formic  acid  is  not  known.  Acetyl  chloride^ 
CH5COCI,  fumes  in  the  air,  and  can  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position.    It  boils  at  55'^,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  1-13  at  0^. 

The  acid  chlorides,  especially  acetyl  chloride,  are  of  great 
service  in  determining  whether  organic  compounds  contain 
hydroxyl,  because  with  such  compounds  tliey  yield  aoetyl-deriva- 
tiyes.     In  this  way  they  react  with  alcohols,  forming  esters: 


R.0H  +  C10CCII,=  R0.0C.CII,-fIICl. 


The  compound  in  which  the  presence  of  hydroxyl  is  suspecte<i  is 
tested  by  allowing  it  to  remain  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
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acetyl  chloride,  either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  under  the 
influence  of  slight  heat.  To  ascertain  whether  an  acetyl-com- 
pound  has  been  formed,  the  product  is  submitted  to  analysis,  or 
is  saponified.  In  the  latter  case,  the  presence  of  acetic  acid  proves 
that  an  acetyl-derivative  was  present. 

The  acid  chlorides  also  react  with  the  mercaptans,  with  the  forma- 
tioQ  of  acetyl-compounds. 

IL  Acid  Anhydrides. 

96.  These  are  formed  by  treating  the  alkali-salts  of  acids  with 
acid  chlorides: 


CH, .  COiCl  +  Na|0  -  OC  •  CH,  =  0  <  ^^ ;  ^!  JJ'  +  NaCl. 


Acetic 
anhydride 

Higher  anhydrides  are  best  obtained  by  li eating  the  sodium  salts 
of  the  higher  acids  with  acetic  anhydride. 

The  acid  chlorides  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  mixed  anhydrides  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  an  acid,  a  view  which  is  supported  by  their  for- 
mation from  these  two  acids  in  presence  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  as  a 
dehyd  rating-agent. 

Mixed  anhydrides  of  the  fatty  acids  themselves  exist,  although 
when  distilled  they  decompose  into  the  anhydrides  of  the  two  acids. 

The  lower  members  of  this  series  are  liquids  with  a  disagreeable, 
suffocating  odour.  They  are  immiscible  with  water,  and  partly 
on  this  account  decompose  but  slowly  when  in  contact  with  it.  * 
Acetic  anhydride  boils  at  137°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-073 
at  20°.  Like  acetyl  chloride  it  is  used  in  testing  for  the  presence 
of  the  hydroxyl-group.     No  anhydride  of  formic  acid  is  known. 

m  Esters. 

97.  These  result  from   the  interaction  of  acid   chlorides,  or 
anhydrides,  and  alcohols: 


CH3»C0C14-H0C,H,  =  CH,.COOC,n,  +  HCl. 

They  are  also  formed  by  direct  treatment  of  the  alcohol  with  the 
acid,  although  extremely  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures: 

CH,.COOH  +  HOC,H,  =  Cn,.COOC,II,  +  H,0. 

The  speed  of  the  reaction  is  much  increased  under  the  influence 
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of  heat.     Esters  are  further  obtained  by  acting  upon  the  silver  salt 
of  an  acid  with  an  alkyl  iodide. 

The  following  is  a  characteristic  and  frequently  used  method 
for  the  preparation  of  these  compounds.  Dry  hydrochloric-acid 
gas  is  led  through  a  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  the  anhydrous 
organic  acid.  After  some  time  the  reaction-mixture  is  poured  into 
water,  whereupon  the  ester  separates  out,  owing  to  its  slight  solu- 
bility. The  formation  of  esters  in  this  way  may  be  explained  on 
the  assumption  that  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
unites  with  the  organic  acid,  water  being  eliminated,  and  a  minute 
quantity  of  the  acid  chloride  formed: 

CH,.COOH  +  HCl  =  CII,.C0C1  +  H,0. 

It  is  true  that,  for  each  molecule  of  acid  chloride  formed  in 
accordance  with  this  equation,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  water  is 
produced,  sufficient  to  reconvert  the  chloride  into  the  acid  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  There  is,  howevei,  such  an  infinitely  great<?r 
number  of  molecules  of  alcohol  than  of  water  with  which  the 
chloride  can  react,  that  the  probability  of  the  formation  of  an  ester 
is  very  much  greater  than  that  of  the  regeneration  of  the  acid. 
This  state  of  things  continues  as  long  as  the  amount  of  alcohol 
present  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  water  formed;  it  is  made  to  do 
so  by  dissolving  the  organic  acid  in  a  large  excess  of  alcohol,  wiien 
the  object  is  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of  ester.  The  forma- 
tion of  esters  is  called  ester ificat ion. 

The  esters  are  colourless  liquids  of  neutral  reaction,  and  do  not 
mix  with  water  in  all  proportions.  They  are  ligliter  than  water, 
most  of  them  having  a  specific  gravity  between  0-8  and  0-9. 
The  majority  are  cliaracterized  by  the  possession  of  a  very  agree- 
able odour,  resembling  that  of  fruits,  a  fact  which  finds  practical 
application  in  their  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  fruit 
essences.  For  example,  isoamyl  isovalerate  (B.P.  106°)  has  an 
odour  of  apples,  ethyl  butyrate  (B.P.  121°)  of  pineapple,  and 
iaoamyl  acetate  (B.P.  148°)  of  pears,  and  so  on. 

Tertiary   alcohols    can   ejisily  bo   synthesized    from   the  esters  by 
means  of  Grignard's  nlkyl-raaj^nosium-halojjen  compounds  (82): 

/OMffBr 
R.C^w,  ,r  +  l^'MgBr  =  R.C(-()C.IK  . 

Addltion-proUuct 
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The  addition-product  so  obtained  reacts  with  a  second  molecule  of 
the  magnesium  compound: 

yOMgBr  >OMgBr 

R.CcO0.H»  +  R"MgBr  =  RO^R"         +  C,H»OMgBr. 

\r'  \r' 

Decomposition  with  water  then  yields  the  tertiary  alcohol : 

.OMgBr  yOH 

R.Cf-R"         +  H,0  =  RC^R"  +  MgBrOH. 

\R'  \r' 

R,  R',  and  R"  =  alkyl. 

98.  The  formation  of  esters  has  been  carefully  investigated  by 
several  chemists,  first  of  whom  were  Berthelot  and  Pean  de 
St.  Gilles.  Their  researches  have  shown  that  the  reaction 
between  the  acid  and  the  alcohol  is  never  complete,  some  of 
both  remaining  nncombined,  no  matter  how  long  the  process  has 
been  carried  on.  When  equivalent  quantities  of  acetic  acid  and 
ethyl  alcohol,  for  example,  are  used,  the  final  product  is  such  that 
from  each  gramme-molecule  of  alcohol  and  acid  used,  only  two- 
thirds  of  a  gramme-molecule  of  an  ester  and  of  water  are  formed, 
while  one-third  of  a  gramme-molecule  of  the  alcohol  and  of  tho 
acid  respectively  remain  uncombined.  The  same  limiting  point 
is  reached  when  an  ester  and  water  are  brought  into  contact  in 
equivalent  quantities.  A  state  of  equilibrium  is  ultimately  reached 
between  the  four  substances,  alcohol,  acid,  ester,  and  water,  due 
to  the  reversibility  of  the  reaction  (''Inorganic  Chemistry,"  49). 
It  may  be  represented  as  follows: 

C,U,. OH  +  CII,. CO . OU  ^  CH,. CO •  OC,H,  +  H,0. 

The  equation  of  equilibrium  deduced  in  Ibid,,  49  and  50,  may 
be  applied  to  the  formation  and  decomposition  of  esters.     It  is 

Jci^p  —  z)(q  —  a:)  =  k'a?y     or     (p  —  x){q  —  a:)  =  Koc^^ 

where  j9  is  the  concentration  of  the  alcohol  in  the  first  instance, 
and  q  that  of  the  acid,  while  x  represents  the  quantities  of  water 
and  of  ester  respectively  present  when  the  stale  of  equilibrium  is 
attained.  All  these  are  expressed  in  granimo-moleculc8,  and  A"  is 
a  constant.  There  are  here  two  reactions,  with  o])posite  effects, 
taking  place  simultaneously,  so  that  all  the  statements  already  made 
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{Ibid.)  are  equally  applicable  in  the  present  instance.  When/?,  g, 
and  II  are  known,  the  unknown  quantity  x  may  be  calculated. 

Numerous  observations  have  proved  that  if  is  equal  to  0*25  for  the 
system  ethyl  alcohol  +  acetic  acid.  When  one  gramme-molecule  of 
alcohol  (46  g.)  and  one  gramme-molecule  of  acetic  acid  (60  g.)  are 
brought  into  contact,  in  this  case  both  p  and  q  being  equal  to  1,  the 
equation  is 

(1  — a;)'  =  0-25a^,    or    a;*  —  fa;  +  f  =  0, 
from  which  it  follows  that 

It  follows  that  this  system  in  the  state  of  equilibrium  contains 
i  gramme-molecule  alcohol  +  i  gramme-molecule  acetic  acid  + 
t  gramme-molecule  water  +  f  gramme-molecuie  ester. 

99.  Several  deductions  can  be  drawn  from  the  equation 

{p  —  ^){q  —  ^)  =  ^'^S 

which  had  been  established  by  experiment  long  previous  to  these 
theoretical  developments. 

1.  The  esterification  is  approximately  quantitative  only  when  a 
large  excess  of  the  alcohol  is  mixed  with  a  very  small  quantity 
of  the  acid,  or  when  a  small  proportion  of  the  alcohol  is  brought 
into  contact  with  a  large  amount  of  the  acid. 

Putting  the  equation  in  the  form 

X  q  —  x* 

it  is  evident  that,  the  quantity  of  the  alcohol  ( p)  being  infinitely 
great,  the  right-hand  side  =  oo  .  This  holds  good  when  q  =  i*, 
that  is,  when  all  the  acid  has  been  converted  into  ester.  It  is  also 
true  when  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of  acid  to  alcohol  is  infinitely 
great,  the  whole  of  the  alcohol  changing  into  ester. 

2.  The  alcohol  and  the  acid  exercise  the  same  infiuence  on  the 
formation  of  esters;  that  is,  if  one  mixture  is  made  containing  a 
certain  number  of  acid  molecules  and  n  times  as  manv  nlcohol 
molecules,  and  another  in  which  the  proportions  of  acid  and 
alcohol  are  reversed,  then  the  number  of  molecules  of  acid  con- 
verted into  ester  in  the  first  case  is  equal  to  that  of  the  molecules 
of  alcohol  converted  in  the  second. 
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When  p  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol  are  mixed  with  np 
gramme-molecules  of  acid^  the  equation  becomes 


JO  —  a;  _ 


=  K 


X  np  —  X 


Inversely,  when  np  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol  are  added  to  p 
gramme-molecules  of  acid,  we  have 


np  -  ^  -3  ^ 


X 


X  p  —  X 

But  these  two  equations  are  identical,  the  first  being  converted 
into  the  second  by  multiplying  across  by  -^ . 

3.  The  addition,  of  a  quantity  of  the  ester  to  the  mixture  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  acid  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  has  the 
^me  effect  on  the  formation  of  ester  as  would  be  exerted  by  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  water. 

When  r  gramme-molecules  of  water  or  of  ester  are  added  to  a 
mixture  containing  jt?  gramme-molecules  of  alcohol  and  q  gramme- 
molecules  of  acid,  then  in  both  cases  the  equation  becomes 

{p  —  x){q  —  a:)  =  Kx{x  +  r). 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  equilibrium  is  influenced  to  the 
same  extent  by  the  addition  of  water  and  of  ester  in  equivalent 
quantities. 

100.  A  typical  application  of  the  principle  of  mobile  equi- 
librium ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  235)  may  be  made  in  the  case 
of  the  formation  of  esters.  Although  the  velocity  of  formation 
and  decomposition  of  esters  depends  greatly  upon  the  temperature, 
a  change  in  the  latter  has  but  very  slight  effect  upon  the  equ.- 
librium.  At  10°  the  limit  of  esterification  is  65- 2j^,  at  220°  it  is 
(i6-5ji^.  In  accordance  with  the  principle  just  mentioned,  thi^ 
would  not  be  the  case  unless  the  heats  of  formation  of  the  esters 
were  very  small.  That  they  actually  are  so  has  been  establisiied 
by  experiment. 

101.  The  saponification  of  esters  under  the  influence  of  acid«i 
takes  place  in  accordance  with  the  following  equation : 

CH,.COOC^,  -f  H,0  =  CH,.COOH  -f  C,H,OH. 
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The  actiou  of  the  acid  which  is  here  added  is  therefore  only 
catalytic.  It  may  thus  be  noted  that  the  presence  of  mineml  acid 
only  accelerates  the  Saponification,  and  that  the  same  resnlt  would 
be  obtained  without  this  acid,  though  in  a  space  of  time  incom- 
parably longer  (88).  If  the  concentration  of  the  ester  be  Ci,  that 
of  the  water  be  C,,  and  x  the  quantity  of  ester  which  has  undergone 
saponification  during  the  time  t^  then  the  Telocity  of  saponifica- 
tion for  each  moment  can  be  represented  by  the  equation  for 
bimolecular  reactions  (''Inorganic  Chemistry/'  60): 

~  =  k{C,-x){C,-x) (I) 

If  the  ester  is  dissolved  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  the  con- 
centration Ci  of  the  water  is  only  very  slightly  altered  by  the 
saponification,  so  that  it  may  be  included  in  the  constant.  The 
equation  is  therefore  simplified  to  that  for  a  unimolecular  reaction: 

^=*.(C.-r) Ci) 

The  saponification  of  esters  by  bases  may  be  represented  as 
follows : 

C1I,.C00C,II5  +  NaOII  =  Cn,.COOXa  +  C.HsOII. 

• 

Since  in  this  case  the  reaction  is  a  bimolecular  one,  equation  (I) 
holds  good  for  it. 

The  velocity  of  saponification  of  esters  by  acids  depends  largely 
on  the  particular  one  used.  With  strong  acids  the  process  is 
rapid,  and  slow  with  weak  ones.  It  has  been  shown  that  tho 
velocity  of  saponification  is  conditional  upon  the  amount  of  elec- 
trolytic dissociation  of  the  acid  employed.  From  this  fact  it  may 
be  concluded  that  the  saponifying  action  is  due  to  the  hydrogen 
ion,  since  this  is  common  to  all  acids.  The  velocity  is  very  much 
greater  for  bases  than  for  acids;  thus,  for  dilute  (deciiiormal) 
solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  ratio  of  tho 
velocity  constants  E  for  the  saponification  of  methyl  acetate  is 
1350:1.  The  velocity  of  saponification  in  the  case  of  bases  also 
depends  upon  their  electrolytic  dissociation.  Ammonnun  hy- 
droxide, for  example,  which  is  consi(ierably  less  ionizoil  than 
caustic  potash  or  caustic  soda,  saponifies  mucli  more  slowly  \K\n 
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the  latter.     It  is  therefore  the  hydroxyl-ion,  common  to  all  the 
bases,  which  causes  saponification. 

In  the  technical  saponification  of  fats  with  slaked  lime  (91)  a 
much  smaller  amount  of  this  base  is  used  than  the  equivalent  of 
the  quantity  of  acid  obtained ;  the  saponification  is  nevertheless 
complete.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  higher  fatty  acids  are 
very  weak,  in  consequence  of  which  their  salts  undergo  partial 
hydrolytic  dissociation.  Thus,  notwithstanding  the  excess  of 
acid,  there  is  always  some  free  base  (hydroxyi-ions)  present,  by 
which  the  saponification  is  effected. 

Eiteiifloation  of  Primary.  Seoondary,  and  Tertiary  Alcohols. 

102.  Menschutkin  has  investigated  the  quantity  of  ester  formed 
when  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  alcohols  respectively  are  heated 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  acetic  acid  in  sealed  tubes  for  one  hour 
at  154".  He  has  shown  that  the  percentage-numbers  obtained  for  all 
the  members  of  each  class  of  alcohols  are  nearly  the  same,  although 
they  differ  widely  for  the  classes  themselves.  Thus  about  47^  of  pri- 
mary, about  22$  of  secondary,  and  only  about  1.5$  of  tertiary  alcohols 
are  converted  into  esters.  This  affords  a  means  of  determining  to 
which  of  the  three  classes  a  given  alcohol  belongs. 

IV.  TUo-aoidi.  U.COSH. 

103.  The  thio-acids  are  formed  by  the  interaction  of  acid  chlorides 
and  |K)tassium  sulphydrate,  ESH,  a  method  of  formation  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  constitution  indicated  above.  They  are  liquids  with  a 
most  disagreeable  smell,  and  when  heated  with  salts  of  heavy  metals 
readily  yield  acetic  acid  and  the  corresponding  metallic  sulphide. 

V.  Acid  Amides,  Cnllto  +  rCONII,. 

104.  Acid  amides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
acid  chlorides  or  anhydrides,  a  method  which  affords  a  proof  of 
their  constitution  : 


CnHio  +  i-CO|Cl  +  li!NH,=  C,H^+i.CONII,+  lICl; 


Acid  amides  are  also  formed  when  the  ammonium  salts  of  the 
fiitty  acds  are  strongly  heated,  or  when  the  sodium  salts  are  dis 
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tilled  with  ammonium  chloride,  one  molecule  of  water  being  split 
off: 

c,H,„ , , .  cojo|nh;h;|  =  c„h,„  ^ , .  conii,  +  n,o. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  (86)  that  when  the  nitriles  are 
warmed  with  acids,  two  molecules  of  water  are  taken  up,  with 
formation  of  the  corresponding  acids.  This  reaction  can  be  so 
carried  out — for  example  by  dissolving  the  nitrile  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid — that  only  one  molecule  of  water  is  added  on.  By 
this  means,  amides  are  obtained : 

CnH,,  ^ , .  CN  +  H,0  =  C  JI,„  , , .  CONU.. 

The  acid  amides  are  therefore  intermediate  products  in  the  con- 
version of  nitriles  into  acids.  Amides  yield,  on  the  one  hand, 
nitriles  by  elimination  of  water,  by  distilling  with  phosphorus 
pentoxide  for  example;  and  on  the  other,  the  corresponding  acids 
by  addition  of  the  elements  of  water,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids 
or  alkalis. 

Tlie  acid  amides  are  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
upon  esters: 


cii,.cojo(VV+njNii,  =  ciijCONir,  +  c^n.oir. 

The  acid  amides  are  solid,  crystalline  compounds,  with  the 
exception  of  fonnajnide,  H«CONH,,  which  is  liquid.  The  lower 
niombors  are  soluble  in  water,  and  odourless  when  pure.  Ace/- 
ainiih\  ('H,.CONII,,  melts  at  82°,  and  distils  at  222^  Some 
8pOfinions  have  a  strong  odour  suggestive  of  the  excrement  of 
mitr,  duo  to  slight  traces  of  impurities.  The  remarkably  high 
boiling-i)oint  of  this  substance  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Tliere  is  a  great  difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  acid 
amides  and  the  amines.     lUie  bond  between  carbon  and  nitrogen 

in  the  group  — ^' <ytT  ^^  *^^^  amides  is  easily  broken  ]>y  boiling 

wiih  jHMds  or  alkalis,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  bond  between 
t*:u*bon  and  nitrogen  in  the  amines.  Further,  the  basic  properties 
of  ammonia  are  greatly  weakened  by  the  exchange  of  one  oi'  its 
hydrt>gen  atoms  for  an  aeid  rndiele;  and  although  sails  of  ncid 
amides  do  exist,  they  are  deeomjiosed  by  water.  This  is  the  <iise, 
lor  example,  with  acetamide  hydrochloride,  Cn,'CO-NlIjllCl, 
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which  is  formed  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric-acid  gas  through  an 
ethereal  solution  of  acecamide.  The  acid  amides  even  possess 
acid  properties;  thus,  an  aqueous  solution  of  acotamide  dis- 
solves mercuric  oxide,  forming  a  compound  with  the  formula 
(CH,.CONH),Hg. 

The  behaviour  of  the  amides  and  amines  towards  nitrous  acid 
IB  analogous,  the  corresponding  acids  and  alcohols  respectively 
being  produced  by  exchange  of  NH,  for  OH  (72). 

The  amides  can  be  converted  into  the  amines  with  one  carbon 
atom  less  in  the  molecule,  by  treatment  with  bromine  and  canstio- 
potash,  or  by  distilling  with  bleachiug-powder  and  slaked  lime,  a  good 
method  of  preparing  the  primary  amines  free  from  the  correspond- 
ing secondary  and  tertiary  derivatives.  In  this  way,  htityramide^ 
CH. .  CH, .  CH, .  CONH, ,  yields  propylamine,  CH, .  CH,  •  CH,  •  NH,. 
The  theory  of  this  reaction  will  be  explained  later  (244). 

106.  In  addition  to  the  derivatives  already  described,  there  are- 
others  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  acids  by  substitution  in  the 
carboxyl-group,  some  of  which  are  described  below. 

Amido-chlorulea  are  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  on  the  acid  amides  : 

R.CONHa  +  PCI.  =  R.CCl.NHa  +  FOCI,. 

These  compounds  are  only  stable  when  one  or  both  of  the  hydrogen, 
atoms  of  the  amido-group,  NHi ,  are  replaced  by  alkyl-radicles. 
They  yield  imiiio-clUorides^  R-CC1:NH.  by  the  splitting  off  of  one 
molecule  of  HCl ;  the  same  compounds  are  formed  by  the  addition  of 
HCl  to  nitriles. 

Imifio-eUieri  have  the  constitution  RC<  q,*,  derived  by  replace- 
ment of  the  doubly-linked  oxygen  of  the  carboxyl-group  with  the- 
imido-group,  NH.  They  are  obtained  by  combination  of  alcohols  and 
nitriles  under  the  influence  of  dry  hydrochloric-acid  gas  : 

The  imino-ethers  form  well-crystallized  salts  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  are  converted  by  treatment  with  ammonia  into  the  hydro- 
chlorides of  the  amidines : 

RC^^gJ^J^^  +  NH.  =  R.C^gJ};^^^  +  C.H..OH. 

The  amidines  are  unstable  in  the  free  state,  but  are  strongly  mono- 
basic, and  form  stable  salts. 
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Amidoximes  are  addition-products  of  the  nitriles  with  hydroxyl- 
amine,  NHsOH : 

RON  +  H,NOH  =  RO<^Hf  • 

They  yield  salts  with  both  acids  and  bases,  and,  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  a  copper  salt,  give  a  flocculent,  muddy-brown  or  green 
precipitate.    The  latter  affords  a  characteristic  test  for  them. 

Acidhydrazidea  are  formed  by  tlie  action  of  hydrazine,  HsN— NHt , 
on  acid  chlorides  or  esters,  and  therefore  have  the  constitution 
B*OONH*NHt.  They  are  converted  by  the  action  of  nitrons  acid 
into  acid  cusides  : 

R.OONH.NH,  +  HNO.  =  BOON.  +  2H,0. 

These  are  volatile,  explosive  substances,  some  of  which  crystallize  well. 


ALDEHYDES  AND  KETONES. 

106.  The  aldehydes  and  ketones  have  the  general  formula 
CnH^O.  They  are  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  primary  and 
secondary  alcohols  respectively.  Both  these  classes  of  alcohols 
have  the  general  formula  CnII,n^,0,  so  that  the  reaction  in  each 
case  consists  in  the  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms. 

On  further  oxidation,  the  aldehydes  take  up  one  oxygen  atom, 
forming  the  corresponding  acids  containing  the  same  number  of 
carbon  atoms.  Thus  CnH,„0  is  converted  into  CnH,nO, ,  so  that 
an  aldehyde  is  an  intermediate  product  in  the  olidation  of  an 
alcohol  to  an  acid : 

C„H,,^,0  -*  C„H,,0  -*  C„H  0,. 

Primary  Alcohol       Aldehyde  Add 

The  constitutional  formula  of  a  primary  alcohol  is  CnH^  ^  ^  •  CH,OH ; 
on  oxidation  this  yields  an  acid  CnH,„  ^.  j  •  COOH.  Since  the 
alkyl-group  Cnll^  +  j  is  not  altered  in  this  reaction,  it  must  be 
present  in  the  aldehyde.  Hence,  it  follows  that  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms  removed  from  the  alcohol  by  oxidation  must  come  from  the 
group  — CH,OH. 

There  still  remain  two  possible  structural  formulae, 

R.C:^^,     and     RC— OH, 

of  which  the  second  contains  either  a  divalent  carbon  atom  or  two 
free  linkings,  which  makes  it  very  improbable  that  it  is  the  correct 
formula  (17).  It  should  moreover  be  noticed  that  it  contains  a 
hydroxyl-group,  whereas  the  aldehydes  have  none  of  the  properties 
peculiar  to  substances  containing  this  group.  They  do  not,  for 
example,  yield  esters  or  ethers;  and  phosphorus  pentachlorid^  does 
not  replace  OH  by  CI,  but  causes  the  exchange  of  the  oxygen  atom 
for  two  chlorine  atoms. 

Since  the  second  formula  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  proper- 
ties of  the  aldehydes,  it  follows  that  the  first  is  the  correct  one. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  aldehydes  are 
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formed  when  acid  chlorides  dissolved  in  moist  ether  are  acted  on 
with  sodium^  the  chlorine  atom  being  replaced  by  a  hydrogen 
atom: 

fi-Butyryl  chloride  Butyraldebyde 

The  aldehydes  are  therefore  compounds  which  contain  the  group 

107.  It  was  stated  in  106  that  the  ketones  are  formed  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  secondary  alcohols.  The  ketones  likewise 
lack  the  properties  peculiar  to  hydroxy] -compounds,  which  proves 
that  the  hydrogen  atom  of  the  hydroxyl-group  has  been  removed 
by  the  oxidation.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  possibility  of  the 
setting  free  of  bonds,  the  removal  of  the  second  hydrogen  atom 
can  only  take  place  in  one  of  two  ways — from  the  same  carbon 
atom  to  which  the  oxygen  is  linked,  or  from  the  other  carbon 
atom.  This  can  be  illustrated  in  the  following  way,  R  and  B^ 
representing  alkyl-groups : 

I.  II. 

CH,R  CH,B  CH,R  CHR 


>0 
CHOH  ^  CO  or        CHOH  -^  OH 


i: 

OH.R  CH.R'  CH.R'         CH.R' 


For  reasons  analogous  to  those  stated  in  the  case  of  the  aldehydes, 
formula  I  is  more  probable  than  formula  II.  The  products 
obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  the  ketones  show  that  their  constitu- 
tion is  in  fact  represented  by  formula  I. 

The  general  formula  for  a  secondary  alcohol  is 

/H 

R.cn,.c^-on,R'; 

\0H 

from  such  an  alcohol  two  acids,  R  •  OH,  •  COOH  and  R'  •  OH, .  OOOH, 
are  obtained  by  strong  oxidation,  the  carbon  chain  being  broken 
in  some  of  the  molecules  to  the  right,  and  in  others  to  tlie  left,  of 
the  OHOH-group.     A  means  of  determining  what  alkyl-groups 
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H 

are  linked  to  the  group  — C —  in  any  secondary  alcohol  is  afforded 

OH 
by  this  reaction.  Since  the  same  acids  are  obtained  by  oxidizing 
ketones,  which  are  themselves  produced  by  submitting  secondary 
alcohols  to  gentle  oxidation,  it  follows  that  the  alkyl-groups  of  the 
secondary  alcohols  must  exist  unchanged  in  the  ketone.  Hence, 
such  a  structure  as  that  represented  by  formula  II  is  excluded,  so 
that  formula  I  must  be  the  correct  one. 

Ketones  therefore  contain  the  group  CO,  called  the  carhonyU 
grovpy  linked  to  two  carbon  atoms. 

Aldehydes  may  be  looked  upon  as  ketones  in  which  an  alkyl- 
group  has  been  replaced  by  hydrogen. 

Homenolatore. 

108.  The  name  aldehyde  is  derived  from  aZ(cohol)  d$hyd{rO' 
genatus),  that  is,  ^^  alcohol  from  which  hydrogen  has  been  ab- 
stracted.'^  The  word  ketone  has  its  origin  in  the  name  of  the 
first  member  of  the  series,  acetone,  CHj-CO»CHj. 

The  aldehydes  are  named  after  the  corresponding  acids: 
formaldehyde  H-CHO,  acetaldehyde  CH,.CHO,  propionaldehyde 
C^j.CHO,  valeraldehyde,  C,H,.CHO,  etc. 

The  ketones  derive  their  names  from  the  alkyl-groups  which 
they  contain:  dimethylhetone  CHj'CO»CHj,  methylpropylJcetone 
CH,.CO.C,H,,etc. 

Methods  of  Forination. 

109.  There  are  several  methods,  other  than  the  oxidation  of 
alcohols,  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  both  aldehydes  and 
ketones. 

1.  Dry  distillation  of  the  salts  of  the  fatty  acids;  calcium 
acetate  yields  acetone : 


CH,.CO|Oca 
CH,vC00ca 


=  CH,.C0.CH3  +  CaC0,. 


•  i%m     ^-. 


ca  =  ^Ca. 
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An  aldehyde  is  produced  by  the  distillation  when  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  a  formate  is  mixed  with  the  salt  of  the  other  fatty 
acid: 


CjH^CO 
H 


ONa 
COONa 


=  C,II,.C<2  +  Na,C0,. 


Lastly^  mixed  ketones  are  obtained  when  a  mixture  of  the  salts  of 
two  different  fatty  acids^  except  formates,  is  distilled : 


P  w  '  ^^c^^\  =  CH, .  CO .  C,H,  +  Na,CO,. 

C,H,.  COONa|        MetSylethylketonS  '        " 

In  the  last  two  reactions  the  product  contains  the  corresponding 
simple  ketones  in  addition  to  the  aldehyde  or  mixed  ketone.  Thus, 
in  the  example  given  above,  dimethylketone  and  diethylketone  are 
also  formed. 

Given  the  structure  of  the  fatty  acids,  the  method  of  formation 
just  described  could  be  put  forward  as  a  proof  of  the  constitution  of 
the  aldehydes  and  ketones,  if  it  were  not  that  the  reaction  only  takes 
place  at  high  temperatures.  Since  under  such  conditions  organic 
compounds  frequently  undergo  changes  of  structure,  more  especially 
at  the  moment  of  formation,  such  pj/rogenetic  reactions  cannot  be 
regarded  as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  of  the  constitution  of  a 
compound. 

2.  Aldehydes  or  ketones  can  be  obtained  from  compounds 
containing  two  halogen  atoms  linked  to  a  single  carbon  atom,  by 
heating  them  with  water : 

CH,*CU|CI7+"h;K)  =  CH,.CIIO  +  2UC1. 

Ethylidene  chloride 

3.  An  important  method  for  the  preparation  of  ketones,  but 
not  of  aldehydes,  is  the  interaction  of  acid  chlorides  and  zinc- 
alkyls,  or  zinc  alkides  (82).  When  the  two  substances  are  brought 
together,  an  addition-product  is  first  formed;  this  can  only  result 
through  the  changing  of  the  double  bond  of  the  oxygen  atom  into 
a  single  one : 


O  CTT  /OZnCn 


CI 


8 
S 
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A  ketone  is  formed  when  this  addition-product  is  treated  with 
water: 


OZuCil,      H|0| 


CgH^^.'C^CH,  +  =  C„H,,^,.CO.CH,  +  ZnO  +  CH, 

1C1  n|  +  IICl. 


110.  Several  properties  common  to  the  aldehydes  and  ketones 
depend  on  their  power  of  forming  addition-products.  This  power 
has  its  origin  in  the  double  bond  of  the  oxygen  atom,  the  conver- 
sion of  which  into  a  single  bond  sets  free  a  carbon  and  an  oxygen 
linking.  This  enables  the  aldehydes  and  ketones  to  form  addition- 
products  with  the  following  elements  and  compounds. 

1.  Hydrogen, — An  addition-product  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sodium  amalgam  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  aldehydes  or 
ketones;  or,  if  they  are  insoluble,  on  a  mixture  of  them  with  water. 
Primary  alcohols  are  formed  from  aldehydes,  and  secondary  from 
ketones. 

2.  Sodium  hydrogen  sulphite, — When  aldehydes  or  ketones  are 
shaken  up  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  this  compound,  a 
crystalline  addition-product  is  obtained : 

C,H,.C<g  +  NaHSO,  =  CA-C<gfo  ^^. 

H 

To  these  compounds  is  assigned  the  constitution  indicated  by  the 
above  formula,  because  they  are  very  easily  converted  by  the  action 
of  dilute  acids  or  sodium  carbonate  solution  into  the  correspond- 
ing aldehydes  or  ketones ;  in  the  case  of  the  higher  members,  mere 
solution  in  water  effects  this  decomposition.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  there  is  a  direct  bond  between  sulphur  and 
carbon  (67).  The  acid  sulphite  compounds — sometimes  incor- 
rectly called  bisulphite  compounds — dissolve  readily  in  water,  but 
are  insoluble  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of  the  acid  sulpliite 
itself. 

The  ketones  do  not  all  give  these  addition-products.  They  are 
most  readily  obtained  from  those  containing  one  methyl-group  directly 
linked  to  carbonyl,  or  methylkctones. 

The  use  of  acid  sulphite  is  often  exceedingly  serviceable  for  the 
purification  of  aldehydes  or  ketones,  or  for  separating  them  from 
reaction-mixtures. 
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3.  Hydrocyanic  acid. — When  an  aldehyde  or  ketone  is  brought 
into  contact  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  com- 
bination takes  place : 

Cn.>CO  +  HCN  =  CH.^>C<OH 

This  is  a  very  important  synthesis,  because  the  hydroxy-nitriles 
thus  formed  can  be  converted  into  hydroxy-acids  by  saponification. 
This  affords  a  means  of  synthesizing  compounds  of  the  latter  class 
(182,  5). 

111.  With  Grionabd's  alkyl  magnesium  halides  (82),  alde- 
hydes and  ketones  form  addition-products,  which,  on  treatment 
with  water,  yield  respectively  secondary  or  tertiary  alcohols: 

XT 

RC?  +  E'Mgl  =  R.C:^OMgI, 
"  \R' 

Aldehyde  Addition-product 

H 
2RC0MgI  +  2n,0  =  2R-CH0H-  R'  +  Mgl,  +  Mg(OH), ; 

tS/  Secondary  alcohol 

gg;>CO  +  CH.MgBr  =  CH.>c<OMgBr^ 

Acetone  Addition.product 

2cil'>^<CH^^'^  +  2H,0  =  2(CH,),C0H  +  MgBr.  +  Mg(OH),. 

V^li,  vjxij  Trlmethylcarbinol 

112.  Other  properties  common  to  aldehydes  and  ketones  depend 
upon  tlie  fact  that  the  doubly-linked  oxygen  atom  can  be  exchanged 
for  other  atoms  or  groups. 

1.  Phosphorus  pe7itachloride  replsLces  the  oxygen  atom  by  two 
chlorine  atoms. 

2.  Hydroxylamijie  reacts  in  accordance  with  the  following 
equation : 


cu. 


>c:o  +  n,|yoH  -*  ^j^»>c:  xoh. 


The  compounds  thus  formed  have  the  general  name  oximes^  being 
called  aldoxhncs  when  thev  are  derived  from  aldelivdes,  and 
ketoximes  when  derived  from  ketones.  Tliis  roartion  is  of  verv 
genersil  application.    Tlie  oxinies  are  oillier  crystaliiiie  compounds, 
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or  liqnidsy  and  possess  both  acid  and  basic  properties.  When  treated 
with  bases,  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl-group  is  replaced  by  a 
metal;  with  acids,  addition-products  are  formed,  the  reaction 
being  similar  to  the  production  of  ammonium  salts: 

(CH,),C=N0H.HC1. 

Aoeiuxime  hydrochloride 

On  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  oximes  take  up 
one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  hydroxylamine,  and  either  an 
aldehyde  or  a  ketone. 

The  following  is  a  proof  of  the  constitution  giyen  aboye  for  the 
oximes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  hydroxylamine  acts  on  a 
ketone  or  an  aldehyde,  condensation  takes  place  with  elimination  of 
the  water  formed  by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxylamine 
with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl-group,  because,  if  the  alkyl-groups 
took  part  in  the  reaction,  the  regeneration  of  the  aldehyde  or  ketone 
would  not  be  so  readily  effected.  The  possible  structural  formulas 
for  the  oximes  are  therefore  reduced  to  two : 

I.  II. 


HO  HO.  yO 

^N  -^  >C=NOH  and   >C0  +  U  ^N  — »  >C<^ J 


/ 


H 


The  oximes  contain  one  hydrogen  atom  replaceable  by  an  alkyl- 
group.  When  such  an  alkyl-oxime  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  is  formed,  in  addition  to  the  aldehyde  or  ketone,  an  alkyl- 
hydroxylamine.  This  has  the  constitution  HiN*0*R\  because  on 
heating  it  with  hydriodic  acid,  the  alkyl-group  is  split  off  with  forma- 
tion of  an  alkyl  iodide,  a  reaction  which  could  not  take  place  if  the 
alkyl-group  were  directly  linked  to  the  nitrogen  atom ;  since,  if  this 
were  the  case,  an  alkyl-amine  would  of  necessity  be  formed.  For- 
mula II  is  therefore  excluded,  as  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  atom 
in  its  NOH-group  indicates  the  formation  of  a  compound  containing 
an  alkyl-group  directly  linked  to  a  nitrogen  atom. 

Energetic  reduction  converts  the  oximes  into  amines: 
R,.C=NOH  +  411  =  R,.CN1I,  +  11,0. 

II 

The  aldoximes  are  readily  transformed  into  the  corresponding 
nitriles  by  the  action  of  dehydrating-agents,  snch  as  acetio 
anhydride: 

C.H„  ^ .  C=NlOH  -*  C„H.„  , , .  C=N. 

lu 
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Eetoximes  undergo  a  very  peculiar  rearraugement  of  the  atoms  in 
the  molecule,  an  intramolecular  tran^armaiian,  called,  after  its  dis- 
coverer, *'  Beckmann's  transformation."  This  takes  place,  for  exam- 
ple, on  the  addition  of  acetyl  chloride.  The  ketozimes  thus  yield 
acid  amides,  with  substituting-groups  linked  to  the  nitrogen  atoms  : 

RO  .  R\         RCOH     R.CO 

T 

NOH*^  NR'  NHR' 

Oxime  Amide 

In  accordance  with  the  above  formulae,  this  reaction  may  be  looked 
upon  as  due  to  the  exchange  of  the  hydroxyi-group  of  the  oxime  for 
an  alkyl-group  of  the  ketone-residue.  The  unstable  product  which  is 
assumed  to  be  first  formed  changes  into  the  amide,  the  hydrogen  atom 
of  the  OH-group  becoming  linked  to  the  nitrogen  atom. 

•    Aldehydes  and  ketones  react  with  pheiiylhydraziney  C^H^NH  •  NH 
(306),   in  a  manner  exactly  analogous  to  their  behaviour  with 
bydroxylamine : 


g.>CO  +  HJNNHC.H,  =  g.>C=N>yH»C,H,  +  H,0. 


Phenylbydrazine  Pheoylhydrasone 

The  substances  formed,  called  hydrazones,  are  either  well-defined 
crystalline  compounds,  or  liquids.  When  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  they  take  up  the  elements  of  water,  forming  phenylbydrazine 
and  the  corresponding  aldehyde  or  ketone.  Phenylbydrazine  and 
bydroxylamine  are  important  reagents  for  detecting  the  presence 
of  a  carbonyl-group  in  a  compound,  because  only  substances  con- 
taining this  group  react  with  them. 

The  constitution  of  the  phenylhydrazones  is  established  in  the  fol- 
lowing way.  Derivatives  of  phenylbydrazine  obtained  by  replacement 
of  the  hydrogen  of  the  imido-group,  —  NH,  by  an  alkyl-group,  react 
in  the  same  manner  with  aldehydes  and  ketones.     Thus  the  structure 

R«C<xr  n  Tj  is  excluded.    This  is  rendered  even  more  evident  by 

the  fact  that  only  phenylhydrazines  which  contain  an  unsubstituted 
amido-g^up  are  capable  of  forming  hydrazones. 
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ALDEHYDES. 


113.  In  addition  to  those  mentioned  above  (110  to  112),  which 
they  share  with  ketones,  aldehydes  possess  the  following  properties 
peculiar  to  themselves. 

1.  They  form  addition-products  with  ammonia.  Thus,  acet- 
aldehyde-ammonia  is  produced  when  ammonia  reacts  with  acet- 
aldehyde: 

C,H  0  +  NH3  =  C^H.ONH,. 

Acetaldehyde  Acetaldebyde-ammonia 

It  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  white  crystals  when  dry  ammonia- 
gas  is  passed  into  a  solution  of  acetaldehyde  in  carefully  dried 
ether,  and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  Acids  decompose  the  alde- 
hyde-ammonia compounds  into  their  components;  caustic  potash 
is  unable  to  effect  this  decomposition. 

The  molecular  formula  of  acetaldebyde-ammonia  at  ordinary 
temperatures  is  three  times  that  of  its  empirical  formula.  When 
dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  it  loses  water  easily,  being  converted  into 
(CH».CHNH)t,  which  is  a  polymer  of  ethylidene-imine. 

2.  Reaction  with  alcohols.  Aldehydes  are  capable  of  combina- 
tion with  two  molecules  of  alcohols,  with  elimination  of  water: 


°°-°'^'+Hgg:H:r^''-s<og:H:+=-°- 

These  compounds  are  called  acetah.  They  are  readily  formed  by 
the  addition  of  the  aldehyde  to  a  l)t  solution  of  anhydrous  HCl  in 
alcohol.  This  reaction  is  not  complete;  it  is  limited  by  the  reverse 
one,  since  water,  acting  on  acetal,  causes  the  formation  of  aldehyde 
and  alcohol.  Both  formation  and  decomposition  of  acetal  are 
considerably  accelerated  by  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  a 
strong  mineral  acid,  which  acts  here  as  a  powerful  catalytic  agent. 
The  acetals  are  liquids  of  aromatic  odour,  and  distil  without 
decomposition.  They  are  not  attacked  by  alkalis,  but  are  split  up 
by  acids  into  the  compounds  from  which  they  wore  produced. 
This  latter  property  further  establishes  the  structure  given  above, 
according  to  which  the  alkyl-groups  are  linked  to  the  aldehyde- 
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residue  by  means  of  oxygen^  since  a  carbon  bond  could  not  usually 
be  broken  in  this  manner. 

3.  Addition -products  are  obtained  with  acid  anhydrides: 

CH..c5  +  0(COCH.),  =  CH,.CH<ggg^g«. 

Acetic  anhydride 

These  compounds,  which  are  analogous  to  the  acetals,  are  easily 
decomposed  by  water,  and  still  more  easily  by  alkalis,  into  the 
corresponding  acid  and  aldehyde. 

114.  The  aldehydes  further  possess  the  power  of  combining 
with  themselves.  This  takes  place  in  two  ways.  When  a  few 
drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  acetaldehyde,  a 
liquid  boiling  at  22**,  it  is  observed  that  the  mixture  becomes 
warm,  and  even^begins  to  boil  violently.  At  the  end  of  the  re- 
action a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  similar  to  the  original  one, 
but  boiling  about  100°  higher,  at  124°.  The  empirical  formula 
of  this  compound  is  the  same  as  that  of  aldehyde  itself,  C^H^O, 
but  its  vapour  density  is  three  times  as  great,  so  that  it  has  the 
molecular  formula  C^H,jOj.  This  compound,  paraldehyde^  is 
readily  converted  into  ordinary  aldehyde  by  distillation  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid.  This  is  another  example  of  a  reaction  limited  by 
the  reverse  one: 

C.H„0.  ;r  3C,H,0. 

The  equilibrium  reached  must  be  independent  of  the  nature  of  the 
acid,  that  is,  of  the  catalytic  agent  (''Inorganic  Chemistry,"  49). 
This  has  been  proved  by  experiment  in  this  case.  The  same  state  of 
equilibrium  must  be  reached  without  the  aid  of  any  catal3rtic  agent, 
but  the  reaction  then  proceeds  so  slowly  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
possible  to  prove  this  experimentally.  A  direct  linkage  between 
the  carbon  atoms  of  the  three  aldehyde  molecules  which  have 
united  to  form  paraldehyde  is  improbable,  but  a  linkage  through  the 
oxygen  atoms  must  be  assumed,  because  it  accounts  for  the  ease 
with  which  the  molecule  of  paraldehyde  can  be  split  up.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  sodium,  and  therefore  cannot  contain  hydroxyl- 
groups.     All  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  aldehydes  are  wanting, 

showing  that  paraldehyde  does  not  contain  the  group  — C!'^„. 
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The  following  constitutioaal  formula  best  expresses  these  proper- 
ties: 

CmC  CCH, 

i     A 

The  linking  together  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  a  substance, 
with  formation  of  a  body  from  which  the  original  compound  may 
be  regenerated,  is  called  polymerization. 

116.  The  union  of  the  aldehyde  molecules  among  themselves 
takes  place  in  a  different  way  when  a  dilute  solution  of  an  alkali 
is  added  to  an  aldehyde.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  acetalde- 
hyde  is  warmed  with  caustic  potash,  the  liquid  becomes  yellow; 
after  a  short  time,  reddish-yellow,  amorphous  masses  are  pre- 
cipitated. The  aldehyde  has  resinified^  and  the  reddish-yellow 
substance  formed  is  called  aldehyde-resin.  When,  however,  di- 
lute caustic  potash  (or  sodium  acetate,  zinc  chloride,  etc.)  is 
added  to  acetaldehyde,  a  substance  is  formed  having  the  same 
empirical  composition  as  acetaldehyde,  but  with  double  the 
molecular  formula,  C^HgO,.  This  compound  is  called  aldol;  it  is 
a  liquid,  distilling  without  decomposition  under  diminished 
pressure,  and  readily  undergoing  polymerization.  It  possesses  the 
properties  peculiar  to  the  aldehydes,  yielding  on  oxidation,  for 
example,  an  acid  with  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms.  The 
acid  so  obtained  has  the  formula  C^HgO,,  and  on  investigation 
proves  to  be  an  w-hydroxybutyric  acid,  that  is,  w-butyric  acid  in 
which  one  of  the  II -atoms  of  the  alkyl-group  has  been  replaced  by 
hydroxyl.  It  can  be  converted  into  butyric  acid,  which  contains 
a  chain  of  four  carbon  atoms,  proving  the  presence  of  such  a  chain 
in  aldol.  In  this  case,  the  linking  together  of  the  aldehyde 
molecules  has  been  effected  through  the  carbon  bonds,  a  further 
proof  of  which  is  that  aldol  cannot  be  reconverted  into  aldehyde. 
The  following  equation  represents  the  linking  together  of  the 
aldehyde  molecules  to  form  aldol,  the  formula  given  for  which 
accounts  for  its  properties: 

CH,.C?+  IICH^.cJJ  =  CII,.C^CII,.C^. 
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In  addition  to  the  above  explanation  of  the  fonnation  of  aldol  by 
the  coinbiuation  of  one  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  one  aldehyde  mole- 
cule with  the  oxygen  atom  of  another  to  form  hydroxyl,  it  might  be 
explained  by  assuming  that  an  aldehyde  molecule  united  with  a  mole- 
cule of  water,  forming  an  addition-product  which  reacts  with  a  second 
molecule  of  aldehyde  with  elimination  of  water : 

H 

CH.cg  +  H,o  =  CH.c  <^^; 

CH..C<9^_^ _  5  ^OH 


OH-f  H CH.CHO  =  CH.C<5g^.(5HQ+  H,0. 

Aldol 

The  formation  of  such  an  addition*product  with  subsequent  elimina- 
tion of  the  water,  is  frequently  assumed  to  take  place,  this  assump- 
tion often  affording  an  explanation  of  the  course  of  reactions.  This 
has  been  experimentally  verified  in  a  few  cases. 

Aldol  is  both  an  alcohol  and  an  aldehyde,  hence  its  name, 
flW(ehyde-alcoh)o/.  The  linking  together  of  molecules  through 
carbon  bonds,  as  in  the  formation  of  aldol,  with  the  production  of 
compounds  from  which  the  original  substance  cannot  be  regen- 
erated by  any  simple  method,  is  called  condensation. 

It  is  probable  that  aldehyde-resin  is  a  product  resulting  from  con- 
tinued condensation  of  the  aldol  molecules  with  elimination  of  water, 
just  as  aldol  itself  easily  loses  one  molecule  of  water  when  heated, 
with  formation  of  crotonaldebyde  : 

CH..CH0H.CH,.cJJ-H,0  =  CH..CH:CH.c5. 

Aldol  ^  ..  .    .     ^ 

CrotoD&Idehyde 


Tests  for  Aldehydes. 

116.  The  following  tests  are  used  for  the  detection  of  aldehydes. 

1.  Resinification  with  alkalis. 

2.  Reduction  of  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution.  This  solution 
is  prepared  by  adding  excess  of  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of 
silver  nitrate,  and  then  ammonia  carefully  until  the  silver  oxide 
precipitated  is  just  dissolved.  When  this  liquid  is  brought  into  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  an  aldehyde,  and  the  mixture  warmed, 
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metallic  silver  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  in  the  form  of 
a  beautiful  metallic  mirror. 

3.  When  aldehyde  is  added  to  a  solution  of  magenta  which  has 
been  decolourized  with  sulphurous  acid,  the  red  colour  is  restored 
by  the  formation  of  condensation-products. 


Formaldehyde,  H  •  C-^  q  . 

117.  It  was  mentioned  in  88  that  formic  acid,  the  first  mem- 
ber of  the  homologous  series  of  fatty  acids,  has  certain  properties 
not  possessed  by  the  higher  members.  Formaldehyde  affords  a 
striking  example  of  this  phenomenon  of  disparity  between  the  first 
and  succeeding  members  in  a  homologous  series. 

Formaldehyde  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  methyl  alcohol. 
This  is  effected  by  passing  a  mixture  of  air  and  methyl  alcohol 
vapour  over  a  hot  spiral  of  platinum  or  copper.  The  heat  pro- 
duced by  this  reaction  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
spiral  to  redness,  and  to  maintain  it  at  this  point,  provided  the 
stream  of  gas  is  passed  over  it  with  sufficient  velocity.  The 
formaldehyde  produced  is  absorbed  in  water  in  which  it  is  readily 
soluble. 

Formaldehyde  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  has  a 
very  pungent  odour.  When  cooled  with  solid  carbon  dioxide  and 
ether,  it  liquefies,  its  boiling-point  being  —  20°.  Even  at  this 
temperature  polymerization  begins,  and  at  higher  temperatures  it 
polymerizes  with  explosive  energy.  When  the  aqueous  solution 
is  evaporated  over  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  only  part  of  the 
formaldehyde  is  evolved  as  gas;  the  rest  polymerizes,  and  remains 
behind  in  the  form  of  a  white,  crystalline  mass,  called  ozy- 
methyUne,  The  molecular  weight  of  this  polymer  is  not  known, 
but  on  heating,  it  is  reconverted  into  formaldehyde,  which  proves 
it  to  be  a  true  polymer.  Formaldehyde  does  not  yield  an  aide 
hyde-ammonia  on  treatment  with  ammonia,  but  a  complicated 
compound,  0,H„N^,  hexamethyleneamtne,  a  crystalline,  basic  sub- 
stance. Formaldehyde  does  not  resinify  when  treated  with  caustic 
potash,  but  is  converted  into  methyl  alcohol  and  formic  acid: 

2CH,0  +  H,0  =  CH,OH  +  HCOOH. 
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The  oxtme  of  formaldehyde  also  readily  undergoes  polymeriza- 
tion. It  is  thus  seen  that  formaldehyde  and  its  derivatiyes  display 
a  much  greater  tendency  towards  polymerization  than  do  the  other 
aldehydes,  and  differ  from  them  in  their  behaviour  with  ammonia 
and  with  caustic  potash. 

An  aqueous  solution  containing  40^  of  formaldehyde  is  sold 
under  the  name  **  formalin."  When  diluted,  this  is  used  as  a 
disinfectant,  and  in  the  preservation  of  anatomical  specimens. 
It  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  converting  albuminous 
substances  into  a  hard,  elastic  mass,  quite  insoluble  in  water. 
The  contents  of  a  hen's  egg,  for  example,  undergo  this  trans- 
formation when  left  in  contact  with  formalin  for  half-an-hour; 
brain-substance  attains  the  consistency  of  india-rubber,  and  a 
solution  of  gelatine  is  converted  into  a  hard,  transparent,  insoluble, 
odourless  mass,  reducible  to  a  fine  powder,  25  drops  being  used 
for  every  500  g.  of  dissolved  gelatine. 

The  concentration  of  a  formalin  solution  is  determined  by  adding 
excess  of  a  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  of  twice  the  normal  strength, 
followed  by  hydrogen  peroxide,  which  converts  the  formaldehyde  com- 
pletely into  formic  acid.  The  amount  of  alkali  not  taken  up  by  this 
acid  is  estimated  by  titration,  from  the  result  of  which  the  amount  of 
formaldehyde  can  be  calculated,  since  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde 
yields  one  molecule  of  the  acid. 

Acetaldehyde,  CH^.C^^^. 

118.  Acetaldehyde  may  be  regarded  as  the  typical  aldehyde  of 
this  series.  It  possesses  the  properties  given  above  as  general  for 
this  class  of  compounds.  It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  ethyl 
alcohol  by  means  of  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
is  a  liquid  with  a  disagreeable  odour,  at  least  in  a  dilute  state; 
it  boils  at  22°,  and  solidifies  at  - 1 20  •  C^  As  already  stated  (114), 
it  easily  undergoes  polymerization  with  formation  of  paraldehyde, 
C^HjjO,.  Another  compound  having  the  formula  C^H^O,  also 
exists,  called  metaldehijde;  it  is  a  crystalline  product,  and  must 
be  likewise  a  polymer,  since  heating  reconverts  it  into  ordinary 
aldehyde.  As  in  the  case  of  paraldehyde,  it  does  not  give  the 
ordinary  aldehyde  reactions;  for  example,  it  is  not  resinified  by 
alkalis.     Paraldehyde  and  metaldehyde  are  possibly  stereoisomers. 
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KETOHSS. 


119.  The  general  properties  of  the  ketones  have  been  already 
mentioned  (110  to  112).  The  first  member  of  this  homologous 
series  cannot  contain  less  than  three  carbon  atoms. 

Experience  has  shown  that  ketones,  which  may  be  represented 
by  the  general  formula  R-CO-R',  are  always  split  up  at  the 
carbonyl-group  on  oxidation  (107);  that  is,  oxidation  occurs  at 
that  point  in  the  molecule  at  which  oxygen  is  already  present  (49). 
This  decomposition  can,  however,  take  place  in  two  different 
ways: 

E.|CO.E'    or    R.CO.|R'. 

Methylnonylketone,  CH,-|CO-|C,H„,  for  example,  can  yield 

formic  acid,  CH,0, ,  and  capric  acid,  Cj^^H^O, ;  or  acetic  acid, 
CjH^O,,  and  pelargonic  acid,  C^H^gO,;  according  as  the  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  at  the  points  indicated  by  the  lines  I  and  II 
respectively.  The  oxidation  is  actually  such  that  the  decomposi- 
tion takes  place  at  both  points  simultaneously,  so  that  four  acids 
are  obtained.  Two  of  these  may  be  identical;  for  example,  the 
oxidation  of  methylethylketone,  CH,-CO-C,Hj,  produces  acetic 
and  acetic  acid  by  decomposition  at  one  point  of  the  molecule, 
while  if  it  takes  place  at  the  other  point,  formic  and  propionic 
acids  are  produced.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  one  of  these  reac- 
tions predominates,  usually  that  one  which  leaves  the  carbonyl 
linked  to  the  smallest  alkyl-residue.  The  oxidation  of  the  ketones 
therefore  affords  a  means  of  determining  the  position  which  the 
carbonyl-group  occupies  in  the  molecule. 

The  ketones  are  further  distinguished  from  the  aldehydes  by 
their  behaviour  towards  ammonia;  this  liAs  been  carefully  investi- 
gated in  the  case  of  acetone,  the  first  member  of  the  series. 
By  elimination  of  water  it  yields  complicated  substances,  such 
as  diacetoneaminey  CJI„NO  (2C,H,0  +  NH,  —  II^O),  triacetcyne- 
amine,  C,H„NO  (3C,H,0  +  NH,  -  2H,0),  etc. 

The  ketones  do  not  yield  polymers,  but  are  capable  of  forming 
condensation-products. 
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Acetone,  CH,.CO.CH,. 

120.  Acetone  is  prepared  on  the  manafacturing  scale  from 
crude  wood-spirit  (46),  and  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calciam 
acetate.  It  is  present  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  but 
in  much  greater  amount  as  a  result  of  pathological  conditions, 
as  in  cases  of  diabetes  melUtus  and  acetonuria.  It  is  a  liquid  of 
peculiar,  peppermint-like  odour,  boils  at  56  "3°,  solidifies  at 
—  94.9°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-812  at  0°.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent solvent  for  many  organic  compounds,  and  is  miscible  in  all 
proportions  with  water.  It  is  converted  by  reduction  into  iso- 
propyl  alcohol,  and  yields  a  crystalline  oxime  melting  at  69°. 

Sulphonal,  a  compound  important  in  medicine  as  a  soporific,  is 
prepared  from  acetone.  In  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid,  acetone 
unites  with  ethylmercaptan  with  elimination  of  water : 

(CH,),CO  +  2ns. C.Hi  =  (CH.),C(8C,Hi),  -f  HiO 

DiDiethyldiethyl- 
mercaptole 

Oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  converts  the  two  sulphur  atoms 
of  this  compound  into  SOs-groups,  forming  diethylsulphonedimethyl- 
methane,  (CHs)sC(SOsCsH»)fl,  or  sulphonal.  It  crystallizes  in  colourless 
prisms,  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  melt  at  126*". 

ThioaldehydM  and  Thioketonef. 

121.  These  are  compounds  containing  sulphur  in  place  of  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  aldehydes  and  ketones.  Thioacetaldehyde  is  not  itself 
known,  but  its  polymer,  trithioacetaldefiyde,  CsHitSs,  is  obtained  by 
leading  sulphuretted  hydrogen  into  acetaldehyde  in  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Oxidation  converts  it  into  a  trisulphone  (67),  each  sul- 
phur atom  being  oxidized  to  an  SOt-group. 

Although  acetone  itself  does  not  undergo  polymerization,  replace- 
ment of  its  oxygen  atom  by  a  sulphur  atom  confers  this  property  on  it 
in  a  high  degree.  This  polymerization  can  be  effected  by  the  methods 
applied  to  aldehydes.  Three  molecules  become  linked  together,  form- 
ing trithioacetone^  CtHisSs. 


XnrSATTTBATED  HTDBOCABBOVS. 


L    ALXYL2VES  OB  OLEFIHES,   CnHm. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

122.  1.  The  oUfines  are  obtained  in  the  dry  distillation  of 
complicated  carbon  compounds,  which  accounts  for  their  presence 
to  the  extent  of  4-5^^  in  coal-gas. 

2.  By  elimination  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  alcohols 
CnH^  +  ,0: 

C,H,,.OH  =  C,H,,  +  H.O. 

This  can  sometimes  be  brought  about  by  mere  heating,  as  in  the 
case  of  tertiary  alcohols,  but  it  is  usually  necessary  to  heat  the 
alcohol  with  a  dehydrating-agent,  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  or  zinc  chloride.  The  elimination  of  water  from  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  alcohols  is  more  easily  effected  than  from  the  cor- 
responding primary  compounds. 

3.  By  splitting  off  a  haloid  acid  from  alkyl  halides.  This 
is  carried  out  by  heating  the  latter  with  alcoholic  potash,  a  solution 
of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol : 

C„H^.,I  +  KOC,H.  =  C„H,„  +  KI  +  C,H.OH. 

Ether  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (62) : 

C„H^^.I  +  KOC.n.  =  C„H,„^,OC,H.  +  KI. 

When  alkyl  iodides  are  used,  tlie  reaction  taKcs  place  chiefly  in 
accordance  with  the  first  of  these  two  equations,  the  secondary 
and  tertiary  iodides  being  specially  suited  for  the  production  of 
unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 

X4I 
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Name. 

Formula. 

Boilinfc- 
point. 

Name. 

Formula. 

Boiling, 
point. 

Ethylene 

Propylene  . : . . 
n-Butylene... . 
n-Amylene... . 
Hexylene .... 

C.H4 

C.H. 
CH.rCH.CHj 
C5H1. 

c.u„ 

-108'' 

—  5" 
85** 
68" 

Heptylene. . . . 

Octylene 

Nonylene  .... 
Decylene.... . 
Undecylene. . . 

CtHi4 

C.H,. 

C.H,. 

Ci.Ht. 

CiiHtt 

124' 
153' 
172' 
195' 

The  names  of  the  members  of  this  series  are  deriyed  from  those 
of  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  by  altering  the  termination  **ane'' 
to  **yleue.'*  These  compounds  are  denoted  by  the  general  name 
alkylenes  or  olefines. 

In  order  to  indicate  the  position  of  the  double  linking  in  the 
molecule,  the  alkylenes  are  sometimes  regained  as  substituted 
ethylenes;  thus,  CH,-Cn  :  CH-CH,  is  called  symmetrical  di- 
meihylethylene,  and  (CH,),C  :  CH,,  asymmetrical  dimethyl- 
ethylene. 


Properties. 

123.  The  lowest  members  of  this  homologous  series  are  gases, 
and  are  slightly  soluble  in  water;  the  higher  members  are  liquids 
or  solids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  At 
their  melting-points  the  specific  gravities  of  the  lower  members 
are  about  0-63,  rising  with  increase  in  the  number  of  carbon 
atoms  to  about  0  •  79. 

Their  most  important  chemical  property  is  the  power  of  form- 
ing addition-products,  on  account  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
unsaturated.  Addition-products  are  very  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  halogens,  especially  bromine,  on  the  olefines,  and  in 
general  on  substances  containing  a  double  bond,  the  presence  of 
which  can  be  detected  by  their  power  of  decolourizing  bromine- 
water.  Another  test  for  the  presence  of  a  double  linking,  sug- 
gested by  Baeyer,  is  carried  out  by  shaking  the  substance  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  and  sodium  carbonate. 
Owing  to  reduction  in  presence  of  a  double  carbon  bond,  the  violet 
colour  of  the  permanganate  quickly  disappears,  with  formation  of  a 
'  brown-red,  flocculent  precipitate  of  a  hydrate  of  manganese  dioxide. 
Various  classes  of  compounds,  for  example  aldehydes,  react 
similarly  with  potassium  permanganate,  so  that  the  test  can  only 
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be  applied,  when  they  are  ahsent,  to  hydrocarbons,  unsaturated 
acids,  and  a  few  other  substances. 

The  haloid  acids  react  by  addition  with  the  defines  to  form  the 
alkyl  halides.     Ilydriodic  acid  combines  in  this  way  very  readily. 

Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  yields  the  alkyl-sulphuric  acids  by 

addition,  it  being  sometimes  necessary  to  employ  the  fuming  acid. 

The  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  like   that  of  the   haloid  acids, 

results   in   the   union   of  the  acid-residue  with  the  unsaturated 

carbon  atom  linked  to  the  smallest  amount  of  hydrogen.     For 

CH 
example,   isobutylene,  fijT*>C  :  CH, ,  treated  with  sulphuric  or 

hydriodic  acid  yields 

cS:>?-CH.         or  gg;>C-CH, 

OSO,H  1 

This  reaction  may  be  expressed  in  another  way  by  stating  that 
there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  methyl-groups  to  increase 
in  number  in  addition-reactions  of  this  kind. 

Ilypochlorous  acid,  CI -Oil,  can  also  form  addition-products, 
which  are  chlorinated  alcohols: 

CH,  =  CH,  +  ClOH  =  CH,C1.CH,0H. 

Ethylene  Glycolchlorhydrin 

124.  defines  can  also  form  condensation-products;  for  ex- 
ample, butylene  and  the  amylenes  yield  them  on  treatment  with 
moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  although  ethylene  cannot  be 
similarly  condensed.  The  condensation  may  be  explained  by 
assuming  that  an  addition-product  with  sulphuric  acid,  an  alkyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  is  first  formed,  which  then  reacts  with  a  second 
molecule  of  the  olefine : 

p}J»>C:CH,  yields  (CH,),C— CH, 


;0S03H  +  H  HC  :  C(CH,),;  -* 
^  (CH,),C-CH, 

^         HC=C(CH,),. 

The  simplest  member  of  this  series,  CH,,  inefhylene,  has  not 
been  obtained.     Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  prepare  it ; 
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ioT  instance,  by  the  removal  of  HCl  from  methyl  chloride :  these 
have  always  resulted  in  the  formation,  not  of  methylene,  but  of 
ethylene,  two  CH,-groups  uniting  to  form  a  single  molecule. 

Ethylene,  C,H,. 

126.  Ethylene  is  a  gas,  and  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid.  Ethylsulphuric  acid  is 
first  formed  (60),  and  decomposes  on  further  heating  into  ethylene 
and  sulphuric  acid : 

C,H,SO,ir  =  C,H,  +  H,SO,. 

In  the  preparation  of  ether  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  rise 
above  a  certain  limit,  and  fresh  alcohol  is  continually  added,  but 
in  this  reaction  a  higher  temperature  is  employed,  and  no  alcohol  is 
added.  As  a  result  of  this  stronger  heating,  sulphur  dioxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  are  produced,  and  are  removed  from  the  ethylene 
by  washing  it  with  dilute  alkali.  A  purer  product  is  obtained  by 
dropping  ethyl  alcohol  on  phosphoric  acid,  heated  to  200°,  and 
subsequently  raising  the  temperature  to  220°. 

Ethylene  can  also  be  readily  prepared  from  ethylene  bromide, 
CjIIJ^r, ,  by  removal  of  its  two  bromine  atoms.  This  is  effected 
by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  a  copper-zinc  couple  (29). 

Kthylene  possesses  a  peculiar,  sweetish  odour,  and  bums  with 
u  luminous  flame.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
Wlien  passed  into  bromine  it  is  quickly  converted  into  ethylene 
bromide,  C,II  J^r,.  It  is  readily  absorbed  by  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  170°,  with  formation  of  ethylsulphuric  acid.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  discovered  by  Sabatier,  that  a  mixture  of 
liydrogon  and  etliylene  is  changed  completely  into  ethane  when 
partHt'd  over  finely-divided  nickel,  at  temperatures  of  less  than  300° 
(28  and  133). 


Amylenes,  G.H 


10* 


126.  A  mixture  of  isomeric  amylenes,  together  with  pentane, 
IH  tiu'hiiinilly  prepared  by  heating  fusel  oil  (47)  with  zinc  chloride. 

Tho  isomeric  amylenes  can  be  separated  by  two  methods,  which 
art*  alrti)  applicable  in  other  similar  cases.  One  of  these  is  based  on 
tho  solubility  of  some  of  them  in  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of 
wntor  and   concentrated   sulphuric   acid  at  a  low  temperature. 
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whereby  amylsulphuric  acid  is  formed,  whereas  the  others  are 
insoluble.  This  treatment,  however,  converts  a  part  of  the 
amylenes  into  condensation-prodacts,  called  diamylene  and  tri- 
amylene.  The  other  method  of  separation  depends  upon  the 
different  velocities  with  which  the  isomeric  amylenes  form  addi* 
tion-products  with  hydriodic  acid. 

The  Nature  of  the  Double  Carbon  Bond. 

127.  In  the  foregoing,  the  presence  of  a  double  carbon  bond 
in  the  alkylenes  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed,  although  the  linkage 
in  unsaturated  compounds  can  be  represented  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Existence  of  divalent  or  trivalent  carbon  atoms : 

n  III        III 

CH,— C— CH, ,         OH,— CH— CH,. 

2.  Existence  of  free  bonds,  for  which  there  are  two  possibilities: 

a.  Free  bonds  only  on  one  carbon  atom: 

CII— C— CH,. 

}.  Free  bonds  on  different  carbon  atoms: 

CH— CH— cn,. 

3.  Existence  of  double  carbon  bond : 

CH,— CU=CH,. 

,  4.  Existence  of  a  closed  chain : 

CH,- CH,. 


CH. 


It  was  stated  in  123  that  unsaturated  compounds  are  con- 
vertible into  saturated  compounds  by  addition  of  atoms  or  groups. 
The  constitution  of  these  addition-products,  on  the  one  liand,  and 
the  method  of  formation  of  the  unsaturated  products  obtained  by 
the  splitting  off  of  a  haloid  acid,  etc.,  from  the  saturated  com- 
pounds, on  the  other,  allow  a  decision  to  be  arrived  at  between 
these  four  possibilities. 
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It  should  be  observed  that  the  addition-product  is  the  same, 
whether  the  existence  of  a  divalent  carbon  atom,  or  of  two  free 

bonds  on  the   same  carbon  atom,  be   assumed.     For  example. 

II 
whether  propylene  be  supposed  to  have  the  constitution  CH,  •  C  •  ClI, 

or   CH,.C-CH,,  the   addition   of   bromine   produces    the   same 

II 
substance,  CH,  •  CBr,  •  CH,.     Similarly,  the  assumption  of  trivalent 

carbon  atoms,  or  of  free  bonds  on  different  carbon  atoms,  leads  to 

III      ni 
the  same  result;  thus  CH^-CH,  with  two  trivalent  carbon  atoms, 

and  CHj.CHj,  with  free  bonds,  must  yield  the  same  addition- 

I  I 

product  with  bromine,   CH,Br-CH,Br.     It  follows  that  for  the 

present  it  is  unnecessary  to  treat  cases  1  and  2  separately. 

It  is  easy  to  show  that  addition  does  not  take  place  at  one 
<»rbon  atom  alone  of  unsaturated  compounds;  for  if  this  were 
so,  ethylene  chloride,  C^H^Cl,,  would  have  the  constitution 
CII,.CnCl,,  and  ethylene  itself,  CII,.CH.  Ethylene  chloride 
would  then  be  identical  with  the  product  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  aldehyde,  CHj*CHO,  since  the 
exchange  of  the  oxygen  atom  in  the  latter  for  two  chlorine  atoms 
yields  a  compound  of  the  formula  CH,-CHC1,.  But  ethylene 
chloride  is  different  from  the  compound  C,H^C1,  {ethylidene 
chloride)  obtained  from  aldehyde.  Similarly,  propylene  chloride, 
CjIIgCl, ,  obtained  by  the  addition  of  chlorine  to  propylene,  is  not 
identical  with  the  reaction-product  obtained  by  treating  acetone 
with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  CIIj-CClj-CIIj  {chloroaceione),  nor 
with  that  from  propionaldehyde,  CHj-CHj-CHCl,  {propylidene 
chloride).     Ethylene   therefore   cannot   have  either  the   formula 

II  n 

CHjCH    or    CIIj-C'H,    nor    propylene    any    of     the    formulae 

CHj.C.CH,,  CII^.CH^.CII,  CHj.CCII,,  or  CIT^CH,.  CH. 

I  •  I 

I I 

A  further  insight  into  the  stnicture  of  the  unsaturated  com- 
pounds is  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the  following  facts. 
Propylene  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  III  from  //-propyl 
iodide,  CII,-CII,-C1I,I.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  the 
removal  of  HI  from  isopropyl  iodide,  CHj-CIII-CHj.  Iloncc,  it  fol- 
lows that  propylene  cannot  have  either  the  formula  CHj-CHj-CH, 
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CH,— CH, 


or    \      /      ,    and   therefore    the    remaining    possibilities    are 


*  in     ni 


CfH,.CH.CH,,  CH,.CH.CH,,  and  CH.CH  :  CH,. 

I        I 
Isobuiylene,  C^Hg ,  is  similarly  obtained  by  the  elimination  of 

HI  from  both  isohutyl  iodide,  (Cn,),C'HlCHj,l| ,  and  trimefhyl- 


carhinol  iodide,  (Cn,),C|I  .CHjH|.     Thus,  isobutylene  can  only 

in  in 
haye    one    of    the    formulas    (CH,\C.CH,,    (CH,),C.CH,,   and 

(CH,),C  :  CH,.     These  two  examples  show  that  the  removal  of 

haloid  acid  from  an  alJcyl  halide  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the 

halogen  atom  and  the  hydrogen  atom  respectively  split  off  from  two 

carbon  atoms  which  are  directly  linked  to  each  other. 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  further  illustrate  this  gen- 

CH 
eral  rule.     If  HI  be  removed  from  pentyl  iodide,  n  t|  >  CH  •  CH,I, 

the  amylene,  C^Hj^,,  thus  formed  should,  in  accordance  with  the 

CH 
rule,  have  the  constitution  ^  J  >  C  •  CH,.     This  is  in  fact  the 

case,   because   the   addition-product  obtained   by  the  action   of 

hydriodic  acid  on  this  amylene  is  not  the  original  pentyl  iodide, 

CH 
but   one   with   the  formula   ^jY>CI-CH,;    this  is  proved   by 

3       5 

replacement  of  I  by  OH,  and  comparison  of  the  tertiary  alcohol 
thus  obtained  with  that  having  the  same  formula  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  method  of  synthesis  described  in  111. 

The  constitution  of  another  pentyl  iodide,  (CHj),CH  •  CH, .  CH,I, 
which  yields  C^Hj^,  on  elimination  of  HI,  may  be  similarly  estab- 
lished. This  amylene  yields  with  HI  another  pentyl  iodide, 
(CH,),CH«CHI«CHj,  the  constitution  of  which  is  proved  by  its 
conversion  into  an  alcohol  which  yields  a  ketone  on  oxidation,  and 
is  therefore  a  secondary  alcohol. 

BuTLEROW  has  shown  that  the  splitting  off  of  a  haloid  acid  cannot 
take  place  when  the  halogen  atom  and  hydrogen  atom  are  not  linked 
to  carbon  atoms  in  juxtaposition  to  one  another.  He  started  from 
Isobutylene,  (CHs)sC  :  CHs ,  which  yields,  by  addition  of  two  bromine 
atoms,  (CHs)tCBr*OHsBr.  Elimination  of  HBr  from  this  dibromide 
produces  (CHi)tC  :CHBr,  the  constitution  of  which  follows' from  its 
oonversion  into  acetone  by  oxidation: 

(CH.)«C  I :  CIIBr  ->  (Cn,),CO. 
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It  has  not  been  found  possible  to  again  split  off  HBr  from  the  componnd 
(CHs)tO :  OHBr,  monobromobutylene^  in  which  there  is  no  hydrogen 
linked  to  the  carbon  atom  directly  connected  to  the  CHBr-group. 

128.  It  is  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  only  three  possible 
constitutional  formulsB  remain  for  the  unsaturated  hydrocarbons. 

1.  Two  free  bonds  on  two  carbon  atoms  directly  linked  to  one 

another:  R.CHCH.R'. 

I        I 

2.  Trivalent  carbon  atoms  directly  linked   to   one  another: 

m     in 
R  •  CH  •  CH.  •  R'. 

3.  A  double  bond  between  two  carbon  atoms:  R«CH  :  CH«R'. 
The  preference  is  given  to  the  formula  with  the  double  bond 

for  the  following  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  remark- 
able if  free  bonds  or  trivalent  carbon  atoms  could  only  occur  in 
juxtaposition  to  one  another,  that  is,  if  carbon  atoms  which  are 
not  directly  linked  together  could  not  have  free  bonds,  or  be 
trivalent.  Second,  experience  has  shown  that  unsaturated  com- 
pounds containing  an  uneven  number  of  free  bonds  or  trivalent 
carbon  atoms  do  not  exist.  Next  to  the  saturated  hydrocarbons 
Cnlljn  +  s  >  come  in  order  of  the  number  of  their  hydrogen  atoms, 
CnH,n,  CnH,„_,,  etc.  Hydrocarbons,  C^Hj^^j,  C„H,„_,,  etc., 
in  which  one  or  three  free  bonds,  or  trivalent  carbon  atoms,  could 
be  supposed  to  be  present,  do  not  exist,  all  attempts  to  isolate 
methyl  CH,,  ethyl  C^H^,  etc.,  having  totally  failed.  Thus  no 
support  is  to  be  found  here  for  the  assumption  of  either  free  bonds 
or  of  trivalent  carbon  atoms.  On  the  other  hand,  both  facts 
admit  of  a  perfectly  natural  explanation  when  the  existence  of  a 
double  linking  is  assumed,  since  in  this  case  the  elimination  of 
haloid  acid  must  take  place  from  the  carbon  atoms  directly  Imked 
to  one  another,  and  compounds  such  as  CnH,„  ^ ,  could  not  occur. 
The  assumption  of  the  double  bond  is  therefore  the  only  one 
capable  of  giving  expression  to  the  observed  facts/ 

The  non-existence  of  free  bonds  in  the  unsaturated  hydro- 
carbons has  led  by  analogy  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  also 
absent  from  other  compounds  containing  atoms  doubly  linked, 
trebly  linked,  etc.,  such  as  nitrogen  in  the  nitriles,  oxygen  in  the 
ketones,  etc. 

129. 'The  assumption  of  the  existence  of  multiple  bonds 
presents  at  first  sight,  however,  certain  difficulties  when  the  power 
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of  fonning  addition-products  possessed  by  all  such  compounds  is 
considered.  It  has  been  stated  several  times  that  carbon  bonds 
are  only  broken  with  difficulty  (40),  but  in  this  case  the  double 
carbon  bond  is  Tery  easily  converted  into  a  single  one  by  formation 
of  an  addition-product.  It  is  still  more  remarkable  that  when  a 
substance  containing  a  double  bond  in  its  carbon  chain  is  oxidized, 
the  chain  should  always  be  broken  at  the  position  of  the  double 
bond.  A  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  in  which  substances  containing  a  double  carbon 
bond  are  oxidized,  it  is  possible  to  show  that  the  breaking  of  the 
carbon  chain  at  the  point  where  the  double  bond  is  present,  does 
not  occur  directly,  but  that  an  addition-product  is  first  formed  by 
the  taking  up  of  two  OH-groups,  it  being  often  possible  to  isolate 
this  product: 


\CH  "^CHOH 

11        becomes         I 
.CH  .CHOH 

Since  oxidation  takes  place — in  accordance  with  the  general 
rule  in  49— at  a  poiut  where  it  has  already  begun,  it  follows  that 
in  this  case  further  oxidation  must  result  in  a  breaking  of  the 
carbon  chain  at  the  point  where  the  double  bond  originally  existed. 
Thus,  the  breaking  of  the  unsaturated  chain  by  oxidation  depends 
on  the  formation  of  an  intermediate  addition-product,  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  find  an  explanation  for  tlie  ease  with 
which  this  is  effected.  This  can  be  best  arrived  at  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  bonds  between  the  atoms.  An  affinity 
or  bond  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  attraction  exercised  by  one 
atom  upon  another.  Should  an  atom  possess  more  than  one 
affinity,  it  is  assumed  that  the  attraction  is  exercised  in  more 
than  one  direction,  and  is  concentrated  at  certain  points  of  its 

surface,  somewhat  after  the  manner  in  which  the  attraction  exer- 
cised by  a  magnet  is  concentrated  at  its  two  poles.  Any  other 
assumption,  such  as  that  the  attracting  force  is  equally  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  an  atom,  would  make  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  each  element  should  have  a  determinate  valency. 
If  the  carbon  atom  is  tetravalent,  there  must  be  on  its  surface  four 
such  points  or  "poles,"  situated  at  the  angles  of  a  regular  tetra- 
hedron (63).    In  the  case  of  a  single  bond  between  two  such  poles 
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Further,  substances  containing  a  triple  bond  have  also  the  same 
empirical  composition,  for  example, 

CH,.CsCH. 

Allylene 

The  reasons  for  the  assumption  of  a  triple  linking  in  these 
compounds  are  identical  with  those  which  led  to  the  assumption 
of  the  double  bond  in  the  defines  (128). 

A,   HYDBOCARBONS   WITH  TRIPLE   BONDS. 

Nomenclature. 

132.  The  first  member,  C^Hj,  is  called  acetylene;  the  second, 
CjH^,  allylene;  the  higher  members  are  generally  regarded  as 
substituted  acetylenes;  thus  C^H,  is  called  ethylacetylene,  Cfi^^ 
buiylacetylene,  etc. 

Methods  of  Formation. 

1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  complex  compounds;  hence  the 
occurrence  of  acetylene  in  coal-gas. 

2.  By  the  withdrawal  of  two  molecules  of  haloid  acid  from 
compounds  of  the  formula  CnHj„X,,  where  X  represents  the 
halogen  atom,  these  compounds  being  formed  by  the  addition  of 
halogen  to  alkylenes : 

CH,Br— CH  Br  -  2HBr  =  CH=CH. 

Ethylene  bromule  Acetylene 

This  is  effected  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash. 

A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  unsaturated  com- 
pounds is  furnished  by  this  method  of  adding  on  halogen,  followed 
by  the  removal  of  haloid  acid.  For  example,  starting  with 
CnH^^,,  CnH^^.jX  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or 
bromine.  Heating  with  alcoholic  potash  converts  this  into  C„II,n , 
from  which  OnHj^Br,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine,  and  is 
converted  into  OnH,n_,  by  abstraction  of  2HBr.  This  compound 
can  again  form  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  and  so  on. 

3.  By  the  abstraction  of  2HX  from  compounds  of  the  formula 
CnH,„X,,  formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentahalide  upon 
aldehydes  or  ketones : 

CH  .CHCl,  -  2HC1  =  Cn=CH. 

Ethyliuene  chloride  Acetylene 

CH,.cci,.cH,-2Hci  =  cir,c=cn. 

Chloruacetoue  Allylene 
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It  might  be  anticipated  that  in  this  case  the  splitting  off  of  haloid 
acid  also  takes  place  as  indicated  in  the  second  method,  with  the  pro- 
duction of  two  double  bonds : 

CH,.CC1,.CH,  -  2HC1  =  CH,=C=CH,, 
or 

CH.CHBr.CHBr.CH,  -  2HBr  =  CH,=CH.CH=OH,. 

£x|H!>rienco  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  formula  of  the 
rt*»uUing  product  may  be  determined,  for  example,  by  a  study  of  its 
bromine  addition-products,  and  also  from  the  reactions  characteristic 
of  coutpounds  containing  the  group  bCH  (see  below). 

Si>nio  of  tlio  liydrocarbons  prepared  by  the  foregoing  methods 
t^xhibit  a  {HHudiar  l)ohaviour  towards  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
i*upiHuis  i'hioriile  or  of  a  silver  salt,  which  affords  a  ready  means  of 
rvo\»xiu»in^  thoni.  By  replacement  of  hydrogen,  they  yield 
ukotallio  dorivativos,  insoluble  in  the  ammoniacal  solution  or  in 
watt*r«  whirh  HO}mrato  out  as  a  voluminous  precipitate.  These 
^H»iu|K»uud!(  an*  explosive,  the  copper  yellow  or  red,  and  the  silver 
whito.  .\ootylouo  yields  these  metallic  compounds,  and  of  its 
higher  Iu>iiiologuo8,  those  derived  from  the  dihalogen  compounds 
ivf  I  ho  alilehydos  also  give  them.  Their  method  of  formation 
MhoWH  that  thi^^o  homologues  contain  the  group  sCH: 

r.ll.    ,.i'U,.Cll()~CJI.„,,.CH..CHCl,~C„H,,^,.C=CH. 

Fi\»iu  thi.-*  it  may  bo  concluded  that  the  group  =CH  must  be 
ftn\tnt  in  the  lnjdrovitrhons  which  yield  metallic  derivatives;  it  is 
\t\w  hvdrogou  i>f  this  group  which  is  replaced  by  metals.  In 
MUi»|Kaa  of  thiH  view  is  the  fact  that  only  the  dichloro-derivatives 
vU'  iho  luothylkotonoa  (HO)  can  be  transformed  into  hydrocarbona 
VK^vlin^  luotallio  compounds: 

V\.U..    ,  i'i>.iil,~*(VI,n.x-CCl,.CII,~C  H,„.,.0=CH; 

Yields  metallic  deriTatiTes. 

V.U,  rv>r,U.  — (',II,.CC1,CH,.CH,— C,U,CsC.CH,. 

Does  Dot  yield  metallic 
derivatives. 

^;h^^  iMuaoiio  hvilriH^arbons  containing  two  double  bonds  (134) 
W  ^tf^^'  uu^^K^Mo  of  forming  metallic  compounds. 

Chv  S\di\K^4rbons  an^  readily  prepared  in  the  free  state  from 
,:i.,;;  lavJiiillu*  vlvrivativos  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
(il|;^    cKsiUii  t4   luouus  of   isolating  the   members  of   the  series 
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CnH^_,,  which  yield  such  derivatives,  from  mixtures,  and  of 
obtaining  them  in  the  pure  state. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  this  series  can  add  on  four  halogen  atoms 
or  two  molecules  of  a  haloid  acid.  In  presence  of  mercury  salts 
they  can  take  up  wates,  forming  aldehydes  or  ketones: 

CH=CH  +  H,0  =  CH3 .  CHO. 
CH,.CsCH  +  H,0  =  CH,.CO.CH,. 

In  this  reaction,  mercury  compounds  are  first  formed  by  addi- 
tion; thus,  when  allylene,  C,H^,  is  passed  into  a  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride,  HgClj,  a  precipitate  of  the  composition 
3HgCl,3HgO  •  2CjH^  is  first  formed,  and  is  converted  into  acetone 
by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  hydrocarbons  of  the  acetylene  series  also  possess  the  power 
of  yielding  condensation-products.  This  sometimes  takes  place 
between  three  molecules;  thus,  acetylene,  C^H,,  condenses  to 
benzene,  0,11^;  dimethylacetylene,  C^H^,  to  hexamethylbenzene, 
CjjHjg,  etc.  The  action  of  heat  on  acetylene,  and  of  sulphuric 
acid  on  its  homologues,  effects  this  transformation. 

A  remarkable  reaction,  resulting  in  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  triple  bond,  takes  place  when  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series 
CnH,n-a  containing  the  group  =CII  are  heated  to  a  high  tempera- 
ture in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  potash: 

C,Hj.CH,.C=CH  is  converted  into  C,Hj.C=C.CH,. 

Propylacetylene  Ethylmethyiacetyl«;|ie 

It  is  probable  that  in  this  reaction  an  addition-product  is  first 
formed  at  one  part  of  the  molecule,  followed  by  a  splitting  off  from 
another  part.  That  the  displacement  of  the  triple  linking  does 
take  place  in  the  example  given  above,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
although  propylacetylene  yields  metallic  derivatives,  the  substance 
obtained  by  heating  it  with  alcoholic  potash  does  not,  but  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  propionic  and  acetic  acids.  This  deter- 
mines the  position  of  the  triple  bond,  since,  for  reasons  similar  to 
those  which  apply  to  the  double  bond  (129),  the  carbon  chain  is 
broken  by  oxidation  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  multiple  bond. 
The  substance  obtained  must  therefore  have  the  formula  given 
above,  and  be  ethylmethylacetylene. 
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Acetylene,  G,H,. 

133.  Acetylene  is  a  colourless  gas  of  disagreeable  odour,  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  condenses  at  18°  and  83  atmos- 
pheres to  a  liquid  boiling  at  —  82  •  4°.  It  «an  be  synthesized  from 
its  elements  by  means  of  an  electric  arc  between  carbon  poles  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  a  small  quantity  of  methane,  and 
a  trace  of  ethane,  being  simultaneously  formed.  Its  presence  can 
be  detected  by  means  of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous 
chloride,  which  yields  a  red  precipitate  of  copper  acetylene  even 
when  traces  of  acetylene  are  mixed  with  other  gases.  Acetylene 
is  also  obtained  as  a  product  of  the  incomplete  combustion  of  many 
organic  substances.  It  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  the  action 
of  water  on  calcium  carbide,  or  calcium  acetylene,  CaC, : 

CaC,  +  2H,0  =  Ca(OH),  +  C,H,. 

The  reaction  is  somewhat  violent,  and  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  considerable  heat.  Calcium  carbide  is  prepared  by  heating 
carbon  with  quicklime,  CaO,  in  an  electric  furnace.  The  calcium 
liberated  by  the  action  of  the  carbon  on  the  quicklime  enters  into 
combination  with  the  excess  of  carbon,  under  the  influence  of  the 
high  temperature,  and  forms  calcium  carbide,  which  is  white  when 
perfectly  pure,  but  has  usually  a  dark  reddish-brown  colour,  due 
to  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  iron. 

Acetylene  can  be  prepared  at  a  moderate  cost  by  this  method,  and 
atteinpts  have  been  made  to  use  it  for  lighting  purposes,  as  a  stream 
of  the  gas,  passed  through  a  fine  opening,  burns  with  an  intensely 
luminous  flame.  Up  to  the  present,  these  attempts  have  been  attended 
by  difficulties,  partly  owing  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  more  to  the 
nature  of  acetylene  itself.  It  forms  explosive  copper  acetylene  with 
the  copper  of  the  gas-fittings;  a  mixture  with  air  explodes  with 
extreme  violence,  and  is  much  more  dangerous  than  a  mixture  of 
ordinary  coal-gas  and  air.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  much  heat 
is  taken  up  in  the  formation  of  acetylene,  this  compound  l>eing  strongly 
endothermic  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  97;.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
limits  of  explosion  are  much  wider  than  for  any  other  gas,  an  explo- 
sive mixture  being  formed  with  air  by  the  admixture  of  8-82$  of 
acetylene,  while  in  the  case  of  coal-gas  the  limits  are  only  5-28JC. 
The  velocity  of  propagation  of  combustion  is  also  much  greater  in  the 
case  of  acetylene,  and  this  augments  considerably  the  force  of  the 
explosion. 
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Acetylene  prepared  from  calcium  carbide  sometimes  contains 
small  quantities  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydro- 
gen, to  which  it  owes  its  disagreeable  smell.  It  can  be  freed  from  the 
former  by  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  and  from  the  latter  by  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  hydrochloric  acid  The  removal  of 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  is  of  special  importance,  since  its  presence 
may  lead  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the  gas. 

By  the  direct  hydrogenation  of  acetylene  in  presence  of  reduced 
nickel  (29  and  125),  Sabatier  and  Senderens  have  obtained  liquid  mix- 
tures of  hydrocarbons  which  can  be  made  to  correspond  either  with 
American  or  Caucasian  petroleum  by  varying  the  conditions  of  the 
experiment.  To  account  for  the  formation  of  petroleum,  they  assume 
that  there  are  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  free  alkali-metals  and 
metallic  carbides,  which  in  contact  with  water  give  rise  to  mixtures  of 
hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons.  These  gases  encounter  finely-divided 
nickel,  cobalt,  or  iron,  and  thus  yield  the  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons 
constituting  natural  petroleum  (84). 

B.     HYDROCARBONS   WITH   TWO   DOUBLE   BONDS. 

124.  Hydrocarbons  with  two  double  bonds  have  been  compara- 
tively little  investigated.  Allene  is  obtained  from  tribromopropane, 
CHtBr-CHBr-CHiBr,  by  removal  of  HBr  by  means  of  potash,  and 
subsequent  treatment  of  the  dibromo-compouud  thus  formed  with 
sino-dust,  which  removes  the  two  remaining  bromine  atoms  (126) : 

CH.BrCHBr.CH.Br  -^  CH,:CBr.CH,Br  -►  CH,:C:CH,. 
Tribromopropane  Dibromopropylene  Allene 

Its  constitution  follows  from  this  method  of  preparation.  It  is  a 
colourless  gas,  and  unlike  the  isomeric  allylene,  OHt*  CsCH,  does  not 
yield  metallic  derivatives  (182). 

Diallyly  CH,:CH.CH,-CH,-CH:CH,,  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sodium  upon  allyl  iodide,  CHs:CH-CHsI  (186),  from  which  it 
follows  that  it  has  the  constitution  indicated  by  the  above  formula. 

A  hydrocarbon  of  this  series  of  theoretical  importance  is  utoprene, 
CftHa.  It  is  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  caoutchouc,  and  is  a 
liquid  boiling  at  87*.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more  molecules,  it 
passes  into  terpenes,  CioHi«,  CuHa*,  etc.  It  is  converted  by  con- 
eentrated  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  substance  strongly  resembling 
caoutchouc,  perhaps  identical  with  it.     Isoprene  is  proved  to  have  the 

constitution  ^g*>CCH=CH„    by  the    addition    of  2HBr,   which 

CH 
yields  a  dibromide,  QjT'>CBr— CH,— CHaBr,  identical  with  that  ob- 

CH 
Uined  from  dimethylallene,  Qg*>C=C=CHs. 
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I.   TTHSATUBATED  HALOOEK  COXPQUVDS. 

135.  Since  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  themselves  do  not 
possess  any  salient  characteristics,  the  properties  of  their  com- 
pounds depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  substituting  elements  or 
groups.  Hitherto  we  have  only  considered  compounds  whose 
properties  are  due  to  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of  a  single 
group,  hydroxy  1,  carboxyl,  a  multiple  carbon  bond,  etc.  We  have 
now  to  describe  substances  containing  more  than  one  characteristic 
group  in  the  molecule. 

When  these  groups  are  present  simultaneously  in  the  same 
molecule,  they  generally  exercise  a  modifying  influence  upon  one 
another.  The  extent  of  this  influence  varies  considerably,  as  will 
be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  different  classes  of  unsaturated 
halogen  compounds. 

Halogen  derivatives  of  the  type  C„Hj„  _  jX  are  obtained  by  the 
addition  of  halogen  to  the  hydrocarbons  CnH,„,  and  subsequent 
abstraction  of  one  molecule  of  haloid  acid: 

CH,=Cn,  +  Br,  =  CH,Br— CH,Br. 
CH,Br— CH,Br  -  HBr  =  CH,=CHBr. 

Ethylene  bromide  Vinyl  bromide 

They  are  also  formed  by  removal  of  one  molecule  of  haloid  acid 
from  compounds  containing  two  halogen  atoms  linked  to  the  same 
carbon  atom : 

CH,.CH,.CHC1,  -  HCl  =  Cn,.CH=CHCl, 

Propylldene  chloride  a-Cliloropropylene 


CH,.CC1,CH,  -  HCl  =  cir=cci— CII,. 

Chloroacetone  ^-(;hloropro(>yl(>ne 
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• 

The  methods  by  which  these  compounds  are  obtained  indicate 
that  the  halogen  atom  in  them  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  having 
a  double  bond.  Their  properties  differ  widely  from  those  of  com- 
pounds, such  as  the  alkyl  halides^  in  which  the  halogen  atom  is 
linked  to  a  carbon  atom  having  only  single  bonds;  and  this  rule  is 
generally  applicable  to  compounds  of  this  kind.  The  halogen 
atom  of  the  alkyl  halides  is  especially  suited  for  taking  part  in 
double  decompositions,  being  replaceable  by  hydroxyl,  an  alkoxyl- 
group,  an  acid-residue,  the  amido-group,  etc. 

Tliis  aptitude  for  double  decomposition  is  almost  wholly  wanting 
in  compounds  whose  halogen  atmn  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  with  a 
double  bond.  Alkalis  do  not  convert  them  into  alcohols,  nor 
alkoxides  into  ethers;  but  invariably,  when  a  reaction  does  take 
place,  a  haloid  acid  is  split  off,  with  formation  of  hydrocarbons 
of  the  series  CnH,n  _,. 

An  isomer  of  tr-  and  fi-chloropropylene,  which  have  been 
referred  to  above,  is  called  allyl  chloride.  The  halogen  atom  in 
this  compound  takes  part  in  double  decompositions  as  easily  as 
that  in  an  alkyl  chloride.  Allyl  chloride  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  upon  allyl  alcohol,  which  can  be 
prepared  by  a  method  to  bo  described  later  (158).  This  alcohol 
)ield8  »i-propyl  alcohol  by  addition  of  hydrogen,  and  its  hydroxyl- 
group  must  therefore  be  at  the  end  of  the  carbon  chain.  Hence, 
the  halogen  atom  in  allyl  chloride  must  also  be  attached  to 
the  end  of  the  chain,  since  it  takes  the  place  of  the  hydroxyl- 
group.  Given  the  constitutions  of  a-  and  /5-propylene  chloride, 
which  are  deduced  from  that  of  propionaldehyde  and  acetone,  the 
allyl  halides  can  only  have  the  constitutional  formula 

CH,=CII.CH,X. 

Here  the  halogen  atom  is  attached  to  a  singly-linked  carbon  atom, 
and  retains  its  normal  character  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  a 
double  bond  in  the  molecule. 

This  dependence  of  the  character  of  a  halogen  atom  on  its 
position  in  the  molecule  of  an  unsaturated  compound  affords  a 
means  of  determining  whether  it  is  attached  to  a  singly-linked  or 
doubly-linked  carbon  atom,  by  ascertaining  whether  it  does  or 
does  not  possess  the  power  to  take  part  in  double  decompositions. 

The  following  are  examples  of  individual  members  of  the  serie& 
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Vinyl  chloride  CH,:  CHCl  is  a  gas,  vinyl  bromide  CH,:  CHBr  a 
liquid  of  ethereal  odour.  Both  these  compounds  polymerize 
readily. 

Allyl  chloride^  allyl  bromide,  And  allyl  iodide,  boil  respectively 
at  46°,  70°,  and  103°.  They  are  often  iised  in  syntheses  for  the 
introduction  of  an  unsaturated  group  into  a  compound.  They 
have  a  characteristic  odour  resembling  that  of  mustard. 

The  propargyl  compounds^  CH=C  •  CH,X,  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  type  of  the  series  CnH,n_,X.  Their  constitution  is  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  they  yield  metallic  derivatiyes,  showing  that 
they  contain  the  group  =CII,  and  also  because  their  halogen 
atom  is  capable  of  taking  part  in  double  decompositions,  and  is 
therefore  attached  to  a  singly-linked  carbon  atom.  They  are 
obtained  from  propargyl  alcohol  (138)  by  the  action  of  phosphorus 
pentahalide,  and  are  liquids  possessing  a  pungent  smell. 

The  compound  CHBr :  C,  hromoacetylidene^  which  is  assumed  by 
Kef  to  contain  a  divalent  carbon  atom,  can  be  obtained  from  acetylene 
bromide,  CHBr:  CHBr,  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash.  It  is  a 
gas,  taking  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air:  its  solution  in  alcohol  is 
phosphorescent,  owing  to  slow  oxidation,  and  the  gas  itself  has  an 
odour  very  similar  to  that  of  phosphorus. 

II.   TTHSATURATED   ALCOHOLS. 

136.  The  hydroxyl-group  of  the  unsaturated  alcohols  may  be 
attached  to  a  singly-linked  or  doubly-linked  carbon  atom : 

CH,:  CH.CH,OH,         CH,:  CH-OH. 

Allyl  alcohol  Vinyl  alcohol 

Very  few  compounds  of  the  type  of  vinyl  alcohol  are  known.     In 

the  majority  of  cases  in  which  their  formation  might  be  expected, 

their  isomers  are  obtained.     Thus,  when  water  is  abstracted  from 

glycol,  CH,OH.CH,OH,  there  results,  not  vinyl  alcohol,  OHOH, 

CH3  II 

but  an  isomer,  acetaldehyde,    |      ti  CH, 

When  /^-bromopropylene,  CH,-CBr:CH,,  is  heated  with 
water,  there  is  formed  not  y^-hydroxy propylene,  CH,*  C(OH) :  CH, , 
but  the  isomeric  acetone,  CH,«CO-CHj,.  It  has  been  generally 
observed  that  in  cases  in  which  a  grouping  of  the  atoms  in  the 
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form  — CH:  C(OH) —  would  be  naturally  expected,  a  transforma- 
tion into  — CHj'CO — occurs.  Substances  containing  hydroxyl 
attached  to  a  doubly-linked  carbon  atom  are  therefore  unstable^ 
that  is,  they  have  a  tendency  to  become  transformed  into  isomers. 
It  will  be  seen  later,  however,  that  compounds  do  exist  in  which 
the  group  — CH:  C(OH)—  is  stable  (240). 

The  following  compounds  either  contain  hydroxyl  attached  to  a 
doubly-linked  carbon  atom,  or  are  related  to  substances  of  this  type. 

Vinyl  alcohol,  CHt.'OUOH,  so  called  because  it  contains  the 
t^'wy^group,  CHiiCH — ,  probably  occurs  in  ordinary  ethyl  ether 
which  has  stood  for  some  time,  and  thereby  undergone  partial  oxida- 
tion. When  such  ether  is  shaken  up  with  an  alkaline  solution  of  a 
mercury  salt,  a  precipitate  of  the  composition  HgiCltOtCtHs  is 
formed,  which  on  treatment  with  a  haloid  acid  yields  vinyl-com- 
pounds. 

A  vinyl-derivative  of  great  physiological  importance,  called  net^ 

rine,  is  formed  in  the  decay  of  flesh,  and  in  other  fermentation- 

CH  •  CH 
processes.    Its  constitution  is  (CHj)iN<Q|r  *       ',  as  indicated  by  the 

following  synthesis.  When  trimethylamine  reacts  with  ethylene  bro- 
mide, a  substituted  ammonium  bromide  is  obtained  with  the  for- 
mula (Cn,),N<g|^''^^'^^     HBr    is  abstracted    from    the   group 

— GHa-CHtBr  by  the  action  of  moist  silver  oxide,  the  bromine  atom 
attached  to  nitrogen  being  replaced  by  hydroxyl  at  the  same  time. 
A  substance  of  the  constitution  indicated  above  is  obtained  from  it, 
and  is  in  all  respects  identical  with  neurine. 


Allyl  Alcohol,  CH,:CH.CII,OH. 

137.  Many  unsaturated  alcohols  containing  hydroxyl  attached 
to  a  singly-linked  carbon  atom  are  known.  The  most  important 
of  these  is  allyl  alcohol,  obtained  by  a  method  to  be  described  later 
(158).  Its  constitution  follows  from  that  of  the  chlorine  derivative 
formed  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  (135),  as  well 
as  from  that  of  the  products  obtained  by  oxidation,  by  which  allyl 
alcohol  is  converted  first  into  an  aldehyde,  acrolein,  and  then  into 
acrylic  acid : 

CH,:CH.Cn,OH  — CII,:CH.Ct$}J-*cn,:CII.COOn. 

AUyliklcohol  AcroleTn  ^  Acrylic  acid 
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Allyl  alcohol  most  therefore  contain  the  group  — CH,OH,  which 
is  characteristic  of  primary  alcohols. 

Allyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  with  an  irritating  odour,  solidifying  at 
—  50°,  and  boiling  at  96  •  5°,  and  is  miscible  with  water  in  all 
proportions.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  0  •  872.  It  forms  addi- 
tion-products with  the  halogens  and  with  hydrogen,  yielding  with 
the  latter  w-propyl  alcohol. 

Many  other  compounds  containing  the  allyl-group,  CHj:CH-CHj — , 
are  known.  Of  these  ailyl  sulphide  (QMt:  CM 'Q\i%)S^  the  principal 
constituent  of  oil  of  garlic,  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  synthetically 
obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium  sulphide,  KS.  on  allyl  iodide. 

We  have  seen  that  the  influence  of  the  double  bond  in  the 
unsaturated  halogen  compounds  and  alcohols  is  very  pronounced 
when  it  is  situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  halogen  or 
hydroxyl,  but  that  otherwise  it  is  much  less  marked.  The  rule  is 
that  when  two  groups  are  situated  in  immediate  proximity  to  one 
another  in  the  same  molecule^  each  group  exercises  a  strong  influence 
upon  the  properties  of  the  ot/ier. 

Propargyl  Alcohol,  CH=C.CH,01L 

138.  Propargyl  alcofiol  contains  a  triple  bond,  and  is  prepared  in 
the  following  way.  CHjBr-CHBrCHaBr,  tribromhydrin  (158),  is 
converted  by  treatment  with  caustic  potash  into  Cns:CBr*CH«Br. 
When  treated  with  potassium  acetate  and  then  saponified,  this  yields 
CHj :  CBr-CHsOH,  since  only  the  terminal  Br-atom  is  capable  of 
taking  part  in  a  double  decomposition  (136).  When  this  alcohol  is 
again  brought  into  contact  with  caustic  potash,  HBr  is  split  off,  with 
formation  of  propargyl  alcohol,  the  constitution  of  which  is  indicated 
by  this  method  of  formation,  and  also  by  its  properties.  The  presence 
.  of  tlie  group  HiCIl  is  shown  by  the  formation  of  metallic  derivatives, 
and  that  it  is  a  primary  alcohol  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  on  oxida- 
tion it  yields  propiolic  acid,  CH=C-COOH,  an  acid  containing  the 
same  number  of  carbon  atoms. 

Propargyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  soluble  in  water, 
and  boiling  at  IH^'-llS*'  ;  its  specific  gravity  at  21*  is  0*963.  Ita 
metallio  derivatives  are  explosive. 


KOHOBASIC  UH8ATUBATED  ACIDS. 


L  ACIDS  OF  THE  OLEIC  8EBIS8,  CnH,n  .  tO«. 

139.  The  acids  of  the  oleic  series  may  be  obtained  from  the 
saturated  acids  CnHj^O,  by  the  general  methods  for  converting 
saturated  into  unsaturated  compounds. 

1.  Substitution  of  one  hydrogen  atom  in  the  alkyl-group  of  a 
saturated  acid  by  a  halogen  atom,  and  subsequent  abstraction  of 
haloid  acid  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash. 

2.  Removal  of  the  elements  of  water  from  the  monohydroxy- 
acids : 

cii,.cHOH.cH,.cooH  - 11,0  =  CH,.cn:cn.coou. 

^-Hydroxy butyric  acid  Crotoiiic  acid 

The  acids  of  this  series  can  also  be  prepared  from  unsaturated 
compounds  by 

3.  Oxidation  of  the  unsaturated  alcohols  and  aldehydes. 

4.  The  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  unsaturated  halogen 
compounds,  such  as  allyl  iodide,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting 
nitrile. 


mpmenclatnre. 

140.  The  majority  of  the  acids  of  the  oleic  series  are  named 
after  the  substances  from  which  they  were  first  obtained,  but  a  few 
of  the  middle  members  have  names  indicating  the  number  of 
carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The  first  member,  (11,:  CH  -COOH, 
is  called  acrylic  acid;  others  are  CJI,0,  crotonic  acid,  ^V^s^i 
angelic  and  tiglic  acidSy  C„II^O,  undecylenic  acid^  C,gH^O,  oleic 
acid,  C^H^O,  erucic  acid,  etc, 

r62 
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General  Properties. 

141.  Like  all  compounds  containing  a  double  bond,  the  acids 
of  this  series  possess  the  power  of  forming  addition-products. 
They  are  ''stronger"  acids  than  the  corresponding  fatty  acids 
containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule; 
thus,  the  vahie  of  the  constant  K  (93)  for  propionic  acid  C,H,0, 
is  0.00134,  for  acrylic  acid  CjH^O,  0-0056,  for  butyric  acid 
C,H,0,  0.00149,  for  crotojiic  acid  C,H,0,  0-00204,  etc.  The 
double  bond  causes  the  acids  of  the  oleic  series  to  be  much  more 
readily  attacked  by  oxidizing-agents  than  those  of  the  fatty  series 
(129).  The  former  are  converted  by  energetic  oxidation  into  two 
saturated  acids,  but  when  the  reaction  is  restrained  by  using  a 
dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate,  a  dihydroxy-acid  con- 
taining the  group  — CHOH  •  CHOH —  is  formed  as  an  intermediate 
product,  and  on  further  oxidation  is  split  up  at  the  bond  between 
these  two  carbon  atoms  (129).  This  affords  a  means  of  deter- 
mining the  position  of  the  double  bond  in  the  molecule.  A 
breaking-up  of  the  molecule  with  formation  of  saturated  fatty  acids 
also  takes  place  when  an  unsaturated  acid  is  fused  with  caustic 
potash  with  access  of  air: 

CnH„^,.CH:  CH.COOH  off 


KO 

KO 

0 


^  =  CnH,n^^.C|OK+  CH,.COOH, 

OK 


This  reaction  was  at  one  time  often  employed  to  determine  the 
position  of  the  double  bond,  under  the  impression  that  the  decom- 
position of  the  molecule  was  effected  at  the  point  where  this  bond 
was  situated  in  the  first  instance.  It  is  now  known  that  under 
the  influence  of  fused  caustic  potash,  or  even  by  boiling  with  a 
solution  of  caustic  soda,  the  position  of  the  double  bond  becomes 
shifted  nearer  to  that  of  the  carboxyl-group.  Fusion  with  caustic 
potash  is  therefore  not  applicable  to  the  determination  of  the 
position  of  double  bonds. 

AcryUc  Acid,  CII, :  CILCOOn. 

142.  Acrylic  acid  is  obtained  by  removal  of  HI  from  /?-iodo- 
propionic  acid,  Cn,I'CH,-COOH.     It  is  a  liquid  with  a  pungent 
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odour,  boiling  at  140°,  and  is  reduced  by  nascent  hydrogen  to 
propionic  acid. 

Acids  with  the  formula  G^H^O,. 

143.  Several  acids  with  the  formula  C^II,0,  are  known.  In 
accordance  with  the  theory  of  constitution,  the  following  are 
possible : 

1.  CH,:CH.CH,.COOH;     2.  CH,.CH:CH.COOH; 

3.  CH,:C<(.q5jj. 

Four  isomeric  acids  with  the  formula  C^H,0,  are  actually  known. 
An  acid  of  the  constitution  indicated  in  formula  1,  vinylacetic 
acid,  may  be  obtained  synthetically  (239).  Its  formation  by  the 
action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  ally!  iodide,  and  saponification  of 
the  nitrile  thus  formed,  might  be  expected: 

Cn,:  CH.CH,!-*  CH,:  CH-OH^CN-*  CH,:  CH.CH,.COOH. 

Allyl  iodide 

Actually,  however,  an  acid  having  the  formula  2  is  obtained,  solid 
crotonic  acid,  which  njelts  at  71°  and  boils  at  180°;  for  it  is  con- 
verted by  careful  oxidation  with  permanganate  into  oxalic  acid, 
HOOC— COOH. 

Isocrotonic  acid,  a  liquid  boiling  at  172°,  has  also  the  con- 
stitution 2,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  like  solid  crotonic  acid  it 
can  be  reduced  to  7i-butyric  acid,  showing  that  it  too  contains  a 
normal  carbon  chain ;  on  the  other,  it  is  converted  by  careful 
oxidation  into  oxalic  acid.  Ordinary  constitutional  formulae  are 
incapable,  therefore,  of  accounting  for  the  isomerism  of  these 
acids.     We  shall  see  later  (170)  how  it  is  explained. 

An  acid  with  the  formula  3  is  obtained  by  the  abstraction  of 
HBr  from  bromo-isobutyric  acid,  and  is  called  methacrylic  acid: 

^J{«>CBr.COOH  —  ^g'^CCOOH, 

Oleic  Acid,  G,fiJ),. 

144.  Oleic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  saponification  of  oils  and 
soft  fats  (91).     In  order  to  separate  it  from  the  saturated  fatty 
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acids,  stearic  and  palmitic  acids,  which  are  set  free  at  the  same 
time,  use  is  made  of  its  lead  salt,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  ether, 
in  contradistinction  to  those  of  the  saturated  fatty  acids.  The 
oleic  acid  is  liberated  from  the  load  oleate  by  treatment  with  acids. 

At  ordinary  temperatures,  oleic  acid  is  a  liquid  melting  at  14°, 
without  odour  and  of  an  oily  nature.  It  oxidizes  readily  in  the 
air,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition  under  ordinary 
pressures. 

Oleic  acid  contains  a  normal  carbon  chain,  since  it  is  converted 
by  reduction  into  stearic  acid. 

Erafft  has  proved  the  normal  structure  of  stearic  acid  by  conTert- 
ing  it  step  by  step  into  acids  containing  a  smaller  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  His  method  is  as  follows.  When  submitted  to  dry  distillation 
in  a  vacuum,  barium  stearate  and  barium  acetate  yield  a  ketone, 
CnH,».CO-CH.: 

CiTn»lCOOba»-f  ba0»i0C»CH,  -♦  C-.tH.^-COCH,. 

Barium  stearate  Barium  acetate       Margarylmethylketooe 

On  oxidation,  this  ketone  yields  acetic  acid  and  an  acid  of  the 
formula  CnHsiOt.  This  shows  that  in  the  ketone  there  must  be  a 
CHfi-group  next  to  the  carbonyl-g^up,  so  that  it  has  the  formula 
C'eHss'CHa-CO-CHs.  since  only  in  this  case  fcould  oxidation  produce 
an  acid  with  seventeen  carbon  atoms.  This  acid,  CitHs^Oi.  {margaric 
acid,)  is  converted  in  the  same  way  into  a  ketone,  Ci«Hi|.CO-CHi, 
which  on  oxidation  yields  an  acid  C'«Hi«0«.  The  formula  of 
margaric  acid  must  therefore  be  Ci»Hi"CH,-COOH.  and  that  of 
stearic  acid,  C.»Ht,-CHa.CH,.COOH.  The  acid  C,.H«0,,  palmitie 
acid,  is  in  its  turn  converted  into  a  ketone,  etc.,  and  the  process 
continued  until  an  acid  is  obtained,  capric  acid,  Ci»Hs»Ot,  which 
has  been  proved  by  synthesis  (285.  1)  to  contain  a  normal  carbon 
chain. 

The  presence  of  a  double  bond  in  oleic  acid  is  proved  by  its 
forming  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  and  by  its  power  of 
reducing  an  alkaline  permanganate  solution  (123).  The  double 
bond  is  situated  at  the  middle  of  the  molecule,  the  constitution 
of  oleic  acid  being 

CH, .  (CH,\ .  CH :  CH .  (CH,\ .  COOH. 

♦  ba  =  ^Ba 
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This  constitution  is  inferred  from  the  products  of  careful  oxida- 
tion, which  yields  pelargonic  acid,  CgH„-COOH,  and  azeldic  acid, 
HOOC.(CH,),.COOH. 

Oleic  acid  reacts  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  with  nitrous 
acid,  even  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  mere  trace  of  this 
substance.  The  reaction  is  best  carried  out  by  passing  the  red 
gas,  which  is  a  mixture  of  NO,  and  NO,  obtained  by  heating 
arsenic  trioxide  with  nitric  acid,  into  oleic  acid,  the  same  effect 
being  produced  by  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-25.  The  oleic  acid  becomes  solid  after  a  time,  being  converted 
into  an  isomer,  elaidic  acid.  This  reaction  is  called  the  '-elai'dic 
transformation/'  It  is  also  undergone  by  other  acids  of  thia 
series;  thus,  erucic  acid,  C„II^,0,,  is  converted  by  a  trace  of 
nitrous  acid  into  brassidic  acid, 

Elaidic  acid  has  the  same  structural  formula  as  oleic  acid,  the 
double  bond  occupying  an  identical  position  in  the  molecule  of 
each,  since  each  acid  readily  forms  a  bromine  addition-product, 
which,  by  removal  of  2HBr,  yields  the  same  acid  in  both  ca8es> 
Cj,H„0, ,  stearolic  acid: 

C.,U„0.  ^  C„lI„Br,0,  -.  C,  JI„0,. 

Oleic  and  elaTdic     Brumine  addition'    Stearolic  acid 
aciiis  product. 

These  two  acids  yield  the  same  ketostearic  acid  by  the  addition 
of  one  molecule  of  water,  which  is  effected  by  the  action  of  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid.  The  isomerism  of  oleic  acid  and  elaidic 
acid  is  therefore,  like  that  of  erucic  acid  and  brassidic  acid, 
analogous  to  the  isomerism  of  the  two  cro tonic  acids  (143). 

n.    ACIDS  OF   THE   PROPIOLIC   SERIES.  ('nHan-^O,. 

145.  The  acids  of  the  propiolic  series  have  one  triple  bond, 
or  two  double  bonds,  in  the  molecule.  The  first-named  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  upon  the  sodium  compounds  of 
the  acetylene  hydrocarbons: 

CHsCNa  -f  CO,  =  ClI=C.C00Na. 

Sodium  propiolaie 

The  acids  thus  formed  have  a  triple  bond  attached  to  the  a-carbon 
atom.     Acids   of  this   nature   are  very   easily  split   up  into  an 
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Acetyleoe  hydrocarbon  and  CO, ,  especially  on  heating  their  silver 
salts. 

A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  acids  with  triple  bonds 
consists  in  the  addition  of  two  bromine  atoms  to  acids  containing 
a  doable  bond,  and  subsequent  abstraction  of  2HBr: 

CH,.CH:CHCOOH-.CH,CHBr.CHBr-COOH  — 

Crotooic  acid  Dibromobutjric  acid 

—  CH,.C:C.COOH. 

Tetrolic  acid 

Substances  containing  a  triple  bond  possess  the  property  of 
adding  on  water  under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  with  formation  of  ketones : 

_CsC CH,.CO— . 

Thus,  stearolic  acid,  mentioned  above,  is  converted  into  a  keto- 
stearic  acid  of  the  formula 

CgH„ .  CO .  CH, .  (CH,), .  COOH, 

which  is  transformed  into  the  corresponding  oxime  by  treatment 
with  hydroxylamine : 

C,H„ .  C .  CH, .  (CH,), .  COOH. 

itoH 

Under  the  influence  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  this  oxime 
undergoes  the  Beckmaxx  transformation  (112),  among  the 
products  being  the  substituted  acid  amide 

C.H„.CO 

NH.(CH,)..COOH, 

which  is  proved  to  have  this  formula  by  its  decomposition  into 
pelargonic  acid,  CJI„-COOII,  and  the  9-aminonono*ic  acid. 
Nil,  •  (CH,)g-  COOH,  when  acted  upon  by  fuming  hydrochloric  acid. 
This  is  a  confirmation  of  the  constitution  above  indicated  for  oleic 
acid  and  elai'dic  acid,  since  they  can  be  converted  into  stearolic 
acid  in  the  way  already  described. 
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Aoidfl  with  Two  Doable  Bonds,  C„H,n_^0,. 

146.  Very  few  of  these  are  known.  Among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned «(>r6tc  acid,  CeHeOs,  which  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  184-5''. 
It  occurs  in  the  unripu  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  and  has  the  con- 
stitution CH,.CH:CH.CH:CH.COOH,  as  is  proved  by  its  synthesis, 
the  condensation  of  malonic  acid  with  crotonaldehyde  under  the  in- 
fluence of  pyridine  as  a  condensing-agent: 

CH,.CH:CH.C,?-^-TT-  ^  .  COO  H 


,  ^"•^"  ^l0  +  H,C<,^^,„  =  CH,.CH:CH.CH:CH.COOH+CO, 
Crotonaldehyde  '  —^ —  |C00| H 

Maloirio  add  -f-  H«0. 

Isomeric  with  stearolic  acid  is  linol^  acid^  OiaHatOs ,  obtained  by 
the  saponification  of  linseed  oil.  When  carefully  oxidized  with  potas- 
sium permanganate  it  is  converted  into  a  tetrahydroxystearic  acid, 
€iaHa«0a(0H)4,  whioh  proves  that  it  contains  two  double  bonds  in  the 
molecule. 


XnfSATTTBATBD  ALDBHTDBS  AVD  KBTOHBS. 


L   UirSATUBATED  ALDEHYDES. 

147.  The  first  member  of  the  unsaturated  aldehydes  is  acrohin^ 
CH,:CH'CHO.  It  is  obtained  by  removal  of  water  from 
glycerol,  a  process  best  effected  by  heating  with  potassium 
anhydrosulphate,  K^S^O,,  or  with  boric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  boiling  at  52  •  4°,  and  has  an  extremely  powerful,  penetrat- 
ing odour,  to  which  it  owes  its  name  {acer^  sharp,  and  oleum^ 
oil).  The  disagreeable,  pungent  smell  produced  when  a  tallow 
candle  or  an  oil-lamp  is  extinguished  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  acrolein.  On  reduction,  it  yields  allyl  alcohol,  from  which  it 
is  regenerated  by  oxidation.  It  is  converted  into  acrylic  acid  by 
further  oxidation. 

It  has  the  properties  peculiar  to  aldehydes — the  susceptibility 
to  reduction  and  oxidation,  resinification  i]i  presence  of  alkalis, 
and  the  power  of  forming  polymerization-products.  It  possesses 
this  last  property  in  such  a  marked  degree  that  it  usually  becomes 
wholly  converted  into  a  polymer  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  or 
even  hours,  probably  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  traces  of 
impurities.  The  presence  of  the  double  bond  in  acrolein  modifies 
to  some  extent  its  aldehydic  properties.  This  is  exhibited  in  its 
behaviour  towards  ammonia,  with  which  it  does  not  combine  in 
the  same  way  as  acetaldehyde  (113),  but  in  accordance  with  the 
following  equation : 

2C,H,0  +  NH,  =  C.H.NO  +  H,0. 

Acrolein-ammonia  is  an  amorphous,  basic  substance,  is  soluble  in 
water,  and  in  its  appearance  and  behaviour  towards  water  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  glue. 

Acrolein  does  not  unite  with  one  molecule  of  an  acid  sulphite, 
but  with  two,  yielding  a  compound  from  which  acrolein  itself 

i68 
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cannot  again  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  acids,  which  only  split 
off  one  molecule  of  the  acid  sulphite.  It  must  therefore  be  sup- 
posed that  the  other  molecule  of  acid  sulphite  has  attached  itself 
at  the  double  bond. 


Crotonaldehyde,  CH, •  CH :  CH  •  CHO. 


lis.  Crotonaldehyde  results  on  the  splitting  off  of  water  from 
OH|'CH|H  .  Cq  (115). when  it  is  heated  to  140*.    It  is  a 


aldol,  CH.CH 


liquid  boiling  at  104** -105**,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  silver 
oxide  into  solid  crotonic  acid,  a  reaction  which  proves  it  to  have  the 
constitution  indicated  by  the  above  formula. 

Propargylaldehyde^    CHsC-C^JJ,  can  be  obtained  from  acroleln- 

acetal  by  the  addition  of  two  bromine  atoms,  and  subsequent  removal 
of  2HBr,  by  means  of  caustic  potash,  from  the  addition-product  thus 
formed  : 

TT  TT 

Acrolelnacetal  Dibromo-compound 

Propargjlaldehydeacetal 

The  latter  acetal  is  converted  by  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  into  the  corresponding  aldehyde,  which  has  the  same  irritating 
action  on  the  mucous  membrane  as  acrolein. 

The  behaviour  of  propargylaldehyde  with  alkalis  is  remarkable. 
It  is  split  up  into  acetylene  and  formic  acid : 

CHsC-CHO  +  NaOn  =  CHsCH  +  C^ONa. 

n.  UVSATUBATED  KETONES. 

149.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  mesityl  oxide,  CeHieO,  ana 
phorone^  CtH-«0.  Both  are  obtained  by  the  condensation  of  acetone, 
with  elimination  of  water.  Mesityl  oxide  is  a  coloiirl<\ss  liquid,  B.P. 
130*  and  sp.  gr.  0-848  at  23'',  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  possesses  a 
strong  peppermint- like  odour.  It  is  reco^niztnl  as  a  1  nnsaturpted 
ketone  on  account  of  its  yielding  an  oximc.  and  l>eing  capable  of  form- 
ing addition-products.  Its  ketonic  character  is  further  manifested  by 
its  failing  to  yield  an  acid  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
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atoma  on  oxidation.    The  formation  of  mesityl  oxide  is  represented  by 
the  following  equation : 

CH,  ^„     ^  ^CH, 


yCH[H.+  o  0  <ch;      yCH=C<cg;  +  H,0. 


CO  =00 

\jH,  \)H. 

Metitjl  oxide 

This  oonstitntional  formula  for  mesityl  oxide  is  further  supported  by 
the  result  of  its  oxidation  with  permanganate.  The  products  of  this 
treatment  are  a- hydroxy isobutyric  acid.  (CH»)iC(OH)COOH,  and 
acetic  acid.  Remembering  that  the  addition  of  20H  at  the  position  of 
the  double  bond  precedes  the  splitting  up  of  the  molecule,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  the  acids  named  can  be  produced  by  its  oxidation: 

.CH. 
\   CH(OH).C<(OH) 

\CH, 

Phorone  is  a  crystalline^  greenish-yellow  substance,  and  melts 
at  28^.  Its  forming  an  oxime  is  a  proof  that  it  contains  a  carbonyl- 
group,  and  it  can  also  add  on  four  bromine  atoms;  hence  it  is  assumed 
to  have  the  following  structural  formula,  which  gives  expression  to 
these  properties: 


^ 


Q^^ 


C(CH,). 
O 
V    ^C(CH.), 


coMPOinrDs  covxAnnvo  mobb  thav  ohb 

.  SUBSTITTTTIHO-OBOnP. 


X.  HALOOEV  DEBIYATIYES  OF  XETHAHX. 

150.  It  is  possible  to  replace  all  four  hydrogen  atoms  in 
methane,  in  successive  stages,  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or 
bromine  in  presence  of  sunlight.  Iodine  does  not  react  with 
methane,  or  with  its  homologues,  while  the  action  of  fluorine  is 
▼ery  energetic,  effecting  complete  substitution. 

In  practice,  however,  this  is  not  the  method  adopted  for  the 
preparation  of  the  compounds  CH,X,,  CHX,,  or  CX^.  They  are 
obtained  from  the  trihalogen  derivatives,  readily  prepared  by 
another  method,  which  yield  tetrachloromethane  or  tetrabromo- 
methane  without  any  difficulty,  on  chlorination  or  bromination, 
and  are  converted  on  reduction  into  dihalogen  methane.  On 
account  of  their  important  therapeutical  properties,  the  compounds 
CHX,  are  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 

Chloroform,  CHCl,. 

161.  Chloroform  is  obtained  by  distilling  alcohol  with  bleach- 
ing-powder.  In  this  reaction,  in  which  oxidation  and  chlorination 
go  on  together,  it  is  supposed  that  aldehyde  is  first  produced  by 
oxidation  of  the  alcohol,  and  is  then  converted  into  trichlorO' 
aldehyde f  or  chloral^  CC1,»CII0.  This  substance  is  converted  by 
bases,  in  this  case  by  the  slaked  lime  present  in  the  bleaching- 
powder,  into  chloroform  and  formic  acid  (204). 

Chloroform  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  61°,  and  solidifying  at  —  70°. 
Its  specific  gravity  at  15°  is  1'498;  it  is  only  very  slightly  soluble 
in  water,  and  possesses  a  characteristic  ethereal  odour  and  sweet 
taste.  Its  prolonged  inhalation  produces  unconsciousness,  whence 
it  derives  its  value  as  an  anaesthetic  in  surgical  operations. 

171 
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Its  use  for  this  purpose  is  not  wholly  uuattended  with  danger. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  fund  of  experience  resulting  from  the  fre- 
quency of  its  application,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  use  of 
chloroform  is  attended  by  fatal  results.  Ordinary  ether  is  less  dan- 
gerous, does  not  produce  such  disagreeable  after-effects,  and  hence 
has  in  later  years  been  preferred  as  an  anaesthetic  (6S). 

Chloroform  is  a  somewhat  unstable  substance,  and  decomposes 
under  the  influence  of  light  and  air,  yielding  chlorine,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  carbon  oxychloride,  COCl,.  This  decomposition 
can  be  prevented  to  a  great  extent  by  the  addition  of  1^  of 
alcohol,  and  keeping  the  chloroform  in  bottles  of  non-actinic 
glass.  The  preservative  action  of  alcohol  probably  depends  upon 
its  combination  with  the  decomposition-products  of  the  chloro- 
form, thus  preventing  their  exercising  a  catalytic  accelerating 
influence  on  the  decomposition.  The  halogen  atoms  of  chloro- 
form take  part  in  double  decompositions;  thus,  sodium  ethoxide 
yields  the  ethyl  ester  of  orthof ormic  acid : 


CHICI,  +  3Na|.0C,H,  =  CFI(OC,n,),  -f  3NaCl. 


Formic  acid  can  be  obtained  from  chloroform  by  warming  it 
with  dilute  alkalis,  orthoformic  acid  being  probably  formed  as  an 
intermediate  product,  although  the  latter  has  not  been  isolated. 
When  chloroform  is  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  causcic 
potash  (40,^),  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved;  it  is  assumed  that 
chloromethylene,  CCl, ,  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product  in 
this  reaction. 

When  cliloroform  is  warmed  with  alcoholic  ammonia  and 
caustic  potash,  its  three  chlorine  atoms  are  replaced  by  nitrogen, 
with  production  of  potassium  cyanide.  The  formation  of 
isonitriles  from  chloroform,  alcoholic  potash,  and  primary  amines^ 
has  been  already  mentioned  (84). 

Chiorfjpicrin,  CC1»N0« ,  is  obtained  from  chloroform  by  replace- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  atom  by  a  nitro-group  by  treatment  wi^h  con- 
centrated nitric  acid.  The  constitution  of  chloropicrin  is  indicated 
by  its  yielding  methylamine  on  reduction.  It  is  a  liquid  with  an 
extremely  pungent  odour,  and  is  usually  obtained  by  the  distillation 
of  picric  acid  with  bleach ing-powder.  to  which  mode  of  preparation  it 
owes  its  name. 

Methylene  (Jiloride,  CH«CU ,  is  obtained  from  chloroform  by  reduo- 
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tion  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  a 
liquid,  boiling  at  40**,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1*837. 

Tetrachloromethane^  or  carbon  tetrachloride^  CCI4 ,  produced  by 
the  action  of  chlorine  on  chloroform  or  carbon  disulphide,  is  also  a 
liquid,  and  boils  at  76**.  When  heated  with  excess  of  water  at  250''  it 
yields  HCl  and  COi.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1  -593  at  20^  It  will  be 
noticed  that  these  higher  chlorine  substitution-products  have  high 
specific  gravities.  The  bromine  and  iodine  compounds  have  consid- 
erably higher  densities  than  the  corresponding  chlorine  compounds. 

Bromo/orm^  CHBr$,  is  obtained  analogously  to  chloroform.  It 
melts  at  7*8°,  boils  at  15V,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*904  at  15"*. 
It  fiQds  therapeutic  application. 


Iodoform,  CHI,. 

152.  Iodoform  is  a  substance  of  great  importance,  and  is 
obtained  from  alcohol  by  the  action  of  potassium  carbonate  and 
iodine.  The  intermediate  product,  CIjCHO,  analogous  to 
chloral,  has  not  been  isolated. 

Iodoform  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  electrolysis  of  a  solution 
containing  60  g.  of  potassium  iodide,  20  g.  of  sodium  carbonate,  and 
80  cc.  of  alcohol,  in  each  400  cc,  the  temperature  being  kept  at  60°  to 
65**.  Iodine  is  set  free  at  the  anode,  so  that  the  alcohol,  KaCOa,  and 
I,  necessary  to  the  formation  of  iodoform,  are  all  present  in  the 
mixture.  About  805(  of  the  potassium  iodide  is  by  this  method  con- 
verted into  iodoform,  while  the  remainder  of  the  iodine  is  finally  ob- 
tained as  potassium  iodate.  The  formation  of  iodate  can  be  avoided 
to  a  great  extent  by  surrounding  the  cathode,  at  which  caustic  potash 
is  formed,  with  parchment,  which  prevents  the  potash  from  coming 
in  contact  with  the  iodine  set  free  at  the  anode. 

Iodoform  is  a  solid,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  hexagonal  plates. 
It  has  a  peculiar  saffron-like  odour,  sublimes  very  readily,  and 
melts  at  119^ 

These  characteristic  properties  of  iodoform  make  its  formation 
an  important  test  for  alcohol,  although  it  must  be  remembered 
that  aldehyde,  acetone,  and  several  other  substances  similarly  yield 
iodoform.  Substances  containing  the  group  CII,-G  linked  to 
oxygen  answer  to  the  iodoform  test.  It  is- carried  out  by  adding 
iodine  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested,  and  then  caustic  potash,  drop  by 
drop,  until  the  colour  of  the  iodine  vanishes.     If  a  large  quantity 
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of  alcohol  is  present,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  at  once  formed;  if  only 
traces,  some  time  has  to  elapse  before  this  takes  place.  The 
reaction  is  sufficiently  delicate  to  show  traces  of  alcohol  in  well- 
water  and  rain-water,  after  it  has  been  concentrated  as  much  as 
possible  by  repeated  distillation,  the  first  fraction  in  each  case 
being  collected. 

Iodoform  is  used  in  surgery  as  an  antiseptic.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  that  it  does  not  directly  kill  the  bacteria,  but  that  its  action  on 
the  micro-organisms  depends  upon  a  previous  decomposition  brought 
about,  under  the  influence  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  by  a  fermentative 
action  of  the  matter  separated  from  tbe  wound. 

Methylene  iodidey  CH;I,,  is  obtnined  by  the  reduction  of 
iodoform  with  hydriodic  acid,  phosphorus  being  added  to  regen- 
erate HI  (29).  It  is  a  liquid  of  remarkably  high  specific  gravity, 
3.vn)2  at  18^ 
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153.  It  is  eyident  that  among  these  derivatiTes  numerons 
isomers  are  possible.  For  example,  replacement  by  chlorine  of 
three  hydrogen  atoms  in  normal  pentane  may  take  place  in  a 
number  of  different  ways;  a  methyl -group  may  be  converted  into 
CClj,  two  chlorine  atoms  may  replace  the  hydrogen  of  one 
methylene-group,  while  the  third  replaces  another  hydrogen  atom 
in  the  molecule,  or  all  three  chlorine  atoms  may  attach  themselves 
to  different  carbon  atoms;  and  so  on. 

The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  halogen  com- 
pounds included  under  this  heading  have  already  been  mentioned, 
the  compounds  C.IU^. ,(  HX,  :  :  (\H,p.,-CX,-C,n^  ,  being 
obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentahalide  on  aldehydes 
and  ketones  respectively  (106).  Compounds  containing  two 
halogen  atoms  attached  to  two  adjoining  cart>on  atoms  are  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  halogens  to  the  hydrocarbons  Cnllja»  those  with 
four  halogen  atoms*  two  of  which  are  directly  attached  to  each  of 
two  adjoining  carbon  atoms,  are  produced  by  the  addition  of  halo- 
gen to  hydrocarbons  containing  a  triple  bond:  while  compounds 
of  the  type  CpH^.,.CnX.CHX.C,H,,.CHX.CHX.C.n^^, 
are  obtained  by  addition  of  halogen  to  the  hydrocarbons  C,H^«^, 
containing  two  double  bonds:  etc. 
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A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  compounds  rich  in 
halogen  from  the  saturated  hydrocarbons  is  the  exchange  of  one 
hydrogen  atom  for  halogen,  removal  of  haloid  acid  by  means  of 
alcoholic  potash,  halogenation  of  the  hydrocarbon  CnH,n  thus 
obtained,  removal  of  HX,  renewed  halogenation  of  the  product, 
and  so  on. 

CH.CH,  -  CH,.CH,Cl-nCl  -*  CH,:  CH,  +  2C1  -♦ 

Etbane  Ethyl  chloride  EtSjlene 

-  CH,C1.CH,C1  -  2HC1  -»  CHaCH  +  4Cl-» 

Ethylene  chloride  Acetylene 

-» CHCl,-  CHCJL-  -  HCl  -♦  CHCl:  CCl,  +  «C1  -► 

Ethylene  tetrachloride  Trichloroethylene 

-»  CHCl, -CCl,  -  HCl  -» CCl,:  CCl  +  2C1  -  CCl.. CCl,. 

Pentachloroetbane  Tetrachloroethyiene  Hexachloroeihane 

A  general  method  for  the  preparation  of  compounds  rich  in 
bromine  was  discovered  by  Victok  Meyer,  and  consists  in  the 
direct  action  of  bromine  on  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  CnH,„  ^ , 
in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  anhydrous  iron  bromide,  or 
more  simply,  of  iron-wire.  Under  these  conditions,  the  substitu- 
tion takes  place  very  readily,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  each 
carbon  atom  of  a  normal  chain  only  takes  up  one  bromine  atom. 
Thus,  propane  yields  tribromhydrin,  CIT,Br»CHBr-CH,Br, 
since  the  product  is  identical  with  the  addition-product  obtained 
by  the  action  of  bromine  on  aJlyl  bromide,  CH/.  CII"CH,Br. 

When  many  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  a  hydrocarbon  CnH,n^., 
have  already  been  replaced  by  chlorine  or  bromine,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  substitute  hydrogen  by  the  direct  action  of  a  halogen. 
Chlorine  has  no  action  on  pentachloroethane,  for  example. 
MouxEYRAT  has,  however,  shown  that  substitution  readily  takes 
place  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  aluminium  chloride,  which 
first  splits  off  haloid  acid.  In  this  way,  pentachloroethane  with 
aluminium  chloride  yields  tetrachloroethyiene,  and  the  addition 
of  halogen  takes  place  at  the  double  bond  thus  formed,  the  prod- 
uct being  in  this  instance  hexachloroethane. 

Vomenolature.  and  Individual  Members. 

154.  Compounds  containing  a  halogen  attached  to  a  terminal 
carbon  atom  are  denoted  by  the  prefix  oo^  if  to  other  carbon  atoms, 
by  Oy  /?,  etc,  CH,Br«CII,'ClI,Br  is  ojcy'-dibromopropane; 
CHjBr'CHBr'CH,  is  coar-dibromopropane. 
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Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  compounds  of  this  group  will  bo 
described. 

Ethylene  bromide  is  employed  for  syntheses.,  and  as  a  solvent. 
It  is  prepared  by  leading  ethylene  into  bromine  covered  with  a 
layer  of  water  to  prevent  evaporation,  the  addition  taking  place 
very  readily.  Ethylene  bromide  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable 
odour,  solidifies  at  8*",  boils  at  131°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of 
2  189  at  15°. 

Ethylene  chloride,  CHaClCH.Cl,  is  called  "Dutch  Liquid,"  or  the 
''Oil  of  the  Dutch  ChemisU,^'  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  first 
prepared  at  the  end  of  tlie  eif^hteenth  century  by  four  Dutch  chemists, 
Deiman,  Bondt,  Paets  van  TiioosTwrK,  and  Lauwerenburgh,  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  ethylene.  It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  84-9%  and 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-28  at  0^ 

Trimethyle7ie  bromide,  C H,Br  •  CII,  •  CH,Br,  cwco'-dibromopro- 
pane,  also  plays  an  important  part  in  syntheses^  and  is  obtained  by 
addition  of  lIBr  to  allyl  bromide,  CII,:CH-CH,Br,  produced 
from  allyl  alcohol.  This  method  of  formation  suggests  its  having 
the  constitution  CH,-CHBrClT,Br.  when  it  would  be  identical 
with  the  addition  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  upon 
propylene,  CH^-CII  :  CII,.  Since  this  is  not  the  case,  the  first 
constitutional  formula  given  above  is  of  necessity  assigned  to  it. 
Trimethylene  bromide  is  a  liquid,  B.P.  165°,  sp.  gr.  1*974  at  17**. 

ni.    POLTHTDRIC   ALCOHOLS 

166.  When   more   than   one   hydrogen   atom   of  a  saturated 

hydrocarbon  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to 

have  more  than  one  hydroxyl-group  in  union  with  a  single  carbon 

atom,  or  to  have  each  attached  to  a  different  one      It  should  be 

possible  to  obtain  compounds  of  the  first  class  by  replacement  of 

halogen  by  hydroxyl  in  the  halogen  compounds  RCIIX, ,  RCX,, 

and  RCXjR  .    When  this  is  attempted,  for  instance  by  bringing 

halogen  compounds  of  this  type  into  contact  with  silver  acetate, 

with  the  intention  of  subsequently  saponifying  the  compound  thus 

OC  H  O 
obtained,  stable  acetates,  such  as  CH,<^p*tt*q,  are  indeed  readily 

formed.  But  on  saponification,  a  dihydric  alcohol  CH,(OH),  is 
not  obtained  from  them,  aldehyde  resulting  instead  by  the 
elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water.     When  compounds  of  the 
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type  RCCl,  are  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  substances  with  the 
general  formula  R  0(00,115)5,  called  ortho-esters,  are  obtained. 
On  saponification,  however,  R  0(011)5  ^^^^  ^^*  result,  the  corre- 
sponding acid  being  formed  instead,  through  loss  of  water.    Ethers 

OP  IT 
of  dihydric. alcohols,  such  as  OHjOH<Qp,»ri*  are  known,  and  are 

called  acetals  (113,  2).  The  decomposition  of  these  substances 
yields,  not  R -011(011),,  but  an  aldehyde.  It  follows  from  these 
considerations  that  compounds  with  more  than  one  hydroxy l-groiip 
attached  to  the  same  carhon  atom  are  unstable.  We  shall  see  later 
that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  such  compounds  in  certain  cases  (204, 
233,  237,  and  266). 

Many  compounds  are  known  containing  several  hydroxyl- 
groups,  of  .which  not  more  than  one  is  attached  to  each  carbon 
atom.     Some  of  these  are  described  below. 

1.  Glycols  or  Dihydric  Alcohols. 

166.  The  glycols  are  obtained  from  the  corresponding  halogen 
compounds  analogously  to  the  monohydric  alcohols  (43) : 

CH,BrOH,CH,Br  +  2H,0  =  CH^OIIOH,  OH,OH  +  2nBr. 

Trimethyleiie  bromide  Trimetbyleoeglycul 

The  exchange  of  halogen  for  hydroxyl  can  be  brought  about  by 
treatment  with  acetate  of  silver  or  of  an  alkali-metal,  and  saponifica- 
tion of  the  diacetate  thus  obtained.  It  can  also  be  effected  by  boiling 
with  sodium  carbonate  solution,  or  water  and  lead  oxide. 

Glycols  of  the  type  RCIIOIIOIIOH-R,  in  which  the  carbon 
atoms  attached  to  hydroxyl  are  in  direct  union  with  one  another, 
are  formed  from  defines  either  through  the  medium  of  their 
bromine  addition-products,  or  by  the  direct  addition  of  two 
OH -groups  by  means  of  careful  oxidation  with  potassium  perman- 
ganate. In  this  way  ethylene  yields  the  simplest  dihydric  alcohol, 
called  glycol  : 

OH,:  OH,  +  H,0  +  0  =  0H,OHOH,OH. 

Another  method  for  the  formation  of  glycols  of  this  type  consists 
in  the  reduction  of  ketones.  This  may  be  either  carried  out  with  so- 
dium in  aqueous  solution,  or  better,  by  electrolysis.  For  this  purpose, 
the  ketone  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  on  passing  a  current 
through  this  solution,  the  reduction  takes  place  at  the  cathode.  Thus, 
acetone  yields  pinacone^  in  addition  to  isopropyl  alcohol.     All  the 
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glycols  obtained  by  this  method  are  distinguished  by  the  name  pina- 
cones.    The  constitution  of  pinacone  is  indicated  by  this  synthesis: 

CH,.CO.CH,      H      CH,.C(OH).CH, 

4-      =  I 

CHsCOCH,      H      CH,.C(OH).CH, 

Acetone  Pinacone 

When  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pinacone  undergoes  a 
remarkable  intramolecular  transformation  which  may  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  a  hydroxy  1-group  changes  place  with  a  methyl- 
group: 

yOH  yO|H 

(CH.),C(OH).C^H,  -^(CH,),C.O^,0_H^-  H,0  =  (CH,),C.CO.CH,. 

Pinacone    X^'Hi  •  C  H$  Plnacolln 

The  constitution  of  pinacolin  may  be  deduced  from  its  synthesis  by 
the  action  of  zinc-methyl  on  the  chloride  of  trimethylacetic  acid, 
(CHt)$C.COCl,  and  in  other  ways. 

The  majority  of  the  glycols  are  colourless,  viscous  liquids  of 
sweet  taste,  whence  the  series  derives  its  name.  Their  boiling- 
points  and  specific  gravities  are  considerably  higher  than  those  of 
the  monohydric  alcohols  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon 
atoms.  Thus,  glycol  boils  at  197*5°,  and  ethyl  alcohol  at  78°; 
at  0°  the  specific  gravity  of  glycol  is  1128,  and  of  ethyl  alcohol 
0-80().  The  behaviour  of  the  hydroxyl-group  in  glycol  and  in  the 
monohydric  alcohols  is  perfectly  analogous;  exchange  of  OH  for 
halogen,  the  formatioii  of  ethers,  esters,  and  alkoxides,  and,  in  the 
case  of  primary  glycols,  the  formation  of  aldehydes  and  acids,  may 
take  place  in  connection  with  one  or  both  of  the  hydroxyl-groups. 
For  instance,  the  compounds  CH,OH  011,01,  glycolchlorhydrin, 
On.OOJIj  011,011,  glf/col  monoethyhlhei\  OII,00,IIjOH,00,H,, 
ghjcol  dieihyhther,  etc.,  are  known.  The  glycols  possess,  however, 
one  property  due  to  the  presence  of  two  hydroxyl-groups,  the  power 
of  forming  anhydrides.  The  first  member  of  the  series,  glycol, 
011,011  OIIjOH,  does  not  yield  an  anhydride  by  the  direct  elimi- 
nation of  water,  but  a  compound  of  the  formula  0,11^0  is  obtained 
by  first  replacing  one  hydroxyl-group  by  01  and  then  splitting  off 
HOI: 

0H,01  OH,. 

I  -H01=    I       >0. 

OHOH  on/ 

Oljcolcbforliydrin  Ethylene  oxide 


atoms.     If  the   compound  had   the   coustitution    uj^^^,  which 

Cj 
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This  compound,  ethylene  oxide,  boils  at  14°,  and  is  therefore 
gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures :  it  readily  takes  up  water,  form- 
ing glycol;  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  glycolchlorhydrin.  To 
ethylene  oxide  is  assigned  the  constitutional  formula  given  above, 
because  it  yields  ethylene  ^chloride  when  treated  with  phosphorus 
pentachloride,  the  oxygen  atom  being  replaced  by  two  chlorine 

CH, 

!HOH 

seems  also  possible,  but  is,  however,  less  probable  (136),  it  would 
not  yield  ethylene  chloride  when  thus  treated. 

Some  of  the  higher  homologues  of  glycol,  between  the 
hydroxyl-groups  of  which  four  or  five  carbon  atoms  intervene, 
yield  anhydrides  with  a  constitution  analogous  to  that  of  ethylene 
oxide.  They  show  a  marked  diminution  in  the  power  of  forming 
addition-products  with  water;  or,  in  other  words,  the  dosed  chain 
of  carbon  atoms  and  one  oxygen  atom  is  not  so  easily  broken  as  in 
ethylene  oxide  itself. 

2.  Trihydric  Alcohols. 

167.  The  principal  representative  of  the  group  of  trihydric 
alcohols  is  glycerol,  or  glycerine,  €,115(011)3.  In  accordance  with 
the  rule  given  above,  that  two  hydroxyl-groups  cannot  attach 
themselves  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  glycerol  can  only  have  the 
structure 

CII,OIICHOII  011,011. 

This  structure  finds  support  in  the  following  proofs. 

1.  On  careful  oxidation  of  allyl  alcohol  by  means  of  potassium 
permanganate,  two  OH-groups  are  added  at  the  position  of  the 
double  bond : 

CH,:  CHCH,OH  —  Cn,OII  CHOIICH.OH. 

2.  When  glycerol,  CjHjOj,  is  carefully  oxidized,  glyceric  (zcidy 
C,H,0^,  is  first  formed,  corresponding  to  the  formation  of  acetic 
acid,  CjH^O,,  from  ethyl  alcohol,  C,H,0,  by  exchange  of  two 
hydrogen  atoms  for  one  oxygen  atom,  which  makes  it  evident  that 
glycerol  contains  one  — CH,OH-group.  Further  oxidation  con- 
verts glyceric  acid  into  tartronic  acid,  Gflfi^,  two  hydrogen  atoms 
being  replaced  by  one  oxygen  atom,  with  formation  of  a  new 
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carboxyl-group.  Hence,  glycerol  contains  two  — CH,OH-group3 
in  the  molecule,  so  that  its  constitution  is  CH,OHCH,0  011,011. 
Since  tartronic  acid,  C001ICH,0C00H,  still  possesses  alcoholic 
properties,  the  group  CU,0  must  have  the  constitution  >CHOH, 
and  since  it  must  have  the  same  constitution  in  the  molecule 
of  glycerol,  the  structure  of  the  latter  is  proved  to  be 
Cn.OH  CHOH  CH,OH. 

3.  A  further  proof  of  the  constitution  given  above  is  the  forma- 
tion of  glycerol  from  tribromhydrin  (163). 

Glycerol  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid  of  sweet  taste,  is  very 
hygroscopic,  and  miscible  in  all  proportions  with  water  and 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  It  solidifies  only  after  standing 
for  some  time  at  a  low  temperature,  but  the  crystals  thus  formed 
do  not  melt  below  17°.  B.P.  290°,  sp.  gr.  1265  at  15°.  Its 
chemical  behaviour  is  completely  in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  trihydric  alcohol.  Thus,  it  yields  three  esters,  by 
replacement  of  one,  two,  or  three  hydroxyl-groups. 

Since  glycerol  is  a  substance  which  plays  a  very  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  nature  as  a  constituent  of  the  fats  (159),  its  synthesis 
from  its  elements  is  of  great  interest.  This  was  effected  by  Friedel 
and  SiLVA.  The  starting-point  was  acetic  acid.  This  can  be  synthe- 
sized from  its  elements  in  several  ways,  for  example  by  the  oxidation 
of  acetaldehyde  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  acetylene  (182). 
The  dry  distillation  of  calcium  acetate  gave  acetone,  which  was  re- 
duced to  isopropyl  alcohol.  On  elimination  of  water  from  the  latter, 
propylene  was  formed,  which,  on  addition  of  chlorine,  was  converted 
into  propylene  dichloride,  from  which  trichlorhydrin  was  obtained 
by  treatment  with  iodine  chloride.  Trichlorhydrin  was  converted 
into  glycerol  by  heating  with  water  at  170*: 

CH.COOII— CILCOCH,  — CH.CHOHCH.  — CH.CHiCH,— 

Acetic  acid  Acetone  Isopropyl  alcohol  Propylene 

—  CII,.CHC1CH,C1— C»aCI.CHCl.CH,Cl  — CH.OHCHOHCH.OH. 

Propylene  dichloride  Triclilorhydrin  Glycerol 

158.  Several  compounds,  difficult  to  prepare  from  any  other 
substance,  may  be  obtained  from  glycerol.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  allyl  alcohol,  allyl  iodide,  acrolein,  and  isopropyl  iodide. 

Alhjl  alcohol y  ClI,:  CHCH,OH,  can  be  obtained  from  glycerol 
by  heating  it  with  oxalic  acid,  COOIICOOH.  The  monoformic 
acid  ester  of  glycerol,  tnonoformin, 

CH,OIICHOIICH,OCO        or        CU,OIICII  CII,OU, 

^  OCq 
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i8i 


is  first  formed,  as  under  these  conditions  oxalic  acid  loses  ono 

molecule  of  CO,,  yielding  formic  acid,  COOjH — COOII,  which 

combines  with  the  glycerol  to  produce  monof ormin.  When  heated 
more  strongly,  this  decomposes  into  allyl  alcohol,  water,  and  car- 
bon dioxide: 


CH,OH .  CH 


OH  CH,  0  •  CO 


H 


or  CH,OHCH— CHJOH 


OCOIH 


Allyl  iodide  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  and  iodine 
on  anhydrous  glycerol : 

CH. 


CH 
CH. 


OH    I    CHJ         CH. 

I 

OH  +  PI,  =  CHI  +  P(OH),;  CH 


OH 


CH,I 


CH.I 


CH, 
-  21  =  ^H 
CHJ 


The  tri-iodhydrin,  CjHjI,,  which  is  probably  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product  in  this  reaction,  is  unstable,  and  at  once  loses  two 
atoms  of  iodine,  yielding  allyl  iodide. 

Acrolein  (147)  is  formed  by  the  elimination  of  water  from 
glycerol: 


iOllH 


CH,C— CHOH; 


OH  H 


whereby  CH,:C:CHOH  should   result,  but  immediately  changes 

into  acrolein,  CH,:CHCq  (136). 

hopropyl  iodide  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  water  to  a  mixture 
of  glycerol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus.  In  this  reaction, 
propylene,  CH,*CH:CH,,  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product, 
and  is  evolved  in  the  free  state  when  care  is  not  taken  to  have 
sufficient  hydriodic  acid  present.  By  the  addition  of  HI,  pro- 
duced by  the  interaction  of  iodine,  phosphorus,  and  water,  isopropyl 
iodide  is  formed  from  the  propylene  thus  generated : 

CH    CHrCH,  +  HI  =  CH,  CHICH,. 

Propylene  Isopropyl  iodide 

Formic  acid  (88)  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  glycerol 
on   oxalic  acid.      As   mentioned   above,  when   these   substances 
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are  heated  together,  carbon  dioxide  is  evolved,  and  the  glyceryl 
ester  of  formic  acid  produced.  Formic  acid  is  obtained  from  the 
latter  by  saponification,  the  glycerol  being  regenerated  at  the 
same  time.  This  is  best  carried  out  by  the  addition  of  a  fresh 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  C,H,0^,  2aq,  whose  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion effects  the  saponification  of  the  ester,  the  formic  acid  dis- 
tilling over.  The  glycerol  thus  regenerated  is  again  converted 
into  monoformin  by  the  freshly-added  oxalic  acid,  and  the  ester 
once  more  decomposed  by  the  addition  of  a  further  quantity  of  ^ 
oxalic  acid,  etc.  It  is  in  this  way  possible  to  convert  unlimited 
quantities  of  oxalic  acid  into  formic  acid  by  means  of  a  given 
quantity  of  glycerol. 

159.  Glycerol  exists  in  nature  in  large  quantities  in  the  form 
of  esters.  The  fats  and  oils  are  glyceryl  tri-esters  of  the  higher 
fatty  acids,  and  of  oleic  acid ;  glycerol  and  the  fatty  acids  are  ob- 
tained from  them  by  saponification  (91  and  101). 

The  sapoDification  of  the  tri-esters  of  glycerol  with  caustic  soda  or 
lime  takes  place  in  stages,  the  di-esters  and  mono-esters  being  formed 
as  intermediate  products;  this  may  be  proved  as  follows.  On  com- 
plete saponification,  pure  tristearin,  or  glyceryl  tristearate,  yields  only 
stearic  acid  and  glycerol,  so  that  if  no  intermediate  products  are 
formed,  a  partially-saponified  portion,  in  which  the  soap  produced  has 
been  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  glycerol  removed  by 
washing  with  water,  should  contain  only  unchanged  tristearin  and 
stearic  acid.  Neither  tristearin  nor  stearic  acid  can  yield  acetyl-deriva- 
tives  with  acetic  anhydride.  If  the  saponification  take  place  in  stages, 
monostearin  ai.d  distearin  would  be  formed,  and  the  free  hydroxyl- 
groups  of  the  glyceryl-residue  in  these  compounds  would  react  with 
acetic  anhydride  to  form  acetyl-compounds.  On  treatment  witti  this 
anhydride,  and  subsequent  complete  saponification,  acetic  acid  would 
be  among  the  products;  it  has  been  shown  by  experiment  that  this 
actually  does  occur. 

Inversely,  the  fats  can  be  synthesized  from  glycerol  and  the 
fatty  acids;  for  instance,  tristearin  is  obtained  by  heating  glycerol 
with  excess  of  stearic  acid  under  reduced  pressure  at  200°  until 
separation  of  water  ceases. 

When  kept  for  some  time,  many  fats  become  rancid,  and  develop 
a  disagreeable  smell  and  taste.  This  is  due  to  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion, which  is  facilitated  by  the  influence  of  light.  The  unsatu- 
rated fatty  acids  become  converted  into  others  containing  a  smaller 
number  of  carbon  atoms,  and  with  a  characteristic  odour  and  taste. 
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160.  Glycerol  is  extensively  employed  in  the  arts  and  in 
medicine.  One  of  its  most  important  uses  is  for  the  preparation 
of  the  so-called  "  nitroglycerine."'  'J'his  explosive  has  a  misleading 
name,  since  it  is  glyceryl  trinitrate, 

CH,O.NO, 

CHO.NO,, 

CH,O.NO, 

and  not  a  nitro-componnd  (75);  for  on  saponification  with  alkalis 
it  yields  glycerol,  and  the  nitrate  of  the  corresponding  alkali-metal. 
Nitroglycerine  is  prepared  by  bringing  glycerol  into  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  a  rise  in  temperature.  After  a  time,  the 
reaction-mixture  is  poured  into  water,  whereupon  the  nitrate 
separates  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  of  faint,  headache-pro- 
ducing odour,  and  can  be  purified  by  washing  with  water.  When 
perfectly  pure,  it  does  not  explode  spontaneously. 

Nitroglycerine  is  a  liquid,  and  as  its  use  in  this  form  for  technical 
purposes  would  be  attended  with  difficulties,  it  is  mixed  with  infu- 
sorial earth  (kieselguhr),  which  absorbs  it,  forming  a  soft,  plastic 
mass,  dynamiUy  containing  usually  75^  of  nitroglycerine,  and  2b%  of 
the  earth.  Nitroglycerine  can  also  be  obtained  in  the  solid  form  by 
dissolving  in  it  asraall  amount  oi  guncottou  (231),  which  converrs  it  into 
an  elastic  solid  resembling  jujubes  in  consistence,  called  *^  blasting 
gelatine.**  This  substance  has  the  advantage  over  dynamite  of  not 
leaving  any  solid  residue  after  explosion.  Dynamite  cannot  be  used 
as  ammunition,  its  velocity  of  explosion  being  so  great  as  to  produce 
an  impulse  too  violent  for  a  gun  to  resist  without  bursting;  that  is,  it 
exerts  a  brisant  effect. 

3.  Tetrahydric  and  Polyhydric  Alcohols. 

161.  Among  the  tetrahydric  alcohols  may  be  mentioned 
erythriioh  CH,OH.CHOII.CHOH.CH,OH,  which  is  a  natural 
product.  That  it  contains  a  normal  carbon  chain  is  proved  by  its 
conversion  into  n-secondary  butyl  iodide,  CHj-CIII-CHjCH,,  on 
reduction  with  hy dried ic  acid. 

Examples  of  pentahydric  alcohols  are  arabitol  and  xylitoU 
CjHjjOj,  which  are  stereoisomers,  as  are  also  the  hexahydric  alco- 
hols dulcitol  and  vianmtoly  C,H,^0,,  both  of  which  are  found  in 
nature.    These  all  have  normal  carbon  chains,  since,  like  erythritol, 
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they  yield  w-secondary  iodides  on  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid; 
for  example,  mannitol  is  converted  into 

CH, .  CH, .  CHI .  CH, .  CH,  •  (^H,. 

They  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  the  reduction  of  the  corre- 
sponding aldehydes  or  ketones.  The  reason  for  assuming  their 
stereoisomerism  will  appear  later  (212).  It  is  sufficient  to  remark 
here  that  the  polyhydric  alcohols  contain  asymmetric  carbon 
atoms,  indicated  in  the  following  formulas  by  asterisks : 

CH,OH .  CHOH .  CHOH  •  CHOII  •  CH,OH ; 

Arabitol  aod  Xylitol 

CH,OH .  CHOH .  CHOH .  CHOII  -  CHOH .  CH,OH. 

Dulcitol  and  Maimitol 

The  presence  of  polyhydric  alcohols  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  salts  of  copper,  iron,  and  other  metals  by  means  of  alkalis; 
thus,  a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  to  which  glycerol  has  been 
added  does  not  yield  a  precipitate  of  copper  hydroxide  with 
caustic  potash.  This  is  due  to  the  formation  of  soluble  metallic 
compounds  of  the  polyhydric  alcohols,  whose  hydroxyl-hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  the  metal.  This  property  is  not  only  possessed  by  the 
polyhydric  alcohols,  but  also  by  many  other  compounds  containing 
several  hydroxyl-groups  (192). 

lY.  DEBIYATIYE8  COKTAIKIVe  HALOOEK   AT0M8,  HTDS0XTL.6B0UP8^ 

KITSO^SOUPS.  OB  AmDOeBOUPS. 

162.  We  shall  only  consider  a  few  of  the  numerous  compounds 
belonging  to  this  class,  of  which  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
chemical  properties  of  its  members  are  determined  by  the  sub- 
stituents. 

No  compounds  containing  halogen  and  hydroxyl  attached  to 

the  same  carbon  atom  are  known ;  when  their  formation  might  be 

expected,  halogen  acid  is  split  off,  with  production  of  aldehydes  or 

ketones.     It  has  more  than  once  been  mentioned  that  stable  alkvl- 

derivatives  of  compounds  themselves  unstable  or  unknown,  such  as 

the  ortho-esters,  exist  (166).     This  is  true  in  this  instance,  for 

CI 
while  compounds  of  the  type  R-CH<..jr  are  unknown,  deriva- 

CI 
tives  of  the  formula  R-CH<>^  ^^  |r        are  known.     These  su  b- 
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stances  are  called  chloroethers.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  ethyl 
ether,  which  is  kept  cool  and  away  from  the  action  of  light,  to 
avoid  explosion,  the  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced  by  chlorine;  the 
monosubstituted  product  has  the  constitution 

CH,.CH,.0.CHC1.CH„ 

Mooochloroetber 

as  is  proved  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  under  whose  influence 
it  takes  up  one  molecule  of  water,  forming  ethyl  alcohol,  acetalde- 
hyde,  and  hydrochloric  acid : 

C',11.  H         C,H.QII 

CH.CIICI    OH      CII,Cn<x'„  =  CH,-CHO  +  HCl. 

Monochloroether  yJ±± 

Compounds  containing  halogen  and  hydroxyl  attached  to 
different  carbon  atoms  are  obtained  from  the  polyhydric  alcohols 
by  partial  exchange  of  hydroxyl  for  halogen,  and  have  the 
general  name  halogen-hydrins.  The  dichlorhy drift  of  glycerol, 
C,H5{0II)C1, ,  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  glycerol  in  glacial 
acetic  acid  is  saturated  with  hydrochloric-acid  gas.  It  has  the 
symmetrical  formula 

CH,C1.CH0H.CH,C1, 

since  it  differs  from  the  dichlorhydrin  obtained  by  addition  of 
chlorine  to  allyl  alcohol,  this  having  the  constitution 

CH,0H.CHC1.CH,C1. 

On  treatment  of  the  unsymmetrical  dichlorhydrin  with  caustic 

CH,.CH.CH,C1,  . 
potash,  epichlorhydririy     \  /  is  obtained. 

DinitrO'Compounds  in  which  both  nitro-groups  are  linked  to 
the  same  carbon  atom,  are  obtained  from  primary  bromo-nitro- 
compounds  by  the  action  of  potassium  nitrite : 

CH,.CHBrNO,  +  KNO,  =  CH,.CH(NO,),  +  KBr. 

The  hydrogen  atom  in  union  with  the  carbon  atom  carrying  the 
nitro-groups,  can  be  readily  replaced  by  metals,  so  that  these 
primary  dinitro-compounds  have  an  acidic  character  (281). 

Diamines  in  which  the  two  amido-groups  are  attached  to  the  same 
<»trbon  atom,  are  not  numerous;  most  of  them  have  their  amido- 
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groups  attached  to  different  carbon  atoms.  Some  of  these  com- 
pounds are  formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  animal  matter,  such  as 
fleshy  and  are  classed,  with  other  basic  substances  formed  in  the  same 
way,  as  ptomaines.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  cadavertne 
(pentamethylenediaviine),  NH, •  CH,  •  (CH,),  •  CH,  •  NH, ,  and  pvtre- 
scine  {tetramethyienediamine),  NH,-CH,-(CH,),-CH,.NH,.  The 
constitution  of  these  substances  has  been  proved  by  synthesis,  penta- 
methylenediamine  being  thus  obtained:  trimethylene  bromide, 
Br.CH,.CH,-CH,-Br,  is  converted  by  treatment  with  potassium 
cyanide  into  trimethylene  cyanide,  CN  •  CH, .  CH^ .  CH^  •  CN.  This 
substance  is  reduced  with  sodium  and  boiling  alcohol,  which  con- 
verts the  CN-groups  into  CH,NH,-gioup8  (86),  with  formation  of 
the  diamine: 

CN  CH,NH, 

(CH,)3  ^  (CII,)3     . 

CN  CH^NIl, 

When  pentamethylenediamine  hydrochloride  !s  heated^  it  loses 
one  molecule  of  ammonia,  and  is  converted  into  piper'xdiney  which 
has  the  character  of  a  saturated  secondary  amine.  For  this  and 
other  reasons  (387),  it  is  assigned  the  ring-formula  given  in  the 
following  equation: 

/CH,.CH,NH,  XH,.CH, 

CH,  -  NH,  =  (5h,         )>NH. 

\CII,.CH,NH,  \CH..CH, 

PentamethyleDediamine  Pipertdine 

When  heated,  tetramethylenediamine  and  trimethylenediamine 
yield  analogous  closed-chain  compounds,  but  less  readily,  whereas 
ethylenediamine  is  incapable  of  doing  so. 

A  substance,  partly  amine  and  partly  alcohol,  should  be 
referred  to  here,  on  account  of  its  physiological  importance;  it 
is  choline^  Cj^H,jNO,,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom.  Its  constitution  is  inferred  from  its  synthesis  by 
the  interaction  of  trimethylamine  and  ethylene  oxide  in  aqueous 
solution: 

(CH,),N  +  CH,.CH,  /Cir,.CH.OH 

+         \/       =(CH.),N 
OHH  0  \0H 

Cholin* 
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Ethylene  oxide  can  also  combine  with  substances  like  ethyl- 
amine,  with  formation  of  amino-alcohols. 

Choline  is  a  constituent  of  a  very  complicated  substance  called 
lecithin^  which  is  present  in  brain-matter,  and  also  in  yolk  of  egg.  On 
treatment  with  dilute  acids,  lecithin  is  converted  into  choline,  and  a 
tri-ester  of  glycerol,  glycerapliosphoric  acid  distearate^ 


/OCO.C„H„ 


Ledthin  is,  therefore,  the  choline  salt  of  this  oomponnd. 


POLTBASIC  ACIDS. 


I.  8ATUBATEB  BIB^IC  ACID8,  CnHin-iO^. 

163.  Many  isomers  of  the  acids  C„H^n(C00H)3  are  theoretically 
possible,  and  differ  from  one  another  in  the  positions  at  which 
the  carboxyl-groups  are  linked  to  the  carbon  chain.  For  many 
reasons,  the  most  important  are  those  whose  carboxyl-groups  are 
in  union  with  the  terminal  carbon  atom  of  the  normal  chain, 
the  GJGj'-acids  (154).  On  this  account,  these  will  be  described 
here. 

The  general  methods  for  the  preparation  of  the  dibasic  and  the 
monobasic  acids  are  analogous.  The  former  are  produced  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  corresponding  glycols  and  aldehydes,  and  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  the  dinitriles,  although  many  of  them  are  prepared 
by  special  methods. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Properties. 

164.  These  acids  are  well-defined  crystalline  substances;  those 
containing  more  than  three  carbon  atoms  can  be  distilled  tn  vacuo 
without  decomposition.  Many  of  them  split  off  water  when  dis- 
tilled under  ordinary  pressure. 

The  melting-points  of  these  acids  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity 
as  those  of  the  fatty  acids  (87);  the  members  containing  an  even 
number  of  carbon  atoms  have  higher  melting-points  than  those 
immediately  succeeding  them,  with  an  uneven  number  of  carbon 
atoms.     This  is  seen  from  the  table  on  p.  189. 

This  relation  is  graphically  represented  in  Fig.  31,  from  which 
it  is  seen  that  the  melting-points  of  the  even  and  uneven  series 
approximate  more  and  more  closely  as  the  number  of  the  carbon 
atoms  increases. 

A  similar  peculiarity  is  displayed  in  the  solubility  of  these  acids 
in  water,  given  in  the  last  column  of  the  table.  The  solubility  of 
the  acids  with  an  uneven  number  of  carbon  atoms  is  much  greater 
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SATURATED  DIBASIC  ACIDS.  C„H,„.,0,. 


Mame. 

Formula. 

"£ff 

'^»p:^«j^?' 

COOH.COOH 

COOH.CH.COOH 

COOH.|CH,|,.C'OOH 

COOH-lCH,),-COOH 

COOH-(CH,1.COOH 

CO0H-(rH.).-COOH 

COOH.fCH.i.-fOOII 

C00H.(CH,>,C0OH 

COOH.(CH,),.rOOH 

COOH.{rH,)..-COOH 
CO0H.(CH,)ii-CO0H 

COOH-(CH,)„-COOH 

ISB"* 
182° 
182° 
97.5* 
149' 
103* 
141° 
108- 
188° 

125° 

113° 

123' 

UaloDioeid 

Snecinicacid 

OlaUrlcuid 

139 
5 
80 
1 

4 
0 

37  ..  16* 
14  .,  H.5' 
8     „  14- 

Pimelicwid 

Suberic  uid 

1     ,,20° 
142,.  15- 6° 

8«b«LC»Cid 

DecmmeIh7leDe. 

dicarboivlic  acid.. 
BtUBTlic  Kcid 

dlcarboxjlicaeld.. 

0.1    „ir 

ihan  the  soInbSity  of  those  with  an  even  aumber,  and  it  diminiBhes 
in  both  cases  as  the  namber  of  carbon  atoms  increases. 

Oxalic  acid  is  a  very   much   stronger  acid   than  its   higher 
Ikomologaee,  as  is  shown  by  the  dissociation  constants.    For  oxalio 


acid  K  is  abont  10-0,  for  malonic  scid.  0-163,  and  for  i 
acid,  0-0066;  for  the  remaining  acids  it  has  values  which  dimiuish 
with  increase  in  the  number  of  cptrhon  atomE,  but  are  of  the  same 
order  as  the  last  number.  The  further  the  carboxyl-groups  are 
TemoTed  from  each  other,  the  weaker  is  the  acid. 
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Oxalic  Acid,  C,H,0,  +  211,0. 

165.  Between  oxalic  acid  and  formic  acid  there  exists  a  genetic 
interdependence;  it  is  possible  to  prepare  formic  acid  from  oxalic, 
or  conversely,  oxalic  from  formic  acid.  On  rapidly  heating  potas- 
sium or  sodium  formate,  hydrogen  is  evolved  from  the  fusing 
mass,  and  potassium  or  sodium  oxalate  is  formed : 


KOOC 
KOOC 


U 


KOOC 

I  +  H,. 
KOOC 


The  reverse  transformation  of  oxalic  into  formic  acid  has  already 
been  described  (158),  and  constitutes  the  ordinary  method  for  the 
prep^ation  of  formic  acid. 

Oxalic  acid  is  frequently  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  organic 
substances  with  nitric  acid;  thus,  it  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
this  acid  on  sugar.  It  is  prepared  on  the  manufacturing  scale 
by  heating  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  to  the 
point  of  fusion  along  with  sawdust.  A  formate  is  produced  as 
an  intermediate  product,  and,  on  further  heating,  loses  hydrogen, 
and  is  converted  into  an  oxalate.  After  cooling,  the  mass  ia 
lixiviated  with  water,  the  oxalate  going  into  solution;  the  oxalic 
acid  is  then  precipitated  as  calcium  oxalate  by  the  addition  of  milk 
of  lime,  and  finally  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid. 

The  production  of  this  acid  by  the  interaction  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  potassium  or  sodium  at  about  3G0°,  and  its  formation  by  the 
hydrolysis  of  cyanogen  gas,  CN-CN,  are  of  theoretical  impor- 
tance. 

Oxalic  acid  is  found  in  nature  in  different  plants,  chiefly  in 
species  of  oxalis,  in  the  form  of  potassium  hydrogen,  or  calcium, 
salt.  It  is  sometimes  found  as  a  crystalline  deposit  of  calcium 
oxalate  in  plant -cells.  It  crystallizes  with  two  molecules  of  water 
of  crystallization,  which  it  begins  to  lose  at  30°.  The  anhydrous 
acid  can  be  sublimed  by  careful  heating,  but  when  strongly  heated, 
either  alone  or  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid^  decomposes  into 
CO,,  CO,  and  H,0.  The  same  decomposition  takes  place  when 
a  solution  of  uranium  oxalate  is  exposed  to  sunlight,  CO  and  CO 
being  energetically  evolved.     Oxalic  acid  is  very  easily  oxidized;  a 
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Yolumetric  method  for  its  estimation  depends  upon  the  use  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  sulphuric-acid  solution,  each  molecule 
of  oxalic  acid  requiring  one  atom  of  oxygen : 

C,H,0,+  0  =  2C0, +H,0. 

The  oxidation  with  permanganate  takes  place  in  accordance  with 
the  equation  : 

2KMUO4  +  5C,H,04  +  3H,S04=  K,S04  +  2Mn804  +  lOCO,  +  8HaO. 

The  manganese  sulphate  formed  has  a  catalytic  accelerating  action 
on  the  process,  so  that,  although  the  first  few  drops  of  permanganate 
solution  are  very  slowly  decolourized,  after  some  more  permanganate 
has  heen  added,  the  disappearance  of  the  colour  is  instantaneous. 
When  manganese  sulphate  is  added  to  the  oxalic-acid  solution  before 
the  titration,  the  permanganate  is  at  once  decolourized. 

Only  the  salts  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water.  Calcium 
oxalate,  CaG,0^,2aq  is  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in 
mineral  acids  {**  Inorganic  Chemistry, ''  269);  its  formation  serves 
as  a  test  both  for  calcium  and  for  oxalic  acid.  As  a  dibasic  acid, 
oxalic  acid  yields  both  acid  and  neutral  salts,  and  the  so-called 
quadroxalates  are  known — compounds  of  one  molecule  of  acid  salt 
with  one  molecule  of  acid.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  **  salt 
of  sorrel, '*  KHC,0^  +  H,C,0^  +  ^^^l-  A  great  number  of  complex 
salts  of  oxalic  acid  are  known,  many  of  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  employed  in  electrolytic  methods  of  analysis. 

A  type  of  these  is  potassium  ferrous  oxalate,  KsFe(Ct04)s,  whose 
solution  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  therefore  contains  a  complex  ion. 
probably  (Fe(0s04)t)",  since  ferrous  salts  are  usually  light-green. 
Potassium  ferrous  oxalate  is  a  strong  reduciug-agent ;  it  is  used  for 
the  development  of  photographic  plates. 

Potassium  ferric  oxalate,  K»Fe(CiO«)i,  yields  a  green  solution,  which 
must,  therefore,  also  contain  a  complex  ion,  possibly  (Fe(C904)i/".  Its 
solution  is  rapidly  reduced  by  sunlight,  in  accordance  with  the  equa- 
tion 

2K,Fe(C,04)i  =  2K,Fe(C,04)«  +  K,C,04  +  200,. 

This  property  is  made  use  of  in  the  preparation  of  platinotypes. 
The  photographic  negative  is  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  paper  saturated 
with  potassium  ferric  oxalate;  reduction  to  ferrous  salt  only  takes  place 
where  the  light  is  transmitted  through  the  negative,  and  when  the 
paper  is  placed  in  a  solution  of  a  platinum  salt,  the  metal  is  only  de- 
posited on  the  parts  coated  with  potassium  ferrous  oxalate. 
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The  following  deriYatives  of  oxalic  acid  are  worthy  of  mention. 
The  dimethyl  ester  is  solid,  M.  P.  54°,  and  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  pure  methyl  alcohol;  the  diethyl  ester  is  a  liquid.  Both 
are  prepared  by  distilling  a  solution  of  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  in 
the  absolute  alcohol.  The  amide,  oxaviide,  CONHj-CONH,,  is  a 
white  solid,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is 
obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  a  dialkyl  oxalate. 

The  monoamides  of  the  dibasic  acids  are  called  amic  acids,  that 
of  oxalic  acid  being  oxamic  acidy  CONH,-COOH.  It  is  a  crystal- 
line compound,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Malonic  Acid,  COOH .  CH,  •  COOH. 

166.  The  constitution  of  indlonic  acid  is  proved  by  its  synthesis 
from  monochloroacetic  acid.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium monochloroacetate  is  boiled  with  potassium  cyanide,  cyano- 
acetic  acid  is  formed,  and  can  be  converted  into  malonic  acid  by 
hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile-group : 

Monochloroacetic  ackl       Cyaaoacetic  acid  Malonic  acid 

Malonic  acid  is  a  crystalline  substance;  its  physical  properties 
will  be  found  in  the  table  on  page  189.  When  heated  u  little  above 
its  melting-point,  it  loses  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide,  being 
converted  into  acetic  acid : 


C00II.CI1,.;C00II  =  CO, -f-  COOII . CH,. 

Experience  shows  that  when  compounds  in  lohich  two  carboxyU 
groups  are  in  union  ivith  one  carbon  atomy  are  heated  above  their 
melting-points,  each  molecule  loses  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide. 

The  most  important  compound  of  malonic  acid  is  its  diethyl 
ester,  on  account  of  the  many  important  S3mtheses  which  can  be 
accomplished  by  its  aid.  It  is  a  liquid  of  faint  odour,  boiling  at 
198°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-061  at  15°.  On  treatment 
with  sodium,  in  the  proportion  of  one  atom  to  each  molecule  of 
ester,  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  the  malonic  ester  converted  into  a 
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Bolid  mass.     In  this  reaction,  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  sodium, 
yielding  sodiamalonic  ester,  a  compound  of  the  structure 

C00C,H5 
CHNa  . 
COOC,H, 

This  is  proved  by  treating  it  with  an  alkyl  halide  (iodide),  by 
which  sodium  halide  and  an  ester  are  obtained : 

C.Hjl  +  Na|CH(COOC,H,),  =  C,H,.CH(COOC,H,),  +  Nal. 

On  saponification,  this  ester  yields  a  homologue  of  malonic  acid. 

If  two  atoms  of  sodium,  instead  of  one,  react  with  one  molecule 
of  malonic  ester,  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  replaced.  Both  of  these 
hydrogen  atoms  are  in  the  methylene-group,  because,  on  treatment 
of  the  disodio-compound  with  two  molecules  of  an  alkyl  iodide, 
the  two  sodium  atoms  are  replaced  by  alkyl,  with  production  of  a 
substance  which  on  saponification  is  converted  into  a  homologue 
of  malonic  acid : 

COOCjHj  COOC,H, 


C  Na,  +  21  C,Hj  =  2NaI  +  C(C,H,),  . 


COOC,H,  COOC,H, 

It  is  also  possible  to  introduce  two  different  alkyl-groups  into 
malonic  ester.  Thus,  when  monosodiomalonic  ester  is  treated  with 
methyl  iodide,  the  ester  of  methylmalonic  acid  is  formed,  which  on 
treatment  with  sodium  again  yields  a  sodio-com pound;  this  is  con- 
verted by  ethyl  iodide  into  the  ester  of  ethylmethylmalonic  acid. 

It  is  evident  from  the  examples  which  have  been  given,  that, 
with  malonic  ester  as  a  starting-point,  it  is  possible  to  synthesize  a 
great  number  of  dibasic  acids.  Moreover,  since  all  these  acids 
contain  two  carboxyl -groups  linked  to  the  same  carbon  atom,  and 
have  in  common  with  malonic  acid  the  property  of  losing  CO, 
when  heated  above  their  melting-points,  it  is  evident  that  the 
malonic  est^r  synthesis  is  also  available  for  the  preparation  of  the 
monobasic  fatty  acids.  For  example,  methylethylmalonic  acid 
loses  CO,  on  heating,  yielding  methylethylacetic  acid,  identical  in 
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constitution  with  active  valeric  acid  (61).     It  can  be  resolved  into 
its  two  active  components : 

COOH  COOH 

CHj-C-CjHj  =  CH,«C-C,H,. 

•  • 

ICOOiH  H 


Methylerhylmalonic  Valerie  acid 

acid 

The  malonic  ester  synthesis  is  one  of  the  most  generally 
applicable  methods  for  the  preparation  of  acids,  and  it  will  be 
frequently  necessary  to  refer  to  it  later. 

Method  of  carrying  out  the  malonie  ester  fyntheeii. — This  is  always 
effected  in  tbe  following  way.  One  gramme-molecule  of  malonic  ester 
is  mixed  with  a  ten  percent,  solution  of  sodium  ethoxide  (1  equivalent) 
in  absolute  alcohol,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  alcohol. 
To  this  mixture  is  added  one  gramme-molecule  of  an  alkyl  iodide, 
and  the  reaction-mixture  heated  on  a  water-bath  under  a  reflux- 
condenser  until  the  liquid  is  no  longer  alkaline.  After  the  alcohol 
has  been  distilled  off,  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  to  dissolve 
the  sodium  iodide  formed,  and  the  alkyl-malonic  ester  extracted 
with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  is  dried  over  calcium  chloride, 
the  ether  distilled  off,  and  the  residue  purified  by  fractionation. 

If  it  is  desired  to  introduce  two  alkyl -groups  or  other  groups,  this  is 
accomplished  by  employing  two  equivalents  of  sodium  ethoxide,  and 
two  gramme-molecules  of  an  alkyl  iodide.  When  two  different  groups 
are  to  be  substituted,  one  of  them  is  first  introduced  into  the  molecule, 
and  on  subsequent  treatment  with  a  second  gramme-molecule  of  sodium 
ethoxide  and  of  alkyl  iodide,  the  dialkyl-malonic  ester  is  produced. 
In  both  these  cases,  the  remainder  of  the  process  is  identical  with  that 
described  above. 


Succinic  Acid,  COOH- CH,.CH,. COOH. 

167.  Succinic  acid  is  a  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  182°, 
and  dissolving  with  difficulty  in  cold  water.  It  is  present  in 
amber,  in  fossilized  wood,  and  in  many  plants,  and  can  be  syn- 
thetically prepared  by  the  following  methods. 

1.  From  ethylene  bromide  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide, 
which  converts  it  into  ethylene  cyanide,  CN'CH,«CH,-CN;  on 
saponification,  this  yields  succinic  acid. 
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2.  From  malonic  acid  by  treating  monosodiomalonic  ester  with 
monochloroacetic  ester: 


(COOC,H,),CH  Na  +  C1|H,C.C00C,H,  = 


=  NaCl  +  (COOC,H,),CH.CH,.COOC,H,. 

In  this  reaction  an  ester  of  ethanetricarboxylic  acid  is  formed; 
when  heated  above  its  melting-point,  the  acid  corresponding  to 
this  loses  CO,,  yielding  succinic  acid: 

CH,COOH   Cn,COOH 

|COO|HCHCOOH  "*CH,C00H' 

SubstUtUed  succinic  adds  can  be  obtained  in  the  same  way.  On 
the  one  band,  starting  not  from  malonic  ester  itself,  but  from  a  mono- 
alky  1  malonic  ester,  and  on  the  other,  from  an  a-halogeu-substituted 
ester,  CnHta+i*CHGl*COOCtHt,  symmetrical  dialkyl-succinic  acids  are 
obtained  : 

COOCjHs.   yCH,  COOCjHj  /CH, 

CH,.  C^|Na  +  Br|CH  =  NaBr  +  CH,.C CH 

^COOCjHs   NcOOCjHft  COOCjIIft  NcOOCjH^ 

Sodlnmethyl-  a-Broniopro- 

maloDic  ester  pionic  ester 

COOH  CH, 
Saponification  yields    CHfC CH  ;  and  finally,  splitting  off 

ICOOIH     COOH 

CH  'CH-COOH 
CO,  gives  symmetrical  dimetbylsuccinic  acid,  rtu   nu  f^r\r\rr' 

CHs  •  OH  •  COOH 

Unsymmetrical  substituted  succinic  acids,  in  which  the  hydrogen 

atoms  of  only  one  methylene-group  have  been  replaced,  can  be  obtained 

in  an  analogous  manner.  The  following  equations  indicate  the  method 

for  the  preparation  of  unsymmetrical  dimethylsuccinie  acid: 

/CH, 


(C00C,H5),CH  Na  +  Br  .C^COOC.Hj  = 

Sodiomalonic  ester  ^^s 

«-Brom  oisobutyrio 
ester 

yCH, 
=  NaBr  +  (C00C,H5),CHCf  COOC,H,;-> 

XJH, 

COOH  CH,  CH, 

-*  6h C— COOH  ->  COOHCH,— C— COOH 

'C00IH(5h,  CH, 

Snocinic  acid,  and  symmetrical  substituted  succinic  acids,  can 
also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  rn  ethereal  solution  of  iodine  or 
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bromine  upon  monosodiomalonic  ester,  or  its  monoalkyl-deriya* 
tives: 

COOC.H, COOC.H,        COOC^,   COOC,H, 

A-CNa        +I,+Na|CA'        =A-C C-A'        +2NaL 

COOC,H,  COOC,H,         COOC,H,   COOC,H, 

A  =  Hydrogen  or  alkyl  Tetfacarboxjiio  ester 

By  saponification,  and  elimination  of  CO,,  the  ester  formed  is  oon- 
yerted  into  the  desired  compound : 

coon  coo  H     .  ^^  ^^  _ 
^,^^;;r^vi:    -a'.chcooh+^^^«- 

|COO|H  |COO|H 

Olutario  Acid,  COOH  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  COOH. 

168.  Glutaric  acid  can  be  synthesized  by  a  method  which  famiaber 
an  example  of  another  type  of  malonic  ester  synthesis.  It  is  obtained 
by  the  action  of  two  molecules  of  monosodiomalonic  ester  on  one  mole> 
cule  of  methylene  iodide,  saponification  of  the  product,  and  splitting^ 
off  2C0» : 


I.     (COOC,H»),CH  Na  +  I    CHa.  I  +  Na  CH(COOC,H0t  = 


=  (COOC,H»)aCH .  CH, .  CH(COOC,H.),. 

II.    COOH      COOH  CH.COOH 

CH*CH»»CH       — >      CHs 

l5oo|H  |6oo!h       ch.cooh. 

By  using  ethylene  bromide,  or  trimethylene  bromide,  instead  of 
methylene  iodide,  the  two  malonic-acid  residues  can  be  joined  to- 
gether in  an  analogous  manner  through  a  chain  of  two  or  three 
methylene-groups,  and  the  higher  a>a>'-dicarboxylic  acids  obtained  by 
splitting  ofiF  2C0,. 

Electro-synthesis  of  Dibasic  and  Other  Acids. 

When  the  aqueous  solution  of  an  ester-salt  of  a  dibasic  acid  ia 
electrolyzed,  the  metallic  ion  goes  to  the  cathode,  the  anion  to  the 
an»de: 

Anion  Cation 


■>  /- 


C.HjO.OC.CH,.COO    K 


PoUmitim  ethyl- 
iiialonate 
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ThU  anion,  bowever,  ia  not  stable;  after  being  discharged  at  the 
anode,  it  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  C,H,OOG-0H,— , 
and  two  of  these  residues  unite  to  form  succinic  ester: 

C,H,OOC .  CH,-  CH,-  COOC.H,. 

By  this  method,  it  is  possible  to  synthesize  the  higher  dibasic 
acids  from  the  lower. 

HoFER  has  devised  a  very  suitable  apparatus  (Pig,  32)  for 
this  electro-synthenis.  It  consists  of  two  glass  vessels,  which  can  be 
joined  at  CD,  their  contents  being  separated  at  this  point  by  a 
sheet  of  parchment-paper.  B  is  partially  filled  with  a  concentrated 
solution  of  the  eater-salt,  and  A  with  a  solution  of  potassium  car- 
bonate, since  it  is  only  at  the  anode  that  the  desired  action  takes 
place.  The  gases  evolved  can  escape  through  E  and  F,  which 
serve  at  the  same  time  for  the  introdaction  of  the  electrodes.  The 
tsp-fuunel   0  contains  more   of  the  solution  of   the   ester-salt. 


FiS.  B3— HOFBR'a  APPABATDB  for  BLBCTKO-BrRTKBSIt. 


During  the  electrolysis  the  tap  is  opened,  which  causes  the  sola- 
tion  to  circulate  slowly  throngh  the  apparatus,  local  secondary 
actions  at  the  anode  being  thus  avoided.  When  //  is  full,  its  con- 
tents are  poured  back  into  the  tap-funnel.  To  prevent  rise  of 
temperature  in  the  solution,  due  to  the  action  of  the  electric  cur- 
rent, the  whole  apparatus  is  placed  in  water.     It  will  be  observed 
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from  the  figure  that  the  anode  is  very  small.  This  is  to  obtain  at 
it  a  high  density  of  the  electric  current;  that  is,  the  quantity  of  elec- 
tricity (ampSres)  which  leaves  the  electrode  per  unit  of  surface. 
As  the  quantity  of  anions  discharged  at  the  anode  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  amp'feres  of  the  current,  it  is  clear  that  a  high 
density  of  current  causes  a  great  many  discharged  anions  to  be 
present  at  the  anode,  this  being  most  favourable  for  their  inter- 
action. 

This  synthesis  of  dibasic  acids  is  an  extension  of  an  electro- 
synthesis  carried  out  long  ago  by  Kolbe.  He  showed  that,  on 
electrolysis,  a  solution  of  potassium  acetate  yields  ethane: 

CH,|C'00      K  CH, 

CH,|COO      K     "*  CH,* 

Anion  Cation 

Besides  this  extension,  many  others  are  known,  of  which  one  may 
be  mentioned  here. 

A  mixture  of  a  salt  of  a  monobasic  fatty  acid  and  of  an  ester- 
salt  gives,  at  the  anode,  the  ester  of  a  monobasic  acid : 

CH,;COO|K  +  KjOOC  iCHjCH/COOCyij-^ 

PotatMium  acetate  Potassium  eihyl  succinate 

-►  CH,CILCH,COOC,H,. 

ifthyi  buiyrate 

Formation  of  Anhydrides. 

169.  Oxalic  and  malonic  acids  do  not  yield  anhydrides,  while 
succinic  acid,  C^H,0^ ,  and  glutaric  acid,  C^H^O^ ,  can  be  made  to 
do  so  very  readily.  The  formation  of  anhydride  is  due  to  the 
splitting-off  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  one  molecule  of  the 
dibasic  acid,  this  being  proved  by  a  determination  of  the  molecular 
weights  of  the  anhydrides: 

CH.— COOIH  CH,— COv 

I  J    -.H,0     =     I  No 

CH,— CO  OH  CH,— CO/ 

Succinic  anhydride 

\CH,— CO  OH  \CH,— CO/ 

Qlutaric  anhydride 

These  anhydrides  are  rapidly  reconverted  into  the  corresponding 
dibasic  acids  by  dissolving  them  in  iv'^ter. 
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A  deriyative  of  succinic  acid,  succinitnide,  \J  ^_  >NH,  con- 


CH,.CO 

tains  a  closed  chain  with  four  carbon  atoms  and  one  nitrogen  atom ; 
it  is  formed  by  the  rapid  distillation  of  ammonium  succinate.  The 
atoms  situated  at  the  extremities  of  a  carbon  chain  containing  four 
or  five  C-atoms  react  very  readily  with  one  another;  those  iu 
shorter  chains  only  react  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all»  Analogous 
phenomena  were  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  splittiug- 
off  of  one  molecule  of  water  trom  the  C8?a9'-glycols.(156),  and  the 
elimination  of  ammonia  from  c^o^'-diamines  (162).  In  both  these 
instances  the  splitting-off  is  very  easily  effected  from  a  carbon 
chain  of  four  or  five  C-atoms,  but  is  not  possible,  or  leads  to  the 
formation  of  very  unstable  compounds,  when  the  chain  is  shorter. 
It  will  be  necessary  later  to  ref^r  to  other  examples  of  the  same 
phenomenon,  of  which  a  satisfactory  explanation  may  be  arrived 
at  by  a  consideration  of  the  direction  of  the  bonds  in  space.  It 
was  assumed  (53)  that  the  four  affinities  of  the  carbon  atom  are  so 
directed  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  lying  towards  the  angles  of 
a  regular  tetrahedron,  of  which  the  carbon  atom  is  the  centre. 
In  the  case  of  a  single  bond  between  two  carbon  atoms,  it  is 
assumed  that  one  affinity  of  each  of  these  atoms  is  linked  to  one 
affinity  of  the  other  (Fig.  33,  p.  200).  The  position  in  space  of 
the  C-atoms  in  a  chain  of  three  or  more  members,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  their  affinities,  are  represented  in  the  figure. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  in  a  normal  chain  of  four 
C-atoms,  the  affinities  situated  at  the  extremities  approach  one 
another  closely,  and  in  a  chain  of  five  C-atoms  they  approach  still 
more  closely,  so  that  they  are  able  to  enter  into  reaction  with  one 
another. 

A  few  instances  of  compounds  with  a  closed  chain  containing 

CH,.CH„ 
only  two  C-atoms,  such  as  ethylene  oxide,     \/         are  known. 

0 

The  figure  shows  that  the  direction  of  the  affinities  must  undergo 
a  considerable  change  to  render  possible  the  closing  of  the  chain. 
Experience  shows  that  compounds  of  this  kind  are  unstable,  the 
closed  chain  being  very  easily  converted  into  an  open  one,  as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  <<  tension  theory  ^^  of  Baeyeb  (129). 
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Fio.  88. — Spacial  Representation  op  the  Bonds  betwkbn  d-S 

C- ATOMS. 

Saponifloation  of  the  Esters  of  the  Dibasic  Aoids. 

It  was  stated  (169)  that  the  esters  of  a  polybydric  alcohol  aie 
saponified  in  stages,  tristearin,  for  instance,  yielding  first  distearin 
and  then  monostearin.  The  saponification  of  the  esters  of  the  polj- 
basic  acids  takes  place  similarly;  thus,  ethyl  succinate  decomposes  as 
follows : 

I.  C,H4(COOC,Hj).  +  2NaOH    =    ^'»H,<[;^^'|j  +C,H50H+NaOH. 

II.  C,H4  <^Q^g  +NaOH  =   C,H4(COONa),+C\H50H. 

In  this  reaction  the  acid  ester-salt  is  first  formed,  and  is  afterwards 
converted  into  succinic  acid.  Reicher  has  shown  that  the  ydocity 
constant  (101)  for  the  saponification  of  ethyl  succinate  by  caustic  soda 
has  a  different  value  at  different  stages  of  the  reaction,  being  less  at 
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the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  The  reaction  at  first  takes  place  chiefly 
according  to  the  first  equation,  and  finally  according  to  the  second  ; 
this  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  varying  value  of  the 
velocity  constant. 

n.  UVBATUBATED  DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

Fumaric  and  Maleic  Acids,  C4H«04. 

170.  The  most  important  members  of  the  group  of  unsaturated 
dibasic  acids  are  fumaric  acid  and  vmleic  acid,  both  of  which 
have  the  formula  C^H^O^.  They  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  numerous  investigations^  a  complete  explanation  of  their 
isomerism  having  been  finally  arrived  at  by  an  application  of  the 
principles  of  stereoisomerism. 

Fumaric  acid  is  somewhat  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  does  not  melt  at  the  ordinary  pressure^  but  sub- 
limes at  about  200^;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  Maleic 
acid  is  not  found  in  nature;  it  melts  at  130^,  and  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  water. 

Both  acids  can  be  obtained  by  heating  malic  acid^ 

COOHCHOHCH, .  COOH, 

the  particular  one  formed  being  dependent  on  the  way  in  which 
the  heating  is  effected.  Fumaric  acid  is  the  principal  product 
when  the  temperature  is  maintained  at  140^-150°  for  a  long  time^ 
but  when  a  higher  temperature  is  employed,  and  the  heating  is 
quickly  carried  out,  the  anhydride  of  maleic  acid  distils  over  along 
with  water.  This  anhydride  easily  takes  up  water,  regenerating 
the  acid.  This  is  the  ordinary  method  for  the  preparation  of  these 
acidSy  and  it  indicates  that  both  have  the  same  structural  formula: 

COOHCHCH-COOH-H,0  =  COOH  CHrCH- COOH 


OH  H 


This  view  of  their  constitution  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  both 
acids  yield  succinic  acid  on  treatment  with  sodium  amalgam  and 
water,  monobromosuccinic  acid  by  addition  of  HBr,  and  malic  acid 
by  heating  with  water  at  a  high  temperature.  Both  acids  have 
therefore  the  same  constitutional  formula, 

COOH.  CH:CH.  COOH. 

Similar  isomerism  of  the  crotonic  acids  (143)  has  been  men- 
tioned. We  shall  now  consider  how  this  isomerism  can  be 
explained  by  the  aid  of  stereochemistry. 
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It  was  stated  in  169  that  a  single  bond  between  two  carbon 
atoms  may  be  represented  as  in  Fig.  34.     If  the  tetrahedra  are 


H 

Fig.  84.  Fio.  35. 

Single  Bond  between  two  Carbon  Atoms. 

drawn  in  full,  then  the  single  bond  will  be  as  represented  in 
Fig.  35.  Supposing  the  tetrahedra  are  free  to  rotate  round  their 
common  axis,  isomerism  cannot  be  expected  for  compounds 
CabC'Cdef,  nor  has  it  ever  been  observed. 

fb 


ox 


Fig.  86.  Fia.  87.  Fig.  88. 

Graphic  Spacial  Representation  of  the  Double  Bond  Between 

TWO  Carbon  Atoms. 

When  a  double  bond  is  present,  then  two  affinities  of  each 
carbon  atom  come  into  play,  as  graphically  represented  in  Figs. 
30,  37,  and  38.  Free  rotation  of  the  tetrahedra  in  relation  to 
one  another  is  then  no  longer  possible. 
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It  ifl  seen  from  the  foregoing  figures  that  difference  of  group- 
ing depends  on  the  position  of  the  groups  a  and  b  of-  one  tetrahed- 
ron with  reference  to  the  similar  groups  a  and  h  of  the  other.  In 
one  case,  a  may  be  over  a,  and  b  over  b,  which  is  the  grouping 
in  Fig.  37;  and  in  the  other,  a  may  be  over  b,  and  b  over  a,  as  in 
Fig.  38.     This  can  be  represented  by  the  formulae 

a—C—b  a—C—b 

II  and  II       . 

a—il—b  b—C—a 

Thus,  the  two  crotonic  acids  would  be 

CH,— C— H  H— C— CH, 

II  and  II 

H— C— COOH  H— C— COOH, 

Traii9  CiM 

and  fumaric  and  male'ic  acids  would  have  the  formulas 

COOH— C— II  H— C— COOH 

I.  II  and     II.  II 

H— C— COOH  H— C— COOH 

Trans  CU 

It  must  now  be  proved  which  of  these  two  formulae  belongs  to 
fumaric  acid,  and  which  to  maleic  acid. 

Malei'c  acid  yields  an  anhydride,  while  fumaric  acid  does  not 
do  80.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  formula  II  the  carboxyl-groups 
are  in  juxtaposition  to  one  another,  but  in  formula  I  they  arc  as 
far  removed  from  each  other  as  possible.  Only  in  the  acid  having 
the  m-formula  are  the  carboxyl-groups  represented  in  a  position 
to  react  readily  with  one  another: 

H— C— COO  IH  H— C— CO 

II  -         -*  II       >0, 

H— C— CO  OH  H— C— CO 

MaleTc  acid  Malefo  anhydride 

from  which  it  is  assumed  that  fumaric  acid  has  the  consiilution 
indicated  in  formula  I,  and  maleic  acid  that  in  formula  11. 

Further  consideration  will  show  that  this  also  accounts  for  the 
other  known  properties  of  these  acids.  It  should  be  observed  that 
neither  formula  contains  an  asymmetric  C-atom,  so  that  neither 
optical  activity  nor  the  great  resemblance  in  such  properties  as 
specific  gravity,  melting-point,  solubility,  etc.,  due  to  the  simi- 
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larity  in  internal  structnre  characteristic  of  the  isomerism  occa- 
sioned by  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom,  is  to  be  expected.  Fumaric 
and  malei'c  acids  do,  in  fact,  display  great  differences  in  these 
physical  properties. 

Both  fumaric  acid  and  malei'c  acid  combine  with  bromine,  but 
the  dibromo-addition-prodncts  thus  obtained  are  different.  Fumaric 


HOCO 


HO'CO 


+  2Br  =s 


CO'OH 


Pig.  89.— Fumabic  Acid. 


---^-i™---^  CO-OH 


Fig.  40.— Dibromosuccinic  Acid. 


CO-OH 


+  J8Br 


CO-OH 


Fig.  41.— MalkIo  Acid. 


CO'OH 


crriizrs*^  CO-OH 


Fig.  42. — Isodibbomosuccinic  Acid. 


acid  yields  dibromostK^cinic  acidt  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  and 
maleic  acid  iaodihromosuccinic  acid,  much  more  readily  soluble 
in  water.  A  consideration  of  Figs.  39  to  42  will  show  that  different 
acids  must  result  from  this  reaction.  Figs.  40  and  42,  representing 
dibromosuccinic  acid  and  isodibromosuccinic  acid  respectively, 
cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  rotation ;  this  is  seen  more  clearly 
from  a  comparison  of  Figs.  42  and  43.    The  latter  may  be  obtained 
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from  Fig.  40  by  rotation  of  the  upper  tetrahedron  round  the  ver- 
tical axis,  the  position  of  the  lower  tetrahedron  remaining 
unaltered.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  figures  that  the  order  of 
the  groups  linked  to  both  carbon  atoms  of  the  iso-acids  is  H,  Br^ 
COOH  from  left  to  right,  and  also  for  the  lower  carbon  atom,  of 


COK)H 


— HBr 


CO.OH 


Fie.  48. — DiBROMosucciNio  Acid. 


CO^OH 


CO-OH 
BbomobialeTg  Agio. 


HO'CO 


— HBr  = 


--^::p>CO'OH 


CO-Off 


Fig.  46.— iBOOiBBOMosnoaNio  Acid.    Fig.  46. — Bkomofumarig  Acid. 


the  other  acid  (Fig.  40),  but  for  the  upper  carbon  atom  it  is  from 
right  to  left. 

When  HBr  is  removed  from  dibromosuccinic  acid  (Fig.  43),  the 
H-atom  linked  to  one  carbon  atom,  and  the  Br-atom  linked  to  the 
other,  are  eliminated,  yielding  an  acid  COOU-CU:  CBr-COOH. 
This  removal  of  HBr  could  not  be  effected  if  the  tetrahedra  were 
in  the  position  shown  in  Fig.  40;  rotation  round  the  vertical  axis 
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must  first  take  place,  so  as  to  bring  H  and  Br  into  ''correspond- 
ing "  positions^  as  in  Fig.  43^  when  splitting  off  HBr  produces  the 
acid  represented  in  Fig.  44.  This  acid  easily  yields  an  anhydride, 
since  the  COOH-groups  are  in  the  corresponding  positions;  it  is 
therefore  brotnomaleic  acid. 

When  HBr  is  split  off  from  isodibromosuccinic  acid,  represented 
in  Fig.  45  (which  may  be  obtained  from  Fig.  42  by  rotation  in  the 
same  way  as  Fig.  43  from  Fig.  40),  an  acid  is  obtained  which 
cannot  yield  a  corresponding  anhydride,  but  is  converted  by 
removal  of  water  into  the  anhydride  of  bromomaleic  acid.  This 
behaviour  resembles  that  of  fumaric  acid,  which,  under  the  same 
conditions,  yields  malei'c  anhydride.  This  acid  must  therefore  be 
hromofu marie  acid  (Fig.  46). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  constitution  assumed 
for  these  acids  on  stereochemical  grounds  does  accoimt  for  their 
chemical  properties.  Another  example  will  be  mentioned  later 
(195),  which  also  supports  the  explanation  just  given. 

Maleic  acid  can  be  converted  into  fumaric  acid  in  several  ways : 
by  keeping  it  for  some  time  at  a  temperature  above  its  melting- 
point;  by  bringing  it  into  contact  with  hydrogen  halides  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  by  exposihg  a  concentrated  solution  of  maleic  acid 
in  presence  of  a  trace  of  bromine  to  the  action  of  sunlight,  a 
reaction  which  takes  place  only  slowly  in  absence  of  light;  bj 
treating  the  ethyl  ester  of  maleic  acid  with  small  quantities  of 
iodine;  or  in  other  ways.  The  ease  with  which  all  these  decom- 
positions take  place  shows  that  maleic  acid  is  the  unstable,  and 
fumaric  acid  the  stable,  modification.  Inversely,  fumaric  acid  is 
converted  by  distillation  into  maleic  anhydride.  The  mechanism 
of  these  reactions  is  not  fully  understood. 

The  last  reaction,  as  well  as  that  by  which  maleic  acid  is  con- 
verted into  fumaric  acid  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  may  bo  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  an  exchange  of  hydrogen  and  carboxyl  takes 
place  at  one  of  the  doubly-linked  C-atoms: 

H— 0-COOH  H— C— COOH 

i;  ->  II  . 

n_o-cooii  HOOC— O— H 

Acetylenedicarboxylic  Acid,  COOH- C=C. COOH. 

171.  Acetylenedicarboxylic  acid^  the  simplest  type  of  dibasic  acids 
containing  a  triple  bond  in  the  molecule,  is  prepared  by  the  action  of 
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alcoholic  potash  on  dibromosuccinic  acid,  COOH*CHBr-CUBr*COOII, 
a  method  of  formation  indicating  its  constitution.  The  silver  salt  of 
acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  readily  splits  off  two  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide,  with  production  of  silver  acetylene : 

Ico;!Ag.C=C.  |CO;iAg  =  2C0,  +  AgCsCAg. 

Acetylenedicarboxylic  acid  melts  at  ITS'",  and  yields  a  beautiful, 
crystalline  acid  potassium  salt,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in 
water. 

Affinity  Constants  of  the  XTniaturated  Acids. 

172.  Like  the  monobasic  unsaturated  acids  (141),  the  dibasic 
unsaturated  acids  have  greater  affinity  constants  than  the  corre- 
sponding saturated  acids.  For  succinic  acid,  A'=  0«00665,  and 
for  fumaric  acid,  Jr=  0«093.  The  strength  of  acetylenedicar- 
boxylic acid  is  about  equal  to  that  of  sulphuric  acid.  Thus,  the 
presence  of  a  double  bond,  and  even  more  of  a  triple  bond,  inten- 
sifies the  acidic  character.  For  maleic  acid  -2^=  1-17,  or  about 
twelve  times  as  much  as  for  fumaric  acid.  This  shows  the  great 
influence  which  the  distance  between  the  carboxyl-groups  in  the 
molecule  exercises  upon  the  strength  of  .these  acids. 

178.  Baeter  has  prepared  dibasic  acids  containing  mor6  tlian  one 
triple  bond  in  the  molecule  from  acetylenedicarboxylic  acid.  When 
heated  with  water,  its  acid  potassium  salt  is  converted  into  the  potjis- 
sium  salt  of  propiolic  acid  (145),  with  loss  of  COt : 

KOOCCsClCO^iH  =  CO,  +  KOOCCsCH. 

When  the  copper  derivative  of  this  salt,  KOOC-CsCcu,  is  treated  with 
potassium  ferricyanide  in  alkaline  solution,  CuO  is  formed,  while  the 
two  acid-residues  unite  at  the  same  time,  with  production  of  the  potas- 
sium &H\t  ot  (Hacetylenedicarboxylic  acid,  KOOC-C=C— CsC-COOK. 
The  acid  potassium  salt  of  this  acid  also  loses  COt  easily,  and  the  cop- 
per derivative  of  the  monobasic  acid  thus  formed  is  converted  by 
similar  oxidation  into  CuO  and  the  potassium  salt  of  tetrorocetyleiie- 
dicarboxylic  acid: 

2K00CC=CC=Ccu->K00C.CsC.CsC.C=C.CsCC00K. 

These  compounds  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed  by  the  action 
of  light,  and  in  other  ways. 

m.    POLTBASIC   ACIDS. 

174.  Acids  containing  three  carboxyl-groups  in  union  with  one 
carbon  atom  are  not  known,  except  in  the  form  of  esters.     The 
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triethyl  ester  of  methanetricarboxylic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorocarbonic  ester  (249)  on  sodiomalonic  ester: 


C,H,00C|C1  +  Ka|CH(COOC,H,),  =  C,H,OOC  •  CH(COOC,H,),, 


ChlorocarboDic 
ester 

When  this  ester  is  saponified,  CO,  is  split  off  at  the  same  time, 
malonio  acid  being  formed  instead  of  the  corresponding  tribasic 
acid.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  phenomenon  that  several 
negative  groups  do  not  remain  in  union  with  one  carbon  atom,  two 
being  the  maximum  number  in  the  case  of  carboxyl. 

A  description  of  the  syntheses  of  a  few  of  the  polybasic  acids 
will  afford  examples  of  the  methods  adopted  for  the  preparation 
of  compounds  of  this  class. 

Tribasic  Acids. 

175.  A  type  of  the  tribasic  acids  is  coaoo^-propanetricarbozylic 
acid,  or  tricarballylic  acid,  which  can  be  obtained  in  several  ways. 

1.  From  tribromhydrin  by  treatment  with  potassium  cyanide, 
and  saponification  of  the.tricyanhydrin  thus  formed: 

CH,— CH— CH,    CH,— CH— CH,    CH,  — CH CH, 

Br   Br  Br  ~*  CN   CN  CN  ~*  COOH  COOH  COOH 

2.  From  malonic  ester  and  monochloroacetic  ester: 


(C,H,OOC),C|Na,+  2C1|CH,  •  COOC.H^  = 
C,lLOOC^p^CH,-COOC,IL   ,  oxr  ri 

= c;h;ooc>^<ch;-cooc;h;+^^^^i- 

On  saponification  of  this  ester,  an  acid  is  obtained  which  on 
being  heated  loses  CO, ,  with  formation  of  tricarballylic  acid : 

HOOC      ^^»  *  ^^^^  ^'^»  *  ^^^^ 

HlfTCI^^  ~*      ^^    COOH 

'    •   '     CH,-C00H  CH.-COOH 

3.  From  monochlorosuccinic  ester  and  malonic  ester: 


(CAOOC),CH^i+a|cii-cooc.H  ^  ^^^^  ^ ^Tl^'oIc^^^ 

CII.-G00C.n.  CH.C00C,H. 


Monochlorosuccinic  ester 
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When  the  ester  thus  obtained  is  saponified,  CO,  is  split  off,  with 
formation  of  tricarballylic  acid. 

4.  A  synthesis  peculiar  to  the  polybasic  acids  consists  in  the 
addilion  of  sodiomalonic  ester  to  the  esters  of  unsaturated  acids, 
such  as  fumaric  acid : 

NaCHCOOaH, 
Na  CHCOOC,K  I 

I  +11  '    •=       CH-COOC,H, 

HC(COOC,H,),      CH  •  COOC  JL  I 

*    *  CH(COOC,H,), 

Saponification,  with  subsequent  splitting  off  of  CO,,  yields  tri- 
carballylic acid.     It  melts  at  166^,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Jconitic  acidf  M.P.  191°,  is  a  type  of  an  unsaturated  tribasic 
acid.  It  is  obtained  from  citric  acid  (198)  by  the  elimination 
of  water    by   heating.      The    constitution    of    aconitic   acid  is 

CH=C CH, 

COOH  COOH  COOH' 

since  on  reduction  it  is  converted  into  tricarballylic  acid. 

Tetrabasic  Acids. 

178.  Some  examples  of  the  synthetic  methods  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  the  tetrabasic  acids  have  been  already  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  syntheses  of  dibasic  and  tribasic  acids  by 
means  of  malonic  ester.  In  these  reactions  the  tetrabasic  acids 
are  often  formed  as  intermediate  products,  being  converted  by 
splitting  off  one  or  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  into  tribasic 
and  dibasic  acids  respectively.  This  reaction,  however,  always 
yields  acids  containing  two  carboxyl-groiips  in  union  with  one  car- 
bon atom.  (aa/3co''Buta?ietetracarboxylic  acid,  in  which  only  one 
carboxyl-group  is  linked  to  each  carbon  atom,  can  be  obtained  by 
splitting  off  2 CO,  from  a  hexabasic  acid,  ooa^fi^oo' 'btitanehexacar' 
bozylic  acidy  which  is  itself  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on 
aodioethanetricarboxylic  ester  (187): 

CIL.COOC.H. 


(C,H,OOC),CjNa      Na  C(COOC,ig,         C(COOC^,), 

C,II,OOC  •  CH,  I  jj     CH,  •  coocyij      c(cr 


Sodioetbanetricarboxylic  ester 


h 
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CH, C C CH, 

II.  I  /\  /\  I 

COOH|CO,jH     COOH|CO,|H     COOHCOOH 

Ma^^'-Butan«*hezAcarboxjrllc  acid 

CH, CH CH CH, 

""    COOH    COOH  COOH  COOH 

•»a3M'.ButaDetetncarboxyllo  acid 

Higher  Polybasio  Aoidi. 

177.  The  last  example  shows  how  it  is  possible  to  obtain  higher 
members  of  the  series  of  polybasic  acids.  In  general,  the  hydrogen 
atom  in  the  esters  of  acids  containing  a  carbon  atom  in  union  with 
two  carboxyl-groups  and  one  hydrogen  atom,  is  replaceable  by 
sodium.  When  a  sodium  compound  of  this  kind  is  treated  with  a 
halogen  derivative  of  a  polybasic  acid,  a  higher  polybasic  acid  is 
formed,  the  same  effect  being  produced  by  means  of  iodine,  which 
causes  the  union  of  two  molecules.  These  reactions  afford  a 
means  of  synthesizing  numerous  polybasic  acids,  the  ester  of  even 
a  14-basic  acid  having  been  thus  obtained. 


SUBSTirXTTED  ACIDS. 


I.    HAL0GBH-8UB8TITUTED   ACIDS. 

178.  Thehalogen-substitnted  acids  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct 
action  of  chlorine  or  of  bromine  upon  the  saturated  fatty  acids, 
but  this  process  is  not  very  satisfactory.  The  monochloro- 
acids  and  monobromo-acids  can  be  better  prepared  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  or  bromine,  not  upon  the  acid,  but  upon  its  chlor- 
ide or  bromide.  The  process  is  carried  out  by  treating  the 
acid  with  phosphorus  and  a  halogen,  the  phosphorus  halide  pro- 
duced reacting  with  the  acid  to  form  an  acid  chloride  or  bromide, 
R-COX,  which  is  then  attacked  by  the  excess  of  halogen  present. 

Some  acids  cannot  be  brominated  in  this  way:  for  example, 

trimethylacetic   acid,    (CHJjC*  COOH,   and    tetramethylsuccinic 

(CH,),C.COOH 
acid,  .In  these  acids  there  is  no  hydros^en  in 

(CH,),C.COOH  ^      ^ 

union  with   the   a-carbon    atom,    which    is   directly  linked    to 

carboxyl.     As  a  general  rule,  it  is  only  possible  to  brominate  acids 

of  which  the  ar-carbon  atom  is  linked  to  hydrogen,  the  acids 

formed  being  called  a-bromo-acids.     The  constitution  of  these  is 

proved  by  converting  them  into  hydroxy-acids  (182),  which  are 

shown  to  be  a-compounds  through  their  synthesis  by  another 

method. 

Halogen-substituted  acids  can  also  be  prepared  by  addition  of 
hydrogen  halide  or  halogen  to  the  unsaturated  acids,  or  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  halides  on  the  hydroxy-acids.  The  iodinated  acids 
can  sometimes  be  advantageously  obtained  from  the  corresponding 
chlorinated  derivatives  by  heating  them  with  potassium  iodide. 

The  introduction  of  halogen  into  the  molecule  causes  a  marked 
increase  in  the  strength  of  an  acid,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
on  next  page  of  dissociation  constants,  K. 

an 
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Name. 


Acetic  Acid 

Monochloroacetic  Acid 
Monobromo&cetic  Acid 
Monoiodoacetic  Acid  . . 
Dichloroacetic  Acid... 
Trichloroacetic  Acid. . . 

Propionic  Acid 

/9-Iodopropionic  Acid. 


Formula. 

K. 

CH,.CO,H 

0-0018 

CH.CICO.H 

0-155 

CH.BrCO.H 

0.188 

CH.ICO.H 

0075 

CHC1,.C0,H 

5-14 

CC1,.C0,H 

121 

CH,.CR,.CO,H 

000134 

CH.ICH.CO.H 

0-0090 

This  table  shows  that  the  strength  of  an  acid  is  increased  to  a 
greater  extent  by  chlorine  than  by  bromine,  and  by  bromine  than 
by  iodine,  and  that  the  introduction  of  more  than  one  chlorine 
atom  occasions  a  marked  increase  in  the  strength  of  the  acid.  The 
position  of  the  halogen  atom  also  exerts  an  influence;  for  iodoacetic 
acid,  in  which  the  I-atom  occupies  the  ar-posilion,  the  value  of  the 
constant  is  32  times  as  great  as  that  for  acetic  acid,  while  for 
/5-iodopropionic  acid  K  is  only  7  times  as  great  as  for  propionic 
acid. 

The  influence  of  the  carboxyl-groups  upon  the  halogen  atoms 
is  such  that  the  properties  of  tlie  viojioJuilogen'Substituted  acids 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  relative  position  of  tlie  halogen  atom  and 
the  carhoxyl-group. 

On  boiling  with  alkalis,  the  a-halogen-substituted  acids  are 
easily  converted  into  the  a-hydroxy-acids  by  exchange  of  halogen 
for  hydro xyl : 

CH,C1.C00H  +  KOH  =  KCl  +  CH^OH-COOK. 

Monochloroacetic  acid  Potassium  gly collate 

Under  the  same  treatment,  the  /^-halogen-substituted  acids 
split  off  hydrogen  halide,  with  formation  of  unsaturated  acids: 

CH,.CHC1.CH,.C00H  =  CH,.CH:CH.C00H  +  HC1. 

/3-Chlorobutyric  acid  Crotonic  acid 

The  behaviour  of  the  /^-halogen-substituted  acids  when  treated  witli 
sodium  carbonate  is  very  characteristic;  when  they  are  warmed  with 
an  aqueous  solution  of  it,  not  only  is  hydrogen  halide  eliminated  from 
the  molecule,  but  CO*  is  split  off  at  the  same  time,  with  formation  of 
an  unsaturated  hydrocarbon : 

/CH,   _ 

=  CH,.CH :  CHCH,  +  NaBr  +  CO,. 
Butylene 


CHjCH.CHiCOJNa 


Br 
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On  boiling  with  water  or  with  an  alkali-carbonate,  the  ;^-halogea- 
Bubstitnted  acids  readily  split  off  HX,  forming  a  peculiar  class  of 
compounds  known  as  lactones  (183  and  188) : 

CH,  •  CH  •  cn,  •  cu,  •  co-*CH,  •  CH  •  cii,  •  cn,  •  CO 

Br  H] .  (^  I d) 


VolerolactODO 

Chloroacetlo  Acids. 

179*  Monochloroacetic  acid,  CH,C1-C00H,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  upon  acetic  acid,  in  presence  of  sulphur  as  a 
chlorine-carrier.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  63°.  Dichloro- 
acetic  acid,  CHCl,.C00n,  and  trichloroacetic  acid,  CC1,.C00H, 
are  best  prepared  from  chloral  (204).  Trichloroacetic  acid  ia 
unstable,  and  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  water  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  chloroform : 

cca,.|co;]n  =  cci,h  +-  co,. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  fact  that  **  loading  "  a  carbon  atom 
with  negative  elements  and  groups  makes  the  compound  in  which 
it  is  contained  unstable. 

)9-Iodopropionic  Acid,  CH,I.CH,.COOH. 

180.  P'lodopropionxc  acid  is  sometimes  used  in  syntheses,  and 
is  therefore  of  some  importance.  It  forms  well-defined  crystals, 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  melting  at  82°.  It  is  obtained 
by  addition  of  hydriqdic  acid  to  acrylic  acid : 

CH,:CH.COOH  +  IH  =  CHJ.CH,.COOH. 

As  a  general  rule,  addition  of  hydrogen  halide  to  acids  contain- 
ing a  double  bond  between  the  a-  and  /^-carbon  atoms,  denoted 
by  J*^,  results  in  the  union  of  halogen  with  the  /?-carbon  atom. 
The  constitution  of  y^-iodopropionic  acid  is  deduced  from  its 
transformation  into  succinic  acid  in  the  following  way: 

CN|K^J  CH, .  CH, .  C00n->CX  •  CII, .  CII, .  COOH-> 

^COOH .  CH, .  CH, .  COOH. 

Succinic  acid 
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Acids  oontaining  more  than  one  Halogen  Atom  in  the  Molecule. 

181.  Isomerism  in  this  type  of  componnds  may  be  occasioned  by 
a  difference  in  position  of  the  halogen  atoms  in  the  molecule.    Addi- 


C|H,j 


Br. 


OuHt^OOtH 


Fig.  47.— Erucic  Acid. 
TVaiM- formula. 


CtH,f 


Kotated 


OaHii<X>,H 


CiHi, 


Fig.  48.— Dibkomoekucic 

Acid. 


OuHrfCOjH 


Fig.  49.— DiBKOMOKRucic 

Acid. 

Each  H-atom  in  corre8|>ondiDg 

position  to  a  Br-atom. 


tion  of  halogen  to  an  unsaturated  acid  results  in  the  formation  of 
a  compound  in  which  the  halogen  atoms  are  linked  to  neighbour- 
ing carbon  atoms. 


HALOGEN-SUBSTITUTED  ACIDS. 


2IS 


The  splitting  off  of  hydrogen  halide  from  acids  of  this  class  affords 
a  striking  example  of  the  value  of  stereochemistry  in  explaining  phe- 
nomena for  which  the  ordinary  constitutional  formulsB  are  unable  to 
account.    It  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  stereoisomerism 


CsHh 


+  Br,  = 


CnHrfCOjH 


Fig.  CM).— Brassidic  Atn>. 
Ctii-formula. 


C|Hn 


UoUted 


;;^ ^«s,i  Cu  H,K30,H 


CuHaCOtH 


FlO.   61.   DiBBOMOBRASSIDIC  ACID.      FlQ.  52.— DiBROMOBRASSIDIC   ACID 

One  H-atom  in  corresponding  position 
to  one  Br-atom. 


of  the  unsaturated  acids  that  the  dibromide  of  one  modification 
•plits  off  2HBr  yery  readily,  yielding  an  acid  with  a  triple  bond,  while 
with  the  dibromide  of  the  other  modification,  this  either  does  not  tnke 
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place  at  all,  or  only  with  great  difficulty.  An  example  of  this  i& 
afforded  by  erucic  and  brassidic  acids,  which  have  been  proved,  by  the 
method  indicated  in  146,  to  have  the  constitution 

CHitCH  :  CHCHmCOOH. 

On  addition  of  bi*omine,  and  subsequent  heating  with  alcoholic  potash 
at  150**- nO"*,  dibromoerucic  acid  easily  loses  2UBr,  yielding  beheiioltc 
acid,  CgHiT-CsC-CuHM.COOH;  while  under  the  same  treatment, 
dibromobrassidic  acid  splits  off  one  molecule  of  hydrobromic  acid, 
with  production  of  a  monobromoerucic  acid.  This  difference  is 
accounted  for  by  assigning  the  ^rafi9-formuta  to  erucic,  and  the  cU- 
formula  to  brassidic,  acid,  as  indicated  in  Figs.  47  to  52. 

In  the  formula  for  dibromoerucic  acid,  the  tetrahedra  may  be 
rotated  so  as  to  bring  each  Br-atom  above  a  H-atom  (170),  making  the 
elimination  of  2HBr  possible  (Figs.  48  and  49);  while  in  that  for 
dibromobrassidic  acid,  only  one  Br-atom  and  one  H-atom  can  be 
brought  into  the  **  corresponding  positions  **  to  one  another  (Figs.  51 
and  52). 

II.     XOHOBABIC  HTDR0ZT.ACID8. 

182.  The  hydroxy-acids  are  substauces  containing  one  or  more 
hydroxyl-groups  and  carboxyl -groups  in  the  molecule.  The 
general  methods  for  their  formation  depend  upon  the  introduction 
of  hydroxyl-groups  and  carboxyl-groups.  They  are  produced  in 
the  following  reactions. 

1.  By  the  careful  oxidation  of  polyhydric  alcohols: 

Cn,.CHOH.CH,OIl  ->  CII.CHOH.COOH. 

Propyieoeglycol  Lactic  acid 

2.  By  replacement  of  the  halogen  in  halogen-substituted  acids 
by  hydroxyl,  as  already  described  (166). 

3.  By  reduction  of  the  aldehydic  acids  and  ketonic  acids,  which 
contain  both  a  carboxyl-group  and  a  car  bony  1 -group: 

CH,.CO.COOH  +  211  =  CII,.CHOH.COOH. 

Pyroracemic  acid  Lactic  ackl 

4.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  acids  containing  an 
amido-group  in  the  alkyl-residue: 

NH,.CH,.COOH  +  HNO,  =  CH^OHCOOH  +  N,.f  H,0. 

Qlycocoll  QlycolUc  acid 
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5.  By  addition  of  hydrocyanic  acid  to  aldehydes  or  ketones, 
and  hydrolysis  of  the  nitrile  thus  obtained  (110,  3);  this  method 
yields  only  a-hydroxy-acids: 

C„H,,^  -CHO  +  HCN  =  C„n,„^,.  C^CN; 

Aldehyde  ^OH 

Qyanhydrin 

TT  TT 

C.H^+,-C^CN  +  2H,0  =  C„H„^.,-C^COOH  +  NH,. 

Cyanhydrin  a-Hydroxy-acId 

By  exchange  of  Br  for  OH,  acids  which  have  been  brominated  by 
the  method  described  in  178  jrield  hydroxy-acids  identical  with 
those  obtained  by  this  cyanhydrin  synthesis.  It  follows  that  in 
these  acids  the  bromine  is  in  union  with  the  a-carbon  atom. 

6.  Oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate  effects  the  direct 
replacement  of  hydrogen  by  hydroxyl  in  acids  containing  a  hydrogen 
«tom  linked  to  a  tertiary  carbon  atom : 

^g«>  CH-COOH  +  0     =     ^{{»>C(OH)-COOH- 

•  s 

Isobutyric  acid  a-Hydrozyisobutyric  acid 

PropertieB. 

183.  Different  compounds  are  obtained  from  the  hydroxy-acids 
by  substitution  in  the  hydroxyl-group  and  carboxyl-group.  When 
the  H-atom  of  the  hydroxyl-group  is  replaced  by  alkyl,  an  acid 
■ether  is  obtained : 

CH,OH.COOH  -►  CH,OC,H,.COOH. 

Glyoolllc  acid  Et by Igly collie  acid 

Like  an  ordinary  ether,  CnH,n^.i-0-C„II,^^.i,  ethylglycollic  acid 
cannot  be  saponified.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  II -atom  of 
the  carboxyl-group  is  exchanged  for  alkyl,  an  ester  is  produced : 

CH,oii .  coon  ->  cn^on .  cooc,h,. 

Ethyl  f^lycollate 

Like  other  esters,  these  compounds  can  be  saponified. 

The  introduction  of  hydroxyl  strengthens  the  fatty  acids  to  an 
extent  dependent  on  its  position  relative  to  the  carboxyl-group,  an 
«ffect  analogous  to  that  produced  by  the  halogens  (178).      This  is 
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Been  from  the  following  table,  containing  the  valaea  of  the  dia- 
sociation  oonstant,  JT,  for  several  acids: 


Name. 


Acetic  Acid 

Olvcollic  Acid  (Hydroxy acetic  Acid) 

Propionic  Acid    

Lactic  Acid  (a-Hydroxypropionic  Acid). . 
/Sf- Hydroxy  propionic  Acid 


Formula. 


CHjOOOH 

CHjOH-COOH 

CH,.CH,.OOOH 

CH..CHOH.COOH 

CH,OH.CH,.COOH 


0-00180 
0  0152 
000194 
0.0188 
0.00811 


On  heating,  the  a-hydroxy-acids  easily  lose  water,  two  mole- 
cules of  the  latter  being  simultaneously  split  off  from  two  molecules 
of  acid ;  this  reaction  takes  place  between  the  hydroxyl-group  of  one 
molecule  and  the  carboxyl-group  of  the  other.  In  this  way,  lactic 
acid  yields  laciide : 


CH,-CIIOnHOOC 


CILCHOOC 

.       . ,     J  =2H,0+      ^   I  I 

COO  H  HOl— CH-CIL  COO  — CH-CH,. 

Lactlde 

The  formula  of  this  compound  shows  that  it  is  a  double  estei,  its 
constitution  being  proved  by  its  behaviour  when  boiled  with  water 
or  dilute  acids;  like  the  esters,  it  is  saponified,  yielding  lactic  acid. 
/3'Ifydrozy-acids  readily  split  off  water,  with  formation  of 
unsaturated  acids: 


cii,ciicncoon 

i     I 

lOH  Ul 


H,0  +  CH,Cn:CHCOOH. 

CrotODic  acid 


^-Uydroxybutyric  acid 


When  a  )5-hydroxy-acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  a  10  percent,  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda,  it  is  partly  converted  into  an  aft-,  and  partly  into 
a  ^^'Unsaturated  acid,  while  a  portion  remains  unacted  upon.  An 
eqailibrium  is  thus  reached  : 

R.CHiCnCH.COOH  "^  R.CH,.CHOH.CH,.COOH  "^ 


^R.C'H,.CH:CH.COOn. 

If  this  reaction  is  really  a  reversible  one,  the  same  point  of  equilibrium 
should  be  reached  by  starting  from  the  hydroxy-acid,  or  from  either  of 
the  two  unsaturated  acids.  Fittig  proved  that  this  is  actually  the 
case. 
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y-  and  (^-hydroxy-acids  lose  water,  with  formation  ot  inner 
anhydrides,  called  lactones  (178  and  188) : 

CH,CH,CH,CO                   CH,CH,CH,CIO. 
I  l,=H.O+| , 


|0H  HIO 

Y'Hydioxjbuiyric  acid  Butyrolactooa 

GlycolUc  Acid,C,H,0,, 

184.  GlyooHtc  etcid  is  present  Id  unripe  grapes.    It  is  usnally  pre^ 
pared  by  treating  monochloroacetic  acid  with  caustic  potash: 


COOH.CH,ICl  +  riOH  =  COOH.CH,OH  +  KCl. 


Glycollic  acid  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at  80°;  it  is  very  readily 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  calcium  salt  dissolve  with 
difficulty  in  water.  When  distilled  in  vacuo,  glycollic  acid  splits  off 
water,  with  formation  of  glycollide: 


CH,0  IH  HOl  CO  CH,0  •  CO 

I         "^^^  I       =  2H,0  +   I  I 

00  0lHH0|CH,  COOCH, 

^"~"  GlycoUid© 

Lactic  Acids,  C,H,0,. 

185.  Two  lactic  acids  are  known,  differing  from  one  another 
in  the  position  occupied  by  the  hydroxyl-gronp;  they  are 
a-hydroxypropionic  acid,  CH,-CH0H'C001I,  and  /?-hydroxy- 
propionic  acid,  011,011  •  ClI,  •  COOH.  The  first  of  these  is  ordinary 
lactic  acid. 

a-Hvdroxypropionic  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by 
the  methods  described  in  182,  although  it  is  usually  prepared 
by  other  means.  In  presence  of  an  organized  ferment,  called  the 
**  lactic  acid  bacillus,"  certain  sugars,  such  as  milk-sugar,  cane- 
sugar,  and  grape-sugar,  undergo  "lactic  fermentation,"  the  prin- 
cipal product  being  lactic  acid.  These  bacilli  occur,  for  example, 
in  decaying  cheese,  and  cannot  live  in  a  solution  of  lactic  acid  of 
more  than  a  certain  concentration ;  in  order  to  make  fermentation 
^0  on,  chalk  is  added,  which  neutralizes  the  lactic  acid  formed. 
Lictic  acid  can  also  be  prepared  by  heating  glucose  or  invert- 
sugar  with  caustic  soda. 
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Lactic  acid  derives  its  name  from  its  presence  in  sour  milk, 
as  a  result  of  the  fermentation  of  the  milk-sngar  present.  The 
faint  acid  odour  possessed  by  sour  milk  is  due,  not  to  lactic  acid, 
but  to  traces  of  volatile  fatty  acids  simultaneously  formed;  lactic 
acid  itself  is  odourless.  Lactic  acid  also  occurs  in  other  fermented 
substances,  such  as  Savsrhrauty  and  in  large  quantities  in  ensilage, 
used  for  feeding  cattle,  which  is  prepared  by  submitting  piles  of 
grass,  clover,  etc.,  to  pressure. 

Lactic  acid  is  purified  by  distilling  the  aqueous  acid  at  very 
low  pressures  (1  mm.),  when  it  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline 
4solid  melting  at  18°.  It  is  more  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of 
a  colourless,  syrupy  liquid  of  strongly  acid  taste,  and  containing 
water.  When  heated  under  ordinary  pressure,  with  the  object 
of  removing  water,  it  is  partially  converted  into  the  anhydride 
(183)  even  before  complete  dehydration  has  taken  place;  this  can 
be  detected  by  the  diminution  of  the  acid-equivalent  on  titration. 
Its  zinc  salt  forms  well-Klefined  crystals  with  three  molecules  of 
water. 

The  constitution  of  lactic  acid  is  deduced  from  its  formation 
from  acetaldehyde  by  the  cyanhydrin  synthesis  (182,  5),  and  by 
the  oxidation  of  propyleneglycol.  When  lactic  acid  is  heated 
alone,  or  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  splits  up  into  acetaldehyde 
and  formic  acid : 

H 


CH,'CHO[H  COOHI    ->   CH,Cq  +  H-COOH 


This  decomposition  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  reversal  of  the 
cyanhydrin  synthesis,  and  is  characteristic  of  many  a-hydrozy- 
acids. 

H 
Lactic  acid,  CH,.C«COOH,  contains  one  asymmetric  carbon 

OH 

atom.  In  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  53,  it  ought 
to  exist  in  'three  isomeric  modifications ;  all  of  these  are  known. 
Ordinary  lactic  acid,  obtained  by  synthesis  or  fermentation,  is 
raceniic;  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  equal  quantities  of  the  dextro- 
acid  and  Isevo-acid,  and  is  therefore  optically  inactive.  The 
dextro-lactic  and  laevo-lactic  acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  inactive 
modification  by  methods  described  in  196.      The  dextro-rotatory 
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Tariety  is  a  constituent  of  meat-juices,  and  is  therefore  sometimes 
caUed  sarcolactic  acid. 

186.  It  has  just  been  stated  that  synthesis  yields  inactive 
lactic  acid.  It  is  usually  not  possible  to  prepare  optically  active 
products  from  inactive  substances  by  wholly  chemical  means. 
Since  the  inactive  modification  consists  of  equal  parts  of  dextro- 
rotatory and  laevo-rotatory  substance,  both  of  these  must  be 
formed  in  equal  quantities  in  the  synthesis.  The  question  arises, 
why  this  is  so,  and  an  insight  into  the  phenomenon  is  afforded 
by  a  consideration  of  the  following  examples. 

The  nitrile  of  lactic  acid  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  hydro- 
cyanic acid  to  acetaldehyde  (182,  5),  the  structural  formula  of 
which  is  represented  in  Fig.  53 : 


GH, 


CHal 


d  ^ 


/V' 


Fio.  58. 

ACKTALDBBTDB. 


GHi 


or 


Fio.  54. 
Lactonitrilb. 


OH 
Fio.  55. 
Lactonitrtle 


The  addition  of  H  •  CN  can  take  place  in  two  ways ;  the  oxygen, 
which  is  doubly  linked  to  the  central  carbon  atom  of  the  figure, 
becomes  severed  either  from  the  bond  c,  or  d.  In  the  first  case, 
the  group  CN  becomes  linked  to  c  (Fig.  54),  and  a  hydroxyl- 
group  is  formed  at  d;  in  the  second  case  this  is  reversed  (Fig.  55). 
The  configurations  thus  obtained  are  mirror-images  of  each  other, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  coincide;  they  represent  asymmetric 
C-atoms. 

The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  both  active  components  is 
thus  evident,  and  that  these  must  be  formed  in  equal  amounts  is 
seen  by  a  consideration  of  the  probability  of  their  formation.  This 
is  alike  for  both,  since  d  and  c  occupy  similar  positions  with 
respect  to  a  and  b,  and  there  is  therefore  no  tendency  for  the 
oxygen  to  remain  linked  to  the  one  more  than  to  the  other. 

In  the  example  just  given,  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  has 
reaalted  from  an  addition-reaction.  The  following  is  an  example 
of  the  formation,  by  substitution,  of  a  compound  containing  such 
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Br  CH 

an  atom,  a-bromopropionic  acid,   it  >  C  <  nr\f\TTf  can  be  obtained 

/•IT  f^TI 

from  propionic  acid,  ^h^^^COOH*    ^7  replacement  of  He  and 

Hd  respectively,  two  acids  of  opposite  rotation  are  produced,  the 

probability  of  the  formation  of  one  being  equal  to  that  of  the 

formation  of  the  other. 

Compounds  containing  an  asymmetric  carbon  atom  can  also 

result  from  the  splitting-ofl  of  a  group,  as  in  the  formation  of 

CH  H 

methylethylacetic    acid,    rj  i|  >C<qqqtt,    from    methylethyl- 

2      5 

c 
CH  COOH 

malonic  acid,  q  jf  ^^*^COOH'  ^^  '^^®  ^'  ^^«'     ^^®  probability 

d 

that  this  will  take  place  at  c  and  at  d  is  equal,  so  that  an  inactive 
mixture  is  produced. 

When  optically  active  lactic  acids,  and  optically  active  sub- 
stances in  general,  are  strongly  heated,  they  are  converted  into  the 
optically  inactive  modification,  containing  equal  proportions  of  the 
dextro-modification  and  Isdvo-modification.  This  necessitates  the 
conversion  of  one-half  of  the  optically  active  substance  into  its 
optical  isomer,  it  being  sufficient  that  two  of  the  groups  or  atoms 
linked  to  the  asymmetric  C-atom  should  change  places.  In  order  to 
convert  Fig.  56  into  its  mirror-image,  Fig.  57,  it  is  only  essential, 
for  example,  for  B  and  D  to  exchange  positions.      This  can  only 


Fio.  56.  Fig.  57. 

happen  through  a  breaking  of  the  bonds  between  B  and  D  and  the 
carbon  atom,  for  a  period  however  brief,  followed  by  a  reunion, 
either,  as  at  first,  B  to  J  and  D  to  d,  or  in  the  reverse  order, 
D  to  (  and  B  to  d.  In  consequence  of  the  similarity  of  the  posi- 
tions occupied  by  b  and  d  with  respect  to  a  and  c,  the  probability 
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of  tbe  union  of  B  with  b  and  D  with  d  is  equal  to  that  of  the  union 
of  D  with  b  and  B  with  d.  As  a  result  of  this,  dextro-rotatory  and 
kevo-rotatory  molecules  are  formed  in  equal  numbers,  so  that  after 
heating,  the  substance  is  optically  inactive. 

Optical  inactivity  is  sometimes  developed  without  the  aid  of  heat. 
Walden  found  that  the  dextro-rotatory  isobutyl  ester  of  bromopro- 
pionic  acid,  CHs*CHBr*C00C4H»,  and  some  other  compounds  contain- 
ing a  Br-atom  in  union  with  an  asymmetric  Oatom,  became  optically 
inactive  through  being  kept  for  three  or  four  years  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature. The  velocity  of  transformation  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
for  most  substances  too  small  to  be  appreciable  after  the  lapse  of  even 
long  periods— and^  only  measurable  at  higher  temperatures,  which 
have  an  accelerating  effect  upon  most  reactions — has  in  these  cases  a 
measurable  value. 

187.  /H'ffydf'oxi/propionic  acid^  or  hydracrylic  acid,  has  the  formula 
CHaOH-OHa-COOH,  and  is  a  type  of  the  /5-hydroxy-acid8.  It  can  be 
'synthesized  from  ethylene  by  the  addition  of  hypochlorous  acid,  UOCl, 
treatment  of  the  addition-product  with  potassium  cyanide,  and 
hydrolysis  of  the  resulting  nitrile: 

CH, : CH.  ->  CH.OH . CH.Cl  ->  CH.OH •  CH, •  CN ->  CH.OH  OH,. OOOH. 
Ethylene         Olycolchlorhydrin  Gljrcolcyanhjdrin  ^.Hyd^oxypropioIlic 

This  compound  can  also  be  obtained  from  y^iodopropionic  acid.  It 
has  a  syrupy  consistency,  and  chiefly  differs  from  a-hydroxypropionio 
acid  in  being  decomposed  on  heating,  with  loss  of  water  and  formation 
of  acrylic  acid  (188). 

Aldol  (115)  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  fi-hydroxybtUyric  acid^ 
CHfCHOH-CHfCOOH,  which  easily  loses  water,  forming  crotonic 
acid.  The  constitution  of  /S^-hydroxybutyric  acid  follows  from  its 
formation  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  ketouic  acid,  aceto- 
aoetic  acid  (886). 

LactoneB. 

188.  It  was  mentioned  (178  and  183)  that  the  ^^-hydroxy- 
acids  lose  water  very  readily,  with  formation  of  lactones.  So  great 
is  this  tendency  that  some  ;/-hydroxy-acids,  when  set  free  from 
their  salts,  at  once  split  off  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  a 
lactone.  This  phenomenon  is  another  example  of  the  readiness 
with  which  ring-compounds  containing  four  carbon  atoms  are 
formed  (169).  In  many  cases  the  ;/-hydroxy-acids  are  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  only  in  the  form  of  esters,  salts,  or  amides. 
The  lactones  are  stable  towards  an  aqueous  solution  of  sodium 
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carbonate,  but  are  converted  by  the  hydroxides  of  the  alkali-metals 
into  salts  of  ;^-hydroxy-acids;  this  reaction  proves  their  constitu- 
tion. They  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  inner  esters  of  the  hydroxy- 
acids. 

The  lactones  can  be  prepared  by  several  methods.  Thus,  acids 
containing  a  double  bond  at  the  fiy-  or  ;^<y-position  are  readily  con- 
verted into  lactones  by  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
formation  of  lactones  in  this  way  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  addi- 
tion of  the  carboxyl-group  at  the  double  bond: 

Rdk:CHCH,CO  =  RCHCH.CH.CO. 


HO 


LI  ' 


i 


Unsaturated  acids  ^^^  (180)  can  be  obtained  by  several  methods, 
one  being  the  action  of  aldehydes  upon  sodium  succinate  in  presence 
of  acetic  anhydride : 

CH.cS  +  HjCCOOH    _    CH,.c5hC.000H 


H,CCOO|h|. 


HjCCOOH  |0H 

Aldehyde        Succinic  acid 


By  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water,  there  results  a  lactone-acid, 

CH.CHCHCOjH 

CH, 

O— CO 
which,  on  dry  distillation,  loses  CO*,  yielding  the  unsaturated  aoid: 

CH,.CH.CH.|CO;|H 

in,  -♦  CH, .  CH:  CH  •  CH,  •  COOH. 

o-(!jo 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  lactones  is  the  reduction 
of  ;^-ketonic  acids,  the  synthesis  of  which  will  be  described  later. 
<^-  and  6-lactones  are  also  known. 

On  boiling  with  water,  the  lactones  are  partly  converted  into 
the  corresponding  hydroxy-acids;  the  quantity  of  acid  formed  is 
in  part  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  water  present.  A  state  of 
equilibrium  is  arrived  at  between  the  acid,  and  the  lactone  -{- 
water: 

CH,OHCH,CH,COOH^CH,CH,CH,CO  +  H,0. 

Y-Hydroxybutyric  acid  |  i 

Butyro  lactone 
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If  the  molecular  concentration  per  litre  of  the  ;^-hydroxybutyric 
aoid  is  A,  and  if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  time  /,  x  molecules  have  been 
converted  into  lactone,  the  velocity  of  lactone-formation  at  that 
instant,  s,  is  given  by  the  following  equation,  in  which  k  is  the 
reaction  constant: 

8  =  k{A  —  x). 

But  the  reverse  also  takes  place,  the  acid  being  regenerated  from 
the  lactone  and  water.  If  the  lactone  is  dissolved  in  a  large  excess 
of  water,  no  appreciable  error  is  introduced  by  assuming  the 
quantity  of  the  latter  to  be  constant.  The  velocity  «'  of  this  reverse 
reaction  is  then  represented  by  the  equation 

O        ^—     K   Xy 

in  which  i'  is  again  the  reaction  constant.  The  total  velocity  of 
the  lactone-formation  for  each  instant  is,  tberefore,  equal  to  the 
difference  between  these  velocities: 

«  —  «'  =  -^  =  k{A  —  a:)  —  i'a:    .     .     .     .     (1) 

When  equilibrium  is  reached,  a  =  s';  and  if  the  value  of  x  at  this 
point  has  become  equal  to  x^ ,  then 

k{A  -  X,)  -  k\  =  0,    or    1^  =  2^        .     •     (2) 

Equations  1  and  2  can  be  solved  for  k  and  k\  The  same 
method  of  calculation  may  be  applied  to  ester-formation  from  acid 
and  alcohol,  by  which  the  reaction  constant  of  the  ester-formation, 
and  of  the  ester-decomposition,  can  be  computed. 

The  lactones  form  addition-products  with  hydrobromic  acid  as 
well  as  with  water,  yielding  ;/-bromo-acids,  the  constitution  of 
which  follows  from  their  reconversion  into  lactone  (178).  The 
lactones  also  form  addition-products  with  ammonia,  yielding  the 
amides  of  the  ^^-hydroxy-acids. 

m.  DIBASIC  HYBR0ZT.A0ID8. 

189.  The  simplest  member  of  this  series  is  tartronic  aeidy 
COOH'CHOH-COOH.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  oxide 
of  silver  upon  bromomalonic  acid,  and  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at 
187*  with  evolution  of  CO..  The  glycollic  acid,  OH.OHCOOH,  thua 
formed,  at  once  loses  water,  yielding  a  polymer  df  glycollide  (184). 
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190.  A  snbstance  of  greater  importance  is  malic  acid,  G^H^O^, 
which  is  present  in  various  nnripe  fruits,  and  is  best  prepared  from 
unripe  mountain-ash  berries.  It  is  a  crystalline  solid,  melting  at 
100°,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Natural 
malic  acid  is  optically  active. 

It  is  possible  to  prove  in  several,  ways  that  malic  acid  is 
hydroxysuccinic  acid,  COOH  •  CHOH .  CH,  •  COOH.  Among  these 
are  its  reduction  to  succinic  acid  by  heating  with  hydriodic  acid, 
and  its  conversion  into  monochlorosuccinic  acid  by  the  action  of 
phosphorus  pentachloride,  etc.  Its  alcoholic  character  is  indicated 
by  the  formation  of  an  acetate  when  its  diethyl  ester  is  treated 
with  acetyl  chloride. 

The  formation  of  fumaric  and  malei'c  acids  from  malic  acid 
under  the  influence  of  heat  has  been  already  mentioned  (170).  In 
addition  to  the  natural  laBvo-rotatory  acid,  both  a  dextro-rotatory 
and  an  inactive  modification  are  known.  The  latter  can  be  split 
up,  by  fractional  crystallization  of  its  cinchonine  salt,  into  its  two 
optically  active  components.  As  seen  from  its  structural  formula, 
malic  acid  contains  an  asymmetric  C-atom. 

Tartaric  Adds,  C,H,0,. 

191.  Four  acids  of  this  composition  are  known;  all  have  the 
constitutional  formula 

COOH .  CHOH .  CHOH .  COOH. 

They  are  called  dextro-rotatory  tartaric  acid,  Icevo-rotatory  tar- 
taric acid,  racemic  acid,  and  mesotartaric  acid;  the  last  two  are 
optically  inactive.  Their  constitution  is  proved  by  their  formation 
from  the  dibromosuccinic  acids — obtained  from  fumaric  or  maleic 
acids  by  the  action  of  bromine — by  boiling  their  silver  salts  with 
water,  as  well  as  by  their  production  from  glyoxal  by  the  cyan- 
hydrin  synthesis.  The  inactive  modifications  are  produced  by  these 
reactions  (186). 

In  accordance  with  the  constitutional  formula  given  above,  the 
tartaric  acids  contain  two  asymmetric  C-atoms  in  the  molecule, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  consider  how  many  stereoisomers  are  theo- 
retically possible. 

The  formula  of  a  substance  of  this  kind  may  be  represented  by 
C{abc) — C{(ief).    The  groups  linked  to  the  asymmetric  C-atoms  are 
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in  this  general  formula  dissimilar;  the  two  asymmetric  C-atoms 
are  assumed  to  be  unlike.  Since  the  mode  of  arrangement  of  the 
groups  relative  to  each  of  these  C-atoms  results  in  dextro-rotation 
and  IsBYO-rotation  respectively^  the  following  combinations  are 
possible  in  the  molecule  of  a  substance  containing  two  asymmetric 
C-atoms: 


C{dbc) 
C(def) 

1 
Dextro 

2 
Dextro 

3 
Tiffivo* 

4 
Tiffivo 

Dextro 

TiflBVO 

Tiffivo 

Dexti 

There  are^  therefore^  four  isomers  possible,  apart  from  the  optically 
inactive  modifications  containing  equal  quantities  of  two  of  these 
(1  and  3,  2  and  4). 

Since  tartaric  acid,  however,  contains  two  similar  asymmetric 
C-atoms,  that  is  to  say,  asjrmmetric  C-atoms  in  union  with  similar 
groups,  2  and  4  become  identical,  leaving  so  far  three  isomers  pos* 
sible.  1  and  3  being  able  to  unite,  to  form  a  racemic  compound, 
the  total  number  of  possible  isomers  is  raised  to  four: 


12  3  4 

CH(OH)(COOH)     Dextro    Dextro    Lebvo     inactive  combina- 

H(OH)(COOH)     Dextro    L»vo        L»vo       tion  of  1  and  3 


I 


The  four  acids,  C^H,0, ,  mentioned  above,  correspond  in  their 
properties  to  the  four  theoretically  possible  isomers.  Dextro- 
tartaric  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids  must  be  represented  respectively 
by  1  and  3,  since  in  these  both  C-atoms  rotate  the  plane  of  polar- 
ization in  the  same  direction,  and  should,  therefore,  reiu force 
one  anjther^s  influence.  The  optically  inactive  mesotartaric  acid, 
whose  two  oppositely  rotatory  C-atoms  neutralize  each  other,  is 
represented  by  2.     Finally,  the  isomer  4  is  racemic  acid. 

An  important  difference  exists  between  the  two  optically  inactive 
isomers,  racemic  and  mesotartaric  acid.  The  former,  obtained  by 
mixing  equal  quantities  of  the  dextro-acid  and  Isevo-acid,  can  be 
split' up  into  its  components;  the  latter,  consisting  only  of  one 
kind  of  molecules,  cannot  be  split  up.     The  rotation  caused  by 
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the  dextro-acid  is  equal  in  amount  but  opposite  in  sign  to  that 

caused  by  the  IsBvo-acid. 

Emil  Fischer  has  introduced  a  simple  mode  of  writing  the 

spacial  formulae  of  optically  active  compounds,  of  which  frequent 

use  will  be  made  later.     His  representation  in  space  of  two  C-atoms 

Cabc 
in  union,  in  a  compound  I       ,  is  shown  in  Fig.  58  (169). 

Cabc 


If  the  two  bonds  uniting  the  two  carbon  atoms  are  supposed  to 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  then  the  positions  of  a  and  c  are  to 
the  back,  and  of  &  to  the  front.  If  a,  b,  and  c  are  imagined  to  be 
projected  upon  the  plane  of  the  paper,  and  a  and  c  simultaneously 
so  altered  in  position  that  they  lie  in  the  same  straight  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  vertical  axis,  and  b  lies  in  this  axis  produced,, 
then  projection-figure  I  is  obtained: 


a- 


d- 


a 

e b 

e 6 


I. 


a 

IL 


If  Fig.  58  is  rotated  round  its  vertical  axis,  so  that  a,  for  example,, 
lies  in  front  of  the  plane  of  the  paper,  Fig.  59  is  obtained,  the  projec- 
tion of  which  is  represented  by  II.  These  apparently  different  con- 
figurations are  identical. 
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For  a  chain  of  seyeral  carbon  atoms,    e.g.,   fonr>   there  is 
obtained  in  an  analogous  way  the  projection-figure 


This  will  be  understood  if  it  is  imagined  that  the  figures  on  p.  200 
(Fig.  33)  are  so  placed  that  the  plane  in  which  the  carbon  bonds 
lie  is  at  right  angles  to  that  of  the  paper,  and  the  figures  in  this 
position  are  projected  in  the  manner  just  described. 

The  projection-formulae  for  the  four  isomeric  tartaric  acids  are 
obtained  in  the  following  way.  If  the  projection-figure  for  two 
asymmetric  C-atoms  is  divided  in  the  middle  of  the  vertical  line^ 
and  the  upper  half  of  the  figure  rotated  through  180°  in  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  the  similar  grouping  of  HO,  H,  and  GOOH 
about  the  asymmetric  C-atoms  in  both  halves. 


HO- 


H      and      HO- 


COOH 


"H, 


COOH 


indicates  that  both  C-atoms  rotate  the  plane  of  polarization  in  the 
nune  direction.  We  shall  arbitrarily  assume  that  this  grouping 
occasions  dextro-rotation. 

When  the  two  carbon  atoms  again  become  united  with  one 
another,  by  transposing  one  of  the  halves  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
the  following  figure  resulls,  and  is  therefore  the  projection-formula 
for  the  dextro-rotatory  acid : 

COOH 


H- 
HO 


OH 
H 


COOH 
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The  groupiug  with  respect  to  the  two  G-atoms  in  the  Isbvo- 
rotatory  acid  must  be  the  mirror-image  of  that  in  the  dextro- 
rotatory (63);  thus, 


OH        and 


H- 


OH 


COOH  COOH 

The   combination   of  these  two   gives  the  following  projection- 
formula  for  the  IsBvo- rotatory  acid : 

COOH 


HO- 
H- 


H 
OH 


COOH 

These  representations  of  the  constitutions  of  dextro-tartaric 
and  IsBvo-tartaric  acid  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  altering  their 
position  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,'*'  and  are  therefore  different. 

When  the  acid  contains  a  dextro-rotatory  and  a  Isevo-rotatory 
C-atom,  as  in  mesotartaric  acid,  the  arrangement  of  the  groups 
will  be 

Dextro  LasTo 


HO 


H 


11 


COOH 
and  their  projection-formula 

HO 
HO- 


OH, 


COOH 


COOH 

II 

H 


COOH 


*  These  projectioD-formalsB  can  be  made  to  coiDcide  bj  rotating  one  of  them 
through  180*  about  the  line  HO— H.  It  will  be  seen  from  a  model,  howeyer, 
that  the  spadal  formulsB  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  bj  this  treatment.  To 
determine  whether  this  is  possible  for  spacial  formuls  by  means  of  projection* 
formnlae,  it  is  only  admissible  to  transpose  the  latter  in  the  plane  of  the  paper. 
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The  projection-formula  for  racemic  acid  is 

Dextro  Lbvo 

COOH  COOH 


H- 
HO- 


OH 


-H 


+ 


HO- 

H- 


COOH 


H 
OH 


COOH 


Deztro-tartario  Aoid. 


192.  The  acid  potassium  salty  C^H^O^K^  is  present  in  the  jnice 
of  grapes,  and  during  alcoholic  fermentation  is  deposited  on  the 
bottom  of  the  casks,  being  even  more  sparingly  soluble  in  dilute 
alcohol  than  in  water.  The  crude  product  is  called  "  argol ";  when 
purified,  it  is  known  as  **  cream  of  tartar."  To  obtain  dextro- 
tartaric  acid,  the  crude  argol  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
the  acid  precipitated  as  calcium  tartrate,  CaC^H^O, ,  with  milk  of 
lime.  After  washing,  the  calcium  salt  is  treated  with  an  equi- 
valent quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  calcium  sul- 
phate, and  sets  free  the  tartaric  acid;  this  can  be  obtained  by 
evaporation  in  the  form  of  large,  transparent  crystals,  free 
from  water  of  crystallization,  and  having  the  composition 
C4H.O.. 

Dextro-tartaric  acid  melts  at  170°,  is  very  readily  soluble  in 
water,  to  a  less  extent  in  alcohol,  and  is  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
heated  above  its  melting-point  under  atmospheric  pressure,  it 
loses  water  and  yields  various  anhydrides,  according  to  the  intensity 
and  duration  of  the  heating.  On  heating  further,  it  turns  brown, 
with  production  of  a  caramel-like  odour,  and  at  a  still  higher  tem- 
perature, chars,  with  formation  of  pyroracemic  and  pyrotartaric 
acids.  It  can  be  converted  into  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of 
certain  bacteria. 

In  addition  to  the  acid  potassium  salt  may  be  mentioned  the 
neutral  potassium  salt,  C^H^O.K,,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water, 
and  potassitim  antimonyl  tartrate, 

2[COOK.CHOH.CHOII.COO(SbO)]  +  H,0, 

On  account  of  its  medicinal  properties,  the  latter  is  known  as  ^^  tar- 
tar emetic. '^  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  acid  potassium  tartrate  with 
antimony  oxide  and  water,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water. 
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The  precipitation  of  hydroxides  from  metallic  salts— copper 
hydroxide  from  copper  sajphate^  for  example — is  often  prevented 
(161)  by  the  presence  of  tartaric  acid.  The  liquid  obtained  by  dis- 
solving copper  sulphate^  tartaric  acid^  and  excess  of  caustic  potash 
in  water,  is  called  "  Fehling's  solution."  It  is  an  important  means 
of  testing  the  reducing  power  of  compounds,  since  reducing-agents 
precipitate  yellowish-red  cuprous  oxide,  or  its  hydroxide,  from  the 
dark -blue  solution.  In  this  alkaline  copper  solution  the  hydroxyl- 
groups  of  the  central  C-atoms  have  reacted  with  the  copper 
hydroxide,  since  one  gramme-molecule  of  neutral  alkali  tartrate 
can  dissolve  one  gramme-molecule  of  copper  hydroxide.  These 
copper  alkali  tartrates  have  also  been  obtained  in  a  crystalline 
form;  for  example,  the  compound  C^H,0,Ma,Cu  +  2H,0  is  known, 
and  to  it  must  therefore  be  assigned  the  constitutional  formnU 

^     OCH-COONa  ,   ,^  ^ 
^<O.CH.COONa  +  '^«°- 

In  aqueous  solution  this  compound  is  ionized  into  Ka',  and  the 

OCH-COC 
complex  union  Cu<^  CH-COCy*     "^^^^  ^*  shown  by  the  following 

facts.  First,  the  solution  no  longer  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for 
copper  ions;  although  the  liquid  is  alkaline,  copper  hydroxide  is  not 
precipitated.  Second,  when  the  solution  is  electrolyzed,  the  copper 
goes  towards  the  anode.  This  has  been  proved  by  KiisTiB  by  the  aid 
of  the  apparatus  shown  in  Fig.  GO.    One  U-tube  contains  copper  so^ 


Fig.  60. — Elbctroltsts  of  an  Alkalinb  Coppkr  Solutioh. 


phate  solution  at  6;  the  other,  Fehling's  solution  at  d\  into  both  limbs 
of  each  is  then  carefully  poured  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate,  a  and  c. 
The  common  surfaces  of  the  sodium  sulphate  and  copper  sulphate 
solutions  in  the  two  U-tubes  lie  in  the  same  horizontal  plane.  When 
an  electric  current  is  passed  through  the  tubes,  preferably  arranged  in 
parallel,  and  not  in  series,  a  different  effect  is  produced  on  the  poei- 
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tion  of  the  surfaces  of  the  copper  solutions  in  each  tube.  In  the  cop- 
per sulphate  solution,  a  rise  in  level  takes  place  at  the  cathode,  since 
the  Cu-ions  are  cations,  and  tend  towards  the  cathode.  The  reverse 
effect  is  observed  in  the  Fehling's  solution,  showing  that  here  the  cop- 
per forms  part  of  the  anion. 

Moreover,  the  colour  of  Fehling^s  solution  is  a  much  more  intense 
blue  than  that  of  a  copper  sulphate  solution  of  equivalent  concentra- 
tion, which  is  evidence  of  the  presence  in  Fehling^s  solution  of  a  com- 
plex ion  containing  copper. 

Fehling^s  solution  decomposes  on  standing,  so  that  it  is  best  pre- 
pared as  required.  Ost  has  discovered  a  much  more  stable  alkaline 
<!opper  solution,  which  can  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  of 
Feeling.  It  is  a  mixture  of  copper  sulphate  with  acid  and  neutral 
carbonates  of  potassium,  and  contains  a  soluble  double  carbonate  of 
copper  and  potassium. 

LflBVO-tartaxio  Aoid. 

LmvO'tartaric  add  is  obtained  from  racemic  acid.  With  the 
exception  of  their  causing  opposite  rotation,  and  the  fact  that  the 
salts  formed  by  the  IsBvo-acid  with  the  optically  active  alkaloids 
differ  in  solubility  from  those  derived  from  the  dextro-acid  (196), 
the  properties  of  the  IsBvo-acid  and  its  salts  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  dextro-modification  and  its  salts. 

Bacemic  Acid. 

193.  It  has  been  already  stated  (186)  that  optically  active  sub- 
stances can  be  conyerted  by  the  action  of  heat  into  optically  inactive 
compounds;  that  is,  changed  into  a  mixture  of  the  dextro-modifi- 
cation and  IsBVo-modification  in  equal  proportions.  This  change 
is  often  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  certain  substances;  thus, 
dextro-tartaric  acid  is  easily  converted  into  racemic  acid  when 
boiled  with  excess  oif  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  soda. 
Meflotartaric  acid  is  formed  at  the  same  time  (194). 

The  optical  inactivity  is  occasioned  by  conversion  of  one  half  of 
the  dextro-acid  into  the  kdvo-modifioation.    If  formula  I  represents 

COOH  COOH 


HO- 


OH        HO- 
H  H- 


-H 
-OH 


COOH  COOH 

L  n. 
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the  deztro-acid,  then  formula  II  will  correspond  with  the  IsBvo-acid, 
and  the  formulse  show  that  the  exchange  of  groups,  by  which  an 
active  compound  is  converted  into  its  optical  isomer  (186),  must  in 
this  instance  take  place  at  both  asymmetric  Oatoms,  in  order  that 
the  deztro-acid  may  yield  its  Isevo-isomer. 

Racemic  acid  is  not  so  solnble  in  water  as  the  two  optically  active 
acids,  and  differs  iu  crystalline  form  from  them;  the  crystals 
have  the  composition  ^C^H^O,  +  2H,0.  Many  of  its  salts  contain 
amounts  of  water  of  crystallization  differing  from  those  in  the  salts 
of  the  corresponding  optically  active  isomers.  Racemic  acid  is 
proved  to  consist  of  two  components  by  its  synthesis  from  solu- 
tions of  the  dextro-acid  and  the  IsBvo-acid.  If  the  solutions  are 
concentrated,  heat  is  developed  on  mixing,  and  the  less  solnble 
racemic  acid  crystallizes  out.  Bacemic  acid  can  also  be  split  up 
into  the  two  optically  active  modifications. 

Although  racemic  acid  in  the  solid  state  differs  from  both  deztro- 
tartaric  acid  and  IsBvo-tartaric  acid,  yet  in  solution,  or  as  ester 
in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  seems  only  to  be  a  mixture  of  them;  at 
least,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  produced  by  it  in  dilute 
solution  corresponds  to  the  molecular  formula  C^H^O,,  and  the 
vapour  density  of  its  ester  to  single,  instead  of  to  double,  molecules. 

The  term  ^<  racemic''  is  applied  to  substances  whose  optical 
inactivity  is  occasioned  by  their  consisting  of  isomers  of  equal  and 
opposite  rotatory  power  in  equimolecular  proportions.  This 
phenomenon  was  first  observed  by  Pasteur  in  his  researches  on 
racemic  acid  (196). 

Mesotartario  Acid. 

194.  Mesotartaric  acid,  like  racemic  acid,  is  optically  inactiye, 
but  cannot  be  split  up  into  optically  active  components.  It  is 
formed  when  dextro-tartario  acid  is  boiled  for  several  hours  under 
a  reflux-condenser  with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  soda  (193). 

If  formula  I  is  assigned  to  dextro-tartaric  acid,  it  is  evident  that 
COOH  COOH 


HO- 


■OH 


HO- 


HO- 


COOH 
I. 


COOH 
II. 
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to  oonyert  it  into  mesotartaric  acid,  formula  II,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  two  groapB  in  union  with  a  single  asymmetric  0-atom  to  change 
places,  while  racemic  acid  can  only  result  through  exchange  of  the 


CO-OH 


-f-20H     = 


COOH 


Fig.  61.— MalbIc  Acid. 


CO'OH     H 


or 


;:^^co-OH 


COOH 


COOH 


Fio.  92. — ^Mesotabtaric  Acid.    Fig.  68.— Mesotartaric  Acid. 


gronpa  linked  to  both  C-atoms.  This  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  that  when  dextro-tanaric  acid  is  heated  with  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  boiled  with  dilute  caustic  soda,  mesotartaric  acid  is  first 
formed,  and  racemic  acid  only  after  prolonged  heating. 

The  acid  poiassium  sail  of  mesotartaric  acid  is  readily  soluble 
in  cold  water,  difFering  in  this  way  from  the  corresponding  salts 
of  the  other  tartaric  acids. 
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196.  This  Tiew  of  the  stracture  of  the  tartaric  acids  is  in  complete 
accord  with  their  relation  to  famaric  and  maleic  acid  (170),  which, 
on  treatment  with  a  dilate  aqaeous  solution  of  potassiam  perman- 
ganate, yield  respectively  racemic  and  mesotartaric  acid  by  addition 


HO'CO 


+  2(0H),= 


COOH 


Fio.  64. — FuMABic  Acid. 


H    HOCO 


+ 


COOH     H' 

OH 
Fio.  66. — Backm ic  Acid. 


CO-OH 


of  two  hydroxyl-groape.  Addition  of  20H  to  maleic  acid  may  result 
from  the  breaking  of  the  bond  1,  r  or  2,  2'  in  Fi;;.  61,  with  produc- 
tion of  the  configurations  represented  iu  Fi;;d  62  and  63.  The 
projection-formuisB  oorrresponding  to  Figs.  62  and  63  are : 
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H 


OH 


HO- 
HO 


-COOH  H- 

and 
<:;00H  H- 


H 
I. 


-COOH 


-OOOH 


OH 
11. 


These  apparently  different  configurations  are  identical,  as  may  be 
easily  seen  by  writing  the  first  in  another  way  (p.  228) : 

OH 


COOH- 
COOH- 


H 
-H 


OH 

If  the  last  projection-formula  is  rotated  in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
through  180°,  it  will  coincide  with  II.  A  comparison  of  this  scheme 
with  that  in  194  shows  it  to  be  the  configuration  representing  meso- 
tartaric  acid.  It  follows  that  addition  of  two  hydroxyl-groups  to 
maleic  acid  produces  only  mesotartaric  acid. 

A  different  result  is  obtained  by  addition  of  two  OH-groups  to 
famaric  acid,  as  will  be  seen  from  Figs.  64  and  65. 

By  the  breaking  of  the  bonds  1,  1',  or  2,  2'  by  addition,  two  con- 
figurations are  obtained  which  cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  rotation. 
This  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  projection-formula: 

COOH  COOH 


HO- 


HO- 


-H 
-COOH 


HO- 


H 
OH 


H 


-OH 


COOH 
COOH 


OOOH- 


H- 


COOH 


HO- 


OH 


-OH 


H 


COOH 


A  comparison  of  these  with  those  on  p.  281  shows  that  the  former 
represent  dextro-tartaric  and  Isevo-tartaric  acids. 
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Baoemic  Substances,  and  their  Separation  into  Optically  Active 

Constituents. 

196.  Experience  has  shown  that  optically  active  isomers, 
rotating  the  plane  of  polarization  in  opposite  directions,  display 
no  difference  in  their  other  physical  or  in  their  chemical  proper- 
ties. They  have  the  same  solubility,  boiling-point,  and  melting- 
point;  their  salts  crystallize  with  the  same  number  of  molecules  of 
water  of  crystallization,  etc.  It  foUows  that  the  separation  of  an 
optically  inactive  substance  into  its  optically  active  components 
cannot  be  effected  by  the  ordinary  methods,  since  these  are  based 
on  differences  in  physical  properties. 

Pasteur  has  put  forward  three  methods  for  effecting  this 
separation.  The  first  of  these  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  salts 
of  racemic  acids  sometimes  crystallize  from  solution  in  two  forms^ 
one  corresponding  to  the  dextro-salt,  andonetothelsBvo-salt;  these 
may  subsequently  be  mechanically  separated.  Pasteur  showed 
this  for  sodium  ammonium  racemate,  CgHgO„Na,(NHJ,-j- 2H,0. 
Van  't  Hoff  proved  later  that  crystals  of  the  dextro-tartrate  and 
IsBvo-tartrate  are  only  obtained  from  this  solution  at  temperatures 
below  28°,  this  being  the  transition-point  for  these  salts  ("Inor- 
ganic Chemistry,'*  70): 

2Na.NH,C,H,0..4H,0  :^  C3H30„Na,(NHJ,.2H,0  +  6H,0. 

Deztro-  +  Ibbvo-  Na-NH4-tartrate  Ka-NH4-raoemate 

Fig.  66  represents  the  crystal-forms  of  the  two  tartrates,  the 
difference  between  them  being  due  to  the  positions  of  the  planes 
a  and  b.  The  crystal-forms  are  mirror-images  of  one  another, 
and  cannot  be  made  to  coincide. 

Pasteur's  second  method  of  separation  depends  upon  a  differ- 
ence in  solubility  of  the  salts  of  the  optically  active  acids,  when 
they  contain  an  optically  active  base.  So  long  as  the  base  with 
which  a  dextro-acid  or  a  laevo-acid  is  united  is  optically  inactive, 
as  in  the  metallic  salts,  the  internal  structure  of  the  molecule 
remains  unchanged;  the  constitution  of  the  salt-molecules,  like 
that  of  the  free  acids,  may  be  represented  by  configurations  which 
are  the  mirror-images  of  one  another.  But  this  is  not  so  when 
the  dextro-acid  and  the  Isevo-acid  have  united  with  an  optically 
active  (for  example,  a  dextro-rotatory)  base;  the  configurations  of 
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the  salt-molecules  are  then  no  longer  mirror-images  of  one  another, 
iind  identity  of  physical  properties  must  of  necessity  cease. 

Bacemic  acid  can  in  this  way  be  separated  by  means  of  its 
cincbonine  salt,  since  cinohonine  Ifevo-tartrate  is  less  soluble  than 
the  deztro-tartrate,  and  crystallizes  out  from  solution  first. 
Strychnine  may  be  advantageously  used  in  the  separation  of  lactic 
acid  into  its  componente,  and  other  examples  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  cited. 

The  conversion  of  optically  active  substances  into  others  whose 
confignrationa  are  no  longer  mirror-images  of  one  another,  can  be 


^ 


Fia.  60.— Cuyn'Ai/-roBXB  at  thk  Bodiuh  Akmonicic  Tabtratbs. 

effected  in  other  ways;  thus,  in  the  case  of  acids,  by  the  formation 
of  an  ester  with  an  optically  active  alcohol  The  velocity  of  ester- 
formation  with  an  optically  inactive  alcohol  must  be  the  same  for 
both  isomers,  on  account  of  the  perfectly  symmetrical  structure  of 
the  esters  formed;  but  with  an  optically  active  alcohol  the  two 
isomers  are  not  esterified  at  the  same  rate,  since  the  compounds 
formed  are  no  longer  mirror-images  of  one  another.  Makl'Kwald 
has  shown  that  when  racemic  mandelic  acid  (347,  3)  is  heated  for 
one  hour  at  155'  with  menthol  (363),  an  active  alcohol,  the  non- 
eetenfied  acid  is  l^evo- rotatory. 

Whilst  the  liolubility  of  optical  i:>omers  in  an  optically  inactive 
solvent  is  the  same,  it  must  be  different  in  an  optically  active 
solvent.  For,  it  is  evident  that  the  solubility  of  a  compound  de- 
pends on  the  configuration  of  its  molecules  as  well  as  on  thoiie  uf 
the  solvent,  eince,  on  the  one  hand,  the  solubility  of  utimbnt  is  in 
genera]  dissimilar,  and,  on  the  other,  the  same  tiubstance  diitsolves 
in  different  solvents  in  wholly  different  prop^^rtions.  It  is  tmo 
that  optically  active  isomers  have  a  j>erfectly  similar  structnre,  b 
in  relation  to  an  optically  active  solvent  their  configuratiou  i 
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different;  so  that  they  behave  towards  it  like  ordinary  isomers, 
and  must,  therefore,  have  different  solubilities.  Kippiko  and 
Pope  have  proved  this  for  sodium  ammonium  racemate  by  frac- 
tional crystallization  from  a  solution  of  dextrose,  which  is  dextro- 
rotatory; in  the  first  fractions  they  found  a  marked  preponderance 
in  the  amount  of  the  dextro-rotatory  salt. 

The  third  method  of  separation  devised  by  Pasteur  depends 
on  the  action  of  mould-fungi  {Penicillium  glaucum),  or  of  bacteria. 
Thus,  when  racemic  lactic  acid  in  very  dilute  solution  is  treated 
with  the  Bacillus  acidi  lavolactici,  after  addition  of  the  necessary 
nutriment  for  the  bacteria,  the  optically  inactive  solution  becomes 
laevo-rotatory,  since  only  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  is  converted  by 
the  bacilli  into  other  substances.  A  dilute  solution  of  racemic 
acid,  into  which  traces  of  the  mould-fungus  PenictlUum  glaucum 
have  been  introduced,  becomes  laevo-rotatory,  since  the  fungus 
propagates  itself  with  decomposition  of  the  dextro-rotatory  acid. 

The  second  and  third  methods  of  separation  are  alike  in  prin- 
ciple. During  their  growth,  the  bacteria  and  fungi  develop  sub- 
stances called  enzymes,  which  decompose  compounds  in  a  way 
hitherto  unexplained.  These  enzymes  are  optically  active;  hence, 
a  difference  in  their  action  on  the  optical  isomers,  analogous  to  that 
described  above,  is  to  be  expected. 

197.  When  a  racemic  substance  is  liquid  or  gaseous,  it  consists 
only  of  a  mixture  of  the  two  isomers;  an  example  of  this  was 
cited  in  connection  with  racemic  acid  in  solution,  and  in  the  form 
of  esters  (193).  If  the  substance  is  crystalline,  there  are  three 
possibilities. 

First,  the  individual  crystals  may  be  dextro-rotatory  or  tevo- 
rotatory,  so  that  the  two  modifications  can  be  mechanically 
separated.  This  is  expressed  by  the  statement  that  the  racemic 
substance  is  a  conglomerate  of  the  isomers. 

Second,  it  may  be  a  true  compound  of  the  dextro-m edification 
and  laevo-modification,  a  racemic  compound,  the  formation  of 
which  may  be  compared  to  that  of  a  double  salt,  when  a  solution 
containing  two  salts  is  allowed  to  crystallize  under  certain  condi- 
tions. 

The  third  possibility  is  also  analogous  to  the  crystallization  of 
salt-solutioDs,  whereby  crystals  are  sometimes  obtained  containing 
both  salts,  but  in  proportions  varying  in  different  crystals.     It 
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sometimes  happens  that  the  salts  crystallize  together  in  all  propor- 
tions, but  usually  these  can  vary  only  between  certain  limits. 
The  simultaneous  crystallization  of  salts  in  this  way  gives  rise  to 
the  so-called  mixed  crystals.  When  this  occurs  with  optical 
isomers,  pseudoraceniic  mixed  crystals  result. 

Which  of  these  three  kinds  of  crystals  crystallize  from  a  given 
solution  or  fused  mass  of  a  racemic  subsfance — a  conglomerate,  a 
racemic  compound,  or  pseudoracemic  mixed  crystals — depends 
upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystallization  takes  place,  and 
upon  other  conditions.  An  example  of  this  has  been  already 
mentioned,  sodium  ammonium  racemate ;  when  concentrated  above 
28**  the  racemate  crystallizes  from  the  solution  of  this  salt;  below 
this  temperature  a  mixture  of  the  individual  tartrates — the  con- 
glomerate—is obtained. 

Bakhuis  Roozeboom  has  indicated  a  general  method  of  distin- 
guishing between  these  three  classes  of  compounds.  For  a  con- 
glomerate, this  is  simple.  A  saturated  solution  is  made;  it  will  be 
of  necessity  optically  inactive,  and  saturated  alike  for  the  dextro- 
rotatory and  for  the  IsBVo-rotatory  body.  If  now  the  solid 
dextro-compound  or  IsBvo-compound  is  added,  and  the  mixture 
shaken  up,  nothing  further  will  dissolve,  since  the  liquid  is  already 
saturated  with  the  two  isomers;  the  amount  of  dissolved  substance 
is  still  the  same,  and  the  solution  remains  optically  inactive.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  a  racemic  compound  was  present,  although  the 
solution  was  saturated  in  the  first  instance  with  respect  to  this,  it 
is  unsaturated  with  respect  to  the  two  optically  active  modifica- 
tions; addition  of  the  solid  dextro-rotatory  or  laevo-rotatory  sub- 
stance would  cause  a  change  in  the  total  quantity  of  solid  dissolved, 
and  the  liquid  would  become  optically  active.  The  methods 
employed  to  detect  pseudoracemic  mixed  crystals  are  sometimes 
less  simple. 

lY.    POLYBASIC   HYDBOXY-ACIDS. 

198.  Of  these  acids  it  will  be  sufficient  to  describe  the  tribasic 
citric  acid,  C^HgO^ ,  which  is  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  is  also  found  in  cows^  milk.  It  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  of  unripe  lemons,  in  which  it  is  present  to  the  extent  of 
6-7^.  The  tricalcium  salt  of  citric  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  but  very  slightly  in  boiling  water;  this  property  is  made 
use  of  for  its  separation  from  lemon  juice,  the  acid  being  obtaiBi 
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in  the  free  state  by  the  subsequent  addition  of  snlpharic  acid. 
Another  technical  method  for  its  preparation  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  certain  mould-fungi  {Citromyces  pfefferianus  and 
C.  glaher)  produce  considerable  quantities  of  citric  acid  from 
glucose  or  sugar. 

Citric  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  a  method  which 
proves  its  constitution.  On  oxidation,  symmetrical  dichlorhydrin, 
CH,C1.CH0H.CH,C1  (162),  is  converted  into  symmetrical  di- 
<5hloroacetone,  CH,C1  •  CO  •  CH,C1.     The  cyanhydrin  synthesis  con- 

OH 
Terts  this  into   CH,C1  •  C^CH,C1,  which,   on   hydrolysis,    yields 

OH 

the  hydroxy-acid,  CH,C1  •  C^CH,CL      On  treatment  of  this  com- 

^COOH 

pound  with  potassium  cyanide,  a  dicyanide  is  formed,  which  is 

converted  by  hydrolysis  into  citric  acid : 

CH,  •  CN      CH,  •  COOH 

A  .OH  ^  A. OH 

Y^COOH  "^  V  COOH  • 
CH,  •  CN      CH,  •  COOH 

The  alcoholic  character  of  citric  acid  is  indicated  by  the  reac- 
tion of  its  triethyl  ester  with  acetyl  chloride,  an  acetyl-componnd 
being  formed. 

Citric  acid  forms  well-defined  crystals  containing  one  molecule 
of  water  of  crystallization,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystallization  at  130°,  and  melts  at 
IbV.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  lemonade,  and  in  calico- 
printing. 

y.  Amro^AciBs. 

199.  The  amino-acids  contain  one  or  more  amido-groups  in 
direct  union  with  carbon.  They  are  of  physiological  importance, 
since  many  of  them  result  from  the  decomposition  of  albumins, 
and  some  of  them  also  occur  in  nature.  They  can  be  obtained 
synthetically  by  the  following  methods. 

1.  By  the  action  of  the  halogen-substituted  fatty  acids  on 
ammonia,  a  method  analogous  to  the  formation  of  amines: 


H,N  H  +  CI  1I,C .  COOH  =  H,N  •  CH,  •  COOH  +  HCl. 
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2.  By  redaction  of  oximes  with  sodium  amalgam: 
R.C(NOH).COOH  +  4H  =  R.CHNH,.COOH  +  H,0. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  method  for.  converting  ketonic  acids  into 
amino-acids. 

3.  a-Amino-acids  are  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon 
the  cyanhydrins  of  aldehydes  or  ketones,  and  subsequent  hydrolysis 
of  the  nitrile-group : 

H  /H 

CH,  •  C/     -»  CH  •  C^OH ;     +  NH,  -» 

Acetaldehjde  Lactonitrile 

-*  CH,  •  Cf^NH.  ->  CH,  •  C^NH,    . 
\CN  \COOH 

Alanine  nitrile  Alanine 

The  amino-acids  possess  two  opposite  characters;  they  form 
salts  with  both  acids  and  bases,  and  are  therefore  both  basic  and 
acidic  at  the  same  time. 

Replacement  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  amido-group  by  radicles 
yields  amino-acids  of  a  more  complicated  character.  Thus,  like 
ammonia,  with  acid  chlorides  they  yield  an  acid  amide,  in  which 
one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  amido-group  has  been  replaced: 


R.C0C1  +  HHN.CH,.C00H  =  R.C0.NH.CH,.C00H  +  HC1. 


Compounds  of  this  kind  are  therefore  both  amino-acids  and  acid 
amides. 

Amino-acids  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  amido-group  is 
replaced  by  alkyl  are  also  known.  They  are  obtained  by  the  action 
of  amines,  instead  of  amihonia,  on  the  halogen-substituted  acids: 

(cn,),y  hTcI|h,c  ■  coon  =  (cii,),n.ch,.cooh  +  hci. 


The  amino-acids  undergo  most  of  the  decompositions  charac- 
teristic of  amines;  thus,  with  nitrous  acid  they  yield  hydroxy- 
acids,  just  as  the  amines  yield  alcohols. 

The  same  remarkable  difference  of  properties,  occasioned  by 
the  position  of  the  amido-gi-oups  relative  to  the  carboxyl-groups, 
is  displayed  by  the  amino-acids,  as  has  been  described  in  178  and 
183  in  connection  with  the  halogen-substituted  acids  and  hjdroxy- 
acids.     The  a-amino-acids  readily  yield  anhydrides  (acid  w* 
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by  the  elimination  of  two  molecules  of  water  from  two  moleculeB 
of  acid : 


CH,  •  NH  H  HO  00  CH,NHOO 

I     ' I       =  2H,0  +  i  J.     . 

CO  OH  H  HNCH,  '  CO HNCH, 


The  )5-amino-acids  easily  split  off  ammonia,  with  formation  of 
unsaturated  acids.  In  this  way,  )5-aminopropionic  acid,  obtained 
from  /^-iodopropionic  acid,  is  converted  on  heating  into  acrylic 
acid  and  ammonia: 


NH,  .CH,.CHH|  -COOH  =  NH,  +  CH,:CH   COOH. 


Like  the  ;/-hydroxy-acids,  the  ^/-amino-acids  yield  inner  anhy- 
drides; these  substances  are  called  lactams  on  account  of  their 
similarity  to  the  lactones: 

CH,  •  CH,  •  CH,-  CO  CH,  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  CO 

I      l_  =  H,0  +   I 


NHH  OH 


NH 


Y-Aminobutjriic  acid  TiactAm  of  Y-Amlnobutyiic  acid 

The  esters  of  amino-acids  can  be  obtained  in  the  usual  way,  by 
dissolving  the  acids  in  absolute  alcohol  and  treating  this  solution 
with  hydrochloric-acid  gas  (97).  The  salts  of  hydrochloric  acid 
are  the  primary  products  (e.g.,  HC1-NH,'CH, -COjC^H^,  the 
hydrochloride  of  glycocoll  ester),  because  the  amido-group  in  these 
esters  has  its  usual  basic  properties.  The  esters  themselves  are 
prepared  from  these  salts  by  treating  them  in  aqueous  solution  with 
a  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  hydroxide  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, and  immediately  extracting  the  liquid  with  ether.  EifiL 
Fischer  has  proved  that  these  esters  are  very  useful  for  the  purifica- 
tion and  separation  of  amino-acids.  This  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  chemistry  of  protei'ds,  which  are  split  up  into  a  series  of 
these  acids  by  the  action  of  acids  or  of  bases. 

Individual  Members. 

200.  OlycocoU,  or  aminoacetic  acid,  NH,'CH,*COOH,  can  be 
obtained  by  boiling  glue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  with  barium 
hydroxide;  it  owes  its  name  to  this  method  of  formation,  and  to  its 
sweet  taste  {yXvKvi,  sweet;  KoXXa,  glue).    It  is  also  prepared  from 


hippurir  twid^  vhici  is  ppesent  in  the  uritie  of  hor«^  iwid  may  ho 
Ifx^ed  npon  a£  glyoocoll  in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen  atom??  of 
the  mnido-gronp  has  heen  replitced  hy  hen^oyl,  l\H^OO;  hippurio 
acid  ba£  therefore  the  formnla  C,H,  00  XH  0H,OO(>U.  %nA.  like 
mil  Acid  smides,  when  hoOed  with  dilnte  acids,  splits  np  with  uddi- 
tian  of  the  elements  of  watex: 

C,H,CO  ^TH  CH,  COOH  =  C.H,  COOH  +  XH,  CH,  OOOH. 

OH  H  B«»«oiciio*d  ai>'<Hvou 

Hippmic  acid 

Glyoocoll  can  be  synthetically  prepareil  by  the  aotion  of 
ammonia  on  monochloroacctic  acid. 

Glyoocoll  is  a  crystalline  solid,  and  melts  at  4:^i"  with  decom- 
position; it  is  very  readily  soluble  in  ^-ater,  and  innolnhle  \\\ 
absolute  alcohol.  Like  many  amino-aoids,  it  forms  a  well-orvstaU 
lized,  blue  copper  salt,  soluble  with  difllonUy  in  water,  iind 
obtained  by  boiling  copper  carlH)nate  with  a  Holntion  <)f  j^lyeoeoU, 
It  crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  of  cryRtallisatlrtti,  ami 
has  the  formula  (NH,Cn,COO),Cu  -f  H,0. 

BetdinSy  C^HjjNO, ,  is  a  derivative  of  trimothyl>(lyf^onnll ;  It  )m 
found  in  the  juice  of  the  sugar-beet,  and  antMinnilateM  ht  tlio 
molasses  during  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  It  must  bn  looked 
upon  as  an  inner  ammonium  salt, 


(CII,),NCn,(;0 

on     oifT 


since  it  is  syiithetically  obtaine^I  from  trimfjthylamino  t;y  i)w  t^AUm 
of  monochloroacetic  acid,  with  frlimination  of  Hi']: 

(CHj,N  +   ciCH/COOH  =  rr;ii,;,N'r;H,'r;o 

CI       II 

This  reaction  is  analogon.^  Ui  thft  int#;racti/>fi  fft  alkyl  hftVuU^  ar»/l 
tertiary  amines,  yielding  the  «»Ite  of  th^  HUifnornnm  ^#*w.. 

Betmine  fonas  l^v'g^  cry^nai.^  wif,h  fm^.  mol^/yf]**  fft  ^af^r,  vhk'h 
it  loaea  at  100%  or  when  aJl/>w^i  fy,  ^tar^/J  //7*,t  ^nlphntU-.  n/'Vl,  ^fn 
headng,  it  decompr»6K9,  with  iorrhs^tifir,  ^f  *t\mf'*h'j\?tm\t\^.. 

eomtatnitaiw  anak^r^  V/ that  ^f  i-^A.r.^;   f.haft  h,  \nMif  mM§ 
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ammoninm  bases.  These  compounds  have  the  general  name 
betai'nes. 

Alanine,  or  a-aminopropionic  acid,  CH,CH(NH,)COOH,  is 
synthetically  prepared  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  a-chloro- 
propionic  acid. 

Leticine,  or  a-aminoisobutylacetic  acid, 

(CH,),CH  •  CH,  •  CH(NH,)  •  COOH, 

results  along  with  glycocoll  from  the  decomposition  of  albumins  by 
the  action  of  acids  or  alkalis,  or  by  putrefaction.  It  is  syntheti- 
cally obtained  from  isovaleraldehyde-ammonia  by  the  action  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  resulting  nitrile : 


(CH,),CH.CH,.C^  0H+  H  CN 


NH, 

Isovaleraldehyde-ammonia 

-» (CH,),CH.CH,CH(NH,).CO,H. 

Leucine 

Oxidation  with  manganese  dioxide  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  con- 
verts leucine  into  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  valeronitrile: 

HT|CO,|h 


N 


H,  +  00 


=  C,H,.CN  +  CO,  H-2H,0. 


It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  oxidation  a  substance  is  obtained 

which   does  not   contain   oxygen.      The  leucine   obtained    from 

albumins  is  optically  active;  its  formula  contains  an  asymmetric 

carbon  atom. 

Asparagine  is  often  present  in  sprouting  seeds;  to  the  extent  of 

20-30^  in  dried  lupine  seeds.     It  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 

CONH 
amic    acid    (165)   of  aminosuccinic  acid,   C,H,(NH,)  <p^^u% 

since  on  hydrolysis  it  is  converted  into  aminosuccinic  acid 
{aspariic  acid),  COOH  CHCNHJCH,- COOH,  whose  structure  is 
inferred  from  its  conversion  into  malic  acid  bv  treatment  with 
nitrous  acid.  Asparagine  prepared  from  seeds  is  sometimes 
dextro-rotatory,  but  generally  laevo-rotatory.  The  former  is  sweet, 
the  latter  tasteless. 

Homologous  with  asparagine  is  glutamine,  which  is  also  present 
in  the  seeds  of  sprouting  plants.  It  is  the  amic  acid  of  a-amino- 
glutaric  acid,  COOH  •  CH(XH,)  •  CH,  CH,  •  COOH. 
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Diamino-acids  are  also  obtained  by  the  splitting  up  of  proteids; 
thus,  lysine,  CjH,^N,0,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  acids  on 
albumins.  Putrefaction-bacilli  decompose  it  with  formation  of 
pentamethylenediamine  (162),  and,  as  it  is  an  acid,  it  is  probable 

that  it  has  the  formula  NH,CH,.(CH,),.CH  <co5h'  *^^  ^  *^ 

ae-diaminocaproic  acid. 

Ornithine  is  the  next  lower  homologue  of  lysine;  it  hac  the 
formula  C,H„N,0,  or  NH, -CH^-CH,  CH,- CH(NH,) -COOH; 
by  the  action  of  bacteria  it  yields  putrescine  or  tetramethylene- 
diamine  (162).  Its  structure  is  proved  by  Emil  Fischer^s 
synthesis  (328). 

Diazoacetic  Ester. 

801.  CuBTius  has  obtained  a  yellow  oil  of  characteristic  odour  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  the  ethyl  ester  of  glycocoll;  this  sub- 
stance explodes  on  heating,  and  has  the  formula  C4H8N9OS.  The 
method  of  its  formation,  and  its  constitutional  formula,  are  indicated 
in  the  following  equation : 

C.H.OOC.CH,.NH,  +  HNO,  =  C,H,OOC.CH<' ||  +  2H,0. 
Glycocoll  ester  ^N 

It  is  called  diazoacetic  ester  ;  its  constitution  is  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  its  two  nitrogen  atoms  are  replaceable  by  two  monovalent  groups 
or  elements;  thus,  on  heating  with  water,  it  is  converted  into  the  ethyl 
ester  of  glycollic  acid : 


C,H500C.CH<:^ 


N 

II 

N 


+  gjj  =  C,H500C.CH<gjj  +  N,. 


In  this  way  it  yields  monochloroacetic  ester  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  di-iodoacetic  ester  with  iodine.  The  hydrogen  atom  of  the 
OHNs-group  is  replaceable  by  metals,  sodium  dissolving  in  diazoacetic 
ester  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 


DIALDEHYDES  AlTD  DIKETOKES ;    HALOOEN-SVBSTIT VIED 

ALDEHTDE8  AND  KETONES. 


Dialdehydet. 

202.  Only  the  simplest  member  of  the  series  of  dialdehydes, 
glyoxaly  is  known.     It  is  a  combination  of  two  aldehyde-groups 

^"^C — C^Q .     It  is  usually  prepared  by  carefully  floating  a  layer 

of  water  on  the  surface  of  strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  tall  glass 
cylinder,  and  pouring  ethyl  alcohol  on  the  surface  of  the  water, 
care  being  taken  that  the  layers  do  not  mix.  The  nitric  acid  and 
alcohol  diffuse  into  the  water;  the  alcohol  is  slowly  oxidized,  with 
formation  of  glyoxal,  glycollic  and  oxalic  acids,  and  other  substances. 
Glyoxal  is  a  colourless,  amorphous  substance;  when  moist, 
it  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  very  slowly  after  complete  drying 
in  vacuo  at  110-120°.  Its  combining  with  two  molecules  of  sodium 
hydrogen  sulphite,  and  its  yielding  a  dioxime,  prove  it  to  bo  a 
double  aldehyde.  It  also  undergoes  the  other  reactions  peculiar 
to  the  aldehydes,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  silver  mirror.  On 
oxidation,  it  takes  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  yielding  oxalic  acid,  of 
which  it  is  the  dialdehyde.  On  treatment  with  caustic  potash, 
glyoxal  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid,  one  aldehyde-group  being 
reduced  and  the  other  oxidized.  This  reaction  may  be  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  an  addition -product  with  water  is  formed, 
in  accordance  with  the  scheme 

H    H 

h-G 

11      H      =      CH,OH-COOH. 

^      ^  Glycollic  acid 


+ 

H,   0 
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Diketonet. 


203.  The  diketones  contain  two  carbonyl-groups,  whose  relative 
positions  detennine  the  methods  of  preparation  of  these  com- 
pounds, and  their  properties.     1 : 2-Diketone8  are  known  contain- 

12  12  3 

ing  the  group  —CO  •  CO—;  1 : 3-diketone8  with  —CO  •  CH,  •  CO— ; 

12  8  4 

1 : 4-diketones  with  — CO  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  CO — ;  and  so  on. 

1 :  2" Diketones  cannot  be  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  chlorine 
from  the  acid  chlorides  by  the  action  of  a  metal. 


RC0Cl  +  Na,  +  C10CR, 


a  method  which  naturally  suggests  itself.  Their  preparation  has 
to  be  effected  by  the  action  of  amyl  nitrite  and  a  little  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  a  ketone,  whereby  one  of  the  CH,-groups  is  con- 
verted into  C=NOH. 


RCOC 


^'       ->      RCOC-R' 

I 

NOC.H„  NOH 


U 
0 


'ft*-*!! 


These  compounds  are  called  isonitroaoketones.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  oxime-group  is  split  off  as  hydroxyl- 
amine,  with  formation  of  the  diketone.  The  keioaldehydes, 
which  are  both  ketones  and  aldehydes,  and  contain  the  group 

— CO-C^^,  can  also  be  obtained  by  this  method. 

Diacetyly  CH,*  CO  *  CO  •  CH,,  can  be  prepared  from  methylethyl- 
ketone  in  the  way  described  above.  It  is  a  yellow  liquid  with  a 
pungent,  sweetish  odour,  and  is  soluble  in  water;  its  vapour  has 
the  same  colour  as  chlorine.  Diacetyl  boils  at  88°,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0*973  at  20°.  Its  behaviour  is  that,  of  a  sub- 
stance containing  two  carbonyl-groups;  it  adds  on  2HCN,  yields  a 
mono-oxime  and  a  di-oxime,  etc.  The  two  carbonyl-groups  are 
shown  to  be  next  to  each  other  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  perox- 
ide, which  converts  it  quantitatively  into  acetic  acid ; 

CH,  •  CO—  CO  •  CH,  __^  opH  .  CO  •  OH 
+    OH  OH        •-^2CH,   CU   UH. 
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1 : 3'Diketofies  can  be  prepared  by  a  condensation-method  dis- 
covered by  Claisen,  which  is  of  general  application.  He 
employs  sodium  ethoxide  as  the  condensing-agent,  an  addition- 
product  being  formed  when  this  substance  is  brought  into  contact 
with  an  ester: 

0  Na  /^^* 


'0C.H.  +  0C.H,-»-<^\gg||»- 


This  addition-product  is  then  treated  with  a  ketone  B'-GO'CH,, 
whose  methyl-group  reacts  in  such  a  way  as  to  eliminate  two  mole- 
cules of  alcohol,  with  formation  of  a  condensation-product : 

ONa 

On  treatment  of  this  compound  with  a  dilute  acid,  the  sodium 
atom  is  replaced  by  hydrogen.  This  might  be  expected  to  produce 
a  compound  containing  a  hydroxyl-group  in  union  with  a  doubly- 
linked  carbon  atom;  it  has  been  already  mentioned  (136)  that 
compounds  of    this  type  are    as    a    rule   unstable,   the    group 

OH 
— C=CH —  passing  into  — CO — CH, — .     This  rule  holds  good  in 

^OH 
the  present  instance,  KC=OH-CO'R'  yielding  a  1 : 3-diketone, 
KCO— CH,— CO  R'. 

Another  method  for  the  preparation  of  1 : 8-diketones  is  the  action 
of  acid  chlorides  on  the  sodium  compounds  of  acetylene  homologaes : 


CH,.(CH,)4CaCjNa_-f^liOC.CH,-->CH,.(CH,)4.C=C.CO.CH,. 
Sodio-n-amjlacetylene   Acetyl  chloride 

By  treating  this  ketone  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  water  is 
added  on,  and  the  desired  diketone  obtained : 

CH,.(CH,)4C=C.C0.CH,  =  CH,.(CH,)4C0.CH,.C0.CH,. 
+     O    H, 

These  diketones  have  a  weak  acidic  character,  their  dissocia- 
tion constants,  which  have  been  determined  for  some,  including 
acefiflacefone,  Cn,COCH,CO -CH,,  being  very  small.  They 
contain  two  H-atoms  replaceable  by  metals — those  of  the  methy* 
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lene-group  between  two  negative  carbonyl-groups;  for  if  it  were 
the  other  hydrogen  atoms  which  could  be  thus  exchanged  for 
metals,  there  is  no  reason,  since  they  are  of  equal  value,  why  two, 
and  only  two,  should  be  replaceable. 

Acetylacetone  is  obtained  by  the  condeusation  of  ethyl  acetate  and 
acetone  in  the  manner  described  above.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of 
agreeable  odour ;  B.P.  137**,  so.  gr.  0-979  at  15*.  When  boiled  with 
water,  it  splits  up  into  acetone  and  acetic  acid,  this  reaction  affording 
another  example  of  the  instability  of  compounds  containing  a  carbon 
atom  loaded  with  negative  groups. 

Among  the  salts  of  acetylacetone  may  be  mentioned  the  copper 
salt,  (CsHtOOsCu,  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water ;  and  the  vola- 
tile aluminium  salt,  (C»HtOs)sAI.  By  a  determination  of  the  vapour 
density  of  this  compound.  Combes  has  shown  that  the  aluminium 
atom  is  trivalent.  Many  of  these  salts  are  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  benzene,  chloroform,  or  other  organic  solvents;  this  makes 
it  doubtful  whether  they  are  true  salts. 

As  a  type  of  the  1 :  ^-diketones  maj;  be  cited  acetonylacetone, 
CH,-CO-CH,-CH,-CO-CH,,  the  preparation  of  which  wiU  be 
described  later  (235).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  agreeable  odour; 
B.P.  193°,  sp.  gr.  0-970  at  21°.  Acetonylacetone  and  other 
1 : 4-diketones  jrield  a  variety  of  compounds  containing  a  closed 
chain,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  391-393. 


Halogen-tnbttitnted  Aldehydes. 

204.  Chloral  or  trichloroacetaldehyde,  CC1,-C^q,  is  of  great 

importance  from  a  medical  standpoint.  With  one  molecule  of 
water  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound,  which  is  used  as  a  soporific 
under  the  name  chloral  hydrate,  and  is  technically  prepared  by 
saturating  ethyl  alcohol  with  chlorine.  The  alcohol  must  be  as 
free  from  water  as  possible,  and  the  chlorine  must  be  carefully 
dried.  At  first  the  reaction-mixture  is  artificially  cooled,  but  after 
a  few  days  the  process  becomes  less  energetic,  and  the  temperature 
is  slowly  raised  to  60°,  and  finally  to  100°. 

This  reaction  may  be  explained  by  assuming  that  the  alcohol  is 
first  converted  into  aldehyde,  which  is  then  transformed  into 
acetal,  dichloroacetal,  and  trichloroacctal;  the  last  compound  is 
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converted,  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  produced,  into  chloral  alcohol- 

a^e,  CC1,'CH<  VJVf    *•      Dichloroacetal  and  other  intermediate 
products  of  this  reaction  have  been  isolated : 

in  TT 

CH,.  CH,OH  +  C1,=CH,-  CH<I^L  +  HCl  =  CH,-  Cg  +  2HC1 ; 

Alcohol  Aldehyde 


H|     H 


^A  =  CH..OH<°^.J;+H.O, 


OH.OH<Og;|'  -  CH01,CH<»C.H.  _ 

Acetal  Dichloroacetal 


Tiichloroacetal  Chloral  alcoholatb 

The  final  product  of  chlorination  is  a  crystalline  mixture  of 
chloral  alcoholate,  chloral  hydrate,  and  trichloroacetal,  from 
which  chloral  is  obtained  by  treatment  with  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  It  is  an  oily  liquid  of  penetrating  odour,  boiling  at 
97°,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-512  at  20°.  When  treated 
with  water,  it  is  converted  with  evolution  of  heat  into  the  well- 
ciystallized  chloral  hydrate.     To  this  compound  is  assigned  the 

OH 
formula   CC1,'CH<qtt,  as   it  does  not  show  all  the  reactions 

peculiar  to  aldehydes.  Thus,  it  does  not  restore  the  red  tint  of  a 
solution  of  magenta  (366)  which  has  been  decolourized  with  sul- 
phurous acid  (116,  3).  Chloral  hydrate  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
few  known  compounds  containing  two  OH-groups  in  union  with  a 
single  C-atom  (233  and  237). 

Chloral  further  possesses  the  aldehyde  reactions;  for  instance, 
it  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  formation  of  a  mirror, 
and  is  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  trichloroacetic  acid.  Solutions  of 
the  alkalis  decompose  it  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  formation  of 
chloroform  and  formic  acid : 


CCl,- 
+    H 


gO      =      CCl.H  +  HC<gH- 
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On  account  of  its  purity,  chloroform  prepared  in  this  manner  is 
preferred  for  pharmaceutical  use. 

The  formation  of  chloroform  from  chloral  by  the  action  of 
alkaline  liquids  suggested  the  use  of  chloral  as  a  soporific,  it  being 
expected  that  the  alkaline  constituents  of  the  blood  would  decompose 
it  with  the  formation  of  chloroform,  thus  generating  the  latter  in  the 
body  itself.  Liebreich  showed  that  chloral  has  in  fact  a  soporific 
action,  but  more  recent  investigation  has  proved  this  to  be  independ- 
ent of  the  formation  of  chloroform,  since  the  chloral  is  eliminated 
from  the  system  as  a  complicated  derivative,  urochloralic  acid. 

Halogen-tubttituted  Ketones. 

806.  An  example  of  this  class  of  compounds,  dichloroacetone, 
OH«Cl*CO*CHtCl,  was  mentioned  in  198.  Variously  substituted 
ketones,  some  of  which  have  a  powerful  odour,  are  obtained  from 
acetone  by  direct  chlorination. 


ALDEHTDE  AHD  KETONE  ALCOHOLS  OB  SVOABS. 

206.  The  term  ^^ sugars''  formerly  included  compounds  con- 
taining six,  or  a  multiple  of  six,  carbon  atoms,  and  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  in  the  proportions  to  form  water.  To  this  they  owed  the 
name  carbohydrates.  When  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  the  sugars 
containing  a  multiple  of  six  carbon  atoms  decompose,  taking  up 
the  elements  of  water,  with  formation  of  carbohydrates  containing 
six  carbon  atoms: 

C,.H„0„  +  H.0  =  2C.H^0^ 

Cane-BUffar 

The  latter  had  the  general  name  monosaccharides^  while  those 
containing  n  X  6  carbon  atoms  were  called  polysaccharides. 
Among  the  monosaccharides  were  grape-sugar,  or  glucose,  and 
fruit-sugar,  or  fructose,  both  with  the  formula  C^H^O,;  the 
polysaccharides  included  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar,  with  the 
formula  C„H„Oii,  and  starch  and  cellulose,  {Gfi^fi^j.y  <>'  ^^- 
known  molecular  weight. 

Many  monosaccharides  containing  six  carbon  atoms  have  been 
prepared  since  1887,  chiefly  through  the  researches  of  Emil 
Fischer,  and  several  new  saccharides  containing  more  or  less  than 
six  carbon  atoms  have  also  been  discovered.  The  constitution 
of  most  of  these  compounds  has  been  determined  with  great 
certainty,  so  that  a  new  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  chemistry 
of  the  sugars,  and  the  definition  of  these  substances  from  a  chemical 
standpoint  has,  therefore,  undergone  considerable  modification. 

The  monosaccharides  are  aldehyde  alcohols  or  ketone  alcohols 
containing  one  or  more  hydroxyl-groups,  one  of  which  is  directly 
linked  to  a  carbon  atom  in  union  with  carbonyl.  The  characteristic 
group  of  these  compounds  is  therefore  — CHOH — CO — . 

Nomenclature  and  General  Properties  of  the  Monoiei  and  their 

Deriyatiyet. 

207.  The  monosaccharides  have  now  the  general  name  monoses: 
when  they  are  aldehydes  they  are  called  aldoses,  and  when  ketones, 
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keloses.  The  number  of  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule  is  indicated 
by  their  names:  thus,  pentose,  hexose,  heptose,  etc.  To  denote 
whether  a  compound  is  an  aldehyde  or  a  ketone,  the  prefixes 
"aldo-^^  and  **keto-^'  respectively  are  used;  as  aldohexose,  keto* 
hexose,  and  so  on. 

The  polysaccharides  are  now  called  polyoses.  When  they  may 
be  regarded  as  derived  from  two  monose  molecules  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  water,  they  are  called  bioses;  thus,  hezo- 
bioses  when  they  are  formed  from  two  molecules  of  hexose.  The 
polysaccharides  derived  from  three  monose  molecules  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  two  molecules  of  water  are  called  trioses;  as  hexoiriose,  etc. 

Like  aldehydes,  the  aldoses  are  converted  by  oxidation  into 
monobasic  acids  containing  the  same  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
the  pentoses  yielding  the  monobasic  pentonic  acids,  and  the 
hexoses  yielding  the  hexonic  adds,  etc.  The  oxidation  can 
be   carried  further;    for  the  general   formula   of    an   aldose  is 

CH,OH-(CHOH)„-C^^  (209),  and  the  group  CH,OH  can  be 

oxidized  to  carbgxyl,  yielding  a  dibasic  acid  containing  the  same 
number  of  carbon  atoms  as  the  aldose  from  which  it  is  derived. 
On  oxidation,  the  ketoses  yield  acids  containing  a  smaller  number 
of  carbon  atoms. 

On  reduction,  the  aldoses  and  ketoses  take  up  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  with  formation  of  the  corresponding  alcohols;  thus,  hexose 
yields  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  and  pentose  a  pentahydric  alcohol  (209 
and  211). 

208.  Four  reactions  are  known  which  are  characteristic  of  all 
monoses;  two  of  these  they  possess  in  common  with  the  aldehydes 
(116). 

1.  They  reduce  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  on  warmings 
forming  a  metallic  mirror. 

2.  When  warmed  with  alkalis,  they  give  a  yellow,  and  then  a 
brown,  colouration,  and  ultimately  resinify. 

3.  When  an  alkaline  copper  solution  (Fehlinq  or  OsT,  192) 
is  heated  with  a  solution  of  a  monose,  reduction  takes  place,  with 
formation  of  yellow-red  suboxide  of  copper. 

4.  When  a  monose  is  heated  with  excess  of  phenylhydrazine, 
CjHj  •  Nil  •  NIIj ,  in  dilute  acetic-acid  solution,  a  yellow  compound, 
crystallizing  in  fine   needles,  is  formed;  substances  of  this  type 
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are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  called  osazones.     Their  formation 
may  be  explained  in  the  following  way. 

It  was  mentioned  in  206  that  the  sugars  are  characterized 
by  their  containing  the  group  — CHOH — CO — .  The  action  of 
phenylhydrazine  on  a  carbonyl-group  has  been  already  explained 
(112);  water  is  eliminated,  and  a  hydrazone  is  formed: 


k 


=  C:N- 


0  +  H,  N  •  NHC,H,  =  C :  N  •  NHC.H,  +  H,0. 

I I 

A  second  molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  then  reacts  with  the  group 
— CHOII — ,  from  which  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  eliminated,  the 
molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  being  split  up  into  ammonia  and 
aniline : 

C.H -NHNH, 

Kenylhydrmrlne       =  Cfi,  '  NH,  +  NH,. 

Aniline 

+     H   H 

• 

The  removal  of  two  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  group  — CHOH — 
converts  it  into  a  carbonyl-group,  — CO — ,  with  which  a  third 
molecule  of  phenylhydrazine  reacts,  forming  a  hydrazone,  so  that 

CHOH  C=N-  NHC,H, 

the  group     I  is  converted  into  I  ;  this  group 

CO  •  C=NNHC.H. 

I  I 
is  characteristic  of  the  osazones. 

The  osazones  dissolve  in  water  with  difficulty,  and  this  property 

makes  them  of  great  service  in  the  separation  of  the  monoses,  since 

these  substances  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallize  with  great 

difficulty,  especially  in  presence  of  salts;  so  that  their  purification 

by  this  method  is  often  impracticable.    By  means  of  the  sparingly 

soluble  osazones,  however,  they  can  be  separated;  these  are  readily 

obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  crystallization  from  a  dilute  solution 

of  pyridine  (386).     Moreover,  the  identity  of  the  monose  can  be 

established  by  a  determination  of  the  melting-point  of  the  osazone 

thus  obtained. 
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Constitntion  of  the  Monoses. 

209.  It  will  be  shown  later  that  the  constitution  of  all  the 
monoses  follows  from  that  of  the  aldohexoses,  whose  structure  may 
be  deduced  in  the  following  way. 

1.  The  aldohexoses  have  the  molecular  formula  C,Hj,0,. 

2.  The  aldohexoses  are  aldehydes,  and,  therefore,  contain  a 
carbonyl-group  in  the  molecule.  This  follows  from  the  fact  that 
they  show  the  reactions  peculiar  to  aldehydes;  that  they  are  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  acids  containing  the  same  number  of 
C-atoms,  and  by  reduction  into  an  alcohol;  and  that  they  have  the 
power  of  forming  addition-products  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 

3.  All  known  hexoses  contain  a  normal  chain  of  six  carbon 
atoms,  since  they  can  be  reduced  to  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  which, 
on  further  reduction  at  a  high  temperature  with  hydriodic  acid, 
yields  w-secondary  hexyl  iodide,  OH,  •  CH,  •  CHI  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  CH,. 

The  constitation  of  this  iodide  is  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  converted  into  an  alcohol,  which  on  oxidation  yields 

CH, .  CH, .  CO .  CH, .  CH,  •  CH, ; 

for  on  farther  oxidation  this  is  converted  into  n-butyric  and  acetic 
acids. 

4.  The  hexoses  have  five  hydroxyl-groups,  since,  when  heated 
with  acetic  anhydride  and  a  small  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  or 
zinc  chloride,  they  yield  penta-acetyl-derivatives. 

These  facts  indicate  the  existence,  in  an  aldohexose,  of 

a  normal  carbon  chain,  C — C — C — C — C — C; 

TT 

an  aldehyde-group,         C— C— C— C— C— C  $  q  ;    and 

five  hydroxyl-groups,      ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

There  are  six  other  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  formula  C,n„0,,  and 
these  will  fit  in  with  the  last  scheme,  if  the  C-atoms  of  the  chain 
are  singly  linked  to  each  other;  the  formula  of  an  aldohexose  will 
then  be 

CH,— CH— CH— Oil— CH— C<Q- 

bu    6h  6r  6u  6r 
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In  these  formulsB  a  somewhat  arbitrary  assumption  has  been 
made  as  to  the  distribution  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  and  hydrogen 
atoms  relative  to  the  carbon  atoms;  it  is,  however,  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  (155)  that  a  carbon  atom  cannot  usually  be  linked 
to  more  than  one  hydroxyl-group.  A  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  fact  that  the  monoses  do  not  contain  two  hydroxyl-groups  in 
union  with  the  same  carbon  atom,  may  be  deduced  from  the  fol- 
lowing considerations. 

When  a  hexose,  C,H„Oj,  is  reduced  to  a  hexahydric  alcohol, 
C,H,^0,,  only  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  added  on,  and  this  addition 
must  take  place  at  the  doubly-linked  oxygen  atom,  since  the  carbon 
chain  remains  unbroken.  If  the  hexose  contains  two  hydroxyl- 
groups  in  union  with  one  carbon  atom,  the  same  must,  therefore, 
hold  good  for  the  hexahydric  alcohol  derived  from  it.  Compounds 
containing  a  C-atom  in  union  with  two  OH-groups  readily  split  off 
water,  with  formation  of  aldehydes  or  ketones;  they  also  possess 
most  of  the  properties  characteristic  of  these  substances  (204). 
The  hexahydric  alcohols,  however,  have  an  exclusively  alcoholic 
•character,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the  reactions  peculiar  to  tlie 
aldehydes  and  ketones.  It  follows  that  the  hexahydric  alcohols, 
and  henc(3  the  hexoses,  cannot  contain  two  hydroxyl-groups  linked 
to  a  single  carbon  atom. 

The  possibility  of  three  hydroxyl-groups  being  in  union  with 
one  carbon  atom  is  also  excluded,  since,  when  the  production  of 
a  compound  with  such  a  grouping  might  be  expected,  water  is 
iilways  split  off,  with  formation  of  an  acid  (86) : 

0H| 

— CO|H 
|0H 

The  monoses  have  none  of  the  properties  which  distinguish  acids : 
when  in  aqueous  solution,  they  do  not  conduct  the  electric  current; 
whereas  the  dissociation  constant  for  an  acid  containing  so  many 
OH-groups  should  be  considerably  higher  than  for  a  saturated 
fatty  acid,  such  as  acetic  acid  (183). 

With  calcium  and  strontium  hydroxides,  and  otiicr  bases,  the  car- 
bohydrates form  compounds  called  saccharcUes,  which  are,  therefore, 
to  be  looked  upon  as  alcoholates.  They  are  decomposed  by  carbonic 
acid. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  constitution 
of  the  aldohexoses  cannot  be  other  than  that  given  above,  and, 
since  the  same  method  of  proof  is  applicable  to  each  member,  they 
must  all  have  the  same  constitutional  formula,  and  are  therefore 
stereoisomers.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  in  the  molecule  of 
asymmetric  carbon  atoms;  an  aldohexose  has  four  such  atoms, 
indicated  by  asterisks  in  the  formula 

OH,OH .  6hoh  .  5hoh  .  bnoH .  5hoh  .  Oq  . 
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210.  1.  From  the  polyoses,  by  hydrolysis;  that  is,  decomposi- 
tion with  addition  of  water  (206). 

2.  From  the  corresponding  alcohols,  by  the  action  of  oxidiz- 
ing-agents,  such  as  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  arabitol,  C^H^Oj, 
yields  arabinose,  C^Hj^Oj;  xylitol  yields  xylose;  mannitol  yields 
mannose,  etc. 

When  glycerol  is  carefully  oxidized  with  nitric  acid,  or  with  bro- 
mine and  caustic  soda,  a  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  which  shows  the 
four  reactions  given  on  p.  255  for  the  monoses  ;  it  is  called  glycerose. 
Its  osazone,  glycerosazoney 

CH.OH 

C=N.NH.C.H, 
C=N.NH.C,H. 
H 

crystallizes  in  yellow  leaves,  melting  at  ISV.  Glycerose  is  dihydrox^ 
acetone^  CH,OH.CO.CH«OH,  as  is  proved  by  the  cyanhydrin  syn- 
thesis (182,  6),  by  means  of  which  trihydroxyisobutyrio  acid, 

OH 

I 
CH.OH— C— CH,OH, 

JOOH 


A 


is  obtained.  The  structure  of  this  acid  follows  from  its  reduction  to 
isobutyrio  acid.  In  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  already  indi- 
cated, glycerose  is  a  triose. 

When  lead  glycerate  is  oxidized  with  bromine,  the  product,  besides 
dihydroxyacetone,  contains  glyceraldehyde;  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
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stance  is  proved  by  its  forming  a  crystallized  condensation-product 
with  phloroglucinol  (814) : 

0,H.O,  +  20tHtO«  =  CtHi.Oi  +  H,0. 

Olyoer-        Phloro- 
iddehyde     glucinol 

Dihydroxyacetone  does  not  yield  a  similar  oxidation-product. 

Glyceraldehyde  can  be  obtained  in  the  pure  state  by  treating  the 
acetal  of  acrolein  with  a  dilute  solution  of  potassium  permanganate 
(157,  1),  and  removing  the  two  — O0aH»-groups  of  the  acetal  by 
means  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (118.  2). 

When  sorbose-bacteria  are  cultivated  in  a  solution  of  glycerol,  the 
final  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  oxygen  is 
dihydroxyacetone.  These  bacteria  can  oxidize  other  monoses  to 
ketoses. 

3.  From    bromo-compounds   of  aldehydes,   by   exchange    of 
bromine  for  hydroxy],  which  can  be  effected  by  cold  baryta-water. 

In  this  manner  the  simplest  member  of  the  sugars,  glycollaldehyde 

H  H 

OHaOH-0^,  is  obtained  from  monobromoaldehyde,  OHtBr-OQ-,  it 

shows  all  the  reactions  of  the  monoses. 

The  addition  of  bromine  to  acrolein  (147)  yields  CH,Br.CHBr.C^» 
which  is  converted  by  the  action  of  baryta*  water  into  glyceraldehyde. 


4.  From  formaldehyde,  by  the  action  of  lime-water  (aldol 
condensation).  The  crude  condensation-product,  called  formose, 
is  a  sweet,  sympy  substance;  it  consists  of  a  mixture  of  compounds 
of  the  formula  C.H^O,.  In  this  reaction,  six  molecules  of  form- 
aldehyde undergo  the  aldol  condensation  (115): 

H 

I 
H,CO  +  HCO  +  HCO  +  HCO  +  HCO  -f-  HCO  = 

=  H,COH.cHg.cHjj.C^l^.cgH-C?. 

By  the  aid  of  sunlight  and  moisture,  plants  are  able  to  convert 
the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmosphere  into  starch,  a  po1yo5^  of  the 
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formula  (OcHioOt)..    The  reaction  may  be  represented  empirically, 
thus: 

600,  +  5H,0  =  O.HioOi  +  60«. 

Baeyer  has  suggested  that  the  00a  is  first  reduced  to  formaldehyde, 
OHaO,  which  condenses  to  a  monose,  the  latter  being  then  converted 
into  the  polyose,  starch. 

Berthelot  has  obtained  substances  of  the  nature  of  carbohydrates 
by  the  action  of  a  silent  electric  discharge  on  a  mixture  of  carbon 
dioxide,  carbon  monoxide,  and  hydrogen. 

A  hexose  can  also  be  obtained  from  glyceraldehyde^  two 
molecules  of  which  yield,  by  the  aldol  condensation,  one  molecule 
of  the  hexose.  This  hexose  is  called  across,  on  account  of  its  rela- 
tion to  acrolein,  from  which  glyceraldehyde  can  be  obtained  by 
method  3.  Acrose  is  a  constituent  of  formose,  and,  like  all 
compounds  prepared  by  purely  chemical  synthesis,  is  optically 
inactive. 

5.  A  very  important  general  method  for  the  conversion  of  an 
aldose  into  another  containing  one  more  carbon  atom  in  the  mole- 
cule is  the  formation  of  an  addition-product  with  hydrocyanic  acid. 
An  aldohexose  yields  a  cyanhydrin  which  is  converted  on  hydro- 
lysis into  a  monobasic  acid  containing  seven  0-atoms, 

y  ft  a 

CH,pH  •  CHOH  •  OHOH  •  CHOH  •  OHOH  •  CHOH  •  COOH. 
12  3  4  5  6  7 

The   ^-hydroxyl-group    easily   reacts  with    the    carboxyl-group, 
forming  a  lactone, 

CH,OH  •  CHOH  •  OHOH  •  CH  •  CHOH  •  CHOH  •  CO. 


h 


In  aqtieous  solution,  these  lactones  can  be  reduced  by  sodium  amah 
gam  to  the  correspoyiding  aldehydes,  the  aldoses. 

The  great  importance  of  this  sjmthesis  consists  in  the  theoret- 
ical possibility  of  obtaining  from  the  lower  members,  step  by  step, 
aldoses  with  any  desired  number  of  C-atoms  in  the  molecule,  by 
repeated  application  of  the  cyanhydrin  synthesis,  and  reduction 
of  the  lactone  thus  obtained.  In  this  manner,  it  has  been  possible 
to  prepare  nonosesy  with  nine  C-atoms,  by  conversion  of  an  aldo- 
hexose into  a  heptonic  acid,  whose  lactone  can  then  be  reduced  to 
a  hepiose.  This  compound  can  bo  converted  into  an  octose,  and 
the  latter  into  a  nonose,  by  the  same  process. 
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I.    M0N08EB. 

Pentoses. 

211.  A  reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  bioses  and 
trioses  (207),  Tetroses  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  pent- 
onic  acid,  in  the  form  of  its  calcium  salt,  by  means  of  hydrogen 
peroxide,  a  small  quantity  of  ferric  acetate  being  used  as  a 
catalytic  agent: 

CHjOHCHOHCHOHCHOH  COOH  +  O  - 

Pentonic  acid 

-  CH,0HCH0HCH0HC{5  +  CO,  +  H,0. 

Also  pentoses  can  be  obtained  from  hexoses  by  this  method. 

A  mmiber  of  different  pentoses  have  been  identified;  of  these, 
arabinose  and  xylose,  both  of  which  are  present  in  many  plants  as 
polyoses,  called  pentosanSj  may  be  considered. 

Arabinose  can  be  prepared  by  boiling  gum-arabic  or  cheny- 
gum  with  dilute  acids.  Xylose,  or  wood-sugar,  can  be  got  in  the 
same  way  from  bran,  wood,  straw,  and  other  substances,  especially 
the  shells  of  apricot-stones.  Arabinose  and  xylose  can  be  prepared 
from  any  plant-cells  which  have  been  converted  into  wood,  and 
which  possess  the  reactions  of  lignin  (230).  The  racemic  modi- 
fication of  arabinose  is  present  in  the  urine  of  patients  suffering 
from  the  disease  known  as  pentosuria. 

Arabinose  forms  well-defined  crystals,  melts  at  160°,  and  has 
a  sweet  taste.  Its  osazone  melts  at  157°.  Xylose  also  crystallizes 
well,  and  yields  an  osazone  which  melts  at  160°. 

Arabinose  and  xylose  are  aldoses,  and  have  the  same  formula, 

CH,OH  •  CHOH  •  CHOH  •  CHOH  •  c5. 

O 

This  constitution  is  proved  by  their  conversion,  on  gentle  oxida- 
tion ^ith  bromine-water,  into  arahonic  arid  and  xylonic  acid  respect- 
ively, both  of  which  have  the  formula  CH,OH.(CHOH)3.COOH, 
and  are  therefore  stereoisomoi"s.  On  stronger  oxidation,  both  arabin- 
ose and  xylose  yield  trihydroxyglvtaric  acid,  COOH  •  (CHOH),  •  COOK, 
the  constitution  of  which  follows  from  its  reduction  to  glutaric 
acid.  The  acid  obtained  from  arabinose  is  optically  active,  and 
that  from  xylose  is  inactive,  so  that  they,  too,  are  stereoisomers. 
On  reduction,  these  two  pentoses  yield  respectively  arabiiol  and 
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xijUtol,  which  are  stereoisomeric  pentahydric  alcohols.  Arabinose 
and  xylose  can  be  converted  into  hexoses  by  the  cyanhydrin 
synthesis,  a  proof  that  neither  contains  a  C-atom  in  union  with 
more  than  one  OH-group  (209): 

CH,0H(CH0H)3C5  ->    CH20H.(CHOH)3-C<?^-> 

Pentose  '-'  ^-^ 

-*  CH,0II.(CH0I1),.CII0H.C00H. 

Hexonic  acid 

This  hexonic  acid  yields  a  lactone  which,  on  reduction,  gives  the 
hexose.  Arabinose  and  xylose  contain  three  asymmetric  C-atoms, 
and  are  optically  active.  Their  aqueous  solutions,  in  common 
with  those  of  several  other  optically  active  substances,  exhibit  a 
phenomenon  called  mvlti-rotalion,  fresh  solutions  rotating  the 
plane  of  polarization  much  more  than  those  which  have  stood  for 
some  time.  For  xylose,  five  minutes  after  it  has  been  dissolved, 
the  value  of  [a]  is  75^-80*^;  this  gradually  diminishes  to  19*^, 
after  which  it  remains  constant. 

This  phenomenon  is  probably  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  sub- 
stance into  another  modification,  analogous  to  that  of  lactones  into 
acids.    Thus,  a  fresh  solution  of  xylose  would  contain 

CH.OH  •  CHOH  •  CHOH  •  CH  •  Cor 

O 

while  later  CH.OH  •  (OHOH),  •  CHOH  •  Cq  is  formed.    This  view  is  sup- 

ported  by  the  fact  that  the  rotatory  power  of  a  lactone  is  diminished 
by  opening  its  ring;  an  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  galactonio 
acid,  only  that  in  it  the  change  of  rotatory  power  takes  place  more 
quickly  than  among  sugars. 

The  probability  of  the  correctness  of  this  interpretation  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  change  of  rotatory  power  has  the  character 
of  a  unimolecular  reaction. 

The  pentoses  have  one  property  in  common,  by  which  they  may 
be  recopiized  and  distinguished  from  hexoses.  When  boiled  with 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1  •  06,  the  pent- 
oses and  their  polyoses  form  a  volatile  compound,  furfuraldehydCf 
CjHp,  (391),  which,  on  treatment  with  aniline  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  an  intense  red  dye. 
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The  presence  of  the  polyose  of  xylose  may  be  detected  in  such  a 
substance  as  straw,  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  106. 
With  aniline  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  distillate  gives  an  intense  red 
colouration,  and  with  phenylhydrazine  yields  a  phenylhydrazone  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Both  these  reactions  indicate  the  presence 
of  furfuraldehyde. 

Hezoses. 

212.  The  hezoses  are  colourless  compounds  of  sweet  taste, 
which  crystallize  with  difBculty,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
decomposition.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water,  with  difBculty  in 
absolute  alcohol,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether.  Since  all  the  aldo- 
hexoses  are  stereoisomers  (209),  their  oxidation-products,  the 
monobasic  and  dibasic  acids,  are  also  stereoisomers. 

1.  Glucose f  or  grape-sugar,  is  present  in  many  plants,  notably  in 
the  juice  of  grapes,  and  in  other  sweet  fniits;  it  is  foimd  in  the 
urine  of  diabetic  patients,  and  in  small  quantities  in  normal  urine. 
It  can  be  obtained  from  many  polyoses;  cane-sugar  is  converted 
by  hydrolysis — inversion^  (217) — into  a  mixture  of  glucose  and 
fnictose,  called  invert-sugar.  By  the  same  treatment,  starch 
yields  glucose,  which  is  technically  prepared  from  it  by  boiling 
with  dilute  acids. 

Glucose  crystallizes  from  water,  or  alcohol,  with  some  diffi- 
culty; the  crystals  obtained  from  methyl  alcohol  contain  no  water 
of  crystallization,  and  melt  at  146®.  It  has  been  alreadv  men- 
tioned  (47)  that  glucose  can  be  readily  fermented,  producing  chiefly 
alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  and  exhibits 
multi-rotation;  a  laevo-rotatory  and  an  optically  inactive  modifi- 
cation have  been  artificially  prepared.  The  dextro-rotatory,  laevo* 
rotatory,  and  optically  inactive  isomers  are  respectively  distin- 
guished by  the  prefixes  d  {dexter),  I  (Urirus),  and  i  (iruictive);  thus, 
d-glucose,  /-glucose,  i-glucose. 

By  convention,  all  other  monoses  derived  from  a  ci-,  2-,  or  i- 
hexose  are  also  distinguished  by  the  letters  <2,  I,  or  i,  even  when 
they  possess  a  rotatory  power  opposite  in  sign  to  that  indicated  by 
these  letters.  In  this  way,  ordinary  fructose,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  r/-glucose,  and  is  laevo-rotatory,  is  called  d-fructose  on  account 
of  its  genetic  relation  to  d-glucose.  The  same  method  of  classifica- 
tion is  adopted  for  the  hexahydric  alcohols,  the  hexonio  acids,  and  Id 
general  for  all  derivatives  of  the  hexoses. 
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rf-Glucose  is  an  aldose,  as  is  proved  by  its  oxidation  to  a  hex- 
onicacid,  A-gluconic  ady,CH20H-(CHOH)4-COOH;  further  oxida- 
tion produces  the  dibasic  d-saccharic  acid,  COOH-  (CHOH)^-  COOH. 

Saccharic  acid  forms  a  characteristic  acid  potassium  salt  of  slight 
solubility,  which  serves  as  a  test  for  d-glucose.  The  substance  sus- 
pected to  contain  glucose  is  oxidized  with  nitric  acid  ;  saccharic  acid 
is  produced  from  this  hexose,  if  present,  and  can  be  precipitated  in 
the  form  of  the  acid  potassium  salt  by  addition  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potassium  acetate. 

On  reduction,  rf-glucose  yields  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  d-sorbitol; 
it  also  gives  an  osazone,  d-glucosazonej  which  is  soluble  with  diffi- 
culty in  water,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  which  melt  at 

d-Glucose  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  cane-sugar,  and 
applied  to  many  other  purposes,  on  account  of  its  sweet  taste, 
which  is  however  less  pronounced  than  that  of  cane-sugar.  With 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  yields  a  colourless  syrup,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  liqueurs  and  of  confectionery. 

2.  d'Fructose  is  present  along  with  <f-glucose  in  most  sweet 
fruits.  It  is  a  constituent  of  invert-sugar  (217),  and  of  honey,  which 
b  chiefly  a  natural  invert-sugar.  Inulin  is  a  polyose  contained  in 
dahlia-tubers,  and  when  hydrolyzed,  yields  only  (/-fructose,  just  as 
starch  yields  rf-glucose.  rf-Fructose  crystallizes  with  difficulty, 
being  readily  soluble  in  water,  although  less  so  than  grape-sugar. 
It  is  laevo-rotatory,  and  can  be  fermented. 

d-Fructose  is  a  type  of  the  ketoses,  few  of  which  are  known. 
Its  formula,  CH20H.(CHOH)3.COCHjOH,  is  deducible  from  the 
following  considerations.  First,  when  oxidized  with  mercuric  oxide 
in  presence  of  baryta-water,  it  is  converted  into  glycollic  acid, 
CHjOH-COOH,  and  trihydroxyglutaric  acid, 

C00H.(CH0H)3.C00H. 

Since  oxidation  takes  place  in  the  carbonyl-group,  the  production 
of  these  acids  necessitates  the  adoption  of  this  constitutional 
formula.  Second,  application  of  the  cyanhydrin  s}Tithesis  to  a 
compound  of  this  constitution  would  yield  a  heptonic  acid  with 
the  formula 

CHjOH.  (CH(OH)a-C(OH)  .CH,OH. 

COOH 
That  the  heptonic  acid  obtained  from  rf-fnictose  has  this  consti- 
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tution,  is  proved  by  heating  it  at  a  high  temperature  with 
hydriodie  acid,  whereby  all  the  hydroxyl-groups  are  replac5ed  by 
hydrogen,  and  a  heptylic  acid  is  formed.  This  is  found  to  be 
identical  with  the  synthetically-prepared  methyl-n'-biUylacetic  acid 
(286,  2),  whose  constitutional  formula  is 

CH3.(CH2),.CHCH3 

COOH    ' 

The  osazone  of  J-fructose  is  identical  with  that  of  ci-glucose.  A 
comparison  of  the  formula  of  d-glucose, 

CH,OH .  (CH0H)3 .  CHOH  •  oj, 

with  that  of  d-fructose,  CHjOH.(eHOH)s.CO.CH,OH,  shows  that 
the  two  osazones  can  only  be  identical  if  the  a-C-atoin  of  the  t/-glu- 
cose,  and  the  terminal  C-atom  of  the  c(-fnictose,  unit^,  after  for- 
mation of  the  hydrazono,  with  the  second  phenylhydrazine-residue; 
that  is,  when  in  both  case^  this  reaction  takes  place  at  a  C-atom 
directly  linked  to  a  carbonyl-group.  For  this  reason,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  formation  of  an  osazone  always  results  in  the  union  of 
two  phenylhydrazine-residues  with  neighboiuing  Oatoms.  The 
glucosazonC;  or  fructosazone,  has  the  constitution   . 

CHjOH 
(CHOH), 
C=NNHC,H, 
C=NNHCA 

H 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  methylphenylhydrazine, 
C^Hj-  N(CH,)  •  NHj,  yields  osazones  only  with  ketoses,  and  not  with 
aldoses.  The  latter  form  colourless  hydrazoncs  with  this  com- 
pound,  and  these  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  intensely 
yellow  osazones.  Methylphenylhydrazine  therefore  affords  a  valu- 
able means  of  detecting  ketoses. 

When  the  osazones  are  carefally  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
two  molecules  of  phenylhydrazine  are  split  off,  with  formation  of  com- 
pounds, osonesy  containing  two  carbonyl-groups.  In  this  way,  glniy 
OB&zone  yields  gluoosone^ 

CH,OH .  (CHOH). .  CO  •  C^. 
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The  osones  can  be  redaced  by  treatment  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic 
acid,  and  experience  has  shown  that  addition  of  hydrogen  always 
takes  place  at  the  terminal  0-atom.  Glucosone  yields  fructose, 
CH.OH-(CHOH)t.OO*CH,OH.  This  reaction  affords  a  means  of  con- 
verting aldoses  into  ketoses : 

Aldose  — ♦  Osazone  — >  Osone  —*  Ketose. 

Inversely,  an  aldose  can  be  obtained  from  a  ketose.  On  reduction, 
the  latter  yields  a  hexahydric  alcohol,  which  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  a  monobasic  hexonic  acid.  This  substance  splits  off  water,  yield- 
ing the  corresponding  lactone,  which  on  reduction  gives  the  aldose  : 

Ketose  — >  Hexahydric  Alcohol— >  Hexonic  Acid  — >  Lactone— >  Aldose. 

3.  A'Mannose  is  an  aldose,  and  is  present  as  a  polyose  in  the 
vegetable-ivory  nut;  it  is  also  obtained  by  the  careful  oxidation  of 
the  hexahydric  alcohol  mannitol,  found  in  several  plants.  d-Mannose, 
a  hard,  amorphous,  hygroscopic  substance,  can  be  readily  fermented, 
and  is  very  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  a  characteristic  hydrazone 
which  melts  at  195^-200®,  and,  unlike  the  hydrazones  of  the 
other  monoses,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water.  On  oxidation, 
d-mannose  is  first  converted  into  the  monobasic  d-mannonic  acid, 
CHjOH.(CHOH),-COOH,  and  then  into  the  dibasic  d-manno- 
saccharic  add,  COOH.(CHOH),.COOH.  It  yields  d-glucose  by  a 
method  generally  applicable  to  the  conversion  of  aldoses  into  their 
stereoisomers.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  first  converted  into  d-mann- 
onic acid;  this  is  heated,  preferably  by  boiling  its  solution  in 
quinoUne,  which  converts  it  partly  into  the  stereoisomeric  d-gluc- 
onic  acid,  whose  lactone  can  be  reduced  to  d-glucose.  Inversely, 
d-gluconic  acid  is  partly  changed  into  d-mannonic  acid,  by  boiling 
its  quinoline  solution,  so  that  d-glucose  can  be  converted  into 
d-mannose. 

Mannonic  acid  is  one  of  the  intermediate  products  in  £mil 
Fischer's  synthesis  of  d-glucose.  He  converted  glyceraldehyde  into 
'  acrose  (210,  4),  and  this  into  t-mannitol,  by  reduction  with  sodium 
amalgam.  On  oxidation,  t-mannitol  yields  first  i-mannose,  and 
then  i-mannonic  acid,  which  can  be  split  up,  by  means  of  its  strych- 
nine salt,  into  its  optically  active  modifications.  When  the  d-man- 
nonic  acid  thus  obtained  is  heated  with  pyridine,  it  is  converted  into 
d-gluconic  acid,  the  lactone  of  which,  on  reduction  with  sodium  amal- 
gam, yields  d-glucose. 

The  stereoisomerism  of  d-mannose  and  d-glucose,  as  well  as  of 
d-mannonic  acid  and  d-gluconic  acid,  is  occasioned  onlv  by  different 
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grouping  round  the  a-C-atom,  since  the  osazone  of  d-mannose  ia 
identical  with  that  of  (2-glucose.    As  this  has  the  constitution 

a    H 
CHjOH  •  CHOH  •  CHOH .  CHOH  •  C-C = N  •  NH .  C.H. , 

these  osazones  can  only  be  identical  when  the  residue 

CHjOH .  (CHOH)  J .  CHOH— 

in  d-mannose  and  d-glucose  is  also  identical ;  their  stereoisomerism 
can  then  only  result  from  a  difference  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
groups  linked  to  the  a-C-atom. 

So  far  as  the  transformations  of  the  monobasic  hexonic  acids 
when  boiled  with  quinoline  or  pyridine,  have  been  studied,  it  has 
always  been  found  that  an  alteration  t^kes  place,  as  in  the  above 
instance,  at  only  one  C-atom,  the  one  adjoining  the  aldehyde- 
group,  the  a-C-atom. 

Ver}'  remarkable  is  the  conversion  into  each  other,  discovered  by 
LoBRY  DE  Brutn,  of  glucose,  fructose,  and  mannose,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  very  dilute  alkalis.  Their  rotatory  power  is  considerably 
reduced  thereby;  each  of  these  hexoses  forms  both  the  others,  and  the 
one  originally  present  is  not  completely  converted.  An  equilibrium 
is  thus  established  which  may  be  represented  by  the ^heme 

Glucose  ~*  Fructose  ~~*  Mannose. 

That  fructose  is  actually  an  intermediate  product  of  this  transforma- 
tion, is  shown  by  the  behaviour  of  the  dextro-rotatory  solution  of 
mannose,  which,  owing  to  the  formation  of  fructose,  first  develops 
Isvo-rotation,  this  gradually  decreasing  as  the  dextro-rotatory  glucose 
is  produced. 

4  and  5.  l-Qlucose  and  \-mannose  are  important  on  account  of 
their  method  of  formation.  They  result  simultaneously  from  ^ara- 
binose  by  application  of  the  cyanhydrin  synthesis,  and  reduction  of 
the  lactone  of  the  acid  thus  formed.  It  was  mentioned  (186)  why  the 
application  of  this  synthesis  to  aldehydes  always  leads  to  the  produc- 
tion of  two  stereoisomers  ;  an  asymmetric  C-atom  results,  and  one 
optically  active  isomer  is  as  likely  to  be  formed  as  the  other.  In  the 
case  of  /-arabinose,  there  are  asymmetric  C-atoms  already  present  in 
the  molecule,  and  an  additional  one  is  produced  by  this  synthesis;  the 
isomers  display  dissimilar  rotatory  power,  but  this  is  no  longer  equal 
and  opposite  in  sign,  since  the  original  rotation  is  increased  in  one 
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isomer  by  the  new  asymmetric  C-atom  to  the  same  extent  as  it  is 
diminished  in  the  other.  The  rotation  of  the  isomers  is  equal  and  of 
opposite  sign  only  when  the  original  molecule  was  optically  inactive. 

6.  d-Galadose  can  be  obtained  by  the  hydrolysis  of  lactose,  or 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  hexahydric  alcohol  dvlcUol,  which  occurs  in 
certain  plants.  d-Galactose  is  crystalline,  melting  at  168*^;  it  is 
strongly  dextro-rotatory,  is  capable  of  imdergoing  fermentation, 
and  exhibits  multi-rotation.  Galactose  is  proved  to  be  an  aldose 
by  its  conversion,  on  oxidation,  into  the  monobasic  A-galactonic 
ocwi,  C^H^jOj.  Further  oxidation  yields  the  sparingly  soluble 
dibasic  mudc  acui,COOH  (011011)4  COOH,  which  is  optically  in- 
active, and  cannot  be  split  up  into  optically  active  components;  its 
formation  serves  as  a  test  for  rf-galactose.  In  practice  this  is  carried 
out  by  oxidizing  the  hexose  imder  examination  with  nitric  acid. 

Their  conversion  into  Icevidinic  acid  (286).  on  treatment  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  constitutes  a  general  reaction  for  the  hexoses. 
Brown,  amorphous  masses,  known  as  "humus  substances,"  are  pro- 
duced at  the  same  time.  Laevulinic  acid  can  be  identified  by  means 
of  its  silver  salt,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  yields  crystals 
of  characteristic  appearance. 

Heptoses,  Octoses,  and  IS'onoses. 

218.  These  substances  are  not  natural  products,  but  can  be  built  up 
from  the  hexoses  by  the  cyanhydrin  synthesis;  mannose,  for  example, 
yields  mannoTieptosey  manno-octose,  and  mannononose, 

StereocliemiBtry  of  the  Monoses. 

214.  It  was  stated  (209)  that  all  the  aldohexoses  and  aldopentoses 
have  the  same  structure,  so  that  their  isomerism  must  be  stereoiso- 
merism. Although  it  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  book  to 
deduce  the  configuration  corresponding  to  the  pentoses  and  hexoses 
mentioned  in  it,  it  is  desirable  to  indicate  how  this  is  determined  for 
compounds  of  this  kind;  that  is,  for  those  containing  several  asym- 
metric carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule. 

It  was  mentioned  (191)  that  the  presence  of  two  dissimilar  asym- 
metric C-atoms  in  a  molecule  causes  the  existence  of  a  greater 
number  of  stereoisomers  than  that  of  two  similar  asymmetric  0-atoms. 
It  can  be  readily  seen  from  a  projection* formula  that  the  same  holds 
good  for  a  greater  number  of  asymmetric  C-atoms  in  the  molecule. 
The  projection-form uIbb  for  two  aldopentoses. 
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cannot  be  made  to  coincide  by  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  paper 
(191);  the  aldopentoses,  therefore,  are  not  identical.  The  correspond- 
ing trihydrozyglutaric  acids 
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are,  howeyer,  identical,  since  their  projection-formul®  can  be  made 
to  coincide.  In  these  compounds,  the  asymmetric  C-atoms  1  and  3 
are  similar,  while  in  the  pentoses  they  are  dissimilar. 

Assuming  that  the  determination  of  the  configuration  of  tri- 
hydroxyglutaric  acid  is  possible,  and  that  in  a  given  instance  it  leads 
to  the  projection-formula  given  above,  it  follows  that  the  pentose 
from  which  it  is  obtained  by  oxidation  must  have  one  of  the  above 
configurations,  and  that  all  others  are  excluded.  It  thus  only  remains 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  configurations. 

In  order  to  determine  the  stereochemical  structure  of  a  pentose,  it  is^ 
therefore,  first  necessary  to  determine  that  of  the  corresponding  trihy- 
droxyglutaric  acid.  The  optical  behaviour  of  these  acids  affords  a 
ready  means  of  effecting  this.  Xylose,  which  is  optically  active,  is 
converted  by  oxidation  into  an  optically  inactive  trihydroxyglutaric 
acid  which  melts  at  152''.  Since  an  optically  inactive  substance  is  here 
obtained  from  an  optically  active  one,  not  from  a  racemic  compound, 
this  must  be  occasioned  by  intramolecular  compensation,  which  must 
find  expression  in  the  configuration  allotted  to  this  particular  trihy- 
droxyglutaric acid.  Projection- formulas  of  compounds  which  are 
optically  inactive  on  account  of  intramolecular  compensation  must 
fulfil  this  condition :  each  and  its  mirror-image  must  be  capable  of 
being  made  to  coincide  by  rotation  in  the  plane  of  the  paper ;  that 
is,  they  must  be  identical.  For,  if  this  were  not  the  case,  two  enan- 
tiomorphous  configurations — the  formula  and  its  mirror-image — would 
be  possible,  while  for  intramolecular  compensation  only  one  configu- 
ration is  possible. 

The  above  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  the 
stereochemical  structure  of  arabinose.  Eight  stereoisomeric  formulso 
are  possible  for  a  pentose,  but,  by  arranging  these  in  pairs  of  mirror- 
images,  and  taking  one  of  each  pair,  four  different  types  are  obtained  : 
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The  mirror-image  of  I  is  represented  on  p.  270. 

Arabinose  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  optically  active  tri- 
faydroxyglutario  acid.  This  excludes  the  trihydroxyglutaric  acids 
which  could  be  obtained  from  types  I  and  IV,  since  each  of  these 
could  be  made  to  coincide  with  its  mirror-image,  and  thus  would  be 
optically  inactive : 
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identical  with  its 
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The  fact  that  by  the  aid  of  the  cyanhydrin  synthesis  arabinose  can 
be  converted  into  a  mixture  of  glucose  and  mannose,  which  on  oxida- 
tion yields  the  optically  active  saccharic  and  mnnnosaccharic  acids, 
enables  a  choice  between  types  II  and  III  to  be  made.    Since  in  the 

cyanhydrin  synthesis  only  the  group  Cq  in  CHOH-Cq  is  altered,  the 

configuration  of  the  rest  of  the  C-atoms  remaining  unchanged,  sac- 
charic acid  and  mannosaccharic  acid  must  have  the  stereochemical 
structure 
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if  arabinose  is  represented  by  formula  II.  Neither  of  these  can  be 
made  to  coincide  with  its  mirror-image,  so  that  formula  II  is  assumed 
to  represent  arabinose.  Formula  III  is  excluded,  since  its  assumption 
would  necessitate  that  one  of  the  acids  mentioned  above  should  have 
the  stereochemical  constitution 


COOH 
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HO- 

Ha 
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-OH 
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COOH 

which  is  identical  with  its  mirror-image:  one  of  the  acids  would  then 
be  optically  inactive,  which  is  not  the  case. 

Arabinose  has,  therefore,  a  formula  of  the  type  II,  but  it  is  still 
uncertain  whether  it  should  be  represented  by  the  formula  given 
above,  or  by  its  mirror-image. 

n.     DI08E8. 

216.  Numerous  dioses  (or  hioses)  are  known,  which  are  almost 
exclusively  derived  from  hexoses,  and  therefore  have  the  formula 

CjjHjjOn  =  2CeHi20e  —  HjO. 

No  dioses  are  known  which  can  be  decomposed  into  a  pentose 
and  a  hexose;  on  hydrolysis,  some  of  the  hexodioses  yield  two  dif- 
ferent monoses,  and  some  only  one. 

The  hydrolysis  can  be  effected  not  only  by  boiling  with  dilute 
-acids,  but  also  by  the  action  of  enzymes  (222).  On  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  decomposition  with  water  takes  place,  it  is 
assumed  that  the  monoses  from  which  a  diose  is  formed  are  not 
linked  together  through  the  carbon  atoms,  but  through  one  or 
more  oxygen  atoms. 

Up  to  the  present,  success  in  the  attempt  to  synthesize  dioses 
from  monoses  has  been  confined  to  the  case  of  maltose;  Croft  Hill 
found  that  maltose  is  produced  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme  called 
mahcise  (222)  on  a  concentrated  solution  of  glucose.  As  this 
enzyme  is  also  able  to  split  up  maltose  into  glucose,  it  is  evident 
that  an  equilibrium  must  be  reached : 

C^„0„  +  H,0;^2C,H«0,. 

MalttMe  Glucose 
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The  best-known  dioses,  such  as  sucrose  or  cane-sugar,  and  lactose 
or  milk-sugar,  have  not  yet  been  prepared  synthetically. 

Maltose. 

Maltose  in  the  crystallized  state  has  the  formula  CijHjjOu-l-HjO, 
'uid  can  be  prepared  from  starch  by  the  action  of  diastase  (47) ; 
it  is  an  important  intermediate  product  in  the  industrial  produc- 
tion of  alcohol. 

Maltose  crystallizes  in  small,  white  needles,  and  is  strongly 
dextro-rotatory.  When  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  it  yields 
only  A-gliuMse,  It  exhibits  all  the  characteristics  of  the  monoses  : 
thus,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  copper  solution;  yields  an  osazone^ 
maUosazone,  (C^HaOn  -  2HjO  -  2H  +  2CeH5NH  •  NH^) ;  and  it  can 
be  oxidized  to  the  monobasic  vmltohionic  acid,  C„H„0,2,  which, 
on  hydrolysis,  splits  up  into  t/-glucoso  and  (/-gluconic  acid, 
CHjOH .  (CHOH), .  COOH. 

These  properties  show  that  maltose  contains  only  one  of  the  two 
carbonyl-groups  present  in  two  molecules  of  d-glucose  ;  thus,  it 
yields  an  osazone  with  two,  instead  of  four,  molecules  of  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  and  a  monobasic  instead  of  a  dibasic  acid.  The  linking 
of  the  two  molecules  of  d-glucose  must,  therefore,  take  place  in  such 
a  way  that  the  carbonyl-oxygen  of  only  one  molecule  enters  into  the 
reaction.  A  union  of  this  kind  between  two  monose  molecules  is 
called  the  monocarbonyl-bond.  If  this  is  denoted  by  the  sign  < ,  and 
a  free  carbonyl-group  in  a  molecule  by  < ,  then  maltose  can  be  repre- 
sented by 

CeHH05<0.CeHiA<. 

Glucose  Glucose 


Lactose  or  Milk-sugar. 

216.  Lactose  is  present  in  milk,  and  is  prepared  from  it. 

W?iey  is  usually  employed  for  tbis  purpose  ;  it  is  the  liquid  whicb 
remains  after  the  cream  has  been  separated  and  the  skimmed  milk 
has  been  used  for  making  cheese.  In  tbese  processes  the  milk  is 
deprived  of  most  of  it«  fats  and  albuminous  substances ;  the  wbey 
contains  nearly  all  the  lactose,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  the  milk.  The  lactose  is  obtained  by  evaporation,  and 
purified  by  recrystallization. 

Lactose  crystallizes  in  well-defined,  large,  hard  crystals.     It  has 
not  such  a  sweet  taste  as  sucrose,  and  in  the  mouth  resembles  sand. 
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on  account  of  the  hardness  of  its  crystals,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
called  «arui-sugar. 

On  hydrolysis,  lactose  splits  up  into  d-galactose  and  rf-glucose. 
It  shows  the  reactions  of  the  monoses,  and  can  be  proved,  by  a 
method  analogous  to  that  employed  for  maltose,  to  contain  one 
free  carbonyl-group  in  the  molecule,  so  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
rf-glucose  and  (/-galactose,  linked  by  a  monocarbonyl-bond.  The 
free  carbonyl-group  belongs  to  the  d-glucose  molecule,  since  lact- 
ose* is  converted  by  oxidation  with  bromine-water  into  lactobionic 
acid,  which  is  split  up  by  hydrolysis  into  d-galactose  and  c^-gluconic 
acid.     Lactose  is,  therefore,  represented  by 

CeH^A  <  O.C,H,A  < 

Snorose  or  Cane-sugar. 

217.  Sucrose  (saccharose)  is  present  in  many  plants,  and  is  pre- 
pared from  sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane.  It  crystallizes  well,  and  is 
ver}'  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  melts  at  160°,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  an  amorphous,  glass-like  mass,  which  after  a  considerable 
time  becomes  crystalline.  When  strongly  heated  it  turns  brown, 
being  converted  into  a  substance  called  caramel.  On  hydrolysis, 
sucrose  yields  d-glucose  and  d-fructose  in  equal  proportions.  This 
mixture  is  called  invert-sugar,  and  is  lajvo-rotatory,  since  d-fructose 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  more  to  the  left  (212)  than  (/-glucose 
does  to  the  right.  Sucrose  itself  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory,  so  that 
the  rotation  has  been  reversed  by  hydrolysis.  This  is  called  inver- 
sion, a  term  also  applied  to  the  hydrolysis  of  other  dioses  and  of 
polyoscs.  Sucrose  does  not  show  the  reactions  characteristic  of 
the  monoses;  thus,  it  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution,  is 
not  turned  brown  by  caustic  potash,  and  does  not  yield  an  osazone. 
Hence,  it  is  evident  that  there  are  no  free  carbonyl-groups  in  its 
molecule;  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  both  of  these  have 
entered  into  reaction  in  the  union  of  the  two  monoses.  Such  a 
linking  between  two  monoses  is  called  a  dicarbonyl-bond,  and  is 
represented  by  the  sign  <0>  ;  so  that  sucrose  is 

C,B,fi,  <0>  CeH„0,. 

d-Q  I  ucose  rf-Fruct08e 

218.  The  discovery  that  alcohols  are  able,  under  the  influence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  to  unite  with  monoses  with  elimination  of  water, 
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affords  an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  monocarbonyl-bond  and 
the  dicarbonyl-bond.  The  substances  thus  formed  are  called  glricos- 
ides,  since  they  are  in  many  ways  analogous  to  the  natural  glucos- 
ides,  substances  which  are  split  up  into  a  sugar,  and  one  or  more 
compounds  of  various  kinds,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  The  arti- 
ficial glucosides  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  one  molecule  of  an 
alcohol  upon  a  monose : 

CeHi^Oe  +  CH3OH  =  CeH^^OeCH,  +  H,0. 

Methyl  glucoside 

These  compounds  were  discovered  by  Emil  Fischer,  who  has 
assigned  to  them  a  constitution  analogous  in  some  respects  to  that 
oftheacetals  (113,  2): 

OCH3  ^  ^^^OCH, 
OCH,  "^  ^'^^OCH, 

Aldehyde  +     Alcohol  Acetal 

In  the  formation  of  glucoside,  only  one  molecule  of  alcohol  acts 
upon  the  aldose,  so  that  one  of  the  hydroxyl-groups  of  the  latter 
plays  the  part  of  a  second  alcohol  molecule : 

CHjOH  CHjOH 

CHOH  CHOH 


yCHOJH 
/9CH0H 
aCHOH 


CO        +H 
H 


;^H0— 

=  /?CHOH 

aCHOH 


OCH,     C— OCH, 
H 


The  grounds  for  the  assumption  of  this  constitution  are:  first, 
these  glucosides  are  readily  split  up  into  their  components,  which 
argues  against  the  existence  of  a  carbon  bond  between  them ;  second, 
the  hydroxy  1  of  the  ;^-C-atom  is  assumed  to  he  the  one  which  reacts, 
since  other  compounds  containing  the  group  — CHOH  CO —  do  not 
yield  glucosides;  the  a-hydroxyl-group,  therefore,  docs  not  react. 
The  >^-hydroxyl  is,  moreover,  the  most  likely  to  enter  into  reaction, 
since  a  number  of  instances  of  similar  behaviour  are  known,  such 
as  that  of  the  lactones. 

The  combination  of  two  monoses  with  elimination  of  one  mole- 
cule of  water  may  be  represented  in  a  way  analogous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  glucoside  from  an  alcohol  and  a  monose.    Maltose  and 
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lactose,  which  are  united  by  a  monocarbonyl-bond,  and  contain 
one  free  carbonyl-group,  are  combined  thus: 


CHjOH 
CHOH 


y/CHOH 
iSCHOH 
oGHOH 
CO 

+H 

.H 


CH,OH 

CHOH 

^0  CHO— 

(inOH),  -  H,^  +  CHOH 
I  CHOH 

OCH,  C=^ 


C^ 
TO 


(CH0H)4 


H 


H 


O 


/ 


^ 


The  constitution  of  sucrose,  in  which  fructose  and  glucose  are 
united  by  a  dicarbonyl-bond,  may  be  shown  in  an  analogous  way 
to  be 


CHjOH 

/?CHOH 
oCHOH 


O'^CHjOH 


CHjOH 

CHOH 

CHO— 

CHOH 

CHOH 

6— 

H 

Sucrose  forms  compounds  with  bases,  called  saccharates ; 
among  them  are  Ci2H220iiCaO-2H20,  and  Ci2H220ii-2CaO,  which 
are  readily  soluble  in  water.  When  this  solution  is  boiled,  the 
nearly  insoluble  tricalcium  saccharate  CuHjjOn-SCaO-SHjO  is 
precipitated. 

MannflEustnre  of  Cane-sugar. 

219.  Sucrose  is  present  in  solution  in  the  cell-fluid  of  the 
sugar-beet  and  sugar-cane.  The  cell-walls  are  lined  with  a  thin, 
continuous  layer  of  protoplasm,  constituting  a  semi-permeable 
membrane  (13),  which.prevents  the  diffusion  of  the  sugar  from  the 
cells  at  ordinary  temperatures.  When  placed  in  water  at  80*^-90°, 
the  protoplasm  is  killed,  coagulates,  and  develops  minute  rup- 
tures, through  which  the  cell-fluid  can  diffuse.  The  process  '3 
facilitated  by  cutting  up  the  cane  or  beet  into  pieces  2  to  3  nmi.  in 
thickness.  In  order  to  make  the  diffusion-process  as  complete  as 
possible  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water,  the  slices  are  placed  in 
vats  through  which  water  circulates  in  such  a  way  that  the  nearly 
exhausted  material  is  acted  on  by  fresh  water,  while  that  which  is 
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only  partly  exhausted  comes  into  contact  with  the  solution  already 
obtained;  so  that  the  material  richest  in  sugar  is  treated  with  the 
strongest  extract,  and  vice  versa  (principle  of  the  counter-current). 
In  this  way,  a  12-15  per  cent,  sugar-solution  is  obtained,  which  is 
about  the  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  the  beet  itself. 

Slaked  lime  is  added  to  this  solution,  whereby  a  double  object 
is  attained.  First,  the  free  acids  in  the  sap,  such  as  oxalic  and 
citric  acids,  are  precipitated,  along  with  the  phosphates;  the  removal 
of  these  is  necessary,  since  they  would  cause  inversion  on  concen- 
trating the  solution.  Second,  albuminous  and  colouring  matters 
are  precipitated  from  the  solution.  For  both  these  purposes,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  an  excess  of  lime,  part  of  which  goes  into  solution 
as  saccharate,  which  has  to  be  decomposed  by  a  current  of  carbon 
dioxide,  care  being  taken  to  leave  the  liquid  faintly  alkaline.  The 
precipitate  is  separated  by  a  filter-press,  and  the  filtrate  concen- 
trated. In  order  to  obtain  the  maximum  yield  of  sugar,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  this  concentration  should  take  place  at  a  low  temperature. 
This  is  attained  by  the  use  of  vacuum-pans,  in  which  the  sugar- 
solution  boils  under  diminished  pressure.  The  first  product  of.  the 
concentration  is  a  thick  syrup,  more  strongly  alkaline  than  the 
original  solution.  Calcium  carbonate  is  precipitated  by  repeated 
treatment  with  carbon  dioxide  until  the  thick  syrup  is  almost  neutral, 
after  which  it  is  filtered,  and  concentrated  until  crystals  of  sugar 
begin  to  separate.  The  solution  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  when 
more  crystals  are  obtained,  mixed  with  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  is 
removed  in  a  centrifugal  machine.  This  syrup  is  further  crys- 
tallized by  slow  agitation  with  a  stirring-apparatus,  and  the  crystals 
are  again  separated  by  means  of  the  centrifugal  machine.  The 
syrup  thus  obtained  (molasses)  is  worked  up  for  the  preparation  of 
alcohol. 

The  cane-sugar  thus  prepared  is  not  pure ;  it  is  brown,  and  con- 
tains a  certain  amount  of  syrup.  The  crude  product  is  purified  by 
dissolving  it,  decolourizing  with  animal  charcoal,  and  concen- 
trating in  vacuum-pans. 

Qnantitative  Estimation  of  Cane-sugar. 

220.  The  great  practical  importance  of  cane-sugar  makes  it 
desirable  to  have  a  quick  and  accurate  method  of  estimating  it 
quantitatively.    This  is  almost  exclusively  done  by  examining  its 
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aqueous  solution  with  the  polarimeter  (27,  2).  Since  sucrose  is 
strongly  dextro-rotatory  ([a]x)  =  4-  66-5*^),  a  small  quantity  pro- 
duces an  appreciable  amount  of  rotation.  This  is  almost  inde- 
pendent of  the  temperature,  and  for  practical  purpK)ses  may  be 
considered  as  strictly  proportional  to  the  concentration.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  method  will  only  yield  accurate  results  when 
no  other  optically  active  substances  are  present  in  the  solution. 
If  such  substances  are  present,  either  they  ifaust  be  removed, 
or  their  effect  taken  into  account.  The  former  method  is  adopted 
in  the  determination  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  beet.  The  sample 
is  grated  with  a  fine  rasp,  to  destroy  the  cell  walls,  and  a  weighed 
quantity  of  the  product  is  made  up  to  a  certain  volume  with  cold 
water,  which  dissolves  not  only  the  sucrose,  but  also  optically 
active  albuminous  substances.  The  latter  are  precipitated  with 
lead  acetate,  filtered  ofif,  and  the  amount  of  rotation  observed. 

When  another  sugar  is  present  in  the  solution  along  with  the 
sucrose,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  by  the  second  method.  Sup- 
posmg  glucose  is  also  present,  the  rotatory  power  of  the  solution, 
which  will  be  dextro-rotatory,  is  determined.  If  it  be  now  inverted, 
the  solution  will  either  diminish  in  dextro-rotation,  or  will  become 
Isevo-rotatory,  since  invert-sugar  is  laevo-rotatory.  The  rotatory 
power  of  an  invert-sugar  solution  obtained  from  a  sucrose  solution 
of  given  strength  being  known,  these  two  observations  furnish  the 
data  by  which  the  percentage  of  glucose  in  cane-sugar  can  be 
easily  calculated. 

Velocity  of  Inversion  of  Sucrose. 

221.  The  equation  for  unimolecular  reactions  (101)  may  be 
applied  to  the  inversion  of  a  dilute  solution  of  sucrose.  If  the 
original  amount  of  the  latter  present  was  p,  and  after  a  certain 
time  the  quantity  x  has  been  inverted,  then  the  velocity  «  in  the 
fraction  of  time  immediately  following,  can  be  expressed  by  the 
equation 

5  =  -^^   =  A:(p  -  x), 

in  which  fc  is  a  constant.  The  inversion  can  be  effected  by  means 
of  different  acids,  upon  the  nature  of  which  the  velocity  of  the  reac- 
tion is  dependent,  so  that  different  values  are  obtained  for  the  veloc- 
ity constant  A;.     When  the  values  of  this  constant,  and  of  the  etec- 
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trolytic  dissociation  constant  for  these  acids  are  compared,  they 
are  found  to  he  proportional  to  one  another.  An  acid  which  is  ionized 
strongly  effects  inversion  much  more  rapidly  than  one  which  is 
only  slightly  ionized,  from  which  it  follows  that  only  the  ionized 
part  of  the  acid  exercises  an  inverting  influence.  Since  only  the 
hydrogen  ion  is  common  to  all  acids,  it  must  be  concluded  that 
inversion  is  the  result  of  the  catalytic  action  of  the  hydrogen  ions.  In- 
versely, the  concentration  of  the  hydrogen  ion  in  the  solutions  of 
acid  salts,  for  example,  may  be  determined  by  measuring  the 
velocity  of  inversion. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  inversion,  taking  place  by  a  cata- 
Ijrtic  action,  must  occur  also  without  the  presence  of  the  catalytic 
agent  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  25).  But  it  is  then  so  slow  that  it 
may  be  wholly  neglected  in  the  views  developed  in  this  paragraph. 

Fermentation  and  the  Action  of  Enzymes. 

222.  The  alcoholic  fermentation  of  liquids  is  one  of  the  oldest 
known  reactions.  During  the  nineteenth  century,  a  number  of 
other  reactions  were  identified  as  fermentation-processes,  such  as 
the  lactic  and  butyric  fermentation  of  sugar,  putrefactive  fermen- 
tation, and  others.  Fermentation- processes  include  a  number  of 
reactions  which  take  place  slowly,  and  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; 
these  are  usually  attended  by  the  evolution  of  a  gas  and  of  heat, 
and  depend  upon  the  action  of  micro-organisms,  such  as  yeast- 
cells,  bacteria,  and  schizomycetes. 

The  part  played  by  these  micro-organisms  in  fermentation-pro- 
cesses has  been  the  subject  of  much  diversity  of  opinion.  Liebig 
thought  that  yeast  contained  certain  easily  decomposed  ferments, 
and  that  it  was  their  decomposition  which,  as  it  were,  induced  the 
fermentation  of  the  substance.  It  was  shown  later  that  yeast 
consists  of  living  organisms;  and  Pasteur,  after  a  series  of  brilliant 
researches,  became  convinced  that  fermentation  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  living  ycast-cells,  and  that  the  process  of  fermentation 
is,  therefore,  a  physiological  phenomenon;  that  is,  a  complicated 
biological  function  of  these  cells.  Thus,  there  could  be  no  fermen- 
tation without  living  yeast-cells,  a  theory  which  was  universally 
accepted,  Ltebtg's  supposition  that  the  part  played  by  the  cells 
is  only  a  secondary  one  being  abandoned. 

In  accordance  with  Pasteur's  theory,  the  process  of  fermenta- 
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tion  is  inseparable  from  the  presence  and  propagation  of  yeast- 
ceils.  If  it  were  found  possible  to  bring  about  fermentation  without 
their  presence,  this  theory  would  fall  to  the  ground.  Eduard 
BucHNER  has  recently  effected  this.  He  triturated  fresh  yeast  with 
sand,  whereby  the  cell-walls  were  destroyed.  The  dough-like  mass 
was  submitted  to  great  pressure,  which  expressed  a  liquid  (German, 
Presssaft) :  this  was  separated  by  filtration  from  the  cells  still  float- 
ing in  it.  Buc:hner  proved  in  various  ways  that  this  "  press-fluid  " 
contains  neither  living  cells  nor  living  protoplasm :  for  instance,  the 
yeast  may  be  first  killed  by  bringing  it  into  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether ;  the  press-fluid  from  this  can  nevertheless  set  up 
active  fermentation  in  a  solution  of  sugar  quite  as  well  as  when  it 
was  obtained  from  living  yeast.  The  fermentation  is  caused  by  a 
dissolved  substance,  which,  on  account  of  its  properties,  such  as 
coagulation  on  warming,  must  be  classed  with  albuminous  bodies; 
it  is  a  kind  of  enzyme,  to  which  Buchner  has  given  the  name 
zymase.   The  yeast-cells  Qnly  have  the  function  of  producing  Z3miase. 

The  chemical  structure  of  the  enzymes  is  still  wholly  unknown. 
Most  of  them  have  not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  Their 
power  of  splitting  up  and  decomposing  compounds  is  also  not  under- 
stood. Hitherto,  only  small  insight  has  been  obtained  into  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  their  action  depends. 

First,  the  enzymes  only  act  at  the  ordinary,  or  at  a  slightly 
elevated,  temperature;  below  the  freezing-point  their  activity  is 
suspended,  but  returns  at  the  ordinary  temperature;  on  heating, 
they  are  decomposed.  Second,  they  are  sometimes  rendered  inac- 
tive C'  poisoned  '*)  by  the  presence  of  small  quantities  of  certain 
substances,  such  as  hydrocyanic  acid.  Third,  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  a  given  enzyme  can  only  produce  changes  in  a  few  sub- 
stances, and  has  no  action  on  other  similar  compounds.  Thus,  of 
the  different  monoses  containing  two  to  nine  C-atoms,  only  the 
trioses,  hexoses,  and  nonoses  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation; 
in  fact,  these  are  the  only  ones  which,  according  to  their  formula, 
can  be  readily  converted  into  CO,  and  CjHjOH;  for  instance 

CslIeO,  =  C,H,On  -f  CO,. 

Only  the  monoses  are  capable  of  being  fermentea  oy  enzymes; 
dioses  must  first  be  converted  into  monoses.  Yeast  contains  an 
enzyme,  inverlase,  which  first  splits  up  sucrose  into  fructose  and 
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glucose.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  yeast, 
which  do  not  contain  invertase,  are  incapable  of  fermenting 
sucrose;  thus,  Beyerinck  discovered  Schizosaccharomyces  octos- 
porus,  which  can  ferment  maltose,  but  not  sucrose.  This  variety 
of  yeast  contains  no  invertase,  but  maltase,  which  is  the  enzyme 
by  which  maltose  is  hydrolyzed. 

The  property  of  being  split  up  by  enzymes,  possessed  by  the 
monoses,  has  been  proved  by  Emil  Fischer  to  be  intimately  con- 
nected with  their  stereochemical  configuration.  The  three  naturally 
occurring  sugars,  d-glucose,  rf-mannose,  and  d-fnictose,  are  capable  of 
undergoing  fermentation,  and  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  their 
configurations,  since  they  differ  only  in  the  grouping  round  two 
C-atoms: 
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d-Galactose,  which  is  also  a  natural  product,  has  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent configuration,  and  is  either  more  slowly  fermented  by  certain 
varieties  of  yeast,  or  not  at  all.  The  mirror-images  of  these  com- 
pounds, /-glucose,  etc.,  are  not  capable  of  undergoing  fermentation. 

The  cause  of  these  phenomena  is  probably  the  asymmetric  struc- 
ture of  the  enzyme  molecule.  Although  these  substances  have  not 
been  obtained  in  the  pure  state,  their  great  resemblance  to  the  albu- 
mins, and  the  probability  of  their  formation  from  them,  render 
their  optical  activity  undoubted;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  looked  upon 
as  built  up  of  asymmetric  molecules.  This  has  led  to  the  hypothesis 
that  there  must  be  a  resemblance  in  molecular  configuration  between 
the  enzymes  and  the  substances  which  they  decompose;  and  that 
when  this  resemblance  is  wanting,  no  reaction  can  take  place.  Emil 
Fischer  appropriately  compares  this  resemblance  in  structure  to 
that  necessary  between  a  lock  and  a  key,  in  order  that  the  latter 
may  pass  the  lock. 

The  application  of  these  views  to  the  chemical  processes  which 
go  on  in  the  more  highly  developed  organisms,  leads  to  the  concep- 
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tion  that  generally  in  reactions  in  which  proteid  bodies  act,  as  is  un- 
doubtedly the  case  in  the  protoplasm,  the  configuration  of  the 
molecule  has  the  same  importance  as  its  structure.  Various  phe- 
nomena may  be  thus  explained :  the  sweet  taste  possessed  by  one  of 
the  optically  active  asparagines,  and  the  absence  of  taste  in  the 
other;  the  different  amount  to  which  the  three  stereoisomeric 
tartaric  acids  are  oxidized  in  the  body  of  a  dog  fed  with  them;  the 
fact  that,  on  subcutaneous  injection  of  a  rabbit  with  Z-  or  d-arabi- 
nose,  of  the  first  only  7  per  cent.,  of  the  latter  36  per  cent.,  is 
excreted  from  the  body  unchanged  in  the  urine;  and  so  on. 

223.  Investigation  of  the  stereoisomerism  of  the  monoses  has 
contributed  towards  explaining  why  optically  active  bodies  are 
formed  in  plants,  whilst  laboratory  syntheses  usually  produce  the 
racemic  forms.  It  has  been  shown  that  this  is  not  the  case  in 
artificial  syntheses  effected  with  compounds  already  having  an 
asymmetric  structure.  Mannose,  for  example,  yields  mannohept- 
onic  acid  by  the  cyanhydrin  synthesis,  and  it  would  be  expected, 
from  analogy  with  other  cyanhydrin  syntheses,  that  equal  quanti- 
ties of  two  stereoisomeric  mannoheptonic  acids  would  be  formed. 
This  is,  however,  not  so;  only  one  acid  is  obtained.  This  shows 
that  the  building  up  of  a  molecule  from  one  which  is  asymmetric 
can  continue  in  an  asymmetric  sense.  Suppose  that  mannose  is 
converted  into  mannononose  by  three  repetitions  of  the  cyanhydrin 
synthesis,  this  always  going  on  in  only  one  direction.  This  nonose 
might  be  capable  of  being  split  up  into  the  original  hexose  and  a  pro- 
duct containing  three  carbon  atoms;  the  latter  should  then  be 
optically  active,  and  one  optically  active  molecule  would  have  oc- 
casioned the  formation  of  another. 

The  formation  of  sugar  in  the  plant  has  been  proved  by  vege- 
table physiologists  to  take  place  in  the  chlorophyll-grains,  which  are 
composed  of  optically  active  substances.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  production  of  sugar  results  from  a  combination  of  carbon  dioxide 
or  formaldehyde  with  these  substances,  whose  asymmetry  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  sugar  formed  by  condensation  also  asymmetric. 
As  the  other  substances  which  occur  in  plants  are  probably  formed 
from  sugar,  their  optical  acti\4ty  is  easily  understood,  since  they  are 
formed  from  optically  active  material. 

This  by  no  means  solves  the  problems  of  how  the  first 
optically  active  compound  arose,  and  of  why  nature  has  not  pro- 
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duced  the  chemical  mirror-images  of  all  optically  active  sub- 
stances foimd  in  the  existing  flora  and  fauna,  since,  as  far  as  is  at 
present  known,  the  probability  for  the  formation  of  both  mus' 
have  been  equal. 

III.     P0LT08E8. 

Baffinose,  Ci^HsnOie  +  SHjO. 

8S4.  Baffinose  is  the  most  important  of  the  hejotrioses,  of  which 
very  few  are  known.    Their  formula  is  CieHsaOie;  that  is, 

SC.Hi.Oa  -  2H,0. 

Baffinose  is  a  hexotriose,  since,  on  hydrolysis,  it  takes  up  two  mole- 
cules of  water  with  formation  of  an  equal  number  of  molecules  of 
d-fructose,  cf-glucose,  and  galactose.  By  careful  hydrolysis,  raffinos« 
can  be  split  up  quantitatively  into  d-fructose,  and  adiose  (melediose); 
from  the  latter,  d-glucose  and  galactose  can  be  obtained,  in  the  same 
way  as  from  lactose,  with  which,  however,  melediose  is  not  identical. 
Baffinose  exhibits  none  of  themonose  reactions;  thus,  it  has  no  action 
on  alkaline  copper  solutions.  This  proves  the  absence  of  a  free 
carbonyl-group,  so  that  raffinose  must  be  represented  by 

C«H„0,<O.C.H,o04<0>C.nnO,. 

Melediose  exhibits  the  sugar  reactions,  and  therefore  contains  one 
free  carbonyl-group,  so  that  its  formula  is 

G«H„o.<o.Can,i0.v:, 

which  proves  that  the  splitting  up  of  raffinose  into  monose  and  diose 
takes  place  at  the  dicarbonyl-bond,  as  otherwis;)  there  would  have 
been  obtained  a  diose,  C«HiiOft<0>CaHiiO»,  which  does  not  contain  a 
free  carbonyl-group. 

Baffinose  crystallizes  with  five  molecules  of  water.  When  sucrose 
contains  a  certain  proportion  of  this  polyose,  it  yields  pointed  crystals. 

Higher  Polyoses. 

225.  Most  of  these  are  amorphous,  and  do  not  possess  a  sweet 

taste;  many  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water.     On  hydrolysis,  they 

spUt  up  into  monoses,  either  pentoses  or  hexoscs,  so   that  it  may 

be   assumed  that  the    monoses  are   linked  together  through  the 

oxygen  atom.    The  molecular  weight  of  the  polyoses  is  unknown; 

it  must  be  very  great.    Their  formula  may  be  represented  as  being 

derived  thus: 

nCeH^Oe-  (n-l)H,0. 

If  n  is  very  great,  this  constitution  approximates  to 

nCeHjjOe  -  nKjO  =  n(CeHioOs), 
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which  b  the  formula  deduced  from  the  results  of  analysis.  On 
hydrolysis,  nearly  all  the  polyoses  yield  monoses  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  C-atoms,  but  a  polyose  which  can  be  split  up  into  pentose 
and  hexose  seems  to  be  present  in  the  gums  of  plants. 

StaTCh. 
226.  Starch  is  the  first  observable  assimilation-product  of  plants. 
It  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  the  tubers,  roots,  and  seeds  of 
many  plants,  in  which  it  is  present  in  the  form  of  granules  differing 
in  form  and  size  in  different  plfmts.  These  are  represented  in  Figs. 
67,  68,  and  69. 


FlQ.  e?.— KTK-BTUt€H,       X  880. 

Starch  is  insoluble  in  cold  water;  in  hot  water  it  swells  up  with- 
out dissolving.  It  yields  an  intense  blue  colouration  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  iodine,  for  which  this  reaction  serves  as  a  test.  When 
boiled  with  dilute  acids,  starch  is  wholly  split  up,  yielding  only 
d-glucoee.  When  starch-paste  is  treated  with  diastase,  it  first 
dissolves,  then  the  molecule  splits  up,  with  ultimate  formation  of 
maltose  and  isomaltose,  Ci,H„0„.  Both  these  methods  of  treat- 
ment yield  intermediate  products,  however;  these  are  gum-like  8ub- 
staoces,  polyoses  containing  a  smaller  number  of  atoms  in  the  mole- 
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Pig.  68.— Rice-starch.     X  820. 


Fig.  69.— Potato-btarch.     X  250. 
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cule  than  starch,  called  dextrine.  Dextrin  is  also  obtamed  by 
heating  starch  alone,  or  to  110*^  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid. 
Starch  does  not  show  any  of  the  reactions  of  the  monoses;  it 
does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  copper  solution,  nor  resinify  with  alka- 
lis, and  yields  no  compound  with  phenylhydrazine.  This  proves 
the  absence  of  a  free  carbonyl-group,  so  that  its  molecule  must  be 
represented  by 

CeHio05<0  ....  C.Hio04<0>C.Hio04  ....  0>C«Hi,0,. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  molecule  of  starch  contains  more 
than  one  diearbonyl-bond,  when  the  formula  would  be,  for  example, 

C.H,oO.<0  ....  C.H,«04<0>C»H,.0«0>C.H,,0, ....  0>C.Hi,04< 
<0>C,H,o04  0>C.H„0,.0>C,H,oO,  . .  .  0>C.H,oO,. 

It  does  not,  since  hydrolysis  of  a  compound  of  this  type  must 
yield,  in  addition  to  c^-glucose,  a  substance  ;;::.C'eHjtO«.-c:,  containing 
two  free  carbonyl-groups,  and  no  such  product  lias  been  obtained  by 
the  hydrolysis  of  starch. 

Dextrin  can  unite  with  phenylhydrazine,  and  exhibits  the  reac- 
tions of  the  monoses,  such  as  reduction  of  an  alkaline  copper  solution, 
and  the  formation  of  a  yellow  colouration  with  alkalis.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  assumed  to  contain  a  free  carbonyl-group. 

Manufacture  of  Staroli. 

887.  The  process  by  which  starch  is  manufactured  is  theoretically 
Tery  simple.  When  prepared  from  potatoes,  the  latter  are  finely 
ground,  so  as  to  destroy  the  cell-tissue  and  lay  bare  the  starch-granules. 
The  latter  are  then  treated  with  w^ater  in  a  specially  constructed 
apparatus,  somewhat  resembling  a  sieve,  by  means  of  which  they  are 
washed  out  of  the  cell-tissue,  and  settle  on  standing,  after  which  they 
are  carefully  washed,  and  dried  slowly. 

Starch  is  employed  for  many  purposes  in  the  arts ;  as  an  adheslTe 
paste,  and  for  stiffening  linen  in  laundries.  In  the  latter  process,  the 
starch-paste  is  converted  by  the  heat  of  the  smoothing-iron  into  a  stiff, 
shining  layer  of  dextrin,  coating  the  fibres  of  the  linen.  Starch  is  of 
great  importance  as  a  large  constituent  of  foods.  It  is  more  fully 
treated  of  in  this  connection  in  physiological  text-books. 

Glycogen,  (CJIj.O^),. 

888.  Olyoogen  is  a  substance  resembling  starch,  and  is  present  in 
the  animal  organism,  the  other  polyoses  being  vegetable  products.  It 
is  usually  prepared  from  liver,  and  is  a  white,  amorphous  powder, 
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dissolving  in  water  with  formation  of  an  opalescent  solution.  On 
hydrolysis,  it  yields  only  d-glucose.  Apparently  there  are  different 
kinds  of  glycogen,  varying  with  the  animal  from  which  it  is  isolated. 

CeUulose,  (C.H^oO,).. 

229.  Cellulose  is  a  polyose  of  very  high  molecular  weight.  The 
cell-walls  of  plants  consist  principally  of  this  substance,  together 
with  lignin,  which  is  probably  not  a  polyose.  Cellulose  is  very 
stable  tow^ards  dilute  acids  and  alkalis.  This  property  is  made  use 
of  in  the  technical  preparation  of  cellulose,  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  substances  present  along  with  it  in  the  plant-material. 
Linen,  cotton,  and  paper  consist  almost  exclusively  of  cellulose;  pure 
filter-paper  is  nearly  chemically  pure  cellulose.  When  it  is  dis- 
solved in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  boiled,  after  dilu- 
tion with  water,  it  is  completely  hydrolyzed.  Cellulose  from  cotton- 
wool, paper,  etc.,  yields  exclusively  (^-glucose;  from  coffee-beans, 
cocoa-nibs,  etc.,  d-mannose.  Cellulose  is  converted  by  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  containing  half  its  volume  of  water  into  a  col- 
loidal modification,  amyloid,  which  gives  a  blue  colouration  with 
iodine;  this  reaction  furnishes  a  test  for  cellulose.  The  latter  is 
soluble  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  oxide  (Schweitzer's 
reagent);  from  this  solution  it  is  precipitated  chemically  un- 
changed by  acids  and  salts,  and  forms  an  amorphous  powder  when 
dried. 

Technical  Applications  of  Cellulose. 

280.  Linen  is  obtained  from  the  stalk  of  the  flax-plant.  The  linen 
fibres  can  be  obtained  from  the  flax  in  several  ways,  since  cellulose  is 
very  stable  towards  chemical  reagents  :  this  can  be  effected  by  immer- 
sion of  the  flax  in  water  for  a  period  of  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  which 
caases  the  decay  of  the  external  fibre,  giving  rise  to  a  very  unpleasant 
smell.  The  process  is  known  as  **  steeping."  The  flax  is  spread  out  to 
dry,  and  is  then  passed  through  corrugated  **  rollers"  to  loosen  the 
external  woody  fibre ;  the  latter  is  stripped  off  by  revolving  wooden 
arms  called  **  wipers,"  this  being  called  "scutching."  The  linen  fibres 
can  also  be  obtained  from  the  flax  by  the  action  of  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  alkali ;  they  have  a  gray  colour,  and  are  bleached  by  either 
being  spread  out  in  the  open,  or  by  means  of  bleach ing-powder. 

Paper  was  formerly  prepared  almost  exclusively  from  linen  rags, 
but  is  now  largely  manufactured  from  wood  and  straw,  which  must 
be  divided  into  fibres,  and  these  separated  as  much  as  possible  from 
the  other,  so-called  incrusting,  substances  present.    This  is  effected  by 
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the  svlphite  method,  in  which  the  wood  is  heated  under  pressure  with 
a  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  calcium.  When  straw  is  used,  it  is  heated 
with  caustic  soda  under  pressure.  By  this  process  most  of  the 
incrusting  substances  are  dissolved,  the  wood  or  straw  being  bleached 
at  the  same  time;  the  cellulose  which  remains  can  be  readily  separated 
into  fine  fibres,  which  is  necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  paper-pulp. 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  remove  all  the  lignin  by  this  process, 
with  the  result  that  wood-paper  and  straw-paper  answer  to  the  test, 
for  lignin,  and  can  be  easily  recognized  by  means  of  these.  Lignin 
gives  a  yellow  colouration  with  salts  of  aniline,  and  a  red  colouration 
with  a  solution  of  phloroglucinol  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Parchment-paper  is  prepared  by  converting  the  outer  surface  of 
paper  into  amyloid  (229),  a  process  which  imparts  toughness  to  the 
paper. 

Nitrates  of  Cellulose. 

231.  These  compounds  are  of  great  technical  importance.  When 
cotton-wool  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
dinitrates  to  hexanitrates  are  obtained,  this  being  dependent  upon 
the  concentration  of  the  acids,  and  the  duration  of  the  process.  Cel- 
lulose is  arbitrarily  assumed  to  have  the  formula  CitHsoOu,  so  that 
to  the  dinitrate  is  assigned  the  formula  CitHi80«(0N0t)s,  and  to  the 
bexanitrate  CisH)404(ONOs)«*  The  solution  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  of  the  dinitrate,  trinitrate,  and  tetranitrate  is  known  as 
collodion,  which  on  evaporation  leaves  an  elastic  skin,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  photography.  The  hexanitrate  is  guncotton^  which  looks  like 
cotton-wool,  but  feels  somewhat  rough  to  the  touch,  and  is  extensively 
employed  as  an  explosive.  It  burns  quietly  when  a  loose  tuft  of  it  is 
ignited,  but  can  be  made  to  explode  by  the  detonation  of  a  small 
amount  of  mercury  fulminate,  and  yields  only  gaseous  products, 
nitrogen,  hydrogen,  water- vapour,  carbon  monoxide,  and  carbon  diox- 
ide. It  exerts  a  hrisant  action  (160),  and  without  modification  is, 
therefore,  unsuitable  for  use  in  artillery. 

When  guncotton  is  dissolved  in  acetone  or  ethyl  acetate,  a  gelatin- 
ous mass  is  obtained ;  after  removal  of  the  solvent,  an  amorphous, 
transparent  substance  is  left,  having  the  same  chemical  composition 
as  guncotton,  but  burning  and  exploding  more  slowly.  By  this  means 
the  velocity  of  explosion  can  bo  so  regulated  as  to  make  guncotton 
available  for  use  in  artillery,  and  it  is  employed  in  this  form  under 
the  name  **  smokeless  powder." 

The  hexanitrate  of  cellulose  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
artificial  silk.  In  de  Chardonnet's  method,  the  nitrate  is  dissolved 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  the  solution  pressed  through 
fine  glass  tubes  under  a  pressure  of  forty  to  fifty  atmospheres.  The 
filaments  are  received  in  water,  which  takes  up  the  solvent,  leaving  a 
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yery  fine  thread ;  when  ten  to  twenty  of  these  are  spun  together,  a 
thread  capable  of  being  woven  is  obtained.  When  the  fabric  thus 
prepared  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  calcium  sulphide,  obtained  from 
the  tank-waste  in  the  manufacture  of  sodium  carbonate  by  the 
Le  Blanc  process  C"  Inorganic  Ohemistry/'  226),  the  NOs-groups  of  the 
nitrate  are  eliminated,  with  production  of  nearly  pure  cellulose  in  a 
form  exactly  resembling  silk. 

AMIKO-DEBIYATIVES  OV    ALDEHTDE8  AHB  XETOHSS. 
232.  Very  few  examples   of  this  class  of  compounds  are  known. 

Amifioacetaldehyde,  CHiNHi-Cq,  a  very  unstable  compound,  can  be 

obtained  from  aminoacetal,    CH.NIIa.cSvr.  u  n  .  which  can  be  pre- 

pared  from  monochloroacetal,  CHsCl-CH(OCiUft)t.  Muscarine  is  pos- 
sibly the  corresponding  trimethylammonium  base  : 

CH,/NCH,),OH 
i^  +  H,0 

It  is  a  crystalline,  excessively  poisonous  substance,  and  is  present  in 
oertain  plants — for  example,  toad-stool  (Agaricus  muscarius). 

Chitine  is  one  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the  shells  of  the  Crus- 
tacea, such  as  the  crab  and  lobster;  when  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  yields  diitosainine  hydroddoride^  from  which  the  free  base 
ehitosamine,  C«HisNOt,  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
methoxide  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol.  Chitosamine  undergoes  a  change 
when  its  solution  in  methyl  alcohol  is  boiled,  since,  on  cooling,  there 
gradually  separates  from  the  liquid  a  crystalline  substance,  identical 
with  frtutosamine^  which  is  slowly  developed  in  a  solution  of  fructose 
in  methyl  alcohol  containing  ammonia. 
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OlyoxyUc  Acid,  COOH-C^  +  H,0. 

233.  Glyoxylic  add  is  the  first  member  of  the  series  of  aldehydic 
acids.  It  is  present  in  unripe  fruits,  and  can  be  prepared  by  heat- 
ing dibromoacetic  acid,  CHBrj  •  COOH,  with  water.  It  also  results  in 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  with  nitric  acid,  by  the  method  described 
imder  glyoxal  (202). 

As  seen  from  the  formula  given  above,  glyoxylic  acid  contains 
one  molecule  of  water,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  acid  or 
its  salts  without  their  undergoing  decomposition.  For  this  reason, 
the  water  is  often  assumed  to  be  in  chemical  combination  (166), 
CH(0H)2.C00H,  as  it  is  in  chloral  hydrate  (204).     In  both  these 

XT 

substances  the  aldehyde-group,  — Cq,  is  under  the  influence  of  a 

strongly  negative  group,  — CCl,  ^  chloral,  and  — COOH  in  glyoxy- 
lic acid.  The  latter,  moreover,  possesses  all  the  properties  charac- 
teristic of  aldehydes;  it  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution,  forms 
an  addition-product  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  yields  anoxime, 
etc.  When  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  converted  into  glycollic 
and  oxalic  acids,  the  formation  of  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
assumption  that  one  molecule  of  the  acid  takes  up  the  two  hydrogen 
atoms,  and  another  the  oxygen  atom,  from  one  molecule  of  water: 

XT    ^.^     TJ 

COOH.C     +      0    +    Hp  p^„ 

O^HV  qC.COOH  = 


=  (SOOHCHjOH  +  COOH.  COOH. 

Pyroracemic  Acid,  CH,.  CO -COOH. 

234.  Pyroracemic  acid,  the  first  member  of  the  series  of  ketonic 
acids,  owes  its  name  to  its  formation  by  the  distillation  of  either 
tartaric  or  racemic  acid  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate.  It 
is  probable  that  carbon  dioxide  is  first  split  off  from  tartaric  acid, 

ICQO'H  ■  CHOH '  CHOH  -  COOH,  with  formation  of  glyceric  acid, 
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CHjiO|H»C|H|0|II|*COOH,  which  gives  p3rroraceinic  acid  by  loss 

of  one  molecule  of  water;  for  glyceric  acid  itself  is  converted  into 
pyroracemic  acid  by  heating  with  potassium  hydrogen  sulphate. 
Pyroracemic  acid  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  hydrolysis  of  the 
nitrile  formed  by  the  action  of  potassium  cyanide  on  acetyl  chloride : 

CH3 .  COCl  ->  CHs .  CO .  CN  ->  CH3 .  CO .  CO2H. 

This  is  a  general  method  for  the  preparcUion  of  a-ketonic  adds. 

When  heated  to  150°  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  pyroracemic  acid 
splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetaldehyde: 

CHjCO-jCO^IH  =  CHjCq  +  COj. 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  liquid  at  ordinary,  but  solid  at  low,  temper- 
atures; it  melts  at  9°,  boils  at  165°,  and  is  miscible  with  water  in 
all  proportions;  its  specific  gravity  is  1-27  at  20°,  and  it  has  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  stronger  acid  than 
propionic  acid,  for  which  K  is  0-00134;  for  pyroracemic  acid  K  is 
0-56,  which  must  be  explained  by  assuming  the  presence  of  a 
negative  carbonyl-group  in  juxtaposition  to  the  carboxyl-group. 

Pyroracemic  acid  has  all  the  properties  characteristic  of  ketones; 
it  yields  an  oxime,  a  hydrazone,  an  addition-product  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  etc. 

The  electrolysis  of  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  potassium  pyro- 
racemate  yields  acetic  acid  and  diacetyl.  The  formation  of  acetic  acid 
must  be  looked  upon  as  due  to  the  iuteraction  of  the  anion  of  the  acid 
and  the  hydroxyl-ion,  after  being  discharged  at  the  anode  : 

CHi-COCOCy  +  OH'  =  CH,.COOH  +  CO.; 

and  that  of  diacetyl  as  resulting  from  the  union  of  two  acid  anions, 
with  elimination  of  COt: 

The  potassium  salts  of  other  ketonic  acids  are  decomposed  by  elec- 
trolysis in  an  analogous  manner. 

Acetoacetic  Acid,  CH3.CO-CHj.COOH. 

2S5.  Acetoacetic  acid  is  a  /7-ketonic  acid.  It  is  not  of  much 
importance,  but  its  ethyl  ester,  acetoacetic  ester,  is  a  very  interesting 
compound. 

Acetoacetic  ester  is  obtained  by  Claisen's  condensation-method 
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(203)  through  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate  in  presence  of 
ethyl  alcohol: 

ONa         H 

*  Ethyl  acetate 


OC,H,  +  H 
OGjHf      H 


CCOOCA  -  2CA0H  + 


Addition-produot 

/ONa 
+  CH,.<>=CH.C00C,H5     or     CH,.OO.CHNa.COOC,H,. 

Sodioacetoacetic  eater 


This  explanation  of  the  condensation  was  proved  to  be  correct 
in  this  instance  by  Claisen,  who  found  that  acetoacetic  ester 
cannot  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  ethyl  acetate 
which  has  been  carefully  purified  from  alcohol.  The  free  ester, 
CHj-CO-CHa-COOCjHj,  can  be  obtained  by  treatment  of  the 
sodium  compound  with  acetic  acid. 

Acetoacetic  ester  is  a  colourless  liquid,  sUghtly  soluble  in  water^ 
and  characterized  by  an  agreeable  odour;  it  boils  at  181®,  and  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  1  '030  at  15*^.  It  can  be  split  up  in  two  ways, 
respectively  known  as  the  ketone  decomposition  and  the  acid  deconp- 
position,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  products. 

The  ketone  decomposition  is  effected  by  heating  acetoacetic 
ester  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  with  a  dilute  aqueous  solution  of 
alkali,  the  products  being  acetone,  carbon  dioxide,  and  alcohol: 


CHsCOCHjCOa 
+  H 


g»Hs  _  CHj-CO-CHj  +  CO3  +  CjHjOH. 


The  acid  decomposition  takes  place  when  acetoacetic  ester  is 
heated  with  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  alcohoUc  potash  or  soda: 


CHj.CO- 
+  0H 


^H +^H^OH*  "  CH,.COOH  +  CH3.COOH  +  C,H,OH, 


The  great  importance  of  acetoacetic  ester  for  syntheses  arises 
from  its  capabiUty  of  undergoing  these  two  decompositions,  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  the  Na-atom  in  sodioacetoacetic  ester 
can  be  substituted  by  a  great  variety  of  groups.  If  it  is  replaced  by 
a  group  R,  there  is  obtained  the  compound 

CHjCOCHRCOOCyij, 
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which,  by  the  ketone  decomposition,  yields  a  ketone  CH,  •  CO  •  CHjR, 
this  reaction  affording  a  general  method  of  synthesizing  methyl- 
ketones  (110). 

The  compound  CHa-CO-CHRCOOCjHs  can  be  converted  by 
the  acid  decomposition  into  acetic  acid,  and  an  acid  of  the  formula 
RHjC-COOH*,  so  that  this  is  a  general  method  of  preparing  mono- 
basic acids  synthetically. 

Sodium  can  again  react  with  the  compound 

CH3.COCHR.COOC2H5, 

with  replacement  of  the  hydrogen  atom  H,  and  production  of  a 
compoimd  whose  Na-atom  can  also  be  exchanged  for  the  most 
varied  groups,  yielding  substances  of  the  type 

CH.CO^CRR'COOCjHg. 
These  are  converted  by  the  ketone  or  acid  decomposition  into 

CHj.CO.CHRR'    or    CHRR'-COOH. 

On  account  of  this  property,  the  number  of  compounds  which 
can  be  synthesized  by  the  aid  of  acetoacetic  ester  is  very  great. 
The  process,  called  the  acetoacetic  ester  synthesis^  is  carried  out  in 
the  way  already  described  for  the  malonic  ester  synthesis  (166).  A 
few  examples  of  this  synthetical  method  may  be  mentioned. 

1.  Methylnonyl  ketone,  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  rue 
(from  Ruia  graveolens),  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  nKXJtyl 
iodide  upon  sodioacetoacetic  ester: 


CH.COCH  Na  +  I  CeHi^  ->  CHjCOCHCeHi,; 
COOCjBL,  COOCjHj 

this  compoimd  yields,  by  the  ketone  decomposition,  methylnonyl- 
ketone, 

CH3  •  CO  •  CH2  •  CyHjy. 

1^-Octylacetoacetic  ester  yields,  by  the  acid  decomposition,  capric 
acid,  CjoHjqOj,  whose  carbon  chain  must  therefore  be  a  normal  one 

(144). 

2.  Heptylic  acid,  which  is  obtainable  from  rf-fructose  by  the 

cyanhydrin  synthesis  (212,  2),  can  bo  synthetically  built  up  from 

acetoacetic  ester   by  the   successive  introduction  of  a  n-butyl- 
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group  and  a  methyl-group;  this  proves  it  to  be  »-butylmethyl- 
acetic  acid: 

CHjCOCHNa  CH,  COCHC,H. 


COOCA 


COOCjH, 

Butylacetoacetic  e«ter 

CH,.COCNaC,H,  /CH, 

-♦  I  -►    CH,.C0.(^4H,        ; 

cooCjH,  \cxxxyi, 

MethylbutylAoetoacetic  ester 

this  yields,  by  the  acid  decomposition, 

CH3  •  CH  •  C^Hg 


COOH 

Methyl-n-butylacetlc  add 

3.  >^-Ketonic  acids  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  acetoacetic 
ester  upon  the  esters  of  the  a-halogennsubstituted  fatty  acids,  fol- 
lowed by  the  ketone  decomposition: 

R  R 


CH,COCHNa      XCH  CH,.OO.CH— CHCOjCLH,; 

I     I  [ 

COjC^       COAH,  COjCA 

This  yields,  by  the  ketone  decomposition, 

CH3 .  CO .  CHj .  CHR .  COjH. 

4.  When  iodine  acts    npon  sodioacetoacetic  ester,  the  sodiam  is 
removed,  and  the  two  residues  unite  thus : 

HCCO-CHt 

co.c;k  C0,0,H. 

CH. .  CO .  CH CH .  COCH. 

=  I  I  +2NaI. 

CO,C,H.    COiC.H, 

Diacetylsuccinic  ester  is  formed,  and,  when  boiled  with  a  20  per  cent 
solution  of  potassium  carbonate,  readily  splits  off  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol,  with  formation  of  acetonylacetone  (208): 

CH. .  CO .  CH— CH .  CO .  CH. 
IH     IH 

ICO,  C«H.       "^  CH,.COCH,.CH,-00-CH,. 
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tovnlinic  Acid,  CHs'CO-CHjCHjCOOH. 

2S6.  LoBwlinic  acid  is  the  simplest  x-ketonic  acid;  it  can  be 
obtained  by  the  synthetical  method  described  in  235,  3 — from 
acetoacetic  ester  by  the  action  of  monochloroacetic  ester;  in  this 
instance,  in  the  formula  given  R  =  H.  It  was  mentioned  (212,  6) 
that  kevulinic  acid  is  produced  when  hexoses  are  boiled  with  con- 
centrated hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  usually  prepared  by  this 
method,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  explained. 

Laevulinic  acid  is  crystalline;  it  melts  at  33*5®,  and  boils  with 
slight  decomposition  at  250®.  It  yields  an  oxime  and  a  hydrazone, 
and  an  addition-product  with  hydrocyanic  acid;  in  short,  it  exhibits 
all  the  reactions  characteristic  of  ketones. 


Mesoxalio  Acid,  CsHjOj  -h  HjO. 

287.  Meaoxalic  acid  is  a  type  of  the  dibasic  ketonic  acids.  Its 
constitution  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  ethyl  mesoxalate  when 
dibromomalonic  ester,  Br2C(COOC2H5)2,  is  boiled  with  baryta- 
water: 

(CyEl500C)2CBrj  +  Ba(OH),  =  (C,H,OOC),C(OH),  +  BaBr,. 

Mesoxalic  acid,  like  glyoxylic  acid  (233),  can  only  be  obtained 
with  one  molecule  of  water.  An  ester  of  the  anhydrous  acid  is, 
however,  known;  it  very  readily  adds  on  water.  The  constitution 
(COOH)2C(OH)2  must  therefore  be  assigned  to  the  free  acid  (166), 
which  has  most  of  the  properties  of  ketones,  in  the  same  way  as 
chloral  hydrate  (204)  and  glyoxylic  acid  show  most  of  the  reac- 
tions of  aldehydes.  When  boiled  with  water,  mesoxalic  acid  loses 
carbon  dioxide,  forming  glyoxylic  acid : 


CX)2HC(OH)2COOH. 


It  is  not  surprising  that  a  compound  containing  a  carbon  acom 
loaded  with  four  negative  groups  should  split  up  in  this  way;  the 
decomposition  takes  place  more  readily  than  that  of  malonic  acid, 
which  does  not  lose  carbon  dioxide  till  heated  above  its  melting- 
point,  to  140^-150®. 
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Oxalaoetio  Eiter,  C,H,OOC-COCH,eOOCA. 

28B.  Oxalaoetic  ester  can  be  obtained,  in  accordance  with  Olaisem's 
method  (803),  by  the  condensation  of  ethyl  oxalate  with  ethyl  acetate : 


ONa        H 


CHtOOO— 0000,H,  ->  0,H.OOC.Cc-!OC,H.  +  H 


^iOCJI^      H 


CCOOCH 


• 


.  Ethyl  oacalate  Addition-product  Ethyl  aoetata 

with  lodium  ethoxide 

/ONa  II         I 

-»C,H,OOC.C=0H.0OO0,H,  ->  C,H.OOO.CO.  jCH,.  j  COOO.H, 

OzAlaoetic  ester 

Ozalacetio  ester,  like  acetoacetic  ester,  can  be  split  up  with  addi- 
tion of  one  molecule  of  water ;  the  two  points  at  which  decomposition 
cau  occur  are  indicated  in  the  formula  by  the  dotted  lines  I  and  II. 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  decomposition  at  I,  with  formation  of 
pyroracemic  acid  (2S4),  carbon  dioxide,  and  alcohol.  Decomposition 
at  II  results  from  the  action  of  alkalis,  and  yields  oxalic  and  acetic 
acids.  Tho  ketonic  nature  of  oxalacetic  ester  is  shown  by  the  forma- 
tion of  an  oxime  and  by  other  reactions.  Free  oxalacetic  acid  is  not 
obtained  by  saponification  of  the  ester,  since  decomposition  occurs. 
It  can,  however,  be  obtained  otherwise;  its  melts  with  decomposition 
at  172''.  Reduction  with  sodium  amalgam  yields  malic  acid,  and  this 
reaction,  together  with  the  synthesis  given  above  and  the  formation 
of  an  oxime,  establishes  the  constitution  of  oxalacetic  ester. 

Aoetonedioarboxylic    Acid,  COOH*  CH,- CO*  CH/ COOH. 

239.  Acetonedicarboxylic  acid  is  formed  by  tho  action  of  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  on  citric  acid,  water-vapour  and  carbon  mon- 
oxide being  evolved: 

CH.COOH  CH,.COOH 

f^<S5oii    =  f  +co  +  H.a 

CH.COOn  CH.COOH 

Citric  acid        Aoetonedlcarboxylio  acid 

This  decomposition  is  analogous  to  that  undergone  by  other  ayhydroxy- 
acids  into  aldehyde,  and  formic  acid  or  CO  +  HsO  (186). 

The  constitution  of  acetonedicarboxylic  acid  is  inferred  from  its 
forming  with  hydrocyanic  acid  an  addition-product  which  is  the 
mononitrile   of  citric  acid.     Four  H-atoms  of  acetonedicarboxylic 
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add  can  be  snccessively  replaced  by  sodium;  this  is  explained  by  the 
presence  in  the  molecule  of  two  methylene-groups  in  union  with 
negative  groups.  It  is  thus  possible  to  introduce  in  succession  four 
different  radicles,  which  makes  the  formation  of  numerous  deriva- 
tives feasible. 

Acetonedicarboxylic  acid  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  135*,  with  lo^:^: 
of  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  formation  of  acetone. 

Yinylacetic  acid  (148)  can  be  obtained  by  the  aid  of  acetonedicarb- 
oxylic acid.  It  is  first  reduced  to  itf-hydroxyglutaric  acid,  whose  OR 
is  then  substituted  by  bromine  by  treatment  with  concentrated 
hydrobromic  acid : 

OOOH.CH,.CO.CH,.COOH->  COOH.CH,.CHOH.CH,.COOH  — 

▲cetonedicarboxylic  acid  ^-HydrozyRlutaric  acid 

-*  COOH.CH.CHBr.CH.COOH. 

The  sodium  salt  of  the  latter  displays  the  property  common  to 
^-halogen-substituted  acids  (178),  of  splitting  off  NaBr  and  COs;  it 
thus  yields  the  desired  vinylacetic  acid  : 

COO  |Na|>CH,»CH[Br|  .CH.COONa  = 

=  NaBr  +  CO,  +  CH, :  OH.CII,.COONa. 

Sodium  yinylacetate 

TATTTOMEBISK. 

240.  Acetoacetic  ester,  and  in  general  such  substances  as  1 : 3- 
diketones,  which  contain  the  group  — CO — CH, — CO — ,  afford 
instances  of  a  remarkable  kind  of  isomerism  called  taiUomerism. 
Compounds  of  this  kind  behave  as  though  they  contained  some- 
times the  group  named,  sometimes  the  group — C(OH):CH — CO — ; 
a  few  examples  will  serve  to  make  this  clearer. 

When  alkyl-groups  are  introduced  into  acetoacetic  ester  (235), 
they  become  united  to  a  carbon  atom:  thus,  methylacetoacetic 
ester  must  have  the  constitution  CH3-CO-CH(CH3)-COOC2H5, 
since  by  the  ketone  decomposition  it  yields  methylethylketone, 
and  by  the  acid  decomposition  methylacetic  acid,  or  proi)ionic  acid. 
Since  it  has  this  constitution,  the  formation  of  methylacetoacetic 
acid  is  best  explained  by  supposing  that  sodioacetoacetic  ester, 
CH,-CO-CHNa'COOC2H5,  is  first  formed,  the  Na-atom  l^eing 
then  exchanged  for  a  methyl-group  by  the  action  of  methyl  iodide. 
The  majority  of  substitutions  in  acetoacetic  ester  are  to  be  looked 
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upon  as  taking  place  in  this  way,  with  formation  of  O-derivativea 
of  the  eater. 

A  lUfferent  effect  is  produced  by  the  interaction  of  sodioaceto- 
aet^tio  ester  and  chlorocarbonic  ester,  aCOOCjHg  (249),  which  re- 
»\ilta  in  th:^  formation  of  two  substances  in  different  quantities. 
Thti  inu>  foniuHl  in  smaller  quantity  results  by  the  reaction  indicated 

yCOOCjH. 

+  C1CWCA      ^'  \ 

^uit^  thU  subcsitaixce  is  iilentical  with  the  product  obtained  by  the 
^ctKxi\  i»f  awlvl  chloride  on  sodiomalonic  ester: 

ril^  iXX^l  -h  XaCH(,aX>C^^),-^CH,COCH(COOCA)3. 

It.H  ViUiJAtitution  also  follows  from  its  solubility  in  alkalis,  indicating 
that  it  ^xuitaius  an  H-atom  replaceable  by  metals.  This  must  be 
in  the  CH-givup. 

The  main  pnxluct  of  this  reaction  is  an  isomeric  compoxmd, 
which  is  assumeil  to  have  the  constitution 

CHjCiCHCOOCjHg 
I 
OCOOC2HJ 

on  account  of  its  method  of  formation  and  its  insolubility  in  alkalis; 
the  latter  proves  that  it  does  not  contain  a  CH-group  between  two 
carlH>xyethyl-groups.  The  formation  of  a  compound  of  this  type  is 
l>©8t  explained  by  the  assumption  that  sodioacetoacetic  ester  has 
the  constitution  CHjCCONa)  iCHCOOCjHj,  as  replacement  of  the 
Na-atom  in  this  by  the  group  — COOC2H5  would  lead  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  substance  of  the  above  constitution. 

An  analogous  reaction  takes  place  between  chlorocarbonic  ester 
and  sodioacetylacetone;  the  process  is  to  a  small  extent  in  accord- 
ance with  the  equation 

CH,  •  CO  •  CHlTa"-  CO  •  CH,       CH,CO  •  CH  •  CO  •  CH, 

'  i      I  '  =        '        ,  '  +  Naa, 

+  la  1  •  cooCjH,  C00C2H5 

since  the  compound  formed  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  and  therefore  con- 
tains a  CH-group  in  union  with  three  negative  groups;  when 
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warmed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  potash  it  readily 
splits  up  into  potassium  acetate  and  acetoacetic  ester: 


+  H 
CHjCOCH- 


OK 

COCH,  =  CH,-  COCHjCOOCjHs  +  CH,-  COOK. 

Acetoacetic  ester  Potassium  acetate 


COOCjH, 
The  main  reaction,  however,  takes  place  thus: 

CH3C=CHC0CH,  CHsC^CHCOCH, 

I  =1  +  NaCl. 

ONa  +  CI  •  COOC2H,  O  •  COOCjHg 

This  is  proved  by  the  insolubility  of  the  compound  in  dilute  alkalis, 
which  spUt  it  up,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  acetylacetone, 
alcohol,  and  carbon  dioxide : 

GH3C=CHC0CH, 

I 


CO^lCjHj         =  CH3C(OH)=CHCOCH,+C034-CjH50H. 

Tyrr  Aceiylacetone 


o 

4-H 

This  makes  it  improbable  that  the  group  — COOC2H5  is  in  imion 
with  a  carbon  atom. 

When  acid  chlorides  react  with  acetoacetic  ester,  it  is  possible  at 
will  to  obtain  a  C-derivative  or  an  0-derivative,  that  is,  a  com- 
pound in  which  the  acid  group  is  linked  to  the  rest  of  the  molecule 
either  through  carbon  or  through  oxygen.  A  C-derivative  is  ob- 
tained by  the  usual  method — the  treatment  of  sodioacetoacetic 
ester  with  the  acid  chloride.  When,  however,  acetoacetic  ester  is 
mixed  with  pyridine  (386),  and  the  acid  chloride  allowed  to  flow 
slowly  into  the  mixture,  an  0-derivative  only  is  formed: 

CH3  •  CO  •  CH  •  COOCjH,  CH3  •  C = CH  •  COOC^, 

COCH,  OCOCH, 

C-derivative  (soluble  in  alkali)  O-derlvative  (insoluble  in  alkali) 

By  means  of  such  ambiguous  reactions,  which  characterize  many 
other  substances,  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  whether  a  body  is 
a  keto-compoundy  containing  the  group  — CO'CHj'CO — ,  or  an 
enol<omjKmndy  with  the  group  — C(OH):CHCO — .  It  was  for- 
merly usual  to  assign  one  of  the  two  formulae  to  substances  which 
exhibited  tautomerism,  and  to  explain  reactions  not  in  accordance 
with  this  formula  by  assuming  that  transformation  b^^^  ^ 

It  is  now  known  that  a  taiUameric  avbatance,  in  tk' 
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Bolutiany  consists  of  a  mixture  of  the  keto-conipound  and  the  end-com- 
pound, the  proportion  of  each  present  being  dependent  on  certain 
conditions,  and  this  \'iew  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
obser\et.l  facts. 

The  fundamental  phenomenon  is  that  tautomers  can  react  as 
though  they  consisted  wholly  of  the  keto-compound,  or  wholly  of 
the  euol-compound.  This  is  explained  as  follows.  If,  from  a  mix- 
ture of  two  isomers  capable  of  changing  into  one  another  with  such 
readiness  that  the  balance  between  them  is  rapidly  restored,  an 
ath^inpt  is  made  to  remove  one  of  the  components  by  chemical 
methods,  the  second  component  should  become  transformed  into 
the  first,  on  account  of  the  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium;  the 
mixture  should  then  react  as  though  it  consisted  wholly  of  the  first 
component.  If  a  chemical  reagent  which  only  reacts  ^^ith  the 
second  component  is  used,  the  mixture  should  behave,  for  the 
same  reason,  as  though  the  latter  were  the  only  substance  present. 

It  is,  however,  possible  to  effect  the  separation  of  tautomers  by 
chemical  means — first,  when  the  disturbed  balance  is  only  slowly 
restored;  second,  by  reactions  with  nearly  the  same  velocity  for 
both  forms,  resulting  in  different  products. 

These  coDditioDS  are  to  a  certain  extent  attained  in  the  reactions 
described  on  pp.  298  and  299  for  chlorocarbonic  ester.  Schifp  cites 
another  example,  the  ad(Mtion  of  benzalaniline,  C«Hft*N:CH-C«U»,  to 
acetoacetic  ester,  which  also  yields  two  isomeric  substances.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  whether  the  proportion  of  the  isomers  formed  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  tautomeric  forms  present  in  the  acetoacetic  ester, 
because  it  is  unknown  how  far  the  above  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  enol-form  gives  an  intense  colour- 
reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  which  is  not  obtained  with  the  keto- 
form.  This  gives  a  ready  means  of  identifying  a  tautomer,  and  cf 
recognizing  the  conversion  of  one  form  into  the  other;  it  has  been 
applied  in  various  instances,  such  as  the  investigation  of  formyl- 
phenylacetic  ester.  This  substance  results,  by  Claisen's  conden- 
sation-method (203),  from  the  action  of  the  ester  of  phenylacetic 
acid  upon  that  of  formic  acid : 


HC;^ 


ONa 


Ethyl  phenylftcetate    Ethyl  formylphenylaceute  (Enolform) 


Ethyl  foi  mate  4- 
BOdium  ethoxide 
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The  keto-f orm,  or,  in  this  instance,  more  correctly,  the  "  aldo-f orm,*' 
of  this  substance  has  the  formula 

NxX)€,Hs 


The  enol-compound  is  solid,  and  melts  gradually  between  60°  and 
70®;  the  aldo-compound  is  a  liquid.  In  dilute  alcoholic  solution 
the  former  gives  a  deep  violet-blue  colouration  with  ferric  chloride; 
the  latter  does  not  give  any  colour.  If,  however,  equally  concen- 
trated solutions  of  the  enol-form  and  the  aldo-form  are  made,  and 
equal  quantities  of  ferric  chloride  added  to  each,  after  some  days 
the  solutions  are  alike,  the  tint  of  the  enol-compound  having  become 
lighter,  and  the  aldo-compound  having  developed  a  blue  colour. 
This  proves  that  after  standing  for  an  interval  both  solutions  con- 
tain the  aldo-form  and  the  enol-form  and,  since  the  tint  is  the  same 
in  each  solution,  in  equal  amounts.  It  follows  that  an  equilibrium 
between  the  opposite  transformations  exists. 

Other  methods  are  known  by  which  this  transformation  of 
tautomers  can  be  recognized,  of  which  two  may  be  mentioned. 
BRtTHL  has  shown  that  rays  of  light  are  much  more  strongly  dis- 
persed and  refracted  by  substances  containing  a  double  bond  than 
by  their  isomers  which  do  not  contain  such  a  bond.  Since  a  double 
bond  results  from  the  enolizcUion  of  a  keto-form,  it  is  possible,  by  a 
determination  of  the  dispersive  and  refractive  powers,  to  prove  that 
in  alcoholic  solution  enol-compounds  are  transformed  into  keto- 
compounds,  and  vice  versa. 

W.  H.  Perkin,  Sex.,  has  discovered  another  aid  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  these  transformations  in  the  electromagnetic  rotation  of 
the  plane  of  polarization.  The  plane  of  a  plane-polarized  ray, 
passed  through  a  tube  containing  an  optically  inactive  substance, 
is  rotated  when  an  electric  current  is  passed  through  a  wire  wound 
round  the  tube,  enclosing  the  column  of  liquid.  The  value  of  this 
rotation  of  the  plane  of  polarization  is  characteristic  for  chemical 
compounds,  supposing  that  the  current,  and  the  length  and  tem- 
perature of  the  column,  are  kept  constant;  and  Perkin  found  that 
isubstances  containing  a  double  bond  in  the  molecule  occasion  a 
much  greater  magnetic  rotation  than  thmr  i*  fmm  which 

such  a  bond  is  absent. 
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The  investigations  which  have  been  carried  out  have  given  an 
insight  into  the  conditions  upon  which  the  keiization  of  an  enol- 
compound,  and  the  enolization  of  a  keto-compound,  respectively 
depend;  among  them  is  the  tempyerature.  Claisen  found  that 
acetyldibenzoylmethane,  CHaCO'CHCCOCeHj),  (benzoyl =CeHjCO, 
c/.  296),  has  the  keto-form  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  then 
insoluble  in  alkalis,  and  in  aqueous  solution  gives  no  colouration 
wdth  ferric  chloride.  When  heated  to  110°,  and  quickly  cooled  to 
prevent  immediate  re-transformation,  it  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  the  enol-form,  since  it  answers  to  the  colour-test  wdth  ferric 
chloride,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalis. 

It  has  further  been  shown  that  the  nature  of  the  solvent  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  transformation.  In  solution  in  chloroform, 
an  enol-form  will  remain  unchanged  for  months,  while  in  alcoholic 
solution  it  becomes  partly  or  wholly  transformed  into  the  keto- 
form  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

PTSONE  DSRITATIYSS. 

A  number  of  compounds  which  are  assumed  to  contain  the  group 
CO 

HC^^CH 
II         1 1    are  known;  some  of  these  are  natural  products.    They 

Ha      yCH 


O 
are  called  pyrane  derivatives.    Some  of  them  will  be  dealt  with  here. 

Chelidonic    acid,   C7H4O,,    so-called    because    it    is    found   in 

Chelidonium  majus    (greater    celandine),   forms   colourless    salts, 

CyHjOeM,;  it  also  yields, yellow  salts,  C7H2O7M4,  which  are  derived 

from  an  acid  C7Hg07,  xanthochelidonic  acid;  this  acid,  however, 

when  set  free  from  its  salts,  readily  loses  one  molecule  of  water, 

being  reconverted  into  chelidonic  acid.     By  boiling  with  alkalis, 

the  latter  is  split  up  almost  quantitatively  into  two  molecules  of 

oxalic  acid  and  one  molecule  of  acetone : 

C7H,0,  -h  3H,0  =  2C,HA  +  C,H,0.     . 

Oxalic  acid         Acvtone 

These  facts  are  explained  by  the  structural  formula 

CO 

Hc/^CH 

II       !l 

HOOCC^^C-COOH 
O 

Chelidonic  acid 
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in  accordance  with  which  the  acid  can  be  called  pyronedicarooxylic 
acid.    Xanthochelidonic  acid  must  then  have  the  structural  formula 

CO  ,  in  which  the    two   hydroxyl-hydrogen   atoms 

are  also  replaceable  by  metals;  or,  in  its  tautomeric  form, 

.CH,— COCOOH 
CO 
"^CH,— COCOOH 

The  manner  in  which  SHjO  causes  the  above-mentioned  splitting- 
up  is  evident  from  the  equation 

H,       O 
/CH:C— COOH  .CH        C— COOH 

CO  ^O  +  3HjO  =  CO        -h    ^q{} 

\cH:C— cooH  \:;h      C— COOH 

Chelldonio  acid  H,         O 


Moreover,  a  synthesis  of  chelidonic  acid  corroborates  this  for- 
mula. The  starting-point  of  this  is  acetone,  which  by  Claisen's 
method  (203  and  236)  can  be  condensed  with  two  molecules  of 
oxalic  ester: 


^CH,     CjHjOOCCOOCjHj         CH:C<^^^^» 
CO        +  =  CO  +  2C,H50H. 

^CH,     CjHjOOC  •  COOCjHs      "^CH :  C  <  ^qq^.  „ 


The  product  is  seen  to  be  an  ester  of  xanthochelidonic  acid.  When 
this  is  heated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  two  objects  are 
simultaneously  attained — the  ester  is  saponified,  and  one  molecule 
of  water  split  off.  These  reactions  yield  a  compound  with  the  struc- 
tural formula  given  above  for  chelidonio  ^'^       ^  identical  with  it. 
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A  pyrone  derivative  which  has  recently  attracted  attention  is 
dimethylpyrone : 

yCH=CCH, 

CO         No    . 

\3H=CCH, 

It  can  be  S3mthesized  from  copper  acetoacetic  ester  and  carbonjd 
chloride  (249) : 

CH,CO         COCH,  CH,CO  COCH, 

II  II 

HC— Cu— CH  =CuCl,+      HC\       /CH 

C,H,OOC   +C1,      COOCjH,  CjHjOOC  C00C,H, 

CO 

On  saponification  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  two  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide  are  simultaneously  eliminated  from  the  molecule,  so  that 

CH.CO  CO-CH, 

^^CO^^ 
should  result.    Its  tautomeric  form, 

HO  OH 

/    \ 
CH,C         CCH, 

II  11      , 

H-C         CH 

\c/ 
o 

however,  loses  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  dimethylpyrone. 

Dimethylpyrone  is  characterized  by  the  formation  of  addition- 
products  with  acids,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  salts.  These 
"salts"  are  formed  by  dissohnng  dimethylpyrone  in  an  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  etc.;  they  are  obtained 
crystalline  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  these  solutions.  By 
dissolving  them  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  they  are  completely 
hydrolyzed,  so  that  it  is  improbable  that  the  acid  in  them  Is  Unkcd 
to  the  carbonyl-group.  Collie  and  Ticklk,  the  discoverers  of  these 
compounds,    accordingly  assume  the  tetra  valency  of  the    oxygen 
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aiom  closing  the  carbon  chain,  thus  attributing  to  dimethylpyrone 

•CH  ^  C  *  CM. 
/  \        H 

hydrochloride  the  structure  CO  y^^^^cr     '^^y  \idi>VQ  named 

these  compounds  oxonium  salts,  on  account  of  their  analogy  to 
the  ammonium  salts. 

These  compounds  can  be  proved  to  be  true  salts — electrolytes — 
by  various  methods.  It  must  be  remembered  that  an  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  dimethylpyrone  has  a  neutral  reaction  with  litmus,  and  that 
its  electric  conductivity  is  very  small.  Thus,  the  oxonium  base  is 
only  feebly  basic;  its  salts — if  they  really  deserve  this  name — must, 
therefore,  have  the  properties  characteristic  of  the  salts  of  a  weak 
base.  These  properties  can  be  summed  up  in  the  statement  that  in 
aqueous  solution  such  salts  are  hydrolyzed  to  a  high  degree,  or,  in 
other  words,  are  to  a  large  extent  split  up  into  free  acid  and  free  base 
("  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  239).  The  aqueous  solution  of  a  dimethyl- 
pyronium  salt  actually  has  all  the  properties  which  would  be  anti- 
cipated for  the  solution  of  a  highly  hydrolyzed  salt.  In  the  first 
place,  its  solution  has  a  strongly  acid  reaction ;  the  oxonium  salt, 
however,  is  partly  present  as  such  in  the  solution,  as  Walden  has 
demonstrated  for  the  picrate  of  dimethylpyrone.  He  compared 
the  quantity  of  picric  acid  extracted  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
benzene  with  the  quantity  extracted  after  addition  of  dimethyl- 
pyrone to  the  aqueous  solution.  The  latter  proved  to  be  less  in 
amount ;  this  must  be  explained  by  assuming  the  partial  formation 
of  a  salt,  whereby  the  quantity  of  free  picric  acid  in  the  solution  is 
diminished  (24). 

Hydrolysis  can  also  be  detected  by  observing  the  depression  of 
the  freezing-point.  When  this  is  determined  for  solutions  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid  of  different  concentrations,  and  subsequently  after 
addition  of  dimethylpyrone  to  the  acid  solution,  the  depression  of 
the  freezing-point  in  the  latter  case  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  de- 
pressions caused  by  the  hydrochloric  acid  and  by  the  dimethyl- 
pyrone in  their  pure  solutions;  further,  the  difference  between  the 
value  thus  calculated  and  the  value  observed  is  the  smaller  the 
more  the  solutions  are  diluted,  as  the  following  example  shows. 
The  addition  of  3  c.c.  of  normal  hvdrochloric  acid  to  10  c.c.  of  water 
caused  a  depression  of  0*846°;  the  addition  of  0*1262  gramme  of 
dimethylpyrone  to  the  mixture  cause<i  a  deprep**'  "        "•  ♦he 
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same  quantity  of  dimethylpyronc  dissolved  in  13  c.c.  of  water 
lowered  the  freezing-point  0*  142°.  The  sum  of  the  depressions  was 
thus  0-846*'  +  0  142°  =  0*988°;  the  difference  between  this  and 
the  observed  depression,  0*936°,  was  therefore  0  052°.  When 
1  c.c.  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  same  quantity  (0*  1262  gramme) 
of  dimethylpyronc  were  added  to  10  c.c.  of  water,  the  difference  was 
only  0030°,  which  is  in  complete  agreement  with  the  theory  of 
hydrolytic  dissociation.  The  latter  increases  with  the  dilution;  in 
fact,  a  very  dilute  solution  of  dimethylpyronc  -h  hydrochloric  acid 
must  behave  as  though  the  two  substances  were  not  in  combination 
at  all.  Partial  combination  takes  place,  however,  when  the  solution 
is  more  concentrated,  and  this  causes  a  depression  of  the  freezing- 
point  smaller  than  the  sum  of  the  depressions  observed  separately 
for  each  substance. 

Among  the  other  ways  in  which  the  salts  of  dimethylp5Tone 
can  be  proved  to  behave  like  those  of  a  weak  base  may  be  men- 
tioned the  electric  conductivity  method.  It  was  stated  that  a 
solution  of  the  free  base  is  a  very  bad  conductor;  when,  there- 
fore, the  hydrochloride  is  dissolved  in  such  a  large  amount  of 
water  as  to  be  practically  completely  hydrolyzed,  the  conductivity 
of  this  solution  must  be  equal  to  that  of  a  solution  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  same  molecular  concentration.  But  if  the  solu- 
tion is  not  so  dilute,  an  equilibrium  is  attained: 

H*  -h  CI'  +  C^HAH  [CyHAH]'  +  a'. 

Dlmethylpyrone    Cation  nf  dimethyl- 

pyroiie 

In  this  case  there  is  not  as  great  a  number  of  free  H-ions,  which  are 
much  more  mobile  than  other  cations,  and  therefore  conduct  the 
current  much  better.  The  conductivity  of  the  solution  must,  there- 
fore, be  smaller  than  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  same  concen- 
tration, and  must  decrease  as  the  equilibrium  tends  to  the  right- 
hand  side,  that  is,  as  the  solution  becomes  more  concentrated.  This 
has,  in  fact,  been  verified  by  experiment. 

The  power  of  fonning  oxonium  salts  does  not  seem  to  be  limited 
to  dimethylpyronc  and  analogous  compounds.  Baeyer  and  Vil- 
LiGER  have  shown  that  compounds  containing  oxygen,  belong- 
ing to  various  classes  of  organic  bodies,  such  as  alcohols.  aldehyd(»s, 
esters,  etc.,  are  able  to  yield  crystalline  compounds  with  complex 
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acids,  such  as  ferrocyanic  acid;  it  is  possible,  though  not  fully 
established,  that  these  are  oxonium  salts.  They  also  attempted  to 
obtain  trimethyloxoniuni  iodide,  (CHgJsO-I,  analogous  to  the  tetra- 
alkylammonium  salts,  but  were  unsuccessful.  They  are  of  opinion 
that  Grignard's  ether  compounds  of  alk'yl  magnesium  iodides  (82), 
such  as  CHjMgl  +  (CjHj),©,  must  be  regarded  as  oxonium  deriva- 
tives, 


C,H,^    MgCH, 


The  power  of  forming  true  salts  by  the  addition  of  acids  is  espe- 
cially developyed  in  the  alkyl-compounds  of  the  elements  of  the  nitro- 
gen group.  Examples  of  this  are  also  known  with  sulphur 
compounds:  an  alkyl  sulphide,  such  as  (€2115)28,  can  unite  with  an 
alkyl  iodide  to  form  (€3115)381,  trialkylsulphonium  iodide,  from 
which  the  free  base  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  moist  silver 
oxide.  It  remains  to  be  investigated  to  what  extent  elements  of 
other  groups  of  the  periodic  system  are  capable  of  forming  analo- 
gous compounds. 


CTANOGEN  DEKirATIVBS. 


Cyanogen,  CjN,. 

241.  When  mercuric  cyanide,  Hg(CN)2,  is  heated,  it  splits  up 
into  mercury,  and  a  gas,  cyanogen.  At  the  same  time  a  brown, 
amorphous  polymer,  paraq/anogen,  (CN),,  is  formed,  which  is  con- 
verted on  heating  to  a  high  tempyerature  into  cyanogen.  A  better 
method  for  the  preparation  of  the  latter  is  the  interaction  of  solu- 
tions of  potassium  cyanide  and  copper  sulphate;  cupric  cyanide  is 
formed,  and  at  once  decomposes  into  cuprous  cyanide  and  cyanogen: 

4KCN  +  2CX1SO,  =  2K,S0,  -h  CXi2(CN)3  -h  (CN),.  . 
This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  between  potassium  iodide  and  a 
solution  of  copper  sulphate,  in  which  cuprous  iodide  and  free  iodine 
are  formed. 

Cyanogen  is  nearly  related  to  oxalic  acid;  when  ammonium 
oxalate  is  heated  with  a  dehydrating-agent,  such  as  phosphorus 
pentoxide,  cyanogen  is  produced;  inversely,  when  cyanogen  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrochloric  acid,  it  takes  up  four  molecules  of  water, 
with  formation  of  ammonium  oxalate.  These  reactions  prove 
cyanogen  to  be  the  nitrile  of  oxalic  acid,  so  that  its  constitutional 
formula  is  N  =  C — C  =  N. 

Cyanogen  is  also  somewhat  analogous  to  the  halogens,  as  is 
indicated  by  the  second  method  of  preparation  given  above.  The 
following  facts  also  support  this  view :  potassium  bums  in  cyanogen 
in  the  same  way  as  in  chlorine,  with  formation  of  potassium  cyanide, 
KCN;  when  cyanogen  is  passed  into  caustic  potash,  potassium 
cyanide,  KCN,  and  potassium  cyanate,  KCNO,  are  produced,  the 
process  being  analogous  to  the  formation  of  potassium  chloride, 
KCl,  and  potassium  hypochlorite,  KCIO,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  caustic  potash  (''Inorganic  Chemistry, "  66).  Silver  cyanide, 
like  silver  chloride,' is  in  consistence  a  cheese-like  substance,  insolu- 
ble in  water  and  dilute  acids,  and  soluble  in  ammonium  hydroxide* 
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At  ordinary  temperatures  cyanogen  is  a  gas  of  pungent  odour, 
its  boiling-point  being  —20-7°.  It  is  excessively  poisonous.  It  is 
stable  at  high  temperatures,  but  its  aqueous  solution  decomposes 
slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  depositing  a  brown,  amorphous, 
flocculent  precipitate  of  azulminic  acid.  Cyanogen  is  inflammable, 
burning  with  a  pyeach-blossom  coloured  flame. 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  HCN. 

242.  The  salts  of  hydrocyanic  add  ("prussic  acid")  are  formed 
when  carbon,  nitrogen,  and  a  strong  base  are  in  contact  at  a  red 
heat;  for  example,  by  strongly  heating  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
potassium  carbonate  in  a  stream  of  nitrogen.  Cyanides  are  also 
produced  when  nitrogenous  organic  substances  are  heated  with  an 
alkali  or  alkali-metal  (4).  Ammonium  cyanide  results  when  am- 
monia-gas  is  led  over  red-hot  carbon. 

When  sparks  from  an  induction-coil  are  passed  through  a  mix- 
ture of  acetylene  and  nitrogen,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  formed,  and, 
since  acetylene  can  be  obtained  by  direct  synthesis  (133),  this  reac- 
tion furnishes  a  method  of  building  up  hydrocyanic  acid  from  its 
elements.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  heating  potassium  ferrocyanide 
(243)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  being 
obtained  by  fractional  distillation  of  the  aqueous  distillate.  It  is  a 
colourless  liquid  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds; 
it  boils  at  26®,  and  in  the  solid  state  melts  at  — 14°. 

When  pure,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  stable,  but  its  aqueous  solution 
decomposes  with  formation  of  brown,  amorphous,  insoluble  sub- 
stances; the  solution  contains  various  compounds,  among  them 
anmionium  formate. 

Like  most  cyanogen  derivatives,  hydrocyanic  acid  is  an  excessively 
dangerons  poison.  The  inhalation  of  hydrogen  peroxide,  or  of  air 
containing  chlorine,  is  employed  as  an  antidote.  Its  toxic  effect  de- 
pends upon  the  degree  of  ionization,  as  it  does  for  the  mercury  com- 
pounds (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  S74),  so  that  it  must  be  the  cyano- 
gen ions  that  exert  the  poisonous  action.  Other  evidence  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  ;  thus,  potassium  ferrocyanide,  whose  aqueous  solution 
contains  no  cyanogen  ions,  is  non-poisonous. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  nitrile  of  formic 
acid:  HCOOH -^  HCN.  Its  formation  by  the  distillation  of 
ammonhim  formate,  and  the  reverse  transformation — referred  to 
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above — of  hydrocyanic  acid  into  ammonium  formate  by  the  taking 
up  of  two  molecules  of  water  favour  this  view,  ^  does  also  the 
formation  of  hydrocyanic  acid  when  chloroform,  H-CCl,,  is  wanned 
with  alcoholic  ammonia  and  caustic  potash  (151).  Methylamine 
is  obtained  by  reduction  of  hydrocyanic  acid : 

H.CsN-|-4H  =  HjCNH,. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  one  of  the  weakest  acids,  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion having  but  low  electric  conductivity. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  present  in  considerable  amounts  in  certain 
plants;  it  can  be  obtained  from  a  vegetable  product,  amygdcUin, 
CsoHstNOii.  which  is  a  glucoside  (818),  and  is  found  in  bitter  almonds 
and  other  substances.  In  contact  with  water,  amygdalin  is  decom- 
posed by  an  enzyme  (S2S),  emulsin,  also  present  in  bitter  almonds, 
into  benzaldehyde,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  glucose : 

C,.H„NO,i  +  211,0  =  C,H,0  +  HCN  +  2C,H„0.. 

Amygdalin  Benzaldehyde  Glucose 

Cyanides. 

243.  The  cyanides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  the  alkaline-earth- 
metals,  and  cyanide  of  mercury,  are  soluble;  other  cyanides  are 
insoluble.  All  have  a  great  tendency  to  form  complex  salts,  many 
of  which,  particularly  those  containing  alkali-metals,  are  soluble  in 
water,  and  crystallize  well.  The  preparation  and  properties  of 
some  of  these  salts  are  described  in  "  Inorganic  Chemistry, "  308. 

Potassium  cyanide y  KCN  (or  KCy),  is  obtained  by  heating 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  K4Fe(CN)j  (or  J^^eCy^,  to  redness: 

K,Fe(CN),  =  4KCN  -h  FeC,  -f  N,. 

(The  s)rmbol  Cy  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  radicle  CN.) 

Potassium  cyanide  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  with  difficulty 
in  strong  alcohol ;  it  can  be  fused  without  undergoing  decomposition 
The  aqueous  solution  is  unstable;  the  potassium  cyanide  takes  up 
two  molecules  of  water,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  quickly 
on  boiling,  with  elimination  of  ammonia,  and  production  of  potas- 
sium formate : 

KCN  -h  2HjO  =  HCOOK  +  NH,. 

Potassium  cyanide  always  has  an  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  decomposed  by  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  atmos- 
phere into  this  compound  and  potassium  carbonate. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  cyanide  has  a  strongly 
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alkaline  reaction,  the  salt  being  partially  hydrolyzed  to  hydro- 
cyanic acid  and  caustic  potash  ("Inorganic  Chemistr>'/'  239). 
Evidence  of  this  decomposition  is  also  afforded  by  the  possibility 
of  saponifying  esters  with  a  solution  of  potassium  cyanide,  this  fur- 
nishing at  the  same  time  a  method  of  determining  the  extent  of 
the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  salt. 

Potassium  ferroq/anide{^*  yellow  prussiatc  of  potash  "),K4Fe(CN)fl, 
cr>^stallizes  in  large,  sulphur-yellow  crystals,  with  three  molecules  of 
water,  which  can  be  driven  off  by  the  application  of  gentle  heat, 
leaving  a  white  powder.  It  has  been  stated  (242)  that  this  sub- 
stance '  not  poisonous.  On  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it 
yields  hydrocyanic  acid.  When  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  carbon  monoxide  is  evolved;  in  presence  of  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  hydrocyanic  acid  first  formed  takes  up  two  molecules  of 
water,  with  production  of  ammonia  and  formic  acid,  the  latter 
being  immediately  decomposed  by  the  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
into  carbon  monoxide  and  water  (88).  This  method  is  often  used 
for  the  preparation  of  carbon  monoxide. 

Cyanic  Acid,  HCNO. 

244.  Cyanic  add  is  obtained  by  heating  its  polymer,  cyanuric 
acid  (247),  and  passing  the  resulting  vapours  through  a  freezing- 
mixture.  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  stable  below  0°.  If  the  flask 
containing  it  is  removed  from  the  freezing-mixture,  so  that  the  tem- 
perature rises  above  0°,  vigorous  ebullition  begins,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  loud  reports,  and  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a 
white,  amorphous  solid.  This  transformation  was  first  observed 
by  LiEBiG  and  Wohler,  by  whom  the  product  was  called  *' insolu- 
ble cyanuric  acid",  or  cyamelide,  which  is  a  polymer  of  cyanic  acid 
of  unknown  molecular  weight,  (HCNO),.  It  has,  however,  been 
recently  shown  by  Senier  that  the  transformation-product  con- 
tains only  about  30  per  cent,  of  cyamelide,  the  remainder  being 
cyanuric  acid;  these  can  be  separated  by  treatment  with  water,  in 
which  cyamelide  is  only  very  sparingly  soluble,  and  much  less  so 
than  cyanuric  acid.  Above  0°  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanic  acid 
changes  rapidly  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia: 

HCNO  -h  H,0  =  H3N  +  CO,. 

The  constitution  of  cyanic  acid  itself  is  unknown,  but  it  yields 
two  series  of  derivatives  which  may  be  regarded  as  being  respectively 
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derive<l  from  normal  cyanic  acid,  C  ^  ^   ,  and  from  itocyanic  add. 

Cyanogen  chloride,  CNCl,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  chloride  of 
normal  cyanic  acid.     It  is  a  very  poisonous  liquid,  and  boils  at 
15-5®;  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydrocyanic 
acid,  and  polymerizes  readily  to  cyanwric  chloride,  CgNjClj.    Cyano 
gen  chloride  is  converted  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  into  potas 
slum  chloride  and  potassium  cyanate: 

CNa  -h  2K0H  =  CNOK  -h  KCl  -h  H^O. 

Esters  of  cyanic  acid  have  not  been  isolated;  they  are  probably 
formed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  action  of  sodium  alkoxides  upon 
cyanogen  chloride,  since  the  polymer,  cyanuric  esier,  (CNOCjHj),, 
can  be  readily  separated  from  the  reaction-product  (247). 

Esters  of  isocyanic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  are  well  known,  and 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  an  alkyl  halide  on  silver  cyanate: 


CO:N|Ag  -f  1\CJS,  =  CONCjHs  -h  Agl. 

The  isocyanic  esters  are  volatile  liquids,  with  a  powerful,  stifling 
odour;  they,  too,  polymerize  readily,  yielding  isocyanuric  esters, 
such  as  (CONCjHj),  (247). 

The  constitution  of  the  isocyanic  esters  follows  from  their  decom- 
position into  carbon  dioxide  and  an  amine,  by  treatment  with  water, 
or  better  with  dilute  alkalis: 

COrNCH,  -h  H,0  =  CO,  -h  NH,.CH,. 

This  reaction  was  first  applied  by  Wurtz  to  the  preparation  of 
primary  amines,  whereby  they  are  obtained  pure,  and  free  from 
secondary  and  tertiary  amines. 

It  has  been  stated  (104)  that  primary  amines  can  be  obtained  from 
acid  amides  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  caustic  potash.  This  is  more 
economically  effected  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  the  acid  amide  and 
bleach ing-powder  with  lime-water.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaction 
has  been  investigated  by  Hoooewerff  and  van  Dorp.  The  first  product 
has  been  isolated;  it  is  a  substituted  amide,  with  bromine  in  union  with 
nitrogen:  RCONHi-^RCONHBr.  The  hydrogen  of  the  amido- 
group  can  be  replaced  by  metals,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  acid- 
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residae,  and  this  replacement  is  considerably  facilitated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  Br-atom.  The  caustic  potash  present  causes  the  forma- 
tion of  a  compound,  R-CO*NEBr,  which  is  unstable,  but  can  be 
isolated.  This  potassium  bromamide  readily  undergoes  an  intra- 
molecular transformation,  similar  to  the  Bbckmann  transformation 
(US) ; 

K— N— Br  K— N— R 

I  changes  to  | 

0=C— R  0=0-Br 

Potassium 
bromamide 

This  transformation-product  loses  KBr,  with  formation  of  an  iso- 

NR 
cyanic  ester,     ||     ,  which  is  decomposed  by  the  water  present  into  a 
00 

primary  amine  and  00s. 


Thiocyanic  Acid,  HCNS. 

246.  Thiocyanic  acid  (svlphoq/anic  acid)  resembles  cyanic  acid 
in  its  propyerties,  but  is  much  more  stable  towards  water.  It  can 
be  obtained  by  treatment  of  barium  thiocyanate  with  the  calculated 
proportion  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  When  the  solution  is  fraction- 
ated under  diminished  pressure,  and  the  vapour  passed  over  calcium 
chloride  to  free  it  from  water,  into  a  vessel  cooled  by  a  freezing- 
mixture,  the  anhydrous  acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  very  vola- 
tile, pungent-smelling  liquid,  which  changes  quickly  to  a  solid 
polymer  after  removal  from  the  freezing-mixture.  When  warmed 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  thiocyanic  acid  takes  up  one  molecule 
of  water,  and  decomposes  similarly  to  cyanic  acid  (244),  with 
production  of  carbon  oxysulphide,  COS,  instead  of  CX),: 

HCNS  4-  H,0  =  H,N  +  COS. 

Potassium  thiocyanate  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  potassium 
cyanide  with  sulphur.  Among  other  applications  it  is  used  in  Vol- 
HAiu>*8  method  of  silver-titration.  When  silver  nitrate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  potassium  thiocyanate,  sHf>er  thiocyanate,  AgONS,  is  de- 
posited in  the  form  of  a  white,  cheese-like  precipitate,  insoluble  in  dilute 
mineral  acids.  Ferric  thiocyanate,  Fe(ONS)i,  has  a  dark  blood-red 
colour  ;  its  formation  is  used  as  a  test  for  ferric  salts.  The  red  colour 
is  due  to  the  non-ionized  molecules  Fe<ONS)i,  since  neither  the  ferric 
ion  nor  the  thiocyanic  ion  are  coloured  in  solution,  and  the  colour 
is  intensified  if  ionization  is  diminisheil,  for  example,  by  the  addition 
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of  more  of  the  ferric  salt  or  of  the  thiocyanate.  The  red  colour  is  re- 
moved by  shaking  up  with  ether,  whereas  ions  cannot  be  extracted 
by  this  means.  Mercury  thiocyanate  has  the  property  of  swelling  up 
when  decomposed  by  heat  (**  Pharaoh *s  serpents  "). 

The  constitution  of  thiocyanic  acid,  like  that  of  cyanic  acid,  is 
unknown,  and  it  resembles  the  latter  in  giving  rise  to  two  series  of 

esters,  the  thiocyanic  esters,  C^xr     ,  and  the  isothiocyanic  esters,. 

Thiocyanic  esters  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  iodides 
upon  the  salts  of  thiocyanic  acid : 


CX>S|K  -h  IICaHg  =  CN.SCjHs  -h  KI. 

They  are  liquids,  insolubte  in  water,  and  characterized  by  a  leek- 
like odour.  That  the  alkyl-group  in  these  compounds  is  in  union 
with  sulphur  is  proved  by  the  nature  of  the  products  obtained  both 
by  reduction  and  oxidation.  Reduction  yields  mercaptans  and 
hydrocyanic  acid,  methylamine  being  obtained  from  the  latter  by 
further  reduction: 

CNSCjHs  -h  2H  =  CNH  +  HSC^H,. 

Alkyl-sulphonic  acids,  such  as  CjHj'SOjOH  (68),  are  obtained  by 
oxidation. 

Under  the  influence  of  heat  the  thiocvanic  esters  are  trans- 
formed  into  isothiocyanic  esters;  thus,  distillation  of  allyl  thio- 
cyanate, CX  •  SC3H5,  brings  about  this  change. 

The  isothiocyanic  esters  are  also  called  mustard-oilSy  after  allyl 

isothiocyanate,  to  which  the  odour  and  taste  of  mustard-seeds  are 

due.     The  following  reactions  prove  that  these  compounds  contain 

an  alkyl-group  in  union  with  nitrogen,  and  have  the  constitution 

\'  R 
C^  ,      .    When  treated  with  concentrated   sulphuric  acid,  they 

take  up  water,  yielding  a  primary  amine  and  carbon  oxysulphide: 

RN:CS  -h  HjO  =  RXH,  -h  COS. 

They  are  converted  by  reduction  into  a  primar}-  amine  and  trithio- 
methylene,  (CH^S),,  the  latter  probably  resulting  from  the  poljTneri- 
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zation  of  the  thiomethylene,  CH2S,  first  formed,  which  is  unknown 
in  the  free  state; 

R.N:CS  -h  4H  =  RNH,  +  CHjS. 

Addition-products  of  the  mustard-oils  will  be  described  later  (264 
and  255). 

C?/anamM/f ,  CN •  NH2,  is  obtained  in  various  reactions;  for  in- 
stance, by  the  action  of  ammonia  upon  cyanogen  chloride;  it  is  a 
crystalline,  hygroscopic  solid,  and  polymerizes  readily.  Its  hydrogen 
atoms  can  be  replaced  by  metals;  for  example,  silver  yields  silver 
cyanamidey  CNNAg,,  which  is  yellow,  and  insoluble  in  dilute 
ammonium  hydroxide,  wherein  it  differs  from  the  majority  of  silver 
compounds. 

Enlminic  Acid. 

846.  Salts  of  jnlminic  acid  are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of 
mercury  or  silver,  nitric  acid,  and  alcohol,  in  certain  proportions. 
The  best  known  of  these  is  mercury  /ulmuuzte,  HgC.NiOa,  which  is 
prepared  on  a  large  scale,  and  employed  for  filling  percussion  caps, 
and  for  other  purposes.  It  has  been  mentioned  (331)  that  guncotton 
can  be  exploded  by  the  detonation  of  a  small  quantity  of  this  sub- 
stance ;  and  it  produces  the  same  result  with  other  explosives,  so  that 
the  so-called  **  fulminating  mercury  *'  plays  an  important  part  in  their 
application. 

Silver  fulminate^  Ag(GNO),  is  much  more  explosive  than  the  mer- 
cury salt,  and  hence  is  not  employed  technically.  The  explosion  of 
these  salts  has  a  brisant,  though  only  local,  effect ;  this  enabled 
Howard,  the  discoverer  of  mercury  fulminate,  to  explode  a  small 
quantity  in  a  balloon  without  injury  to  the  latter,  the  only  effect  being 
to  shatter  the  leaden  shells  containing  the  explosive. 

Free  fulminic  acid  is  a  very  unstable,  volatile  substance  ;  it  has  an 
odour  resembling  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  is  excessively  poi- 
sonous. 

According  to  Nef,  the  formula  of  fulminic  acid  is  0=N<OH,  con- 
taining a  divalent  carbon  atom;  when  mercury  fulminate  is  treated 
with  acetyl  chloride,  a  compound  of  the  formula  CHj-CO(CNO)  is  ob- 
tained. In  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  the  fulminate  takes  up  water, 
with  formation  of  hydroxylamine  and  formic  acid.  It  is  converted  by 
bromine  into  a  compound,  BriCiN«Oi,  with  the  constitutional  formula 

Br— C=N-0 

:         I . 

Br— C=X-0 
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Cyannrio  Acid  and  Isooyanurio  Acid. 

247.  Cyanuric  bromide,  CjNjBr,,  is  obtained  by  heating  potas- 
sjum  ferricyanide  with  bromine  at  220*^.  By  heating  with  water, 
the  bromide  is  converted  into  cyanuric  acid,  (CNOH),.  The  latter, 
however,  is  usually  prepared  by  the  action  of  heat  on  urea  (252). 
Two  series  of  esters  are  derived  from  this  acid,  the  nxyrmal  and  the 
isoq^anuric  esters,  the  former  being  called  "  0-esters,"  and  the  latter 
"N-esters." 

The  normal  cyanuric  esters  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium 
alkoxides  on  cyanuric  chloride  or  bromide.  The  formation  of 
alcohol  and  cyanuric  acid  oa  saponification  proves  the  alkyl-group 
in  these  esters  to  be  in  union  with  oxygen;  for  this  reason  constitu- 
tional formula  I  is  assigned  to  them. 

N  N.R 

I.  Jr        N  n.     ^  i        1  ^ 

N^y  R-Nv       yN'R 

c  do 

OR 

The  isocyanuric  esters  result  when  silver  cyanurate  is  heated 
with  an  alkyl  iodide.  Their  alkyl-group  is  linked  to  nitrogen,  since 
on  boiling  with  alkali,  they  yield  a  primary  amine  and  carbon  di- 
oxide, a  decomposition  accounted  for  in  constitutional  formula  II. 
The  0-esters  are  formed  when  an  alkyl  iodide  reacts  with  silver 
cyanurate  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  their  conversion  into  the 
N-esters  when  heated  explains  the  difference  in  the  products  ob- 
tained at  ordinary  and  at  elevated  temperatures. 

Klasox  has  suggested  that  cyamelide  (244)  is  isocyanuric  acid, 
and  is  related  to  the  isocyanuric  esters  in  the  same  way  as  cyanuric 
acid  is  related  to  the  normal  cyanuric  esters.  The  formation  of 
cyanuric  chloride  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride  on 
the  normal  esters  and  normal  cyanuric  acid  and  the  fact  that  the 
iso-esters,  and,  as  Sexier  has  recently  shown,  cyamelide,  do  not 
yield  chlorides  under  this  treatment,  support  this  view. 

Important  evidence  in  favour  of  the  imino-formula  for  cyanuric 
acid  has  been  furnished  by  Chattaway  and  Wadmore,  who  have 
succeeded  in  replacing  the  metal  in  potassium  cyanurate  by 
chlorine.    They  regard  the  compound  formed  as  (() :  C :  N  •  CI),. 
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248.  Carbonic  acid,  H2CO8  or  C0(0H)2,  is  not  known  in  the  free 
state,  but  is  supposed  to  exist  in  the  sohition  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
water;  it  decomposes  very  readily  into  its  anhydride,  carbon  di- 
oxide, and  water.  It  is  dibasic,  and  is  generally  described,  with  its 
salts,  in  inorganic  chemistry  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  184).  Some 
of  its  organic  derivatives  are  dealt  with  in  this  section. 

Carbonyl  Chloride,  COCl^. 

249.  Carbonyl  chloride  (phosgene)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  carbon  monoxide.  It  was  called  phosgene  by  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  under  the  impression  that  its  formation  by  this 
means  can  only  take  place,  in  presence  of  sunlight,  a  view  since 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  Carbonyl  chloride  is  a  gas  with  a  powerful, 
stifling  odour;  its  solution  in  benzene,  in  which  it  is  readily  solu- 
ble, is  a  commercial  product.  It  is  employed  in  s}Titheses,  both 
in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  arts. 

The  reactions  of  carbonyl  chloride  indicate  that  it  is  the  chloride 
of  carbonic  acid.  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  carbon  dioxide.  With  alcohol  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures it  first  forms  chlorocarbonic  ester: 


^ 


CI H  0C,H5         X)CaH, 

\ci  \ci 


By  more  prolonged  treatment  with  alcohol,  and  also  by  the  action 
of  sodium  alkoxide,  carbonic  ester,  CO(OC2H5)„  is  produced.  By 
the  action  of  ammonia,  the  two  Cl-atoms  in  carbonyl  chloride  can 
be  replaced  by  amido-groups,  with  formation  of  the  amide  of  car- 
bonic acid,  urea,  C0(NH2),  (252).  All  these  reactions  are  charac- 
teristic of  acid  chlorides. 

The  chlorocarbonic  esters,  also  called  chhroformic  esters,  are  col- 
ourless liquids  of  strong  odour,  and  distil  without  decomposition.  They 

3x7 
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are  employed  for  the   introduction  of  the  group  — COOCiHt  into 
compounds  (840). 

The  carbonic  esters  are  also  liquids,  but  are  characterized  by  the 
possession  of  an  ethereal  odour  ;  they  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are 
very  readily  saponified. 

Carbon  Disnlphide,  CS,. 

250.  Carbon  distdphxdn  is  manufactured  synthetically  by  passing 
sulphur- vapour  over  red-hot  carbon.  The  crude  product  has  a  very 
disagreeable  odour,  which  can  be  removed  by  distilling  from  fat,  the 
pure  product  being  an  almost  colourless,  highly  refractive  liquid  of 
ethereal  odour.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  boils  at  46*^,  and  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1«262  at  20®.  Carbon  disulphide  is  poisonous, 
and,  as  it  is  highly  inflammable,  must  be  handled  with  great  care. 
It  is  an  excellent  solvent  for  fats  and  oils,  and  finds  extensive  appli- 
cation in  the  extraction  of  these  from  seeds.  It  is  also  employed 
in  the  process  of  vulcanizing  indianibber. 

Carbon  disulphide  is  a  stable  compo.und,  and  resists  the  action 
of  heat,  although  it  is  an  endothermic  substance  ("Inorganic 
Chemistry/'  119).  It  is,  how^ever,  possible  to  make  its  vapour 
explode  by  means  of  mercury  fulminate.  The  halogens  have  little 
action  on  it  at  ordinary  temperaturas,  but  in  presence  of  a  halogen- 
carrier  chlorine  and  bromine  can  effect  substitution,  with  produc- 
tion of  carbon  tetrachloride  and  tetrabromide  respectively. 

Carbon  disulphide,  like  carbon  dioxide,  is  the  anhydride  of  an 
acid,  or  an  anhydrosulphide.  With  alkali-sulphides  it  yields  tri- 
thiocarbonates: 

BaS  +  CSj  =  BaCS,. 

Barium 
'trithiocarbonate 

This  barium  salt  is  yellow,  and  dissolves  in  cold  water  with  difficulty. 
By  the  addition  of  dilute  acids  to  its  salts,  free  trithiocarbonic  acid, 
HjCSs,  can  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  decomposes 
readily.  The  potassium  salt  is  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
vine-lice. 

The  potassium  salt  of  xanihic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
potassium  ethoxide  on  carbon  disulphide: 

CS,  +  KOCjHs  =  CS 
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This  is  effected  by  shaking  up  carbon  disulphide  with  a  solution  of 
caustic  potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  when  potassium  xanthate  sepa- 
rates in  the  form  of  yellow,  glittering  needles.  Free  xanthic  acid 
is  ver>'  unstable;  it  owes  its  name  {Sav^oz,  yellow)  to  its  cuprous 
salt,  which  has  a  yellow  colour,  and  results  from  the  spontaneous 
transformation  of  the  brownish-black  cupric  salt,  precipitated  from 
a  solution  of  copper  sulphate  by  the  addition  of  a  xanthate. 

Carbon  Oxysulphide,  COS. 

251.  Carbon  oxysulphide  is  a  colourless,  odourless,  inflammable 
gas,  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  on 
isocyanic  esters: 

2CO.NCjH5  +  HjS  =  COS  +  COCNHCjHs)^. 

Mention  has  been  made  (245)  of  its  formation  from  isothiocyanic 
esters.  It  is  also  produced  when  a  mixture  of  carbon  monoxide 
and  sulphur-vapour  is  passed  through  a  tube  at  a  moderate  heat. 

Carbon  oxysulphide  can  also  be  obtained  by  a  remarkable  reaction ; 
when  carbon-disulphide  vapour  is  passed  over  red-hot  kaolin  (alumi- 
nium silicate),  which  plays  the  part  of  an  oxidizing-agent,  one  8-atom 
of  tlie  CS«  is  replaced  by  oxygen,  and  silicon  disulphide,  SiS«,  simul- 
taneously formed. 

Carbon  oxysulphide  is  but  slowly  absorbed  by  alkalis.  It  yields 
salts  with  metallic  alkoxides;  these  may  be  looked  upon  as  derived 
from  carbonates  by  simultaneous  exchange  of  oxygen  for  sulphur: 

/OCjHg 
COS  +  CjHjOK^CO 

\SK 

Urea,  CO<^J. 

252.  Urea  owes  its  name  to  its  occurrence  in  urine,  as  the  final 
decomposition-product  of  the  albumins  in  the  body. 

An  adult  excretes  about  1500  grammes  of  urine,  containing  ap- 
proximately 2  per  cent,  of  urea,  in  twenty-four  hours,  so  that  the 
daily  production  of  this  substance  amounts  to  about  80  grammes.  To 
obtain  urea  from  urine,  the  latter  is  first  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tioD,  after  which  nitric  acid  is  added  ;  urea  nitrate,  CO(NUt)i  *  HNOt, 
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(263)  is  precipitated)  and,  on  account  of  impurities,  has  a  yellow  colour. 
These  colouring-matters  are  removed  by  dissolving  the  precipitate  in 
water  and  oxidizing  them  with  potassium  permanganate.  The  urea 
is  set  free  from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  treatment  with  barium 
carbonate: 

2CON,H4.HNO,  -f  BaCO,  =  2CON,H4  +  Ba(NO.),  +  H,0  +  CO.. 
Urea  nitrate 

On  evaporation  to  dryness,  a  mixture  of  urea  and  barium  nitrate  is 
obtained  from  which  the  organic  compound  can  be  separated  by  solu- 
tion in  strong  alcohol. 

It  has  been  stated  (249)  that  urea  is  to  be  looked  on  as  the  amide 
of  carbonic  acid,  on  account  of  its  formation  from  the  chloride  of 
this  acid,  carbonyl  chloride,  COClj,  this  reaction  proving  its  consti- 
tution: 


d^' 


Cl H]NH,         /NH, 

+  =  CO        +  2Ha. 

\C1      HNH,        \NH, 


Carbonyl  chloride  Urea 

A  confirmation  of  this  view  of  the  constitution  of  urea  is  its  forma- 
tion by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  carbonic  ester. 

Urea  is  formed  by  addition  of  ammonia  to  isocyanic  acid: 

C<NH  +  NH,  =  do"""*. 
^O  \XH. 

Ammonium  isocyanate  dissolved  in  water  is  transformed  into  urea 
on  evaporation  of  the  solution.  This  is  the  method  by  which 
WoHLER  effected  his  classic  synthesis  of  urea  (1). 

This  reaction,  which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  history  of 
organic  chemistry,  has  been  studied  in  detail  by  James  Walker  and 
Hamblt.  Their  researches  have  shown  that  the  reverse  transforma- 
tion of  urea  into  ammonium  isocyanate  occurs  also,  since,  on  addition 
of  silver  nitrate,  a  solution  of  pure  urea  in  boiling  water  yields  a  pre- 
cipitate of  silver  cyanate.    An  equilibrium  is  attained  : 

C0(NH,).;:iC0NNH4. 

iTr-a.  Ammonium 

^"'^  isocyanate 

When  this  is  reached,  the  solution  only  contains  a  very  small  percen- 
tage of  isocyanate.  It  is  almost  independent  of  the  temperature, 
proving  that  the  transformation  of  the  systems  into  one  another  is 
accompanied  by  but  slight  calorific  effect  (100). 
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The  following  is  a  proof  that  the  formation  of  urea  is  occasioned  by 
the  interaction  of  NH4-ions  and  CON-ions.  The  reaction  would  be 
unimolecular  if  it  were  caused  by  molecules  of  ammonium  isocyanate, 
and  if  it  were,  on  the  other  hand,  a  reaction  between  ions,  the  velocity 
equation  for  bimolecular  reactions  (101)  would  apply  (**  Inorganic 
Chemistry,^*  61),  as  is  actually  the  case.  It  has  also  been  observed 
that  addition  of  both  ammonium  sulphate  (NHi-ions)  and  potassium 
isocyanate  (CNO-ions)  accelerates  the  transformation  into  urea  by  an 
amount  equal  to  that  deduced  from  the  increase  in  concentration  of 
the  ions. 

258.  It  was  mentioned  (244)  that  isocyanic  esters  are  decom- 
posed by  water,  with  formation  of  primary  amines  and  carbon 
dioxide.  If  the  primary  amine  formed  is  brought  into  contact  with 
a  second  molecule  of  isocyanic  ester,  addition  takes  place,  with  pro- 
duction of  a  symmetrical  dialkyl-urea : 

/NHR 
CO:NR  +H2NR'  =  C0 

\NHR' 
This  is  a  general  method  for  preparing  symmetrical  dialkyl-ureas. 

A  monoalkyl'Urea  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia,  instead  of 
an  amine,  upon  an  isocyanic  ester. 

/NRR 
UnsymmetricdL  dialkyl-ureas^  CO  ,  are  prepared  by  the  action 

of  isocyanic  acid  on  secondary  amines ;  the  method  of  procedure  is 
analogous  to  that  employed  in  Wohler*8  synthesis  of  urea,  and  consists 
in  warming  a  solution  of  the  isocyanate  of  a  secondary  amine : 

/NRR' 
CONHNHRR'  =  CO 

The  unsymmetrical  dialkyl-ureas  are  converted  by  treatment  with 
absolute  (100^)  nitric  acid  into  nitro-compounds.  which  were  dis- 
covered by  Franchimont,  and  are  called  nitramtnes  : 

(Cn.),N-  CONH. 

+  NO..OH      -*tC"').N^o.. 

Urea  crystallizes  in  elongated  prisms,  the  crystals  resembling 
those  of  potassium  nitrate;  they  arc  vcr>'^  soluble  in  water,  and 
melt  at  132^.  Like  the  amines,  urea  forms  salts  by  addition  of  one 
molecule  of  a  monobasic  acid:  of  these  the  nitrate,  CON^Hi-HNO,, 
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and  the  oxalate,  2CON2H4  •  C2H3O4,  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  solu- 
tions of  the  corresponding  acids. 

In  some  of  its  reactions,  particularly   in  certain  condensation- 

processes,    urea    behaves    as  though  it  had    the  structure  C — OH. 

\NH, 
An  ether  of  this  isourea  is  obtained  by  addition  of  methyl  alcohol  to 
cyanamide,  the  reaction  being  facilitated  by  the  presence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  : 

^N  /OCH, 

c       +  nocn.  =  c=NH  • 

\NH,  \NII, 

Cyanamide  Methylisourea 

This  method  of  formation  indicates  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
pound, which  can  also  be  deduced  in  other  ways,  such  as  the  production 
of  methyl  chloride  on  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  indicates 
that  the  CHi-group  is  not  in  union  with  nitrogen,  since  under  this 

/NH, 
treatment  methylurea,  CO  ,  splits  off  methylamine,  CHfNHi. 

Nnhcii, 

When  heated,  urea  melts;  it  then  begins  to  evolve  a  gas,  con- 
sisting principally  of  ammonia,  but  also  containing  carbon  dioxide ; 
after  a  time  the  residue  solidifies.  The  following  reactions  take 
place. 

Two  molecule.s  of  urea  lose  one  molecule  of  ammonia,  with  pro- 
duction of  biuret  : 

CO      \C0  -  NH,.CO.NH.CO.NH,  +  NH,. 

\|XH^   HX^  Biuret 

This  is  a  crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  lOO"*,  and  gives  a 
characteristic  red  colouration  when  copper  sulphate  and  caustic  potash 
are  added  to  its  aqueous  solution. 

On  further  heating,  biuret  unites  with  a  molecule  of  unaltered 

urea,  with    elimination  of  ammonia^  and   formation  of  cyanuric 

acid  (247): 

NH 
/\ 
H]NH.CO.NH.CO.NH|H       OC    CO 

H^NCONH,  HN    NH 


CO 
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like  the  acid  amides,  when  heated  with  bases  urea  decomposes, 
yielding  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  urea  in  urine  is  an  operation  of 
considerable  importance  in  physiological  chemistry,  and  is  effected  by 
different  methods.  Bunsen's  process  depends  upon  the  decomposition 
of  urea  into  carbon  dioxide  and  ammonia,  on  heating  with  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  baryta ;  the  carbon  dioxide  is  thus  converted  into 
barium  carbonate,  which  can  be  collected  and  weighed.  In  Knop's 
method  the  nitrogen  is  quantitatively  set  free  by  treatment  of  the  urea 
solution  with  one  of  caustic  potash  and  bromine  (German,  Bromlauge), 
in  which  potassium  hypobromite  is  present ;  the  quantity  of  urea  can 
be  calculated  from  the  volume  of  nitrogen  liberated.  Liebig's  titration- 
method  is  based  upon  the  formation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  the  com- 
position 2CON»H4-Hg(NOi)«.3HgO,  when  mercuric  nitrate  solution  is 
run  into  a  dilute  solution  of  urea  (of  about  3  per  cent,  concentration). 
When  excess  of  the  mercury  salt  has  been  added,  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  gives  a  yellow 
precipitate  of  basic  nitrate  of  mercury.  Urine  contains  substances 
which  interfere  with  these  methods  of  estimation  ;  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  procedure  by  which  the  correct  percentage  of  urea  can  be  as- 
certained will  be  found  in  text-books  of  physiological  chemistry. 

Potassium  cyanate  and  hydrazine  hydrate,  HsN*NHs  +  HsO,  react 
together,  with  formation  of  semicarbazide,  NHi-CO-NH.NH»,  a  base 
which  melts  at  96"*,  and  combines  with  aldehydes  and  ketones  similarly 
to  hydroxylamine : 


T 


R,.C|0  +  n«N.NH.CO.NH,->R,.C:N.NH.CO.NH, 


The  compounds  thus  formed  are  called  semicarbazones ;  they  some- 
times crystallize  well,  and  are  employed  in  the  identification  and 
separation  of  aldehydes  and  ketones. 

Deriyatiyes  of  Carbamic  Acid. 

254.  Carbamic  add,  NHj'CO'OH,  which  is  the  semi-amide  of 
carbonic  acid,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  as  salts,  esters, 
and  chloride.  The  ammonium  salt  is  formed  by  the  union  of  dry 
carbon  dioxide  wii  h  dry  ammonia : 

/OH  /OHNH, 

CO,  +  NH,  =  0=0     ;  +  NH3  =  C=0 

\nHj  \nh, 

Ammonium  carbamate 

No  precipitate  is  formed  when  carbon  dioxide  is  passed  into  an 
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ammoniacal  solution  of  calcium  chloride,  since  the  resulting  cala'um 

/Oca* 
carbamate,  CO       ,  is  soluble  in  water. 

\nh, 

When  the  salts  of  carbamic  acid  are  heated  in  solution,  they 
readily  take  up  water,  forming  carbonates. 

The  esters  of  carbamic  acid  are  called  ureihanea.  They  are 
formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  or  amines  upon  the  esters  of 
carbonic  acid  or  chlorocarbonic  acid: 


/lOC^H,  -f  H  NH,        /NH, 
CO  =C0  +C,H,OH; 

\OCA   .  \OC,H, 

Ethyl  carbonate  Urethane 


/,C1  +  H|NH,        /NH, 
CO  -»C0  . 

\OC,H,  \OC,H, 

Etbyl  cblorocarbonata 

Urethanes  also  result  from  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  isocyanurlc 
esters: 

^0  /OC,H» 

Cr  +  HOC,H.  -  C^ 

^NCH,  \NHCH, 

Urethanes  are  also  obtained  by  boiling  acid  azides   (106)  with 
alcohol : 

RCON.  +  C,H»OH    =  R.NHCOOC,H.+N,. 

Since  the  azides  are  easily  prepared  from  the  corresponding  acids,  and 
the  urethanes  readily  yield  the  oorrespondiDg  amines^  the  carbozyl- 
group  can  by  this  means  be  easily  replaced  by  the  amido-group  : 

R.COOH  -►  RCOOCHi  -►  R.CONHNH,-^  RCON.  -> 

Acid  E8t«r  Hydraxide  Axide 

-♦  RNHCOOCH,  -►  RNH,. 

Urethane  Primary 

amine 

Urethanes   distil   without   decomposition;  ordinary   urethane, 
CO  ,  melts  at  51*^,  and  is  very  readily  soluble  in  water.   When 

\nh, 

♦ca  =  iCa. 
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boiled  with  bases,  it  decomposes  into  alcohol,  carbon  dioxide,  and 
ammonia. 

Corresponding  sulphur  derivatives  can  be  prepared  by  analogous 
methods ;  carbon  disulphide  and  alcoholic  ammonia  yield  ammonium 
dUhiooarbamate : 

/NH, 
CS,  +  2NH.  =  CS 

\S.NH4 

This  salt  is  unstable,  and  on  treatment  with  more  ammonia  readily 
loses  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  ammonium  thiocyanate : 

^5JNH|H  2jj2^  ^  CS  :N.NH4  +  S(NH«),. 

•^IS.NH* 

Ammonium  Ammonium 

dithlocarbamate  thiocyanate 

Primary  amines  also  add  on  CSi,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  ammonia: 

/NHR 
CS, +  2NH,R  =  CS 

\SH.NH,R 

In  presence  of  mercuric  or  ferric  chloride,  these  substituted  dithiocar- 
bamates  also  lose  sulphuretted  hydrogen  readily,  yielding  mustard- 
oils  (846) : 

/nIhr 

-►  CSNR. 
NH,R 


OS/ 

\18H 


This  reaction  is  used  as  a  test  for  primary  amines,  since  traces  of  the 
mustard-oils  can  be  readily  detected  by  their  characteristic  odour. 

Thiourea,  CS(NH,),. 

866.  Ammonium  iso^^iocyanate  yields  thiourea  in  a  manner  anal- 
ogous to  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  isocyanate  (868).  The 
transformation  of  the  thio-compound  can  iu  this  instance  be  effected 
by  heating  it  in  the  dry  state,  but  is  no  more  complete  than  that  of 
ammonium  cyanate,  since  thiourea  is  converted  by  heat  into  ammo- 
nium isothiocyanate.  Alkyl-derivatives  of  thiourea  result  from  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  or  amines  to  the  mustard-oils,  the  reaction  being 
similar  to  the  formation  of  alkyl-substituted  ureas  from  isocyanic 
esters  (loc,  cit.). 

These  modes  of  formation  prove  that  the  constitution  of  thiourea 
is  expressed  by  the  formula  CS(NHs)s,  being  similar  to  that  of  urea. 
Derivatives  of  thiourea  are  also  known,  however,  which  indicate  the 
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/NH. 
existence  of  a  tautomeric  form  C— SH    (858);  thus,  on  addition  of  an 

alkyl  iodide,  compounds  are  obtained  in  accordance  with  the  equation 


JiH, 


C^SlH  +     lie 


^NH 


The  alkyl-group  in  this  compound  is  in  union  with  sulphur;  for  it 
decomposes  with  formation  of  mercaptan,  and  on  oxidation  yields  a 
.  sulphonic  acid. 

Thiourea  forms  well-defined  crystals,  melting  at  172°,  and  readily 
soluble  in  water,  but  with  great  difficulty  in  alcohol.  On  treatment 
with  mercuric  oxide,  it  loses  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  cyan- 
amide: 


CIS        =  Cf  +  H,S. 


NH, 

Gnanidine,  CNsH^. 

256.  Gxmnidine  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  ammonia  and 
orthocarbonic  esters  or  chloropicrin  (151).  This  probably  takes 
place  through  addition  of  four  amido-groups  to  the  carbon  atom, 
the  compound  formed  then  losing  one  molecule  of  ammonia : 

/NH, 
C(OC,H,),  ^  C(NH,),;  -  NH,  ^  C^NH . 

Orthocarbooic  ester  \NH2 

QuanidiDtt 

This  method  of  preparing  guanidine  proves  it  to  have  the  constitu- 
tional formula  indicated,  a  view  which  finds  support  in  the  synthesis 
of  this  compound  from  ammonia  and  cyanamide  effected  by  heating 
the  latter  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonium  chloride : 


C 


^N 


^ 


H-  NH,C1  =  ( C=NH    HCl. 


Guanidine  is  generally  prepared  by  heating  ammonium  thiocyanate 
at  180°- ISo^,  when  it  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  guanidine  thiocya- 
nate, the  reaction  taking  place  in  stages: 

SC\H  •  NH,  ->  CS(NH2)j  -*  H,N  •  CN. 

Ammonium  thiocyanate     Tbiourea  Cyanamide 
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The  cyanamide  unites  with  a  molecule  of  the  unaltered  ammonium 
thiocyanate : 

CC        +NH,HCNS=     C=NH    HCNS. 
^NII,  V  \NH,/ 

Guanidine  thiocyanate 

Guanidine  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  and  readily 
absorbs  moisture  and  carbon  dioxide  from  the  atmosphere.  It  is 
a  strong  base,  imlike  urea,  which  has  a  neutral  reaction:  the 
strengthening  of  the  basic  character,  occasioned  by  exchange  of 
carbonyl-oxygen  for  an  hnido-group,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Guani- 
dine yields  many  well-defined,  crystalline  salts. 

/NHNO, 
Nitroguanidine,  C=NH         ,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fum- 

Xnh, 

ing  nitric  acid  upon  guanidine;  when  the  solution  in  the  strong 

acid  is  poured  into  water,  the  slight  solubility  of  the  nitroguanidine 

causes  its  precipitation.    On  reduction,  it  yields  aminogiuxnidine, 

NHNHj 
fczNH         ,  which,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids  or  alkalis,  decom- 
\NH, 

poses  with  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  diamide  or 

hydrazine,  HjN  *  NHj  (*'  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  1 14),  a  reaction  which 

proves  the  constitution  of  nitroguanidine  and  aminoguanidine. 

An  important  derivative  of  guanidine  is  arginine,  C^lii^'iifi29 

obtained  from  protei'd  compounds.    It  can  be  synthesized  by  the 

action  of  cyanamide  on  ornithine  (200) : 

C00H-CH(NH,)-(CH,)3-NHj  +  CNjH,  - 

Ornithine  Cyanamide 


=  GOOH-CHNH,(CH,),NH 

\C:NH. 
NH, 

Alanine 

It  is,  however,  not  quite  certain  whether  the  cyanamide  adds  itself 
to  the  GJ-NHj-group,  as  represented  here,  or  to  the  a-NHj-group. 


^i 
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257.  Uric  acid^  CjH^N^Oj,  derives  its  name  from  its  presence 
in  small  amount  in  urine;  it  is  the  central  point  of  an  important 
group  of  urea  derivatives.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  urexdo-odds 
♦  and  the  add-ureides  (ureidcs)^  which  are  amino-acids  and  acid 
amides,  containing  the  urea-residue,  NHj'CO'NH — ,  instead  of  the 
NHj-group. 

Parabanic  acidj  CjHjNjO,,  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the  acid- 
ureides;  it  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid.  When  warmed 
for  a  long  time  with  alkalis,  parabanic  acid  takes  up  two  molecules 
of  water,  forming  urea  and  oxalic  acid,  a  reaction  which  proves  it 
to  be  oxalylurea: 

.NH         OHH 

COOH      ^2^ 
:o  +        -    [  +        >C0. 

CO/  600H     h/ 

OHH 

Parabaoic  acid  (Oxalylurea) 

On  careful  treatment  with  alkalis,  it  takes  up  only  one  molecule  of 
water,  yielding  oxaluric  acid  : 


CO— NHCO-NH, 


Ao 


OH 

Oxaluric  acid 


Alloxan,  C1H2N2O4,  is  an  important  decomposition-product  of 
uric  acid,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid;  it 
can  also  be  prepared  by  other  methods.  It  is  to  be  looked  on  as 
mesoxalylurca,  since,  on  treatment  with  alkalis,  it  takes  up  two 
molecules  of  water,  with  production  of  urea  and  mesoxalic  acid: 

CO NH  +  OHH      CO .  OH      NH, 

CO        CO  -CO         +C0. 

I  '  II 

CO NH  +  OHH     CO  •  OH      NH, 

Alloxan  Mesoxalic  acid 

32S 
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Carbon  dioxide  and  parabanic  acid  are  produced  by  the  oxidation 
of  alloxan  with  nitric  acid. 

Alloxan  is  converted  by  reduction  into  alloxantine,  the  reaction 
being  analogous  to  the  formation  of  pinacone  from  acetone  (156)'; 
alloxantine  has  therefore  the  structure 

/NH .  CO     X)E  HO V       CO .  NH 

CO       \c c<^      \co. 

^NHCO  CONH 

Alloxantine  is  also  formed  directly  from  uric  acid  by  evaporating  it  to 

_  • 

dryness  with  dilute  nitric  acid.  When  treated  with  ammonia,  it  forms 
a  purple- red  dye,  murexide^  the  ammonium  salt  of  purpuric  acid; 
to  this  acid  is  assigned  the  constitution 

^NH.CO    NH\     CO.NH 

CO       \c — c<C      \co. 

^NHCO  CO.NH 

This  formation  of  murexide  is  employed  as  a  test  for  uric  acid, 
Alloxantine  is  only  soluble  with  considerable  difficulty  in  cold  water, 
and  gives  a  fine  blue  colour  with  baryta-water. 

AllarUo'ine  is  a  decomposition-product  of  uric  acid,  a  fact  which 
has  an  important  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  this  compound, 
from  which  it  results  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate. 
It  has  the  structure 


/NHCH—NH.  CO.NH, 

:o 


CO         I 
•CO 


Allantolne 

once  it  can  be  obtained  synthetically  by  heating  glyoxylic  acid 
vrith  virea: 

, H     

/NH|H      Hq-C— |0H  + H|HN-CO-NH, 


CO  +  I  Un» 

-CO 


\NHp      H0| 


Urea  Glyoxylic  acid 


/NH  •  CH— NH .  CO .  NH, 
CO        I 
\NH.CO 


Allan  toloe 
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The  formation  of  alloxan  and  allantoi'ne  from  uric  acid  gives  an 
insight  into  its  constitution,  the  production  of  the  first  indicating 

C-N 
the  presence  of  the  complex  C       yC,  and  of  the  second,  the  presence 

of  two  urea-residues,  together  with  the  complex  OC        I ,  Thew 
are  accounted  for  in  the  structural  formula 

NH— CO 


CO     CNHv 

I      II      >co. 

NH— CNH/ 

Uric  acid 

This  formula  also  gives  full  expression  to  the  other  chemical  proper- 
ties of  uric  acid. 

The  following  synthesis  affords  confirmation  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  constitution  indicated  above.  Malonic  acid  and  urea  combine  to 
malonylurea  or  barbituric  acid : 

NII-CO 

I         I 
CO     CH,. 

I  I 

NH-CO 

On  treatment  with  nitrous  acid,  this  substance  yields  an  isonitroso- 
compound  which  can  also  be  obtained  from  alloxan  and  bydroxvK 
amine,  violuric  add : 

NH— (^O 

I         I 
CO     (^=NOH. 


NH— C^O 
On  reduction,  violuric  acid  gives  aminobarbituric  acid, 

NH-CO 

CO    LS^- 


NH— CO 
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which,  like  the  amines,   adds    on  one  molecule  of  isocyanic  acid 
when  brought  into  contact  with  potassium  cyanate,  forming 

Nil— CO 

.NH, 


CO     C<''"'^CO. 

I  l_iH|      I 

NH-CiO  HjlIX 

This  substance  is  pseudo-uric  aeid,  and  only  differs  from  uric  acid 

in  containing  the  elements  of  another  molecule  of  water,  which,  by 

boiling  with  a  large  excess  of    hydrochloric  acid  of  20  per  cent. 

strength,  can  be  split  off  in  the  manner  indicated  in  the  formula;  this 

treatment  yields  a  substance  with  the  constitution  assigned  to  uric 

acid,  and  identical  with  this  compound. 

Uric  acid  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  water,  but  is  soluble 
in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  solution  it  is  precipitated 
by  addition  of  water.  It  forms  two  series  of  salts,  by  exchange  of 
one  or  two  hydrogen  atoms  respectively  for  metals.  Neutral 
sodium  urate,  CgHjN^OaNaj  -f  HjO,  is  much  more  readily  soluble  in 
water  than  acid  sodium  urate,  2C5H3N40,Xa  +  H-X).  The  neutral 
lithium  salt  is  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

Uric  acid  is  present  in  urine,  and  is  the  principal  constituent  of 
the  excrement  of  birds,  reptiles,  and  serpents;  it  can  be  conveniently 
prepared  from  serpent-excrement.  In  certain  pathological  diseases 
of  the  human  organism,  such  as  gout,  uric  acid  is  deposited  in  the 
joints  in  the  form  of  sparingly  soluble  acid  salts.  On  account 
of  the  solubility  of  lithium  urate,  lithia-water  is  prescribed  as  a 
remedy. 

258.  A  considerable  number  of  compounds,  containing  the  same 
carbon-nucleus  as  uric  acid,  occur  in  nature,  partly  in  the  animal, 
and  partly  in  the  vegetable,  kingdom.  To  the  former  belong  hy- 
poxanthine,  C5H4X4O;  xanthine,  C^H^N^Oa;  and  guanine,  C5H5N5O; 
to  the  latter  belong  the  vegetable  bases  tlieohromine ,  CyllgN^Oj ;  and 
caffeine,  CgHioN^Oj.  In  order  to  assign  a  rational  nomenclature  to 
these  substances  and  other  members  of  the  same  group,  Emil 
Fischer  regards  them  as  derivatives  of  purine  (p.  333),  whose 
C-atoms  and  N-atoms  are  numbered  as  indicated  in  the  formula 

'N=«CH 


HC^  'C'NH 

4    y 
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Xanthine,  theobromine,  and  caffeine  have  the  following  structural 
formulse  and  rational  names : 

NH— €0  NH CO 


i 


0     C— NH.  CO  C— N(CHA 

ii          >H;          I               II  \CH; 

NH— C  —  N<^  N(CH,)— C N<^ 

Xanthine  2  :6-diozjpuriDe  Dimetbylzan thine,  theobromine,  or 

3:7-dimethyl-2  :0-dioxypurine 

N(CH,)— CO 

CO  C— N(CH),v 

I               II  >H. 

.  N(CH,)— C N<^ 

Trimethjrlxantliine,  caffeloe, 
or  1 : 3: 7-trlmethyl-*» :  6- 
dioxypurine 

Theobromine  and  caffeine  result  from  the  introduction  of  methyl- 
g^ups  into  xanthine. 

JTanthine^  CtHtNtOs,  is  present  in  all  the  tissues  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  a  colourless  powder,  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and 
possessing  a  weak  basic  character.  On  oxidation,  it  yields  alloxan 
and  urea. 

Theobromine^  CiUtNiOs,  exists  in  cocoa,  and  is  prepared  from  this 
source.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion into  vionomethylalloxan  and  moiwmethylurea. 

Caffeine  or  tliefne,  CtHioNiOs,  is  a  constituent  of  coffee  and  tea.  It 
crystallizes  with  one  molecule  of  water  in  long,  silky  needles,  and  is 
moderately  soluble  in  water.  It  is  generally  prepared  from  tea-dust. 
On  careful  oxidation  it  yields  dimethylaUoxan  and  monomethylurea. 

The  position  of  the  methyl-g^ups  in  theobromine  and  caffeine  is 
proved  by  the  formation  of  these  oxidation-products. 

There  is  an  evident  resemblance  between  the  constitution  of 
uric  acid  and  those  of  xanthine,  theobromine,  and  caffeine: 

NH-CO  NH— CO 

I  i  I         i 

CO     C— NHv  CO     C— NH. 

I        II           >C0       I         II  \CH. 

NH-€— NH/  NH-C N^ 

Urio  Add  Xanthine 

These  formulje  indicate  the  possibility  of  obtaining  xanthine  by 
the  reduction  of  uric  acid,  and  up  to  the  year  1897  numerous 
unsuccessful  attempts  were  made  to  prepare  it  by  this  method,  a 
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reaction  ultimately  effected  by  Emil  Fischer  in  that  year.  He 
has  discovered  several  methods  of  converting  uric  acid  into  the 
three  compounds  mentioned  above,  including  one  by  which  the 
manufacture  of  the  therapeutically  important  bases,  theobromine 
and  caffeine,  seems  to  be  possible. 

To  convert  uric  acid  into  xanthine,  it  is  first  treated  with  phos- 
phorus oxychloride,  yielding  S'Oxy-2:6'dichloropurin€;  this,  on 
fiui;her  careful  treatment  with  the  same  reagent,  is  converted  into 
2:6:  S-trichloropurine : 

N=CC1 
CIC    C— NHv 

I     II        >ci. 

N— C N-^ 

2:G:  8-TrichIoropurine 

At  0®  and  in  presence  of  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphonium  iodide 
this  trichloropurine  changes  into  di-iodopunne : 

CHN.Cl,  +  4H1  =  CjHjN,!.,  +  3HC1  -f  21. 

Reduction  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  di-iodopurine  with  zinc-dust 
yields  purine,  a  white  crystalline  substance,  melting  at  216^-217*, 
and  very  readily  soluble  in  water.  It  is  a  weak  base,  since  it  does 
not  turn  red  litmus  blue. 

The  Cl-atom  8  in  trichloropurine  is  very  stable  towards  alkalis, 
while  the  Cl-atoms  2  and  6  are  displaced  with  comparative  ease; 
when  trichloropurine  is  treated  with  sodium  ethoxide,  the  Cl-atoms 
2  and  6  are  exchanged  for  ethoxyl-groups.  On  heating  the  com- 
pound thus  obtained  with  a  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  the  ethyl- 
groups  are  replaced  by  hydrogen,  the  Cl-atom  8  being  simulta- 
neously exchanged  for  an  H-atoni,  with  formation  of  xanthine: 

NznCOC^Hj  X—COH  NH— CO 


A, 


C,H,OC    C— NH       —HOC    C— NH  =C0     C— NH 


I     /C«  I         II     >H- 


N  N— C— N  NH— C— N 


S:G-Dietbozy-S-€hloropurfiie       Xanthine  (tautomeric  form)  Xanthine 
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When  2:6-diethoxy-8-chloropurine  is  heated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  only  the  ethyl-groups  are  replaced  by  hydrogen,  with  produc- 
tion of  a  compound  of  the  formula 

HN-€0 


CO  c— : 


NH 


HN 


On  methylating  this  substance,  its  three  H-atoms  are  exchanged 
for  methyl-groups,  yielding  chlorocaffeine,  which  can  be  converted 
by  nascent  hydrogen  into  cafTei'ne.  This  is,  therefore,  a  method  of 
preparing  cafiFeine  from  uric  acid. 

Emil  Fischer  has  discovered  a  very  characteristic  and  simple 
mode  of  effecting  this  methylation — agitating  an  alkaline,  aqueous 
solution  of  uric  acid  with  methyl  iodide,  whereby  the  four  hydro- 
gen atoms  are  readily  replaced  by  methyl-groups,  with  formation 
of  a  tetramethyluric  acid.  On  treating  this  with  phosphorus  oxy- 
chloride,  POClj,  chlorocafiFeine  is  formed  in  accordance  with  the 
equation 

3C5N,0,(CH,),  -h  POCI3  =  3C,NA(CH3)3C1  -h  POCOCH,),, 

and  can  be  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  into  caffeine. 

Electro-rednction  of  Purine  Derivativet. 

Tafel  has  stated  that  caffeine,  xanthine,  uric  acid,  and  other 
similar  compounds,  reducible  with  difficulty  by  the  ordinary  meth- 
ods, readily  add  on  hydrogen  evolved  by  electrolysis.  For  this 
purpose  the  compounds  are  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  strength 
of  which  is  varied  to  suit  the  particular  compound,  and  lies  between 
50  and  75  per  cent.  This  solution  is  contained  in  a  porous  cell,  and 
a  lead  cathode  immersed  in  it.  This  cell  is  placed  in  sulphuric  acid 
of  20  to  60  per  cent,  strength,  which  contains  the  anode.  The 
hydrogen  evolved  at  the  cathode  by  the  current  readily  effects  the 
reduction  of  the  above-mentioned  compounds. 

Xanthine  and  its  homologues  take  up  four  atoms  of  hydrogen, 
becoming  transformed  into  deoxy-dcrivatives: 

CsH,oO,N,  +  4H  =  CgHi^ON,  +  H,0. 

Caiftfne  Deoxycaffelne 
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These  are  stronger  bases  than  the  original  substances,  which  have 
very  weakly  basic  properties. 

The  reduction  of  uric  acid  is  somewhat  remarkable,  requiring 
six  hydrogen  atoms,  and  yielding  purone : 

C.H,0,N,  -h  6H  =  C,HAN4  +  H,0. 

IJric  acid  Puioae 

It  is  the  carbon  atom  6  whose  oxygen  atom  is  replaced  by  hydrogen; 
at  the  same  time,  two  hydrogen  atoms  are  added  at  the  double  link- 
ing of  the  uric  acid  molecule: 

^NH— •CO  NH— CHj 

2C0     »C— "NH\^^      CO     CH— NHv 

>^0->  >C0. 

3NH— *C— •NH'^  NH— CH— NH^ 

Uric  acid  Purone 

This  structure  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  purone  yields  two  mole- 
cules of  COj  on  heating  with  baryta-water,  so  that  it  must  contain 
two  unaltered  urea-residues,  which  necessitates  the  presence  of  the 
carbonyl-groups  2  and  8.  The  carbonyl-group  6  can  be  proved  to 
be  the  one  reduced  in  xanthine  and  its  homologues. 

Purone  is  neither  a  base  nor  an  acid,  and  is  not  attacked  by 
oxidizing-agents.  When  warmed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
caustic  soda,  it  is  transformed  into  isopurone,  which  has  acidic  prop- 
erties, and  is  readily  oxidized. 

The  application  of  the  electro-reduction  method  was  at  first 
attended  by  many  difficulties,  greatly  varying  yields  being  obtained, 
even  when  the  process  was  apparently  carried  out  in  exactly  the 
same  way.  Tafel  has  both  discovered  the  cause  of  this  anomaly, 
and  indicated  a  method  by  which  the  process  can  be  kept  under 
control.  His  investigations  are  of  general  interest,  and  are  worth 
describing  in  some  detail. 

In  order  to  have  a  method  of  obser\'ing  the  course  of  the  reduc- 
tion process,  Tafel  closed  the  porous  cell  with  a  stopper,  through 
which  the  cathode  and  a  delivery  tube  for  the  gas  were  introduced, 
care  being  taken  to  make  the  connections  air-tight.  A  second 
apparatus,  exactly  similar  to  that  used  for  the  reduction,  but  con- 
taining acid  alone,  without  the  purine  derivative,  was  introduced 
into  the  same  circuit.  Periodically,  the  gas  from  both  was  collected 
at  the  same  time  during  a  space  of  one  minute.    The  difference  b^ 
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tween  these  quantities  of  gas  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  course  of 
the  reduction  during  that  minute,  since  it  indicates  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  used  for  the  reduction. 

When  this  quantity  is  represented  graphically,  the  absoissse 
standing  for  the  tinie  which  has  elapsed  since  the  beginning  of  the 
-experiment,  and  the  ordinates  for  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  used 
for  the  reduction,  the  normal  course  of  the  latter  must  be  indicated 
by  Fig.  70,  since  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  absorbed  in  the  imit  of 
time  must  diminish  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  imre- 
duced  purine  derivative. 

Tafel  has,  however,  observed  that  the  addition  of  traces  of  a 
platinum  or  copper  salt,  as  well  as  of  certain  other  salts,  very 
quickly  reduces  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  absorbed  to  nearly  zero, 
the  graphic  representation  in  this  case  for  the  addition  of  0*04  milli- 


A 

-^ 

0*04  MO.  PT. 

\ 

^\^B 

i\ 

0                              TIME  IN    MINUTES 

•     V 

Fio.  70.— Normal  Reduction 
Curve. 

Pic 

K  71.— Abnorical  Reductioit 
Curve. 

granunes  of  platinum  for  each  100  square  centimetres  of  cathode- 
surface  is  shown  in  Fig.  71.  This  indicates  that  the  slightest  con- 
tamination of  the  lead  of  the  cathode  by  certain  other  metals  is 
sufficient  to  almost  wholly  stop  the  electro-reduction. 

The  following  considerations  afford  an  insight  into  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon.  Hydrogen  is  only  evolved  by  the  passage  of  an 
electric  current  through  dilute  sulphuric  acid  when  the  difference 
of  potential  of  the  electrodes  exceeds  a  certain  value.  This  is  a 
minimum  when  platinum  electrodes  are  used,  and  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  potential  difference  to  be  expected  on  theoretical 
grounds  for  a  reversible  hydrogen-sulphuric-acid-oxygen-element. 

When  the  cathode  is  made  of  other  metals,  the  difference  of 
potential  is  greater  before  the  evolution  of  hydrogen;  for  this  a 
supertension  (German,  Uherspannung)  is  neccssarv'.  This  has  a  very 
large  value  for  lead,  but  as  soon  as  the  least  trace  of  platinimi  or 
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of  certain  other  metals  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  surface  of  the 
lead  cathode,  the  supertension  disappears,  and  with  it  the  power 
possessed  by  the  evolving  hydrogen  of  reducing  purine  derivatives. 
This  has  a  deeper  lying  cause.  The  difference  of  potential 
regulates  the  energy  with  which  the  discharged  ions  can  react,  for 
the  pressure  under  which  a  discharged  ion  leaves  the  solution 
depends  only  upon  the  difference  of  potential.  Nernst  states  that 
by  varying  the  difference  of  potential  it  is  possible  to  obtain  pres- 
sures from  the  smallest  fraction  of  an  atmosphere  up  to  many 
millions  of  atmospheres.  Hence,  reductions  which  are  UHattain- 
ble  by  other  methods  and  without  supertension  are  possible  at 
cathodes  where  it  exists. 


SECOND  PART. 

THE  AROMATIC  COMPOUNDS,  AND  SUBSTANCES 

RELATED  TO  THEM. 


DTTEODUCTION. 

269.  With  but  few  exceptions,  the  compounds  described  in  the 
first  part  of  this  book  contain  an  open  chain.  As  examples  of  these 
exceptions,  closed-chain  compounds  such  as  the  lactones,  the  anhy- 
drides of  dibasic  acids,  and  the  uric  acid  group  may  be  mentioned. 
The  closed  chain  of  these  compounds  is  very  readily  opened,  and  the 
close  relationship  of  their  methods  of  formation  and  properties 
with  those  of  the  open-chain  derivatives,  makes  it  desirable  that 
they  should  be  included  in  a  description  of  the  fatty  compounds. 

There  exists,  however,  a  large  number  of  substances  containing 
closed  chains  of  great  stability  towards  every  kind  of  chemical 
reagent,  and  whose  properties  differ  in  many  important  respects 
from  those  of  the  fatty  compounds.  Chief  among  these  is  benzene^ 
C^Hc,  with  its  derivatives.  The  molecule  of  benzene  contains  a 
closed  chain  of  six  carbon  atoms  (263) ;  this  substance  and  its  deriv- 
atives constitute  the  group  of  aromatic  compounds.  Benzene  can 
take  up  six  hydrogen  atoms,  with  formation  of  hexumeihylene,  C^H^, 
a  compound  which  also  contains  a  closed  carbon  chain  of  six  atoms, 
but  approximates  in  properties  to  the  fatty  much  more  than  to  the 
aromatic  group.  Compounds  of  the  formula  CnHj^  are  also  known, 
containing  a  closed  chain  of  four  or  five  carbon  atoms,  and  they,  too, 
have  similar  properties  to  the  fatty  compounds. 

The  closed  chain,  ring,  or  nucleus,  in  benzene  and  its  deriva- 
tives, and  in  the  closed-chain  hydrocarbons  CnHjn,  consists  of  the 
atoms  of  a  single  element,  carbon.  Compounds  of  this  kind  are 
called  homocyclic, 
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Closed  chains  containing  atoms  of  two  or  more  elements  are 
also  known :  'pyridine^  C5H5N,  and  its  derivatives,  have  a  ring  con- 
taining five  C-atoms  and  one  N-atom;  furfuran,  C4H4O,  four 
C-atoms  and  one  0-atom;  pyrrole,  C4Hj^N,  four  C-atoms  and  one 
N-atom;  thiophen,  C^H^S,  four  C-atoms  and  one  S-atom;  pyrazole, 
CjH^Nj,  three  C-atoms  and  two  N-atoms;  and  numerous  other 
examples  might  be  cited.  Such  substances  are  classed  together  as 
heterocyclic  compounds. 

There  exists  another  class  of  compoimds  containing  condensed 
rings,  or  two  closed  chains  with  atoms  common  to  each.  A  type 
of  these  is  naphthalene,  CjoHg,  containing  two  benzene-nuclei.  Two 
dissimilar  rings  can  also  have  atoms  in  common,  as  in  qmnolme, 
CjHyN,  which  contains  a  benzene-nucleus  and  a  pyridine-nucleus. 

Since  numerous  derivatives  of  all  these  compounds  are  known, 
the  scope  of  this — the  aromatic — division  of  organic  chemistry  is 
much  more  extended  than  that  of  the  fatty  series.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  aromatic  group  is,  however,  greatly  simplified  by  the 
fact  that  in  it  the  properties  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  acids,  etc.. 
already  described  for  the  fatty  compounds,  are  again  met  with. 

The  most  important  of  the  closed-chain  compounds  are  benzene 
and  its  derivatives,  and  these  will  be  described  after  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  compounds  of  the  formula  CnHjn;  containing  rings 
of  three,  four,  or  five  carbon  atoms. 


POLTKETHTLENE  DEEIVATIVS8. 


I.   TEXMSTHTLSHS  DERIVATiyBS. 

CH.v 
860.  Trimethylene,  CtHe  =   |       /CH<,  is  obtained  by  the  action 

of  sodium  on  trimethylene  bromide,  CHtBr-CHt*CHsBr  (154).  It 
is  a  gas,  which  liquefies  at  a  pressure  of  from  five  to  six  atmospheres, 
and  is  not  identical  with  propylene,  OHs:CH*CHt,  since  with  bromine 
it  forms  an  addition-product  only  very  slowly  under  the  influence  of 
sunlight,  yielding  trimethylene  bromide.  This  reaction,  together  with 
its  synthesis,  proves  it  to  have  the  above  constitution. 

Derivatives  of  trimethylene  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  ethylene 
bromide  on  sodiomalonic  ester : 

H  C 
0(COOC,H.)i  =     *  I  \:^(COOC.H.),  +  2NaBr. 

m 

By  saponification  of  this  ester  a  dibasic  acid  is  obtained  which  splits 
off  COt  when  heated,  with  formation  of  trimethyleneearhoxylic  add  : 

CH. 

NcH.COOH. 

CH, 


n.  TETBAXETHYLZHS  DEBIYATITES. 

861.  Tetramethylene  itself  is  not  known,  but  its  derivatives  are 
obtained  analogously  to  trimethylene  compounds.  When  sodioma- 
lonic ester  reacts  with  trimethylene  bromide,  the  ester  of  a  tetru'- 
methylenedicarboxylic  acid  is  formed: 

CH, 

/\ 
C(COOC,H»),  =  CH.  C(C(X)C.HO.  +  2NaBr. 

\/ 
CH, 

m.  PEHTAMETHTLEKE  DEEIYATIVES. 

868.  Pentamethylene  derivatives  can  l)e  obtained  by  a  similar 
method,  the  action  of  tetramethylene  bromide  on  sodiomalonic  ester. 
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When  the  calcium  salt  of  adipic  acid  is  submitted  to  dry  distilla- 
tion, a  keto-derivatiTe  of  pentametbylene  is  formed  : 

CH, .  CH, .  CO .  10\  CH, .  CH.v 


I  >Ca    =   CaCO,  +   |  ^CO. 

CH.CH,.  CO  O^  CH.CH/ 

Calcium  adipate  Keto-penta- 

methylene 

The  Structure  of  this  compound  is  proved  by  its  oxidation  to  glatario 
acid  : 

CH, .  CH.v  CH, .  CH, .  COOH 

I  ^CO    ->     I 

CH,.CH,^  CH,.COOH 

Olutaric  acid 

Pentamethylene  is  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  this  keto-derivative, 

the  carbonyl-group  taking  up  two  H-atoms,  with  formation  of  a  CHOH- 

group.    By  treatment  with  hydriodic  acid,  hydroxyl  is  first  replaced 

by  iodine,  and  finally  by  hydrogen : 

CH,  •CHfv  CH, 'CHtv 

I  Vjo    ->      I  >CHOH    -> 

CH,.CH,'^  CH.CH,^ 

CH,.CH,\  CH..CH,v 

->      I  >CHI     _*      I  >CH,. 

CH,.CH,^  CH,.CH,^ 

Pentamethylene  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  50**. 

According  to  the  "tension  theory"  of  Baeyer  (129),  the  forma- 
tion of  a  trimethylene-ring  and  a  tetramethylene-ring  necessitates 
an  alteration  in  the  direction  of  the  affinities,  since  only  in  a 
chain  of  five  carbon  atoms  are  the  affinities  sufficiently  near  to 
one  another  to  form  a  ring  without  being  bent  from  their  direction 
(169).  It  follows  from  this  that  the  pentamethylene-ring  must  be 
very  stable,  while  the  tetramethylene-ring,  and  still  more  the  tri- 
methylene-ring, have  a  tendency  to  open,  so  as  to  bring  back  the 
bonds  to  their  original  direction.  These  conclusions  are  fully  sup- 
ported by  experiment.  Trimethylene  forms  an  addition-product 
with  bromine  (260),  and  with  other  substances,  such  as  hydriodic 
acid,  whereby  the  closed  chain  is  opened.  The  reaction  does  not 
take  place  so  readily  as  the  addition  of  bromine  to  substances  con- 
taining a  double  bond,  such  as  propylene,  because  the  bonds  of  such 
compounds  are  more  altered  in  direction,  and  are  therefore  more 
easily  broken,  than  those  of  the  closed  chain  of  trimethylene.  Penta- 
methylene does  not  yield  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  and 
displays  the  same  stability  towards  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid 
as  a  saturated  hydrocarbon;  it  thus  shows  no  tendency  to  opening 
of  the  ring. 
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A  consideration  of  the  great  resemblance  between  the  proper- 
ties of  pentamethylene  and  of  the  saturated  open-chain  hydro- 
carbons leads  to  the  important  conclusion  that  the  fonnation  of  a 
ring  does  not  in  itself  make  any  alteration  in  the  properties  of  com- 
pounds (378). 

Analogous  to  the  production  of  ketopentamethylene  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  calcium  adipate  (p.  341)  is  that  of  ketopolymethylene 
derivatives  from  the  calcium  salts  of  the  higher  saturated  dibasic 
fatty  acids;  thus,  calcium  pimelate,  C7Hio04Ca,  yields  ketohcxamethyl- 
ene,  and  calciimi  suberate,  CgHi204Ca,  yields  ketoheptaynethylcne 
or  svberone.  The  yield  of  the  different  homologues  obtained  com- 
pletely agrees  with  Baeyer's  theory;  for  the  closed-chain  com- 
pound with  five  C-atoms  it  is  theoretical,  and  diminishes  rapidly 
for  its  higher  homologues  with  increase  in  the  number  of  C-atoms, 
a  proof  of  the  instability  of  the  rings  containing  six,  seven,  or  more 
carbon  atoms,  of  which  further  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  conver- 
sion of  hexamethylene  compounds  and  aromatic  derivatives  into 
pentamethylene  compounds  by  hydriodic  acid  at  a  high  temper- 
ature. 

Hexamethylene  derix^atii^es  are  described  later  (270). 


CONSTITUTION   OF  BENZENE. 

263.  CJertain  substances  found  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are 
characterized  by  the  possession  of  an  agreeable  aroma;  such  are 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  oil  of  carraway,  oil  of  cumin,  balsam  of  Tolu, 
gum-bemoin,  vanilla^  etc.  .  These  vegetable-products  consist  prin- 
cipally of  substances  of  somewhat  similar  character,  which  differ 
from  the  fatty  compounds  in  containing  much  less  hydrogen  in 
proportion  to  the  other  elements :  thus,  cymeney  CioHj^,  is  obtained 
from  oil  of  carraway ;  toluene,  CyHg,  from  balsam  of  Tolu ;  and  bemoU 
acid,  C7H5O2,  from  gum-benzoin.  The  saturated  fatty  compounds 
with  the  same  number  of  C-atoms  have  the  formulae  C10H22,  CyH^g, 
and  C7H14O2,  respectively. 

Before  the  nature  of  the  so-called  aromatic  compounds  had  been 
closely  investigated,  and  on  account  of  their  external  similarity,  it 
was  customary  to  regard  them  as  members  of  a  single  group,  just 
as  ordinary  butter  and  "butter  of  antimony,"  SbClj,  were  classed 
together  because  of  their  similarity  in  consistency.  This  method 
of  classification  is  still  adopted  for  compounds  with  analogous 
properties,  but  of  imperfectly  understood  constitution,  such  as  the 
bitter  principles,  vegetable  alkaloids,  and  many  vegetable  dyes. 

A  closer  study  of  the  aromatic  compounds  has  shown  that  the 
old  and  somewhat  arbitrary  classification  according  to  external 
resemblance  is  well  founded,  since  all  these  substances  may  be 
looked  upon  as  derivatives  of  one  hydrocarbon,  benzene,  C^H,.  just 
as  the  fatty  compounds  are  to  be  regarded  as  derived  from  methane, 
CH4.  Thus,  on  oxidation,  toluene  yields  benzoic  acid,  whose  cal- 
cium salt  is  converted  into  benzene  by  distillation  with  lime.  The 
dibasic  terephthalic  acid,  CaHfl04,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
c)rmene,  and  can  be  similarly  transformed  into  benzene. 

The  discovery  of  this  relation  by  Kekule  brought  into  promi- 
nence the  question  of  the  constitution  of  benzene,  the  basis  of  all  the 
aromatic  compounds.    When  its  formula,  CeH^,  is  compared  with 
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that  of  the  saturated  paraffin  containing  six  C-atoms,  hexane, 
C^Hn,  it  is  seen  that  it  contains  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  hydro- 
gen, since  there  are  eight  H-atoms  fewer  in  its  molecule.  It  might 
be  suggested  that  benzene,  like  other  hydrocarbons  poor  in  hydrogen, 
such  as  CflHu  and  CflHio,contains  multiple  carbon  bonds,but  the  prop- 
erties of  benzene  do  not  admit  of  this  assumption.  Compounds  con- 
taining a  multiple  carbon  bond  readily  form  addition-products  with 
the  halogens,  are  very  sensitive  to  oxidizing-agents,  and  easily  react 
with  Baeyer's  reagent  (123) :  benzene  lacks  these  properties.  It 
yields  halogen  addition-products  very  slowly,  whereas  compounds 
with  a  multiple  carbon  bond  form  them  instantaneously.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  concluded  that  benzene  does  not  contain  multiple 
carbon  bonds,  and  that  the  carbon  atoms  in  its  molecule  are  linked 
together  in  a  special  manner. 

Other  considerations  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Baeyer  has 
discovered  certain  dibasic  acids,  derivable  from  hexamethylene 
(cyclohexane), 


CH,-€H, 
/  \ 

HjC  CHsy 

/ 

!H,— CH, 


\ 


by  exchange  of  hydrogen  for  carboxyl.  Removal  of  two  or  four 
hydrogen  atoms  from  these  hexamethylene  derivatives  yields  com- 
pounds whose  behaviour  shows  that  they  contain  a  multiple  carbon 
bond.  It  would  be  expected  that  the  abstraction  of  six  hydrogen 
atoms  would  produce  a  compound  of  an  even  more  unsaturated 
character,  but  a  benzene  derivative  lacking  all  the  properties  con- 
ferred bv  a  double  bond  is  formed  instead.  The  elimination  of 
the  third  pair  of  hydrogen  atoms  from  the  hexamethylene  deriva- 
tive, unlike  that  of  the  first  and  second  pair,  occasions  a  sudden  and 
complete  change  in  properties. 

In  order  to  imderstand  the  manner  of  linking  of  the  benzene  car- 
bon atoms,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  relative  distribution  of 
its  hydrogen  and  carbon  atoms.  Two  facts  suffice  to  determine 
this.  First,  no  isomers  of  the  monosubstitiUion'products  of  benzene 
exist.  Second,  the  disubstiiiUion'producis  exist  in  three  isomeric 
forms.     Hence,  there  is  only  one  monobromobenzene,  CeH,Br;  but 
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three  dibromobenzenes  are  known,  and  are  distinguished  by  the 
prefixes  artho,  metu^  and  jxira. 

It  follows  from  the  first  of  these  facts  that  the  six  hydrogen  atoms 
of  benzene  are  of  equal  value;  that  is,  replacement  of  any  one  of  them 
yields  the  same  monosubstitution-product.  Three  formulae,  in 
which  the  six  hydrogen  atoms  are  of  equal  value,  are  possible  for 
benzene: 

I.  ^(CH,)^.        11.  C,(CH2)3.        III.  (CH)e. 

It  has  now  to  be  considered  which  of  these  formulae  agrees  with  the 
second  fact  stated  above. 

A  disubstitution-product  of  a  compound  with  formula  I  can  be 
either 


c  J  CHjX     ^«    p  f  CHXj 


No  other  isomers  are  possible,  so  that  this  formula  is  inadmissible^ 
as  leading  to  two,  instead  of  to  three,  isomers. 
With  formula  II  four  isomers  seem  possible : 

a.       (CHX    6.       (CHX    c.        ( CX,    d.       (CH, 

C^CHX      a^cH,        cAcYi,      cAqx^. 

(CH,  (CHX  (CHj  (CH3 

Since  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  benzene  are  equivalent,  the  CH,- 
groups  in  the  benzene  molecule  must  be  similarly  linked,  so  that 
a  =  6,  and  c  =  d;  in  other  words,  the  number  of  possible  isomers 
is  reduced  to  two.  Formula  II  cannot  be  accepted  either,  since  it 
also  fails  to  explain  the  formation  of  three  isomeric  disubstitution- 
products. 

There  remains  only  formula  III,  in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  in 
union  with  one  hydrogen  atom.  The  question  of  the  constitution 
of  benzene  therefore  narrows  itself  to  this:  given  a  compound  CeH^, 
in  which  each  carbon  atom  is  linked  to  one  hydrogen  atom,  the 
problem  is  to  find  a  formula  wliich  accounts  for  the  equivalence  of  all 
the  hydrogen  atoms,  the  formation  of  three  disubstitution-products, 
and  the  absence  of  double  or  multiple  bonds.  It  is  evident  that 
an  open  carbon-chain  formula  cannot  fulfil  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions, since  the  hydrogen  atoms  attached  to  such  a  chain  contain- 
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ing  tenninal  and  intermediate  CH-groups  could  not  be  equal.  The 
six  hydrogen  atoms  can  only  be  of  equal  value  with  a  closed  chain 
of  six  C-atoms: 


HC 
HO 


CH 


CH 


OH 
OH 


This  arrangement  of  the  CH-groups  also  fulfils  the  second  condition, 
as  is  evident  from  the  scheme : 


HO 
HO 


CX 


OH 


GX 

CH 


XO 
HC 


CX 


CH 


CH 
CH 


HO 
HC 


/\ 


CH 


OH 
CX 


HO 
XC 


(^ 


8 


CH 


CH 
CH 


in  which  the  compoimds  0^114X2, 1:2=1:6, 1:3=1:5,  and  1:4  are 
isomeric;  the  formation  of  three  isomers  is,  therefore,  also  accounted 
for. 

In  this  scheme,  each  carbon  atom  is  in  imion  with  one  hydrogen 
atom  and  two  other  carbon  atoms,  so  that  three  bonds  of  each  car- 
bon atom  are  accounted  for;  it  only  remains  to  ascertain  the  mode 
of  linking  of  the  fourth  carbon  bond.  A  hypothetical  explanation 
suggested  by  Armstrong,  and  also  by  Baeyer,  is  now  regarded  as 
affording  the  most  probable  explanation  of  the  observed  facts. 
They  assume  that  the  direction  of  the  fourth  bond  of  each  C-atom 
is  towards  the  centre  of  the  benzene-ring,  and  that  each  bond  is 
kept  in  equilibrium  by  the  others,  their  mutual  attraction  causing 
the  stability  of  the  closed  chain.    This  centric  formula  for  benzene  is 

CH 
HO/   I    xcH 


CH 


Such  a  mode  of  linking  is  unknown  in  the  fatty  series,  so  that  it 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  aromatic  compounds, 
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and  lacked  by  those  of  the  fatty  series.  Hence,  this  structural  for- 
mula not  only  accounts  for  the  isomerism  of  the  derivatives  of 
benzene,  but  also  explains  the  "aromatic"  character  peculiar  to 
them. 

Nomenclature  and  Isomerism  of  the  Benzene  Derivatives 

264.  The  diflferent  isomeric  disubstitution-products  are  distin- 
guished by  the  prefixes  arthOy  meta,  and  para,  or  the  positions  of 
their  substituents  are  denoted  by  numbers : 


1:2  »»  1:6  substitution-products  are  called  or^Ao-compoimds. 
1:3  =  1:5  „  „         „        „     meto-compounds. 

1:4  .,  ....        ..     paro-compounds. 


ff 


ff 


)f 


}) 


The  number  of  isomeric  substitution-products  is  the  same  for 
two  similar  or  dissimilar  substituting-groups,  but  not  for  three. 
Three  isomers  exist  when  the  three  groups  are  similar: 


Adjacent  or  Vicinal 
1:2:8 


Symmetrical 
1:8:5 


X 

Asymmetrical 
'1.3:4 


When  one  of  the  groups  is  dissimilar  to  the  other  two,  different 
vicinal  derivatives  result  by  substitution  at  2  and  at  3  respectively, 
and,  for  the  asymmetrical  compound,  substitution  at  3  produces  a 
diflferent  compound  from  that  resulting  on  exchange  at  4.  For  four 
similar  groups,  the  same  number  (three)  of  isomers  is  possible  as  for 
two,  since  the  two  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  can  be  in  the  ortluh 
position,  mdo-position,  or  para- position  to  one  another.  The 
number  of  isomers  possible  in  other  cases  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined. 

An  alkyl-radicle  or  other  group  linked  to  a  benzene- residue,  as 
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in  C^HjCH,,  or  CeHjCHjCHj.CH,,  is  called  a  side-chain,  the 
benzene-residue  being  called  the  nucleus.  Substitution  can  take 
place  both  in  the  nucleus  and  in  the  side-chain;  when  in  the  former, 
it  is  usual  to  refer  to  the  position  of  the  substitucnt  relative 
to  those  already  present,  the  determination  of  which  is  called  the 
determination  of  position,  or  orientaiionf  of  the  substituents.  The 
methods  adopted  for  this  will  be  found  in  362  to  366. 


PBOPEBTIES  CHABACTEBISTIC  OF  THE  ABOKATIC  COK- 
POUITDS:    STNTHESES  FBOH  FATTT  COHPOUlfSS. 

266.  The  saturated  hydrocarbons  of  the  fatty  series  are  not 
attacked  by  concentrated  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  but  slightly 
by  oxidizing-agents  ;  their  halogen-substituted  derivatives  react 
very  readily.  The  aromatic  differ  from  the  aliphatic  hydrocarbons 
in  all  these  points. 

1.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  readily  attacked  by  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  nitro-compaunds : 


CeH^.  |H  4-  HO|NOa  =  CeH^.NOa  +  H^O. 

Nitrobensene 


On  reduction,  these  jdeld  amino-derivatives,  which  proves  them  to 
be  true  nitro-compounds. 

2.  On  treatment  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  the  aromatic 
compounds  yield  sidphonic  adds : 


CeH,.  H4-H0|>S0,H  =  CeH^SOaH  +  HA 

BenzeDesulpboDic  add 

The  sulphur  of  the  SOjH-group  is  linked  to  a  carbon  atom  of  the 
benzene-nucleus,  since  thiophenol,  C^H^  •  SH,  also  yields  benzenesul- 
phonic  acid  on  oxidation : 

CeH,.SH--CeH,.SO,H. 

3.  The  aromatic   hydrocarbons  with  side-chains  are  readily 
oxidized  to  acids,  the  whole  side-chain  being  usually  oxidized  back  i 
as  far  as  the  carbon  atom  in  union  with  the  nucleus,  with  formation 
of  carboxyl. 

4.  Chlorobenzcne  and  bromobenzene  have  their  halogen  atoms 
80  strongly  attached  to  the  phenyl-group,  CoHg,  that  they  are  almost 
incapable  of  taking  part  in  double  decompositions  with  such  com- 
pounds as  metallic  alkoxides,  salts,  etc. 
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266.  Various  syntheses  of  aromatic  from  aliphatic  compounds 
are  known ;  some  of  them  are  very  readily  effected. 

1.  WTien  the  vapours  of  volatile  fatty  compounds  are  led  through 
a  red-hot  tube,  aromatic  substances  are  among  the  products.  The 
condensation  of  acetylene,  C,H„  to  benzene  by  this  means  is  a 
typical  example.  A  synthesis  of  benzene  from  carbon  monoxide  is 
described  in  315. 

2.  On  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  acetone  is  converted  into 
mesUylene,  or  1 : 3 : 5-trimethyibenzene  (269): 

SCsHeO-SHjO  =  C,H„. 

Other  ketones  condense  similariy  to  aromatic  hydrocarbons. 

3.  When  liberated  from  its  sodium  compound,  acetoacetalde- 

hyde,  CHj-CO-CH,  Cq,  at    once  changes  into   l:3:6-triacetyl- 
benzene, 


/COCH,  1 
CeHZ-COCH,  3     • 
\COCHa  5 

Acetoacetaldehyde  can  be  obtained  from  acetone  and  formic  ester 
by  Claisen's  condensation-method  (208). 

The  inverse  reaction,  the  conversion  of  aromatic  into  fatty  com- 
pounds, is  also  possible. 

1.  When  benzene-vapour  is  led  through  a  red-hot  tube,  acetylene  is 
produced.  Since  acetylene  under  the  same  conditions  is  converted  into 
benzene,  it  follows  that  both  reactions  are  incomplete. 

2.  Catechol,  0,H4(0H),  (1:2),  is  oxidized  by  nitrous  acid  to 
dihydroxytartaric acid,  COOH.C(OH)sC(OH),COOH.  Theconstitu- 
tion  of  this  acid  (155)follows  from  its  combining  with  two  molecules  of 
hydroxylamine  or  of  phenylhydrazine,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  diketone, 
just  as  chloral  hydrate,  CClfCH(OH)„  possesses  nearly  all  the  prop- 
erties of  aldehydes  (904).  On  reduction,  dihydroxytartaric  acid  yields 
tartaric  acid,  while  on  treatment  with  a  concentrated  solution  of 
sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  it  loses  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide, 
and  forms  the  sulphite  derivative  of  glyoxal. 


BENZENE  AND   THE    AEOKATIC    HTSEOCABBONS    WITH 

SATURATED  SIDE-CHAINS. 


Oas-mannfacture  and  its  By-products ;  Tar. 

267.  The  aromatic  hydrocarbons  are  used  in  large  quantities  in 
the  manufacture  of  aniline  dyes,  and  are  obtained  from  coal-tar,  a 
by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  gas.  A  short  description  of  this 
process  will  not  be  out  of  place,  since  it  also  yields  other  products 
of  great  importance  in  the  manufacture  of  organic  chemicals. 

Coal  is  gradually  heated  in  iron  or  clay  retorts  of  a  Q -shaped 
cross-section,  being  finally  raised  to  a  red  heat;  the  gases  and 
vapours  are  removed  as  completely  as  possible"  by  means  of  ex- 
hausters. Coke  remains  in  the  retorts,  and  is  employed  as  fuel,  and 
in  many  metallurgical  processes,  although  for  the  latter  purpose 
the  coke  has  usually  to  be  prepared  by  special  means. 

The  distillate  contains  three  main  products.  1.  Gases  (illumi- 
nating-gas). 2.  An  aqueous  liquid,  containing  ammonia  and  other 
basic  substances,  such  as  pyridine  bases.  3.  Tar.  These  are  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  as  completely  as  possible  by  a  series  of 
treatments.  The  crude  gas  is  passed  over  iron  ore,  to  remove  the 
cyanogen  derivatives.  The  purifying-material  is  employed  for  the 
preparation  of  potassium  ferrocyanide  (243),  an  important  source 
of  the  cyanogen  compounds. 

Tar  is  a  thick,  black  liquid  with  a  characteristic  odour.  Its 
colour  is  due  to  suspended  particles  of  carbon.  It  is  a  complicated 
mixture  of  neutral,  acidic,  and  basic  substances.  The  first  are  prin- 
cipally hydrocarbons,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  aromatic  series. 
About  5-10  per  cent,  of  the  tar  consists  of  naphthalene,  and  1-1-5  per 
cent,  of  a  mixture  of  benzene  and  toluene.  Phenol  is  the  principal 
acidic  constituent  of  tar.  Basic  substances  are  only  present  in  small 
quantities,  the  chief  being  p3rridine  and  quinoline,  and  their  homo- 
logues. 
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The  technical  separation  of  the  tar-produets  is  efTected  partly  by 
chemical  means,  and  partly  by  fractionation.  The  tar  is  first  dis- 
tilled, a  considerable  portion  remaining  behind  in  the  retort  as 
a  black,  somewhat  brittle  mass,  known  as  pilch.  The  phenol,  or 
carbolic  acid,  is  subsequently  removed  by  careful  treatment  with 
caustic  alkali,  and  the  basic  substances  by  means  of  acid.  Tho 
residue  is  distilled,  four  fractions  being  obtained. 

1.  Light  oil,  distilling  up  to  170®. 

2.  Carbolic  oil,  between  170°  and  230°. 

3.  Heavy  oil,  or  creosote  oil,  between  230°  and  270°. 

4.  Anthracene  oil,  above  270°. 

The  light  oil  contains  benzene  and  its  homologues,  which  can  be 
separated  by  further  fractionation.  Only  a  limited  number  of  the 
homologues  of  benzene  are  present  in  the  light  oil — principally 
toluene,  or  methylbenzene,  and  xylene,  or  dimethylbenzene. 

Kethods  of  Formation. 

268.  1.  Fittig's  sjmthesis  is  carried  out  by  treating  bromo- 
benzene,  or,  in  general,  a  hydrocarbon  containing  bromine  in  the 
nucleus,  T^ith  an  alkyl  bromide  or  iodide  and  sodiimi: 


CeHs 


Br  +  BrICjH.  _  c.IL-CH.  +  2NaBr. 

Na       Na|  EthytbeniSttr 


A  series  of  by-products  is  sometimes  obtained,  among  them  being 
dialkyl  and  diphenyl,  C«Hft*C«H,.  The  yield  of  alkyl-benzene  is,  how- 
ever, very  good  when  the  higher  normal  primary  alkyl  iodides  are 

employed. 

2.  Friedel  and  Crafts'  s)rnthesis  is  peculiar  to  the  aromatic 
series,  and  depends  upon  a  remarkable  property  of  aluminium 
chloride.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  dr}"  hydro- 
chloric-acid gas  on  aluminium  foil.  On  bringing  it  into  contact 
with  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon  and  an  alkyl  chloride, 
clouds  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  evolved,  and  hydrogen  of  the  nucleus 
is  exchanged  for  the  alkyl-group: 


CeH,.|H-f  C1|CH,  =  CeH,.CH,  +  HQ. 
In  this  reaction,  aluminium  chloride  seems  to  act  by  contact  (800). 
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In  the  synthesis  of  Friedel  and  Crafts  more  than  one  alkyl- 
group  is  generally  introduced,  the  monosubstitution-products  and  the 
higher  substitution-products  being  simultaneously  formed ;  the  homo- 
logues  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation. 

This  reaction  constitutes  a  method  both  for  the  building  up  and 
breaking  down  of  a  hydrocarbon.  When  toluene,  C«H»*CHt,  is  treated 
with  aluminium  chloride,  benzene,  C«H«,  and  xylene,  C«H4(CHt)«,  are 
formed.  The  alkyl-groups  of  one  hydrocarbon  are  exchanged  for  the 
hydrogen  of  the  other.  This  reaction  can  also  be  brought  about  by 
the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  aromatic  hydrocar- 
bons with  a  number  of  side-chains. 

3.  Like  the  saturated  fatty  hydrocarbons,  the  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons are  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  the  calcium  salts  of  the 
aromatic  acids  with  soda-lime : 


CeH,>[COaCa*  +  caO|H  =  CaCOs  +  CeHe- 

4.  Benzene  and  its  homologues  can  be  obtained  by  heating  the 
sulphonic  acids  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  decom- 
position being  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  superheated  steam; 


CeH,(CH,),]S0aH4j|0|H  =  CeH,(CH,),  +  H,SO,. 

This  method  can  be  employed  in  the  separation  of  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  from  the  paraffins.  When  warmed  with  concentrated 
salphuric  acid,  the  former  are  converte<l  into  sulphonic  acids  soluble 
ic  water  ;  the  paraffins  are  unacted  on  and  are  insoluble  in  water,  so 
that  a  mechanical  separation  is  thus  possible. 

This  metho<l  can  also  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  the  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  themselves,  since  some  of  them  are  more  readily  con- 
verted into  sulphonic  acids  than  others. 

6.  By  heating  an  alcohol,  an  aromatic  hyd'ocarbon,  and  zinc 
chloride  at  270^-300®.  The  zinc  chloride  plays  the  part  of  a  dehyd- 
rating-agent : 


C,H,|H-f  HOj.QH^  -  C.H,-CAi  +  H,0. 


*ca  =  iC». 
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269.  Benzene  and  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  saturated 
side-chains  are  colourless,  highly  refractive  substances,  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  possessing  a  characteristic  odour. 
They  are  immiscible  with  water,  but  mix  in  all  proportions  \\\\.\\ 
strong  alcohol.  Some  of  their  physical  properties  are  indicated  in 
the  table: 


Name. 


Benzene 

Toluene 

m-Xy]ene 

Mesitylene 

Ethylbenzene 

Isopropjlbenzene  (Cumene) . . . 
I^Metbylisopropylbenzene  \ 

(Cymene)  J  ' ' 


Formula. 


C.H. 

C#H»«CHj 
c  H  ^CHt  1 
•    *^CH    8 
C.H.(CII.).\l:8:6) 

CcHfCaXift 
C.H..CH(CH.), 
r*  tj  ^^CHt  1 

^•"*<CH(CH,),    4 


Boiling- 
point. 


80. 4« 

no* 

189" 

164* 
136' 
153' 

175' 


Bpeciflc 
Oravlty. 


0-874  (20-) 
0-869  (!«•) 

0-881    (0') 

0-865  (14") 
0-883  (0') 
0.866  (16'') 

0-856(20') 


Benzene  was  discovered  by  Faraday  in  1825  in  a  liquid  obtained 
by  submitting  coal-gas  to  pressure. 

Xylene y  or  dimethylbenzene,  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms; 
m-xylerw  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  xylene  in  tar,  being 
70-85  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 


The  isomeric  xylenes  can  only  be  separated  with  diflSculty;  their 
boiling-points  lie  very  close  together,  that  of  o-xylene  being  142", 
while  7M-xylene  and  j[>-xylene  boil  at  139*  and  138*  respectively. 
This  makes  their  separation  by  fractional  distillation  impracticable, 
but  it  can  be  effected  by  treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  7/i-xylene  and  o-xyleno  go  into  solution  as  sul- 
phonic  acids,  while  p-xylene  remains  undissolved.  The  sulphonic 
acids  of  the  mcto-compound  and  or^/io-compound  can  be  separated  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  their  sodium  salts,  the  ortho-salt  crystallis- 
ing first. 

Cymene,  C10H14,  is  closely  related  to  the  t<jrpenes,  CjoH,^,  and  to 
the  camphors.  CioHjoO,  since  it  can  be  obtained  from  them  in  various 
wavs.  Cvmene  is  a  constituent  of  certain  ethereal  oils,  such  as  oil 
of  carraway,  oil  of  thymes  and  oil  of  eucalyptiis. 
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Hydrog^en  Addition-products  of  the  Aromatic  Hydrocarbons. 

270.  When  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  take  up  two  or  four  hydro- 
gen atoms,  they  lose  their  aromatic  character  and  acquire  properties 
peculiar  to  unsaturated  compounds  (268).  The  centric  bonds  may 
be  supposed  to  be  broken,  with  formation  of  double  bonds  (816): 

H  H 

H        H  Hz*^\H, 


TO 

h1^ 


+    = 

H        H  H 


H  H 

Dihy  dro  be  uzene 

Dihydrohemene^  C.Hs,  for  example,  reacts  with  a  solutioji  of  per- 
manganate and  sodium  carbonate,  and  also  adds  on  four  bromine 
atoms.  Tetrahydrobeiizene,  C,H,o,  readily  adds  on  two  bromine 
atoms. 

When  six  hydrogen  atoms  are  taken  up  by  benzene,  there  results 
hexamethylene^  which  melts  at  2**  and  boils  at  80*  8*";  it  has  the 
character  of  a  saturated  hydrocarbon  of  the  fatty  series.  Ilexa- 
methylene,  (CH,)^  or  Cgfl,,,  and  some  of  its  homolo.:iuvs,  are  present  in 
Russian  petroleum;  they  are  called  naphthenes.  They  can  be  recog- 
nized as  addition-products  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  from  their 
yielding  nitro-derivatives  of  these  hydrocarbons  on  treatment  with 
nitric  acid.  They  differ  from  the  isomeric  olefines  in  not  possessing 
the  power  of  forming  addition-products,  and  in  their  stability  towards 
Baeter's  reagent  (128). 

Hexamethylene  and  its  homologues  can  be  obtained  by  the  catalytic 
action  of  freshly-reduced  nickel  on  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  benzene 
or  its  homologues,  the  reaction  taking  place  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature  (29.  125,  and  188). 

W.  H.  Pfrkin,  Jun.,  has  prepared  hexamethylene  synthetically  in 
the  following  manner.  Chlorobromotrimethylene  reacts  with  sodium 
ethoxide,  yielding  a  chloro-ether : 

Cl.CH,.CH,.Cn,.Br  -k-  NaOCH,  ->  C1.CH,.CH,.CH,.0C,H.. 
This  compound  is  treated  with  sodium : 


2C,H50.CH,.CH,.CII,.!(M +  NjU  ->  C,IT,0.(CH,)sOC,H5. 
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This  doable  ether  is  then  treated  with  hydrobromic  acid, 


0AO-(0H,),.O0A  +  2HBr     -♦  Br.(CHOg.Br. 
With  sodium,  the  resulting  dibromide  yields  hexamethyiene : 


OH,— OH,— OH, 
OH,— OH,— OH, 


Br 

Na 

+ 

Br 

Na 

OH,— OH,— OH, 
OH,— OH,— OH, 


K0N0SUBSTITUTI0N-PE0DUGT8  OF  THE  ABOKATIG 

HTDE0GABB0N8. 


I.     MOHOSXILFHOHIC  ACIDS. 

271.  The  formation  of  these  compounds  has  been  described 
ah^ady  (266);  they  are  produced  by  the  action  of  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  upon  aromatic  compounds.  In  order  to  separate 
them  from  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  use  is  made  of  the  ready 
solubility  of  their  calcium  and  barium  salts  in  water;  the  process  is 
similar  to  the  separation  of  ethyl  hydrogen  sulphate  from  sulphuric 
acid  (60).  They  can  also  be  separated  from  their  concentrated 
solution  containing  sulphuric  acid  by  the  addition  of  common  salt 
imtil  no  more  will  dissolve,  when  the  sodium  salt  of  the  sulphonic 
acid  separates  in  the  solid  state.  This  is  dissolved  in  water,  the 
equivalent  quantity  of  mineral  acid  added,  and  the  free  sulphonic 
acid  isolated  by  extraction  with  ether. 

The  sulphonic  acids  are  colourless,  crystalline  substances,  gen 
erally  hygroscopic,  and  readily  soluble  in  water.     They  can  be 
reconverted  into  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  by  treatment  at  a  high 
temperature  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  superheated  steam 
(268,4).    . 

Most  of  the  sulphonates  crystallize  well,  and  are  employed  in 
the  purification  of  the  sulphonic  acids.  On  treatment  with  phos- 
phorus pentachloride,  the  latter  are  converted  into  chlorides: 

C.H5  •  SO,  •  OH  -*  CeH, .  Sa  •  CI. 

The  siUphonic  chlorides  are  very  stable  towards  cold  water,  being 
but  slowly  reconverted  into  sulphonic  acids. 

The  sulphonamides  are  formed  by  the  action  of  anmionium 
carbonate  on  the  chlorides: 

CeHt .  SO2CI  ->  C^H, .  SO,  •  NHj. 

They  are  well-crystallized  compounds;  the  determination  of  their 
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melting-points  is  often  employed  for  the  identification  of  an  aromatic 
hydrocarbon.  On  account  of  the  strongly  negative  character  of 
the  group  CeHjSOj — ,  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  NHj-group  are 
replaceable  by  metals;  hence  the  sulphonamides  are  soluble  in 
alkalis. 

On  prolonged  reduction,  the  sulphonic  acids  yield  thiophenoh, 
such  as  CflHj'SH,  which  can  be  reconverted  by  oxidation  into  the 
sulphonic  acids. 

n.    MOHOHALOOEH  C0MF0UVD8. 

272.  Benzene  does  not  yield  isomeric  monohalogen  derivatives; 
a  proof  that  its  hydrogen  atoms  are  of  equal  value  (263}«  Toluene, 
C^Hj'CHs,  yields  a-,  7«-,  and  7>-halogen  derivatives,  as  well  as  com- 
pounds containing  halogen  in  the  side-chain.  The  hydrogen  atoms 
of  the  side-chain  are  not  equal  in  value  to  those  attached  to  the 
nucleus,  so  that  compounds  ^vith  halogen  in  the  side-chain  should 
be  different  from  those  having  halogen  in  the  nucleus:  experiment 
bears  this  out.  The  chlorine  atom  in  monochlorobenzene  can  only 
be  made  to  react  with  great  difficulty.  Fittig's  sjiithesis  (288,  1) 
is  one  of  the  few  examples  of  its  entering  into  reaction.  Mono- 
chlorobenzene can  be  boiled  with  alkali,  with  potassium  hydrogen 
sulphide,  with  potassium  cyanide,  or  can  be  heated  with  ammonia, 
without  substitution  of  the  halogen  atom,  which  is  only  effected 
by  a  powerful  reagent — sodium  methoxide — at  220*^.  These  facts 
prove  that  the  halogen  atom  has  different  characteristics,  when 
in  imion  with  the  nucleus,  and  as  a  constituent  of  fatty  halogen 
derivatives. 

Magnesiam  reacts  similarly  with  ethereal  solutioDS  of  bromo- 
benzene  and  alkyl  balides  (82).  With  the  former  a  compound 
CcHftMgBr  is  obtained  in  solution,  and  can  be  employed  in  the 
synthesis  of  tertiary  alcohols  containing  the  group  C«Ht,  as  described 
in  111. 

The  behaviour  of  a  compound  C7H7CI,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  upon  boiling  toluene,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
monochlorobenzene.  This  substance,  benzyl  chloride,  reacts  as 
readily  with  the  alkalis,  ammonia,  potassium  cyanide,  and  silver 
salts,  as  the  fatty  halogen  derivatives  ;  its  halogen  atom  is  not 
attached  to  the  nucleus,  but  is  in  the  side-chain.     Its  formula  is 
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CeHj'CIIjCI,  since,  on  oxidation,  it  yields  an  acid  which  does  not 
contain  chlorine,  benzoic  acid,  CgHg  •  COOH.  The  formula  C^fl^  •  CH^Cl 
explains  why  the  halogen  atom  has  the  same  character  as  it  has  in 
a  fatty  compound,  for  according  to  it  benzyl  chloride  may  be 
looked  upon  as  methyl  chloride  in  which  one  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  has  been  replaced  by  a  phenyl-group. 

There  is  also  a  difference  in  the  external  properties  of  these  two 
classes  of  halogen  derivatives :  the  compounds  with  halogen  attached 
to  the  nucleus  have  a  faint  agreeable  odour,  while  those  with  halogen 
in  the  side-chain  have  usually  a  very  pungent  odour. 

The  marked  difference  between  isomers  obtained  by  substitution 
in  the  nucleus,  and  in  the  side-chain,  just  indicated  for  the  halogen 
substitution-products,  is  also  characteristic  of  other  derivatives  of 
the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  The  first  have  a  special  character, 
and  the  second  a  general  resemblance  to  the  aliphatic  compounds. 

Hethods  of  Formation. 

278.  Chlorine  and  bromine  can  be  directly  introduced  into  the 
aromatic  hydrocarbons.  Substitution  by  iodine  is  only  effected  in 
presence  of  an  oxidizing-agent,  such  as  iodic  acid,  to  remove  the 
hydriodic  acid  formed;  its  introduction  is  usually  accomplished  by 
an  indirect  method.  Where  the  substitution  takes  place,  whether 
in  the  nucleus  or  in  the  side-chain,  is  determined  by  the  following 
conditions. 

1.  Temperature, — At  low  temperatures,  halogens  substitute  in 
the  nucleus,  and  at  high  temperatures,  in  the  side-chain;  thus,  on 
treatment  with  chlorine,  cold  toluene,  especially  in  presence  of  a 
halogen-carrier,  such  as  ferric  chloride,  yields  o-  and  Y>-^hlorotoliiene; 
when,  however,  chlorine  or  bromine  is  brought  into  contact  with 
boiling  toluene  (110®),  benzyl  chloride^  CeHg-CHjCl,  or  benzyl 
bromide,  C^Hj  •  CHjBr,  is  almost  exclusively  formed. 

2.  Halogen-carriers. — The  presence  of  halogen-carriers,  such  as 
iodine  or  antimony  trichloride,  results  in  the  introduction  of 
chlorine  into  the  nucleus,  even  at  elevated  temperatures. 

3.  Sunlight. — At  ordinary  temperatures,  and  even  at  0°,  chlorine 
or  bromine  substitutes  exclusively  in  the  side-chain,  if  the  reaction- 
mixture  be  exposed  to  direct  sunlight;  thus,  ethylbenzene  is  not  at- 
tacked by  bromine  at  low  temperatures  in  the  absence  of  light,  but 
in  direct  sunlight  is  quickly  converted  into  CeHg  •  CHBr  •  CHj. 
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Monochlorobemene  is  a  colourless  liquid;  it  boils  without  decom- 
position at  132®,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  •  106  at  20®.  Mono- 
bromobemene,  B.P.  157®,  sp.  gr.  1-491  at  20®.  Monoiodobemene, 
B.P.  188®,  sp.  gr.  1  861  at  0®. 

Benzyl  chloride  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  stupef)dng  odour,  inten- 
sified by  warming;  it  boils  at  178®,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  •  113 
at  15®.  Benzyl  iodide  is  prepared  by  heating  benzyl  chloride  with 
potassium  iodide;  it  melts  at  24®,  and  decomposes  when  boiled. 
It  has  a  powerful  and  imbearably  irritating  odour,  productive  of 
tears. 

lodobenzene,  and  other  iodine  compounds,  substitated  in  the 
naoleus,  can  add  on  two  atoms  of  chlorine,  with  formation  of  com- 
pounds such  as  phenyliodide  chloride  or  iodobetizene  dichloride, 
C«Hft*ICls.  When  digested  with  alkalis,  these  give  todoso-oompounds, 
such  as  iodosobemene^  C«Hft*IO,  wliich  are  amorphous,  yellowish 
solids.  When  heated,  or  oxidized  with  bleaching- powder,  these  com- 
pounds yield  iodoxy-oompounds  (German,  lodaoerbindungen)^ 

20.H,.IO  =  C.Htl  +  CsHs-IO.. 

lodozybenaena 

lodoxybemene  is  crystalline  and  explodes  when  heated. 

The  constitution  of  these  compounds  is  inferred  from  their  ready 
conversion  into  iodobenzene,  this  being  effected  for  iodosobenzene  by 
means  of  potassium  -iodide,  and  for  iodoxy benzene  by  hydrogen 
dioxide,  with  evolution  of  oxygen.  These  substances  would  not  be  so 
readily  converted  into  iodobenzene  if  the  oxygen  were  attached  to  the 
benzene-nucleus. 

in.   MOHOHTDRIC  PHEVOLS  AHD  ABOMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 

274.  The  hydroxyl-compounds  of  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons 
display  the  same  characteristic  difference,  occasioned  by  the  union 
of  the  substituent  with  the  nucleus  or  with  the  side-chain  as 
the  halogen  derivatives  (272).  The  OH-group  in  phenol  (carbolic 
acid),CeH3  OH,  is  in  union  with  the  nucleus,  and  possesses  a  character 
unknown  in  the  fatty  series.  A  compound  such  as  benzyl  alcohol, 
C^Hj-CHjOH,  whose  constitution  follows  from  its  oxidation  to 
benzoic  acid,  C^Hj-COOH,  displays  most  of  the  properties  charac- 
teristic of  the  aliphatic  alcohols. 
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A.      PHENOLS. 

Phenol  and  some  of  its  homologues,  such  as  creaol,  etc.,  are 
found  in  coal-tar,  by  the  fractional  distillation  of  which  they  are 
accumulated  in  the  carbolic  and  creosote  oils  (267).  They  are 
isolated  by  shaking  these  fractions  up  with  caustic  alkali,  which 
dissolves  the  phenols,  leaving  the  hydrocarbons  behind.  They  are 
liberated  from  the  solution  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  are  then  sepa- 
rated by  fractional  distillation.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  phenol  found  in  commerce  is  obtained  from  this  source. 

Phenol  and  its  homologues  can  further  be  obtained  by  the  follow- 
ing methods. 

1.  By  fusion  of  the  salt  of  a  sulphonic  acid  with  alkali : 

CeH^.SOjK  H-  2K0H  =  CeHj-OK  -f  K^O,  +  H^O. 

2.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aromatic  amines,  a  method 
analogous  to  the  preparation  of  alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  from 
amines  (72).  But  whereas  on  acting  upon  an  aliphatic  amine  with 
nitrous  acid  the  alcohol  is  produced  directly,  in  this  case  very  im- 
portant intermediate  products,  the  diazonium  compounds  (302), 
can  be  isolated. 

3.  By  the  action  of  oxygen  upon  benzene  in  presence  of  alumi- 
nium chloride,  phenol  is  formed. 

Properties  of  the  Phenols. 

276.  The  phenols  are  in  some  respects  comparable  with  the 
tertiary  alcohols,  since  in  both  the  hydroxyl  is  linked  to  a  carbon 
atom  in  direct  union  with  three  others,  although  in  the  phenols  one 
of  these  bonds  is  of  a  special  kind.  Like  the  tertiary  alcohols, 
therefore,  they  cannot  l^e  oxidized  to  aldehydes,  ketones,  or  acids 
containing  the  same  number  of  C-atonis.  The  phenols  exhibit 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  aliphatic  alcohols;  they  are 
capable  of  forming  ethers,  when  alkyl  halides  react  with  their  alkali- 
salts;  they  produce  esters,  forming  acetates,  for  example,  with 
acetyl  chloride.  Phosphorus  pentachloride  substitutes  CI  for  their 
OH,  although  not  so  readily  as  in  the  fatty  series.  But  in  addition 
to  these,  the  phenols  possess  special  properties  due  to  their  much 
stronger  acidic  character.  When  describing  the  separation  of 
phenol  from  carbolic  oil  (267),  it  was  mentioned  that  they  dissolve 
in    caustic  alkalis,  forming    phnoxidcSy  such  as  CJi^- 0^0..    The 
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alcohols  of  the  fatty  series  do  not  possess  this  property  in  the  same 
degree.  Those  which  are  insoluble  in  water  do  not  dissolve  in 
caustic  alkalis,  and  are  only  converted  into  metallic  alkoxides  by  the 
action  of  the  alkali-metals.  This  increase  in  acidic  character  can 
only  be  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  phenyl-group;  in  other 
words,  the  phenyl-group  has  a  nwre  negative  character  than  an  alkyl- 
group.  In  other  respects,  the  phenols  are  weak  acids;  their  aqueous 
solutions  are  bad  conductors  of  electricity,  and  the  phenoxides  are 
decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  properties  of  the  hydroxyl-group  are 
considerably  modified  by  union  with  the  phenyl-group.  Inversely, 
the  influence  of  the  hydroxyl-group  on  the  benzene-nucleus  is 
equally  marked,  making  the  remaining  hydrogen  atoms  much  more 
readily  substituted.  Benzene  is  only  slowly  attacked  by  bromine 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  addition  of  bromine-water  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  phenol  at  once  precipitates  tribromophenol — 
a  reaction  employed  in  its  quantitative  estimation.  The  conversion 
of  benzene  into  nitrobenzene  necessitates  the  use  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  but  phenol  yields  nitrophenol  on  treatment  with  the 
dilute  acid.  Phenols  are  also  much  more  readily  oxidized  than  the 
aromatic  hvdrocarbons. 

On  distillation  with  zinc-dust,  the  phenols  are  reduced  to  the 
corresponding  hydrocarbons.  They  can  be  detected  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  violet  colouration  when  ferric  chloride  is  added  to  their 
aqueous  solutions. 

Individual  Members. 

276.  Phenol,  or  carbolic  acid,  is  a  colourless  substance,  crystal- 
lizing in  long  needles.  It  melts  at  39  •  6°,  and  boils  without  decom- 
position at  181°.  It  has  a  characteristic  odour,  and  strong  antiseptic 
properties.  It  was  formerly  largely  employed  in  surgery,  but  to  a 
great  extent  its  place  has  been  taken  by  mercuric  chloride,  or 
corrosive  sublimate,  HgClj.  Phenol  is  soluble  in  water,  1  part  dis- 
solving in  15  at  16°;  it  can  also  dissolve  water.  On  account  of  the 
small  molecular  weight  of  water,  and  the  high  molecular  lowering  of 
the  freezing-point  of  phenol  (75),  a  small  percentage  of  water  causes 
phenol  to  ha  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures  (14).  It  follows  from 
the  equation  AM  =  75,  in  which  M  is  the  molecular  weight  of  water 
(18),  that  -I,  the  lowering  of  the  freezing-point  occasioned  by  the 
presence  of  1  per  cent,  of  water,  is  about  4-2°. 
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The  hydroxytoluenes,  CH3  •  CeH^  •  OH,  are  called  cresola;  they  are 
present  in  coal-tar,  but  are  usually  prepared  from  the  correspond- 
ing aniino-compounds,  or  sulphonic  acids.  On  oxidation,  they  are 
completely  decomposed,  but  when  the  hydrogen  of  the  hydroxyl- 
group  is  replaced  by  alkyl  or  acetyl,  they  can,  like  toluene  itself, 
be  oxidized  to  the  corresponding  acids.  The  cresols  resemble 
phenol    in   their    behaviour   towards    bromine-water.     p-Cresol, 

CHj^      /OH,  is  a  decomposition-product  of  albumin. 

Thymol,  which  is  also  used  as  an  antiseptic,  is  hydroxycymene, 

/CH,  1 

CeHs^-OH  2. 

\CH(CH3)2  4 

Acid  sulphuric  esters  of  phenol  are  present  in  urine ;  they  result 
from  the  fermentation  (putrefaction)  of  albumins,  since  the  quantity 
of  them  present  depends  upon  the  extent  of  this  process. 

B.      AROMATIC  ALCOHOLS. 

277.  A  type  of  these  compounds  is  benzyl  alcohol,  CeHj'CHjOH, 
which  possesses  nearly  all  the  properties  of  an  aliphatic  alcohol.  It 
can  be  obtained  by  treatment  of  benzyl  chloride  with  potassium 
acetate,  and  saponification  of  the  ester  of  acetic  acid  thus  formed. 
It  reacts  readily  with  phosphorus  pentachloride,  yielding  benzyl 
chloride,  and  forms  esters,  ethers,  etc. ;  being  a  primary  alcohol,  it 
can  be  oxidized  to  the  corresponding  aldehyde,  hemaldehyde,  and 
also  to  benzoic  acid.  It  differs  from  the  aliphatic  alcohols  in  its 
behaviour  towards  sulphuric  acid,  which  causes  resinification,  in- 
stead of  the  formation  of  the  corresponding  sulphuric  ester.  Benzyl 
alcohol  possesses  no  phenolic  properties;  it  is  insoluble  in  alkalis, 
and  does  not  yield  the  characteristic  phenol  colouration  with  ferric 
chloride. 

Benzyl  alcohol  is  a  liquid  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water; 
it  boils  at  206*^,  and  possesses  only  a  faint  odour. 

IV.     BULFHTTB  DEBIYATIYSS. 

Thiophenolf  CjHj-SH,  can  be  obtained  by  heating  phenol  with 
phosphorus  pentasulphide,  P2S5.  or  by  reduction  of  the  chloride  of 
benzenesulphonic  acid.  It  has  all  the  properties  of  the  mercaptans, 
particularly  the  power  of  forming  salts.  Like  most  volatile  sulphur 
compounds,  it  has  a  disagreeable  odour. 
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Sulphur  compounds  similar  to  those  described  iu  the  fatty  series 
(67  and  68)  are  also  known  in  the  aromatic  series;  such  are  thioethers, 
sulphones,  and  sulphinic  acids. 

y.    ETHEB8. 

278.  A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  aromatic-fatty  ethers, 
such  as  anisole,  CeHg-O-CHj,  and  the  true  aromatic  ethers,  like 
phenyl  ether,  CeHg-O-CeHg.  The  method  of  formation  of  com- 
pounds of  the  first  class  consists  in  the  action  of  an  alkyl  halide 
upon  a  phenoxide  (276): 


CeH,.0.[Na4jqC,H,  =  CeH^.QCjHs  +  Nal. 

The  true  aromatic  ethers  cannot  be  prepared  by  this  method, 
since  the  halogen  atom  attached  to  the  nucleus  is  only  exchanged 
with  difficulty  (272).  Phenyl  ether  is  obtained  by  heating  phenol 
with  a  dehydrating-agent,  such  as  chloride  of  zinc  or  of  aluminium: 

CeHs-  PH  +  HJO-CeHs  =  CeH^.O-CeHs  +  H,0. 

The  mixed  fatty-aromatic  ethers  are  stable  compounds,  and 
resemble  the  true  aliphatic  ethers  closely  in  behaviour.  They  react 
i^  many  cases  similarly  to  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons  themselves. 
When  heated  to  a  high  temperature  with  a  hydrogen  halide,  they 
3deld  phenol  and  an  alkyl  halide  (64): 

CeHj.OCH,  +  HI  =  CeHj.OH  +  CH,-!. 

Anisole 

The  true  aromatic  ethers,  such  as  phenyl  ether,  are  not  decomposed 
by  hydriodic  acid,  even  at  250°. 

Anisole  J  C^Hj-O-CHj,  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  155°.  Phenctole, 
CeHs  •  0  •  C2H5,  is  also  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  172°.  Each  has  a  charac- 
teristic odour. 

YI.     MONOKITEO-DEBiyATrTEB. 

279.  It  was  stated  (265, 1),  as  a  point  of  characteristic  difference 
between  the  aromatic  and  aliphatic  compounds,  that  the  former 
are  very  readily  converted  into  nitro-derivativcs  by  the  action  of 
concentrated  nitric  acid.    This  is  the  only  method  used  in  practice 
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for  the  preparation  of  aromatic  nitro-compoiinds.    The  substance 
is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids: 


CeHslH  +  HOI-NO,  =  CeHjNO,  +  H,0. 


The  water  formed  in  the  nitration  would  dilute  the  nitric  acid  anil 
retard  the  action  if  the  sulphuric  acid  were  not  present.  The  more 
alkyl-groups  there  are  in  union  with  the  benzene-nucleus,  the  more 
readily  is  the  introduction  of  nitro-groups  effected. 

Properties. 

280.  The  mononitro-compounds  are  very  stable,  and  can  be 
distilled  without  decomposition;  their  nitro-groups  are  very  firmly 
attached.  Unlike  the  primary  and  secondary  nitro-compounds  of 
the  fatty  series,  the  aromatic  nitro-derivatives  do  not  contain  hydro- 
gen replaceable  by  metals,  since  the  nitro-group  in  them  is  Unked  to 
a  tertiary  carbon  atom;  such  an  exchange  is  therefore  impossible 
(76).  On  reduction,  the  nitro-compounds  yield  amines,  and  the 
reaction  can  be  so  carried  out  that  various  intermediate  products 
are  isolated  (289). 

Most  of  the  nitro-compounds  have  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  an 
agreeable  odour;  they  are  usually  liquids  heavier  than  water,  in 
which  they  are  insoluble.    They  are  volatile  with  steam. 

Individual  Members. 

Nitrobenzene  is  manufactured  in  large  quantities  in  the  aniline- 
dye  industry.  Cast-iron  vessels  fitted  with  a  stirring-apparatus, 
and  kept  cool  by  water,  are  employed.  They  are  charged  with 
benzene  into  which  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  is  allowed 
to  flow.  At  the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  nitrobenzene  floating  on 
the  siuface  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  contains  only  small  quanti- 
ties of  nitric  acid,  is  washed  with  water,  and  purified  by  distillation 
with  steam. 

Nitrobenzene  is  a  yellowish  liquid,  with  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds,  for  which  reason  it  is  used  in  perfumery.  Its 
boiling-point  is  208°,  its  melting-point  5-5°,  and  its  specific  gravity 
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1  •  1987  at  25®.    Its  preparation  on  the  large  scale  is  carried  out  in 
order  to  obtain  aniline  by  its  reduction  (283  and  292). 

Nitrotoluenes. — When  toluene  is  nitrated,  the  chief  products 
are  the  or//io-compound  and  para-compound,  the  Tm-to-compound 
being  only  formed  in  traces.  Which  of  the  two  isomers  is  produced 
in  greater  quantity  depends  upon  the  method  of  nitration  employed 

CH    1 
FsLTSL-nitrotoluene,  C^}i^<^^  ^,  is  solid,  melting  at  51*^,  and  can  be 

obtained  pure  from  the  liquid  mixture  of  the  isomers  on  cooling; 
the  preparation  of  the  pure  oriAo-compoimd  is  more  troublesome. 

Phenylnitromethane  and  the  Psendo-acids. 

281.  PJienylnitrometJianej  CoII**CHiNOa,  is  an  aromatic  compoand 
with  a  nitro-group  in  the  side-chain;  this  is  evident  from  its  formation 
by  the  action  of  benzyl  chloride  or  iodide  on  silver  nitrite: 


C.H»-CH,|C1  4- Ag|yO,=  CHeCHaNO,  +  AgCl. 


It  can  be  redaced  to  benzylamine,  which  proves  it  to  be  a  true  nitro 
compound.  Phenylnitromethane,  and  its  derivatives  with  suhstituents 
attached  to  the  nucleus,  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  exist- 
ing iu  two  modifications  which  are  readily  transformed  into  eacli 
other.  Phenylnitromethane  is  a  liquid,  whose  aqueous  solution  does 
not  react  with  ferric  chloride.  When  it  is  converted  into  its  sodium 
derivative  by  the  action  of  sodium  alkoxide,  and  subsequently  set 
free  by  the  addition  of  a  strong  mineral  acid,  a  crystalline  substance 
of  the  same  composition  as  phenylnitromethane  separates  out ;  the 
aqueous  solution  of  this  compound  gives  a  colouration  with  ferric 
chloride.  After  some  hours,  these  crystals  are  completely  reconverted 
into  ordinary  liquid  phenylnitromethane.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
sodium  compound  and  the  unstable  modification  corresponding  to  it 
have  the  constitution 

C.H.CHiNO.OH 

The  presence  of  a  hydroxyl-group  is  proved  by  the  formation  of  dtbenz^ 
hydroxamic  acid  on  treatment  with  benzoyl  chloride  : 

^^  ^^ 

C.H..CH :  Nf  +  CIOCC.H.  -►  Clh-CH :  X<  -» 


Sodiophenyliso. 
nitrometbane 


C.H. .  CO—N— O .  OC .  C.H^ 
H 

Dibeozhydroxamic  acid 
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Another  proof  of  the  presence  of  a  hydroxy! -group  is  that  isonitro- 
compounds,  unlike  ordinary  nitro-compounds,  react  vigorously  with 
phenyl  isocyanate  (288)  at  low  temperatures. 

From  the  preceding  it  may  be  deduced  that  when  phenylnitrome- 
thane,  Cgllj-CH^NO,,  is  converted  into  a  salt,  it  first  changes  to  an 
isomeric  modification.  Inversely,  when  it  is  set  free  from  its  sodium 
compound,  the  iso-modification  is  first  produced,  and  slowly  changes 
to  the  ordinary  form. 

The  dilute  aqueous  solution  of  the  meto-nitro-derivative  of  phenyl- 
nitromethane  affords  a  striking  example  of  this  phenomenon.  This 
compound  is  colourless,  but  its  sodium  salt  has  a  deep-yellow  colour. 
On  the  addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  its 
deeply  tinted  solution,  the  yellow  colour  disappears  somewhat  slowly, 
indicating  the  conversion  of  the  iso-compound  into  the  normal. 

The  discharge  of  the  colour  is  attended  by  another  phenomenon  ; 
the  electric  conductivity  of  the  liquid  is  considerably  greater  imme- 
diately after  the  addition  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  than  it  is  several 
minutes  later,  when  the  colour  has  nearly  vanished.  The  explanation 
of  this  is  that  the  iso-form  is  a  true  acid,  and  is  therefore  a  conductor 
in  aqueous  solution,  while  the  solution  of  the  normal  modification  is  a 
non-couductor,  and  therefore  possesses  no  acidic  character. 

Compounds  which  change  to  an  iso-modification  on  formation  of 
metallic  derivatives,  are  called  pseudo-odds.  In  addition  to  phenyl- 
nitrometliane  and  its  ring-substituted  derivatives,  other  pseudo-acids 
are  known,  most  of  which  are  nitro-compounds. 

Besides  the  properties  indicated  above,  the  pseudo-acids  possess 
others  by  which  they  may  be  detected.  It  has  just  been  stated  that 
the  addition  of  a  strong  acid  to  a  pseudo-acid  salt  liberates  the  pseudo- 
acid,  and  that  it  is  slowly  converted  into  the  normal  modification. 
Inversely,  the  addition  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  alkali  to 
the  normal  modification  results  in  its  gradual  neutraliziition.  This 
"slow  neutralization"  is  a  characteristic  of  the  pseudo-acids. 

Another  criterion  for  them  is  illustrated  by  dinitroethane,  which, 
after  being  liberated  from  its  sodium  salt  in  accordance  with  the 
equation 

CH,-C<gg«Qjj^+  IICl  =  CII,.C^5;g'.o„+NaCl, 

luodinitroethaue 

\0 

is  so  rapidly  converted  into  the  normal  compound,  Clla-CII  <^-.j', 

that  a  change  in  the  electric  conductivity  of  the  solution  can  scarcely 
be  observed  even  at  0**.  The  neutral  reaction  of  the  alkali-derivatives 
of  the  non-conducting  or  weakly-conducting  hydrogen  compound 
nevertheless  indicates  the  existence  of  a  pseudo-acid.  An  acid  which 
ifl  so  weak  that  its  solution  is  a  bad  conductor  of  electricity,  yields 
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alkali-salts  which  undergo  strong  hydrolytlc  dissociation,  and  there- 
fore have  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  239). 
Such  a  substance  as  sodiodinitroethane,  whose  solution  is  not  alkaline, 
must  therefore  be  derived  from  an  acid  other  than  dinitroethane,  since 
this  substance  has  a  neutral  reaction  and  is  a  non-conductor  in  aque- 
ous solution. 

Among  the  other  methods  of  detecting  pseudo-acids,  the  adding  on 
of  ammonia  may  be  mentioned.  A  true  acid,  when  dissolved  in  benzene 
or  another  hydrocarbon,  combines  instantaneously  with  dry  ammonia 
to  form  an  insoluble  ammonium  salt.  A  pseudo-acid,  on  the  contrary, 
either  does  not  add  on  Nils,  or  only  slowly,  being  in  the  latter  case  first 
converted  into  a  true  acid. 

vn.  MONOAimro-coxpovirDB. 

282.  The  amino-compounds  of  the  aromatic  series,  with  the 
NHj-group  attached  to  the  ring,  are  almost  exclusively  obtained  by 
reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro-compounds.  This  is  effected 
by  the  action  of  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  iron-filings  and  acetic  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  other  reagents.  On  the  manufacturing 
scale  it  is  usual  to  employ  iron-filings  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Amines  can  be  obtained  from  phenols  by  heating  them  at  300® 
with  ammonium  zinc  chloride. 

The  aromatic  amines  arc  colourless  liquids  of  high  boiling-point, 
or  solids,  and  have  a  characteristic  odour.  With  water,  the  ali- 
phatic amines  form  stronger  bases  than  ammonia,  but  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  the  aromatic  amines  possess  only  weakly  basic  pro- 
perties; thus,  they  do  not  turn  red  litmus  blue,  and  scarcely  con- 
duct an  electric  current.  The  aromatic  amines  yield  salts,  how- 
ever, although  these  have  an  acid  reaction  in  solution,  on  account 
of  partial  hydrolysis.  The  negative  charact<?r  of  the  phenyl-group, 
already  alluded  to  in  connection  with  phenol  (275),  considerabl3'' 
modifies  the  nature  of  the  amido-group;  the  lx»haviour  of  diphenyl- 
amine  and  triphenylamine  in  particular  betrays  this  influence. 
With  strong  acids  the  former  can  yield  salts,  which,  however,  are 
completely  hydrolyzed  by  addition  of  much  water;  the  second  no 
longer  unites  with  acids. 

Substitution  of  the  amido-group  for  hydrogen  produces  the  same 
effect  ujxjn  the  benzene-nucleus  as  substitution  of  the  hydroxyl- 
group  for  hydrogen,  making  the  rest  of  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  nucleus  much  more  easily  replaced;   thus,  aniline  is  readily 
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converted  by  broniine-water  into  tribromoaniline.     Moreover,  the 
amines  are  much  more  readily  oxidized  than  the  hydrocarbons. 

By  means  of  an  alkyl  halide,  the  hydrogen  atoms  in  the  amido- 
group  of  the  primary  aromatic  amines,  like  those  in  the  amido- 
group  of  the  primary  aliphatic  amines,  can  be  replaced  by  an  alkyl- 
group: 

C0H5.NH,  +  CH3I  =  CoH6.NH(CHs).HI. 

Secondary  and  tertiary  bases  and  also  strongly  basic  quaternary 
ammonium  bases,  such  as  CflH5-N(CH3)3-OH,  are  known. 

The  anilidcs  are  derivatives  of  aniline,  CgH^  •  NHj,  and  its  homo- 
logues;  they  are  acid  amides,  in  which  one  amido-hydrogen  atom 
is  replaced  by  a  phenyl-group.  Acetanilidef  CeHj  •  NH  •  COCH3, 
employed  as  a  febrifuge  under  the  name  ^*  antifebrine,"  is  a  type  of 
these  compounds.  The  anilides  are  produced  by  boiling  aniline 
with  the  corresponding  acid;  acetanilide  is  obtained  by  heating 
aniline  with  glacial  acetic  acid: 


CeH5.NHIHj-JHOlOC.CH3  =  CeH^.NHCOCH,  H-  H^O. 


Messchutkin  found  th»at  the  Telocity  of  formation  of  acetanilide 
is  mucli  less  for  an  excess  of  aniline  than  for  an  excess  of  glacial 
acetic  acid,  although  on  theoretical  grounds  the  velocity  of  formation 
should  be  the  same  in  both  cases;  for  at  each  moment  it  should  be  pro- 
portional to  the  product  of  the  concentrations  of  the  glacial  acetic 
acid  (c)  and  of  the  aniline  (c'),  being  therefore  expressed  by 

s  =  k-a/^ 
in  which  k  is  constant. 

The  difference  between  theory  and  experiment  can  be  variously 
explained;  for  instance,  on  the  ground  that  the  reaction  in  the  two 
cases  takes  place  in  different  media.  The  important  influence  of  the 
medium  has  been  mentioned  (71). 

Aldehydes  react  with  aromatic  amines  with  elimination  of  water: 


H  pio  4-  ^  HNCflHj  _  TT  p,^  NHC0H5   ,   XT  o 
il,U|U  H-  jj  HNCcHs  ""  ^^^^NHCeHj,  +  ^^^' 


Formaldehjde  Methylenediphenyldiamine 

Primary  aromatic  amines  show  the  carbylamine  reaction;  with 
nitrous  acid  they  yield  diazonium  compound* 
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Aniline. 

283.  Aniline  was  first  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  indigo 
{anil) ;  hence  its  name.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  iron-filings  on  nitrobenzene  contained  in  a  cast-iron 
cylinder  fitted  with  a  stirring-apparatus : 

CH^NO,  +  3Fe  +  GHQ  =  CeH^NH,  -f  2H,0  -f  SFeCl,. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  this  process  only  about  one-fortieth  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  required  by  the  equation  is  needed  for  the  reduc- 
tion. This  is  probably  because  iron-filings  and  water  are  able  to 
effect  the  reduction  in  presence  of  ferrous  chloride.  Lime  is  added 
as  soon  as  the  reduction  is  complete,  and  the  aniline  is  distilled  with 
steam. 

Aniline  is  also  obtained  by  the  electro-reduction  of  nitro-benz- 
ene  (292). 

Aniline  is  a  colourless  liquid,  and,  unless  perfectly  pure,  turns 
brown  in  the  air,  the  colour  change  being  probably  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  traces  of  sulphur  compounds.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  it  boils  at  189*^,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  -024  at  16°.  It 
can  be  reconverted  into  nitrobenzene  by  certain  oxidizing-agents, 
various  intermediate  products,  such  as  nitrosobenzene,  CeH^'NO, 
being  obtained.  Aniline  undergoes  oxidation  somewhat  readily; 
the  compounds  thus  obtained  will  be  described  later  (289). 

An  aqueous  solution  of  free  aniline  gives  a  deep-violet  colouration 
with  bleaching-powder  solution ;  an  aniline  salt  in  acid  solution  is 
coloured  dark-green  to  black  by  potassium  dichromate.  These 
two  reactions,  and  that  with  wood  (230),  serve  as  tests  for  aniline. 
The  bleaching-powder  reaction  is  particularly  delicate. 


Homolognes  of  Aniline. 

Ortho-toluidine  and  passL-toluidiney  CHj  •  CcH^  •  NHj,  are  formed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro-compounds;  the  ortho^ 
compound  is  a  liquid,  B.P.  199-4°;  the  para-compound  is  solid, 
M.P.  42-5°.  The  different  solubilities  of  their  oxalic-acid  salts 
are  made  use  of  to  separate  them. 
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m-Toluidine  can  only  be  obtained  indirectly.  p-Toluidine  is  con- 
verted into  its  acetyl-derivatire,  0H|.0eH4-NH0sHi0,  which  on 
nitration  yields 

CH3 
/\ 

NHC,H,0 

The  acetyl-group  in  this  compound  is  split  oflf  by  boiling  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  after  which  the  amido-group  is  eliminated  by  the  method 
described  in  808,  8.  On  reduction,  the  m-nitrotoluene  thus  formed 
yields  m-toluidine. 

The  monoamino-derivatives  of  the  xylenes  are  called  xylidinea. 
Six  isomers  are  possible,  due  to  differences  in  the  relative 
positions  of  the  methyl-groups  and  the  amido-group  in  the 
ring.  Some  of  the  toluidines  and  the  xylidines  are  employed  in 
making  aniline  dyes,  and  are,  therefore,  manufactured  in  large 
quantities. 

Secondary  Amines. 

284.  Diphenylaminef  CgHs  •  NH  •  CgHg,  is  a  type  of  the  true 
secondary  aromatic  amines.  They  are  formed  by  heating  the 
hydrochlorides  of  the  primary  amines  with  the  free  amines : 


CeHslNH^HCl  -f  HIHN-CeHs  =  NH.Cl  +  HNCCeH^),. 

Diphenylamine  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromobenzene 
on  potassium  anilide,  C5H5  •  NHK. 

Diphenylamine  is  a  solid,  M.P.  54°;  it  has  an  agreeable  odour, 
resembling  that  of  some  flowers. 

Diphenylamine  is  a  very  sensitive  reagent  for  the  detection  of 
•  nitric  acid,  liquids  containing  which  produce  a  deep-blue  colour  with 
its  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  This  reaction  can  only 
be  used  to  detect  nitric  acid  in  the  alxsence  of  other  oxidiziug-sub- 
stances,  such  as  bromine-water,  permanganate,  etc.,  with  many  of 
which  diphenylamine  also  gives  a  blue  colouration. 

The  method  of  formation  of  the  mixed  aromatic-fatty  amines, 
such  as  methylaniline,  CeHj-NH-CH,,  has  been  already  indicated 
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(282).  The  action  of  the  alkyl  iodide  upon  aniline  does  not  result 
in  the  substitution  of  only  one  hydrogen  atom  of  the  amido-group 
by  an  alkyl-group,  so  that  a  mixture  of  the  unchanged  primary 
and  the  secondary  and  tertiary  amines  is  usually  formed.  The 
secondary  amine  is  obtained  pure  by  first  replacing  one  hydrogen 
atom  of  the  amido-group  by  an  acid-radicle,  such  as  acetyl, 
and  subsequently  treating  the  acetyl-derivative  with  an  alkyl 
iodide. 

To  prepare  such  a  compound  as  methylaniline,  for  example,  ani- 
line is  first  converted  into  acetanilide,  C^Hg  •  NH  •  COCH ,,  by  boiling 
with  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  hydrogen  atom  which  is  linked  to 
nitrogen  in  this  compound  can  be  replaced  by  sodium,  yielding 
CeHg-NNa-COCHj,  which  on  treatment  with  methyl  iodide  yields 
methylacetanilide,  C^Hj  •  NCCHj)  •  COCH,.  Saponification  with  alka- 
lis converts  this  compound  into  monomcthylaniline. 

The  secondary  aromatic  amines,  like  those  of  the  fatty  series, 
are  readily  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into  nitrosamines,  such  as 

nitroaomethylaniline,  C^Ii^'N<L^ ,     On   careful   reduction,  these 

nitroso-compounds  yield  hydrazines ,  CeHg  •  N  <  tJ  ' ;  on  energetic  re- 
duction, for  example  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  the  NO-group 
is  split  off,  and  the  secondary  amines  regenerated. 

Tertiary  Amines. 

285.  Triphenylamine,  (C6H5),N,  is  an  example  of  the  true  aro- 
matic tertiary  amines,  only  a  few  of  which  are  known.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  sodium  and  bromobenzene  on  diphenylamine, 
and  is  a  solid,  melting  at  127°.    It  has  not  a  basic  character. 

PH 

DimethylanUine,  C«H5-N<ptt',  is  the  most  important  member 

3 

of  the  series  of  mixed  aromatic-fatty  tertiary  amines.  They  can  be 
obtained  by  the  action  of  alkyl  halides  upon  anilines,  but  are  manu- 
factured by  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  aniline  with  alcohol,  a 
method  in  which  alkyl  halides  react  in  the  nascent  state.  Methyl 
alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  yield  methyl  chloride,  which  then 
reacts  with  the  aniline. 

On  heating  the  hydrochloride  of  an  alkyl-aniline  at  180°,  in  a 
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current  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  the  alkyl-groups  are  split  off,  with 
formation  of  aniline  and  alkyl  chlorides.  When  the  hydrochlorides 
of  the  alkyl-anilines  are  strongly  heated,  the  alkyl-groups  linked  to 
nitrogen  are  transferred  to  the  benzene-ring;  this  can  be  explained 
by  assuming  that  decomposition  into  alkyl  chloride  and  aniline  first 
takes  place  as  just  described : 

1.  C«H5-NH(C,H5)Ha  =  CeHj-NH,  -h  C2H5CI. 
This  is  then  followed  by  the  reaction  indicated  in  equation  II : 

These  reactions  explain  the  formation  of  the  hydrochloride  of 
p-toluidine,  by  the  interaction  of  methyl  alcohol  and  aniline  hydro- 
chloride at  a  high  temperature.  By  this  process  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  eyen  perUamethylaminobemene,  05(0113)5  *  NH,. 

Dimethylaniline  and  other  dialkyl-anilines  possess  the  remark- 
able property  of  having  their  jj-H-atom  readily  replaceable  by  differ- 
ent groups.    Thus,  dimethylaniline  reacts  readily  with  nitrous  acid, 

with  formation  of  nitrosodimethylaniline,  0X<^      ^N(CH3)2,  effected 

by  the  addition  of  potassium  nitrite  to  the  solution  of  the  tertiary 
base  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  nitroso-compound  crj'stallizes 
in  well-defined  leaves  of  a  fine  green  colour.  It  melts  at  85°, 
and  yields  a  hydrochloride  crystallizing  in  yellow  needles.  On 
oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  the  nitroso-group  is  con- 
verted into  a  nitro-group,  with  formation  of  p-nitrodimethylanUine, 

p  „   .N(CH3),  1 
^6^4  <  NO,         4- 

On  boiling  with  caustic  soda,  the  amido-group  of  nitrosodi- 
methylaniline  is  completely  split  off,  with  formation  of  dimethyl- 
amine  and  nitrosophenol: 

CA<So^*^'+  H,0  -  C,H,<gH+  HN(CHO,. 

Nitrosophenol. 

This  reaction  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  pure  dimethyl- 
amine  (72). 
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The  p-hydrogen  atom  of  dimethylaniline  can  react  with  sub- 
stances other  than  nitrous  acid;  thus,  aldehydes  readily  yield  a 
condensation-product : 

C.H,Ch|0  +  S|c;H;N(CH;)r<^«H»-^HtC«"^N(CH,),],. 

The  constitution  of  this  compound  is  deduced  from  its  relation  to  tri- 
phenylmethane,  CH(C,H5)j  (366).  With  dimethylaniline,  carbonyl 
chloride  yields  a  p-derivative  of  benzophenone,  C,Hb'CX)'C,H5: 


ya  +  li  C,H,  •  N(CH,),      ,/C,H,  •  N(CH,), 

=  CO  ^  +  2Ha. 

CI  +  H,C,H,  •  N(CH,),       \C,H,  •  N(CH,), 


CO 

\ 


When  dimethylaniline,  and  other  analogous  tertiary  amines,  are 

treated  with  hydrogen  peroxide  at  60°-70°,  they  yield  compounds 

C,H,-N(CH,)„ 
such  as  dimethylanUine  oxide,  II  whose  constitution 

O 

follows  from  its  being  readily  reducible  to  dimethylaniline. 


Quaternary  Bases. 

286.  Quaternary  bases  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  alkyl 
halides  to  the  tertiary  aromatic-fatty  amines,  and  treatment  of  the 
salts  thus  foniied  with  moist  silver  oxide.  These  substances  are 
strong  bases.  On  heating,  they  split  up  into  an  alcohol  and  a 
tertiary  amine,  wherein  they  differ  from  the  aliphatic  ammonium 
bases  (73). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  split  up  the  quaternary  ammonium 
bases  containing  four  dissimilar  groups  into  optically  active  components. 
These  compounds  of  the  type  NRiRjRjR«X,  in  which  X  is  an  acid- 
radicle,  would  owe  their  optical  activity  to  the  presence  of  an  asym- 
metric  nitrofjen  atom.  This  decomposition  has  been  recently  effected 
by  Pope.     Benzyl phenyudhjlmethyhtmrnonium  hydroxide^ 

HO.N(CII,C.H.)(CaU)fC,II.)(CH,), 
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unites  witli  tlic  strongly  optically  active  cf-camphorsulphonic  acid  ; 
the  salt  obtained  is  fractionally  crystallized  from  acetone,  a  solvent 
which  is  not  so  likely  to  decompose  it  into  alcohol  and  tertiary  base  as 
solvents  containing  a  hydroxy  1-group.  By  this  means  the  base  can  be 
split  up  into  its  dextro-rotatory  and  laevo-rotatory  components.  A 
complete  demonstration  of  the  position  and  direction  of  the  bonds  of 
the  pentavalent  nitrogen  atom  has  not  yet  been  given. 

That  certain  tertiary  amines  possess  the  property  of  forming 
addition-products  with  alkyl  halides,  while  others  do  not,  is  probably 
also  explicable  on  stereochemical  grounds.  Thus,  to  account  for  the 
fact  that,  although  triphenylamine  and  diphenylmethylamine  do  not 
form  addition-products  with  methyl  iodide,  tribenzylamine  is  capable 
of  doing  so,  it  is  assumed  that  the  phenyl-groups  of  the  two  former 
compounds  are  so  situated  in  relation  to  the  nitrogen  atom  that  no 
space  is  left  for  CHJ  to  approach  it.  If,  however,  the  three  benzene- 
nuclei  of  triphenylamine  are  removed  to  a  distance  from  the  N-atom 
by  the  introduction  of  three  OHa-groups,  as  in  tribenzylamine,  suffi- 
cient space  is  left  for  Cn»I  to  approach  the  N*-atom. 

Benzylamine,  CcHj-  CHj-  NH^. 

287.  Benzylamine  is  a  type  of  the  amines  with  NH2  in  the 
side-chain.  It  can  be  obtained  by  the  various  methods  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  aliphatic  amines,  such  as  the  action  of  benzyl 
chloride  upon  ammonia,  by  which  dibenzylamine  and  tribenzylamine 
are  also  formed;  addition  of  hydrogen  to  benzonitrile,  CqH^CN; 
reduction  of  phenylnitromethane,  CcHj  •  CH,  •  NO2 ;  etc.  Its  methods 
of  formation  and  its  properties  prove  that  benzylamine  belongs  to 
the  primary'  amines  of  the  fatty  series :  thus,  it  does  not  yield  dia- 
zonium  compounds;  and  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  strongly  alkaline 
reaction,  proving  it  to  be  a  much  stronger  base  than  aniline,  in 
which  the  NHj-group  is  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  phenyl- 
group. 

Benzylamine  is  a  liquid  of  ammoniacal  odour;  it  boils  at  1S5°, 
is  volatile  with  steam,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0*983  at  19". 
It  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air. 

Carbonic  Acid  Derivatives  of  Aniline. 

888.  Only  a  few  of  the  numerous  compounds  of  this  class  can  be 
described  here.  Phenylurethane,  C.n»NH«CO-OCaH.,  is  formed  by 
the  interaction  of  chlorocarbonic  ester  and  aniline  ;  it  is  a  solid,  and 
melts  at  52*".     When  distilled  with  phosphorus  pentoxide,  it  yields 
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phenyl  isocyanaie^  CfH»-N:C:0,  a  colourless  liquid  productive  of 
tears,  which  boils  at  166*".  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  detection 
of  OH-groups  or  NH»-groups  in  compounds,  since  in  presence  of 
these,  substituted  urethanes  and  ureas  respectively  are  obtained.  With 
water  it  yields  symmetrical  diphenylurea,  CO(NH*CtHOs,  a  crystalline 
substance  melting  at  235*"  (268). 

Solphiir  Derivatives  of  Aniline. 

Sulphur  derivatives  of  aniline,  similar  to  the  compounds  described 
in  246  and  266,  are  also  known.  One  of  these  is  phenyl  miutard-M^ 
CeHj*N:  C:  S,  which  boils  at  222*.  It  is  obtained  by  boiling  dipheiiyl- 
thiourea^  CS(NH*OeH,)„  with  hydrochloric  acid  :  diphenylthiourea 
itself  is  formed  by  heating  carbon  disulphide  with  aniline: 

OS,  +  2H,N.CeH5  =  n,S  +  CS(NH.C,HO,. 

VnL    nriERMEDIATE  PRODUCTS  IH  THE  BEDUCTIOH  OF  AEOXATIC 

HXTRO-COMPOUKDS. 

289.  On  reduction,  the  nitro-eompounds  of  the  aliphatic  series 
yield  amines  directly,  from  which  the  alkyl-groups  are  split  off  by 
oxidation;  ethylamine,  for  example,  is  converted  into  acetic  acid 
and  ammonia.  In  the  aromatic  series,  on  the  other  hand,  interme- 
diate products  can  be  obtained  both  in  the  reduction  of  nitro-com- 
poimds,  and  sometimes  also  in  the  oxidation  of  the  amines.  Only 
the  compounds  derived  from  nitrobenzene  and  aniline  will  be 
described  here,  although  numerous  substitution-products  of  the 
same  type  are  known. 

In  acid  solution,  the  nitro-compoimds  are  directly  reduced  to 
the  corresponding  amino-derivatives,  but  in  alkaline  solution  yield 
substances  containing  two  benzene-residues.  Nitrobenzene  yields 
in  succession 

1.  Nitro-compound  C^Hg'NOa    OaN'CeH, 

2.  Azoxy-compoimd  CjHs'N ^N'O^H 

^O^ 

3.  Azo-compound  CeH5-N=N-CeH 

4.  Hydrazo-compound  C^Hj-NH— NH-CeH 

5.  Amino-compound  C^Hj-XH,    H^X-CJIj 

290.  Azoxyheiizene  is  obtained  by  boiling  nitrobenzene  with 
alcoholic  potash,  and  is  also  formed  in  the  oxidation  of  aniline  with 
potassium  permanganate  in  alcoholic  solution.     It  forms  light-yellow 
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crystals  melting  at  36*.    When  warmed  with  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  it  is  transformed  into  hydroxyazobemene : 

CH.N N.O,H,->C,H5.K=N.(^eHrOH. 

\q/  Hydroxyazobeosene 

It  is  readily  attacked  by  various  reducing-agents. 

291.  Azobemene,  CeHj 'N :  N  'CcHj,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
nitrobenzene  with  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  and  also  by  distilling  azoxybenzene  with  iron-filings.  It 
is  produced  along  with  azoxybenzene  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline 
with  potassium  permanganate. 

Azobenzene  forms  well-defined,  orange-red  crystals,  melting  at 
68**,  and  boiling  without  decomposition  at  295°.  It  is  a  very  stable 
compound,  and  is  insoluble  in  water.  Its  constitution  follows 
from  its  yielding  aniline  on  reduction. 

HydrcLzobenzene,  C^Hj'NH — NH'CjHj,  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  zinc-dust  and  alcoholic  potash  upon  azobenzene  or  nitro- 
benzene. It  is  a  colourless,  crystalline  substance,  and  melts  at  126**. 
Strong  reducing-agents  convert  it  into  aniline;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  readily  oxidized  to  azobenzene,  this  transformation  being 
slowly  effected  by  atmospheric  oxygen.  It  is  also  oxidized  to  the 
azo-compound  by  ferric  chloride. 

The  most  characteristic  reaction  of  hydrazobenzene  is  its  con- 
version into  benzidine,  whereby  the  benzene-nuclei  are,  as  it  were, 
turned  end  for  end;  this  is  effected  by  the  action  of  strong  acids : 

Hydrazobenzene  Benzidine 

That  a  diaminodiphenyl  is  thus  formed  is  proved  by  the  conversion 
of  benzidine  into  diphenyl,  C^Hg'CcHg.  The  amido-gi-oups  occupy 
the  paro-positions : 


H.N<       V<       >NH,. 


By  reducing  azobenzene  in  acid  solution,  benzidine  is  formed 
directly.  It  is  characterized  by  the  sparing  solubility  in  cold  water 
of  it6  sulphate. 
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The  amido-groups  in  benzidine  are  proved  in  Tarious  waya  to 
occupy  the  jxiro-position ;  for  example,  a  hydrazobenzene  whose 
p-hydrogen  atoms  have  been  substituted  cannot  be  converted  into 
benzidine.  In  certain  instances  compounds  of  this  kind  can  undergo 
a  remarkable  intramolecular  transformation,  known  as  the  semidine^ 
transformation,  forming  derivatives  of  diphenylamine  by  the  turning 
of  only  one  of  the  benzene-nuclei : 

h(o)nH  —  NH.C.H4NH.OOOH.  ->  H,N<^      ^NHCHiNHCOCH,. 

p-Acetamidohydrazobenzene  p-AminopheDyl-j>-ac<»tamido- 

phenylamine 


Electro-reduction  of  Kitro-compoands. 

292.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  future  electric 
methods  will  be  used  more  and  more,  for  the  electric  current  affords 
a  means  of  varying  the  pressure  and  concentration  of  the  com- 
pounds taking  part  in  reactions  in  the  preparation  of  organic 
compounds,  w^hich  is  not  otherwise  attainable.  By  its  aid  it  is  pos- 
sible to  effect  new  syntheses  or  to  improve  those  already  known. 
An  explanation  of  the  mode  of  altering  this  pressure  and  concentra- 
tion is  necessary  here. 

It  was  stated  (258)  that  alteration  in  the  difference  of  potential 
of  the  electro<les  causes  considerable  variation  in  the  pressure  at 
which  the  discharged  ions  leave  the  solution.  In  reduction- 
processes  the  same  effect  is  attained  by  using  different  reducing- 
agents.  WTien  a  compound  yields  a  scries  of  intermediate  products 
on  treatment  with  different  reducing-agents  of  increasing  strength, 
this  can  also  be  effected  by  increasing  the  potential  at  the  cathode, 
where  hydrogen  is  evolved. 

Regarding  variation  in  the  concentration,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  electrolytic  process  takes  place  only  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  electrodes.  When  the  surface-area  of  the 
electrodes  is  altered,  the  strength  of  the  current  remaining  the  same, 
the  number  of  ions  discharged  at  unit  surface  varies  in  direct  pro- 
portion; it  is  therefore  possible,  by  selecting  suitable  electrodes,  to 
cause  the  concentration  of  the  ions  discharged  at  them  to  vary 
within  wide  limits.  The  "  strength  "  of  the  reducing-agent  depends 
upon  the  difference  of  potential,  but  its  concentration  is  controlled 
by  the  density  of  the  current  (168).    In  reactions  in  which  the 
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discharged  ions  must  act  on  one  another,  as  in  the  synthesis  of 
dibasic  acids  (loc,  cii.),  a  current  of  high  density  is  necessary;  on 
the  other  hand,  in  reductions  which  must  take  place  as  far  as  pos- 
sible at  all  parts  of  the  liquid,  large  cathodes,  which  give  a  current  of 
small  density,  must  be  used. 

On  reduction,  the  nitro-compounds  ultimately  yield  amines,  but 
a  number  of  intermediate  reduction-products  can  be  isolated.  For 
this  reason  the  electro-reduction  of  nitrobenzene  and  its  derivatives 
is  of  both  theoretical  and  practical  importance;  it  has  been  found 
possible  to  give  a  complete  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
mechanism  of  this  process. 

A  distinction  must  be  drawn  between  primary  and  secondary 
reduction-products.    The  primary  process  is 

CeHs  •  NO,  ->  C^Hj  •  NO  -*  C^H^  •  NHOH  ->  C^H^  •  NH,. 

Nitiob«nzene       Nitrosobenzene       PlieDylhydroxyU  Aoiliiie 

amine 

The  presence  of  nitrosobenzene  can  be  detected  by  tbe  addition 
of  hydroxylamino  to  the  liquid,  with  which  it  reacts  with  loss  of 
one  molecule  of  water,  and  formation  of  diazonium  hydroxide, 
OeHj'Nj'OH;  on  adding  a-naphthol,  an  azo-dye  is  produced  (820).  The 
formation  of  phenylhydroxylamine  can  be  proved  by  adding  benzal- 
dehyde,  with  which  it  yields  benzylidenephenylhydroxylamine : 

CeHj.NHOH  +  OCHCeHj  =  H,0  +  C.H5.N CHCeHj. 

Benzaldehyde  \     y 

o 

On  rapid  reduction  of  nitrobenzene  dissolved  in  moderately  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  with  addition  of  alcohol  to  increase  the 
solubility,  the  primary  process  just  described  takes  place,  about 
90  per  cent,  of  the  theoretical  yield  of  aniline  being  obtained.  In  a 
strongly  acid  solution,  however,  the  phenylhydroxylamine  is  very 
quickly  converted  into  p-aminophenol : 

C,H,  •  NHOH  ->  HO  •  C,H,  •  NH,. 

This  substance  is  not  further  reduced.  Since  phenylhydroxylamine 
undergoes  the  same  transformation,  though  much  more  slowly,  in 
presence  of  more  dilute  acid,  it  is  e\'ident  that  in  the  latter  case 
the  theoretical  yield  of  aniline  cannot  be  (juitc  obtained,  even  when 
the  velocity  of  reduction  is  great. 

In  alcoholic-alkaline  solution  the  electro-reduction  of  nitro- 
benzene is  accompanied  by  two  secondary  processes. 

1.  Nitrosobenzene  reacts  with  phenylhydroxylamine,  yielding 
azoxybenzene: 


ZSo 
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CA'NHOH  +  CaH^NO  =  GeH^N NCaH,  +  H,0. 

0 
In  presence  of  alkali  this  reaction  proceeds  much  more  quickly  than 
the  further  reduction  of  phenylhydroxylamine,  so  that  only  small 
quantities  of  aniline  are  formed,  and  higher  reduction-products 
of  azoxybenzene,  chief  among  these  being  hydrazobenzene,  obtained 
as  the  main  part  of  the  yield. 

2.  Hydrazobenzene  is  attacked  by  the  imreduced  nitrobenzene 
with  formation  of  azobenzene  and  azoxybenzene : 

SCeH^NHNHC^H,  +  2C.ll,'N0,  =  3C,H,-N:N-CeH,  + 

+  C,H,N NCeH,  +  3H,0. 

0 
Since  hydrazobenzene  in  alkaline  solution  is  quickly  oxidized  by 
atmospheric  oxygen  to  azobenzene,  the  yield  of  the  latter  is  very 
good. 

A  much  higher  tension  is  required  at  the  cathode  to  reduce 
hydrazobenzene  to  aniline,  so  that  in  alkaline  solution  the  reduc- 
tion-process ceases  with  the  production  of  the  former. 

Haber  has  combined  all  these  primary  and  secondary  reactions 
in  the  foUowing  scheme,  the  vertical  arrows  indicating  primary,  and 
the  oblique  ones  secondary,  reactions: 

.C.H;NO, 


.C,  H,-  NO 


C,H,N:NC,H, 


C.H.-N^-C,H, 
O 


C,H,-imQHr 


C,H,NH-NH-C,H, 


C.H,NH, 
Fio.  73. — Habbr's  ESlkctbo-rsductior  Schemb. 
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DL    PHEKTL-COMPOUHDS  COHTAINIVO  OTHER  ELEKEKTS 

Phosphorus  and  Arsenic  Derivatives. 

298.  Compounds  of  phosphorus  and  arsenic  with  aromatic  hydro- 
carbons, and  having  constitutions  similar  to  those  of  the  nitro-com- 
ponnds,  azo-compounds,  and  amino-compounds,  are  known. 

Phasphinobemefie,  CgHg-PO,,  cannot  be  obtained  analogously  to 
nitrobenzene,  by  the  interaction  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  benzene. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  pJietiylphosphinic  acid  upon  its  chloride: 

C,H5.P0(0H),  +  CeHj.POCl,  =  2CeH5.PO,  +  2HC1. 
Pbenylphosphinic  Chloride 

acid 

It  is  a  white,  crystalline,  odourless  powder. 

Phenylphosphine,  CeHj-PH,,  is  obtained  by  distilling  phospTienyl 
chloride,  C^Hj-PCl,,  with  alcohol,  in  a  current  of  carbon  dioxide.  It 
is  a  liquid  with  a  very  penetrating  odour.  It  cannot  be  obtained  by 
the  reduction  of  phosphinobenzene. 

Phosphobemene,  CgHj-P:  P-CjHj,  is  obtained  by  treating  phenyl- 
phosphine  with  phosphenyl  chloride : 


C,H^.P|CI, +  H,|P.C,Ht  =  C^H^.P:  P.CeHj  +  2HC1. 

It  is  a  pale-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.     It 

is  energetically  oxidized  by  weak  nitric  acid,  forming  phospheiiylc»is 

yCeH. 
acid,    OP^H     . 
\0H 

Phosphenyl  chloride,  C,Hj'PCl„  the  starting-point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  and  other  aromatic  phosphorus  derivatives,  can  be  pre- 
pared, as  can  its  homologues,  by  heating  aromatic  hydrocarbons  with 
phosphorus  trichloride  and  aluminium  chloride  under  a  reflux-con- 
denser. 

Arsincbemene,  CeHg^AsO,,  is  obtained  by  the  elimination  of  water 
from  phenylarsinic  acid,  CeHj.  AsO(OH)„  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Arsenobenzene,  O^Hs-As:  As-C,H(,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of 
phenylarsenic  oxide,  CeH^-AsO,  with  phosphorous  acid.  It  forms 
yellow  needles,  and  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  phenylarsinic  acid 
0,H5.AsO(OH),. 

Comparison  of  the  Aromatio  DerivatiTes  of  Nitrogen,  Phoiphonif,  and 

Anenio. 

894.  The  following  compounds  are  known : 

C,Hj.NO,  C,H,.N,.CeH5  C^H.-NH, 

Nitrobenzene  Azobenzene  Pbenylamine 


CeHg  •  POt  Q^s  •  Pt  •  ^6^5 

Phoepbinobeozeoe  Pbospbobenzene 

CeHjAsO,  CeHjASjCeHj 
Aninobenseae  Areenobensene 


CeHj'PHj 
Pbenylphoephine 
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Substances  in  the  first  column  may  bo  looked  upon  as  derived  from 
the  meta- AcidSy  HO -NO,,  HO-PO,,  HO- AsO,,  by  exchange  of  hydroxyl 
for  phenyl,  and  hence  cannot  have  acidic  properties.  The  nitrogen  acid, 
HjNO^,  or  ON(OH)j,  corresponding  to  phosphoric  acid,  HjPO^,  and 
arsenic  acid,  HjAsO^,  is  not  known,  and  accordingly  nitrobenzene  does 
not  unite  with  water,  while  phosphinobenzene  and  arsinobenzene  yield 
the  corresponding  acids,  phenylphosphinic  acid,  CeHj*PO(OH)„  and 
phenylarsinic  acid,  CaH5.AsO(OH),.  Phosphoric  acid  does  not  yield 
P^Oj  on  heating;  arsenic  acid  yields  As^Og.  Similarly,  phosphino- 
benzene cannot  be  obtained  by  heating  phenylphosphinic  acid,  while 
phenylarsinic  acid  is  converted  into  arsinobenzene  by  this  treatment. 

The  methods  of  formation  of  the  compounds  of  the  second  column 
also  differ  greatly  from  one  another.  They  are  all  coloured,  the  most 
deeply  tinted  being  azobenzene.  Nitrobenzene  and  arsinobenzene 
yield  azobenzene  and  arsenobenzene  on  reduction ;  the  oxygen  of 
phosphinobenzene  is  too  firmly  linked  to  phosphorus  to  admit  of  this 
reaction.  On  reduction  with  hydrogen,  azobenzene  yields  phenylnroiue; 
chlorine  converts  phosphobenzene  and  arsenobenzene  into  the  corre- 
sponding chlorine  derivatives,  CjHj.PCl,  and  C^Hj-AsCl,. 

The  difference  between  the  two  compounds  in  the  last  column  is 
due  to  the  strong  affinity  between  phosphorus  and  oxygen.  Aniline 
cannot  be  oxidized  to  an  acid,  while  phenylphosphine  is  very  readily 
converted,  even  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  into  phenylphoa^ 
phinoiis  acidy  CgHj-POjII,. 

Aromatio  Metallic  Compounds. 

S96.  Mercury,  tin,  lead,  and  magnesium  are  the  only  metals  which 
yield  aromatic  compounds,  and  these  are  of  much  less  importance  than 
the  metallic  compounds  of  the  fatty  series.  Mercury-phenyly  HgCC^Hj),, 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam  upon  bromobenzene.  It 
is  crystalline,  and  resembles  the  corresponding  alkyl-derivatives  in  its 
stability  when  exposed  to  air.  When  its  vapour  is  passed  through  a 
red-hot  tube,  it  splits  up  into  mercury  and  diphenyl;  the  same  effect 
is  partially  produced  by  its  distillation.  When  mercury  acetate  is 
heated  with  benzene  at  110',  there  results  phenylmercury  acetate, 
C.HjHg.OOC-CHj,  the  acetic  acid  salt  of  the  base  phenylmercury 
hydroxide.  Cellj-Hg. OH. 

Aromatio  magnesium  compounds  are  referred  to  in  S7S. 
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Benzoic  Acid,  C0H5COOH. 

296.  Benzoic    acid   can  be   prepared   by  a   great  variety  of 
methods,  of  which  the  most  important  will  be  described. 

1.  By  the  oxidation  of  any  aromatic  hydrocarbon  with  a  side- 
chain: 

CjHg  •  CnHjn  ^  I  — *  C5H5  •  (X)OH. 

Toluene  is  specially  serviceable  for  this  purpose,  since  it  can  be 
readily  obtained.  In  the  manufacture  of  benzoic  acid,  toluene  is 
not  directly  oxidized,  but  is  treated  at  its  boiling-point  with  chlorine. 
Bemotrichloride,  CeHg'CClg,  is  first  formed,  and  on  heating  with 
water  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid : 


|C1       H  OH 
CoHjCCl  +  H  OH  -  H,0  =  C^H^COOH  +  SHQ. 
|C1 HiOH 

Benzoic  acid  thus  prepared  often  contains  traces  of  chiorobemoic 
acia,CeH,aCOOH. 

2.  By  the  oxidation  of  aromatic  alcohols  or  aldehydes,  such  as 

XT 

benzyl  alcohol,  CeHjCHjOH,  or  benzaldehyde,  CeHjC^.x ;  also  by 

the  oxidation  of  alcohols,  aldehydes,  or  ketones  with  longer  side- 
chains;  in  fact,  from  all  compounds  containing  a  side-chain  with 
one  carbon  atom  direct! v  linked  to  the  benzene-nucleus. 

3.  By  the  introduction  of  the  nitrilc-group  into  the  benzene- 
nucleus,  and  hydrolysis  of  the  henzonitrilc,  CqHj'CN,  thus  formed. 
The  introduction  of  the  nitrile-group  can  be  effected  in  two  ways. 

(a)  By  diazotizing  aniline,  and  treating  the  diazonium  salt  with 
potassium  cyanide  (303,  5). 

(6)  By  distilling  potassium  benzencsulphonate  with  potassium 
cyanide: 

C^Hg-SOgK  +  KCN  =  C^HjCN  -f  K,SO,. 

383 
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4.  By  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide  and  sodium  on  bromoben- 
zene,  whereby  sodium  benzoate  is  formed : 

C^H^Br  +  CO,  +  2Na  =  NaBr  +  C^H^'C^jNa. 

5.  By  the  action  of  various  derivatives  of  carbonic  acid,  instead 
of  carbon  dioxide  itself,  upon  benzene,  substances  readily  convert- 
ible into  benzoic  acid  being  formed. 

(a)  Benzene  and  carbonyl  chloride  react  together  in  presence  of 
aluminium  chloride,  with  formation  of  benzoyl  chloride y  the  chloride 
of  benzojfc  acid,  and  hydrochloric  acid : 


C,H5|H-hCl|'C0a  =  C^HjCOCl  +  HCl. 

Benzoyl  chloride 

Benzoyl  chloride  is  readily  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  treat- 
ment with  water. 

{h)  Benzene  and  aluminium  chloride  react  with  carbamic 
chloride,  CICONH,  (formed  by  passing  carbonyl  chloride  over 
heated  ammonium  chloride),  yielding  benzamide,  the  amide  of 
benzoic  acid : 

C,H,|H-f  CIICONH3  =  CeH5-CX)NH,  +  HQ. 

Benxamide 

(c)  Bromobenzene  is  converted  by  sodium  and  chloro-carbonic 
ester  into  benzoic  ester : 


^'^Ixa'^Nal  ■^^^^'  =  C,H,-COOC,H,  +  NaCl  +  NaBr. 

Benzoic  acid  is  a  constituent  of  many  natural  resins  and  balsams, 
such  as  gum-benzoin  and  Peru  and  Tolu  balsam.  It  is  also  present 
as  hippuric  acid  (200)  in  the  urine  of  horses.  It  was  formerly  pre- 
pared principally  from  gum-benzoin,  from  which  source  the  benzoic 
acid  used  as  a  medicament  is  still  sometimes  obtained.  It  is  a 
white  solid,  cr}'stallizing  in  leaf-like  crystals  melting  at  121 '4**. 
It  sublimes  readily,  and  boils  at  250°;  it  can  be  purified  by  distilla- 
tion with  steam,  with  which  it  is  readily  volatile.  Its  alkali-salts 
dissolve  easily  in  water,  while  most  of  those  with  other  bases  are 
only  soluble  vnih  difficulty. 
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The  solubility  curve  (**  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  986)  of  benzoic  acid 
has  been  the  subject  of  careful  investigation,  on  account  of  its  in- 
teresting character  (Fig.  78).  The  solubility  increases  somewhat 
100  F 
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Fig.  78.— Solubility  curve  op  Benzoic  Acid  in  Water. 


rapidly  with  increase  of  temi)erature  up  to  90*  {AB),  At  this  tem- 
perature, the  acid  melts  beneath  the  water,  so  that  two  liquids  result; 
one  is  an  aqueous  solution,  containing  11-2^  of  acid  (points);  the 
other  consists  principally  of  the  acid,  of  which  it  contains  95.88j< 
(point  D).  Above  this  temperature  an  effect  like  that  described  in 
74  is  produced;  the  mutual  solubility  of  these  layers  is  represented  in 
the  part  BCD  of  the  curve,  of  which  BC  corresponds  to  the  aqueous 
layer,  and  DC  to  the  acid  one.  The  com()osition  of  the  two  layers  be- 
comes more  and  more  alike  as  the  temperature  rises,  since  the  water 
dissolves  more  benzoic  acid,  and  the  acid  more  water:  at  116*  they  are 
identical  in  composition;  that  is,  the  liquid  has  again  become  homo- 
geneous. 

If  more  benzoic  acid  is  added  to  the  acid  layer  only,  at  90*,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  raise  the  temperature  in  order  to  keep  all  the  acid  fused;  the 
line  DF  is  thus  obtained,  ending  at  F  at  the  melting-point  of  pure 
benzoic  acid,  121  •4*.  DF  therefore  represents  the  melting-point  curve 
of  the  acid,  on  addition  of  increasing  amounts  of  water. 

Derivatives  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

297.  Benzoyl  chloride ^  CeHg-COCl,  can  be  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  pentachloride  or  oxychloride  upon  benzoic  acid,  or  by 
the  method  of  296,  5a;  it  is  a  liquid  of  disagreeable  odour,  and  boils 

TT 

at  194®.     It  is  manufactured  by  treating  benzaldehyde,  C^Hj-Cq, 
with  chlorine.    Unlike  acetyl  chloride,  which  is  rapidly  decom- 
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posed,  it  is  very  slowly  acted  upon  by  water  at  ordinar}''  tempera- 
tures. 

Benzoyl  chloride  is  employed  in  the  introduction  of  the  benzoyl- 
group,  C^Hj-  CO — ,  into  compounds.  This  is  readily  effected  by  a 
method  discovered  by  Baumann  and  Schottex,  which  consists  in 
shaking  up  the  substance  in  alkaline  solution  with  benzoyl  chloride. 

Benzanilide^  CJl^-CO — NH'CjTIj,  is  prepared  by  dropping  small 
quantities  of  caustic  potash  and  benzoyl  chloride  into  aniline,  and  shak- 
ing  the  mixture,  which  is  kept  cool.  Finally,  caustic  potash  is  added 
with  constant  shaking  until  the  smell  of  benzoyl  chloride  has  vanished. 
The  benzanilide  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  : 


CeH5.NH;H+  Ci;C0C,H5  +  KOH  =  C.nj.NH.COCellft  +  KCl  +  n,o. 

Benzoic  anhydride j  CeHgCO'O'COC^Hg,  is  formed  by  the  inter- 
action  of  a  benzoate  and  benzoyl  chloride : 


CeH^COOIxNa  +  C1|-0CX:),H^  =  NaQ  +  C,H5CO.O-GOC,H5. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  very  stable  towards  water,  but  is 
decomposed  when  boiled  with  it,  yielding  benzoic  acid. 

The  formation  of  ethyl  benzoate  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  test 
for  ethyl  alcohol,  since  it  possesses  a  characteristic  peppermint-like 
odour. 

Benzamide,  C^Hg-CONHj,  can  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  or  ammonium  carbonate  on  benzoyl  chloride.  It  is 
crj'stalhne  and  dimorphous,  melting  at  130°.  It  was  stated  (104) 
that,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  the  negative  acetyl-group,  the 
hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido-group  in  acetamide  are  replaceable  by 
metals.  Benzamide  displays  this  property  to  an  even  greater 
extent,  this  being  due  to  the  more  negative  character  of  the  benzoyl- 
group;  for  the  values  of  the  dissociation  constants  for  acetic  acid 
and  for  benzoic  acid  respectively  are  K  =  0«0018  and  K  =  0-0060. 

When  the  silver  compound  of  benzamide  is  treated  with  an  alkyl 
iodide  at   ordinary  temperatures,   an  0-ether,    benzoic  iminoetker^ 

CjIIj'C^vu    '»  ^^  formed.     The  constitution  of   this  substance  is 

proved  by  its  yielding  ammonia  and  alcohol,  instead  of  othylamine 
and  benzoic  acid,  when  treated  with  alkalis.     When,  however,  the 
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silver  compound  is  treated  with  an  alkyl  iodide  at  100**,  a  N-alk}  1, 

Cjllj-C^Q      '   *,  is  formed.    This  is  proved  by  the  decomposition  of 

the  latter  substance  into  ethylamine  and  benzoic  acid,  so  that  the 
silver  compound  must  have  a  different  constitution  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures and  at  100*'  (847). 

BemonitTrile,  CgHg'CN,  the  methods  of  producing  which  were 
described  in  296,  3,  can  also  be  produced  similarly  to  the  aliphatic 
nitriles;  for  example,  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentoxide  upon 
benzamide.  It  is  a  liquid  with  an  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  boils  at  191^.  It  has  all  the  properties  characteristic 
of  the  aliphatic  nitriles. 

Homolognes  of  Benzoic  Acid. 

Cll 
298.  The  toluic  aculs,  ^e^^i^rjOOH'  ^^  formed  by  the  oxidation 

of  the  corresponding  xylenes  with  dilute  nitric  acid.    jp-Toluic  acid  is 
one  of  the  oxidation-products  of  the  turpentine  oils,  which  are  first 

converted  by  oxidation  into  cymene,  CH«^       >CH(CHi)».    The  toloio 


acids  only  dissolve  to  a  small  extent  in  cold  water. 

Phenylacetic  acid^  C«H»-CH9-C00H,  is  isomeric  with  them,  and 
can  be  obtained  by  the  method  indicated  in  the  following  scheme: 

C,H, .  CH, .  CI  +  KCN  ->  C.H, .  CH, .  CN  -♦  CaH. .  CH,  •  COOH. 

Ben^l  chloride  Benzyl  cyanide 

It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the  toluic  acids  by  oxidation,  which 

converts  it  into  the  monobasic  l)enzoIc  acid,  while  the  toluic  acids 

yield  thts  dibasic  phthalic  acids  <825). 

/COOH 
XyUc  acids,  C^Uj— CH,     ,  have  properties  corresponding  to  those 

\CH, 

of  benzoic  acid  ;  they,  too,  are  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 


ABOKATIC  ALDEHYDES  AlTD  KSTOHES. 


Aldehydes. 

XT 

299.  Bemdldehyde,  C^B^'Cq  ,  is  the  best-known  of  the  aromatic 

aldehydes.  Like  the  aliphatic  aldehydes,  it  is  formed  by  the  oxida- 
tion of  the  corresponding  alcohol,  benzyl  alcohol,  CcHj'CHjOH, 
and  by  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  a  benzoate  and  a  formate.  It 
is  manufactured  by  heating  benzol  chloride,  CcHgCH-Cl,,  with  water 
and  calcium  carbonate,  a  method  whose  aliphatic  analogue  is  of  no 
practical  importance : 

CA-CH  CI,  4-  JJ  3h  "  ^^  ^  CA-Cq  +  2Ha 

The  following  methods  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  its 
homolognes. 

1.  Chloro-oxalic  ester  is  allowed  to  react  with  an  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride,  when  the  ester  of  an 
cr-ketonic  acid  is  produced  : 

CeHj  +  CICO— COOCjHj  =  HOI  +  C.Hj.CO.COOCjHj. 
Chloro-ozalic  ester 

The  free  acid  is  obtained  by  saponification,  and  on  dry  distillation 
loses  OOi,  with  formation  of  the  aldehyde : 


CeHj.CO.CO,H  =  CcH5.o5  +  CO,. 


2.  An  aromatic  hydrocarbon  is  treated  with  a  mixture  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrochloric  acid  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride 
and  a  trace  of  cuprous  chloride.  It  may  be  assumed  that  formyl  chlor- 
ide, HOOOl,  is  obtained  as  an  intermediate  product : 

OHj-OeHj  +  ClOCH  =  HCl  +  CH,.CeH,.CQ. 

8.  Anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  brought 
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into  contact  with  aromatic  hydrocarbons,  when  aldehydes  are  pro- 
duced, an  cUdime  being  formed  as  an  intermediate  product : 

0«He  +  CNH  +  HCl  =  CeHj.CHrNH.HOl; 

Banzaldime  hydrochloride 

O.H5.0H:NH.HCl  +Bfi  =  C^E^C^  +  NH.Cl. 

Benzaldehyde  is  found  in  nature  as  a  constituent  of  amygdalin, 
PioHajNOu  (242) ;  on  this  account,  it  is  called  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  is  a  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  boils 
at  179**,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  1  -0504  at  15°.  It  has  most  of 
the  properties  of  the  aliphatic  aldehydes :  it  is  readily  oxidized,  even 
by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  (especially  when  exposed  to  sim- 
light),  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  with  formation  of  a 
mirror,  yields  a  crystalline  addition-product  with  sodium  hydrogen 
sulphite,  adds  on  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrogen,  forms  an  oxime 
and  a  phenylhydrazone,  etc. 

There  are,  however,  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  fatty 
aldehydes.  Thus,  with  ammonia  it  does  not  yield  a  compoimd  like 
aldehyde-anmionia,  but  produces  hydrobenzamide,  (C8H5CH)3N2, 
formed  by  the  imion  of  three  molecules  of  benzaldehyde  and  two 
molecules  of  ammonia: 

3CeH,.cg  +  2H,N  -  (C,H,CH)3N3  +  3H,0. 

The  behaviour  of  the  aromatic  aldehydes  towards  alcoholio 
potash  is  characteristic,  one  molecule  of  the  aldehyde  being  oxidized, 
and  the  other  reduced  (c/.,  however,  117);  thus,  benzaldehyde 
yields  potassium  benzoate  and  benzyl  alcohol: 

2CeH5.(^  +  KOH  -  C^Hj-COOK  +  C^H^-CHjOH. 

The  aromatic  aldehydes  condense  readily  with  dimethylaniline 
or  phenols,  forming  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane : 


CA-Cigl  + 1 
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It  has  been  observed  that  during  the  oxidation  of  Tarioos  sob- 
stances  in  the  air,  as  much  oxygen  is  rendered  **  active  '*as  is  taken  up 
by  the  substance  under  oxidation  ('*  Inorganic  Chemistry,**  186);  this 
is  true  of  benzaldehyde.  If  it  is  left  for  several  weeks  in  contact  with 
water,  indigosulphonic  acid,  and  air,  the  same  amount  of  oxygen  is 
used  up  in  oxidizing  the  indigo  derivative  as  in  converting  the  benzal- 
dehyde into  benzoic  acid.  Baeyer  has  shown  that  benzoyl  hydrogen 
peroxide,  C^HsCO'O-OH,  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  and 
oxidizes  the  indigosulphonic  acid,  being  itself  reduced  to  benzoic  acid: 

CeHj-CHO  +  O,  =r  CeH5.CO.OOH  ; 

CeHft.OOO.OH  +  Indigo  =  CH^-COOH  +  Oxidized  indigo. 

The  oxidation  of  benzaldehyde  in  the  air  must  therefore  be  considered 
to  take  place  thus  : 

CjHft.CHO  +  O,  =  C.Hs-COOOH  ; 
0,H5.C0.0.0H  +  CaHftCHO  =  2C,n5.COOH. 

Baeyeb  has,  in  fact,  proved  that  benzoyl  hydrogen  peroxide  dissolves 
when  added  to  benzaldehyde,  but  that  the  liquid  gradually  changes  to  a 
solid  mass  of  pure  benzoic  acid. 

Ketones. 

300.  The  aromatic  ketones  can  be  subdivided  into  the  mixed 
aromatic-fatty  ketones,  and  the  true  aromatic  ketones.  The  best- 
known  member  of  the  first  class  is  aeetophenone,  CjHj-CO-GH,; 
it  can  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  calcium  acetate  and 
benzoate,  or  more  readily  by  the  addition  of  aluminium  chloride  to 
a  mixture  of  benzene  and  acetyl  chloride.  It  is  a  crystalline  sub- 
stance of  agreeable  odour,  melting  at  20°  and  boiling  at  200**;  it  is 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the 
aliphatic  ketones.  It  is  employed  as  a  soporific  under  the  name 
*'  liypnone/' 

Bcnzophenone^  CJIs-CO-CcHj,  is  a  true  aromatic  ketone,  and 
can  be  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  calcium  benzoate,  or 
by  the  action  of  benzene  and  aluminium  clJoride  upon  benzoyl 
chloride,  or  carbonyl  chloride.  This  compound,  although  a  true 
aromatic  derivative,  behaves  exactly  like  an  aliphatic  ketone; 
on  reduction,  it  yields bcnzhydrol,  CgHs-CHOH-CoHg;  bempinacone^ 

^^'^'^  0H~6h'^'^''  is  sunultaneously  formed  (156). 
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Although  the  mechanism  of  Friedel  and  Crafts'  synthesis  (268.  2) 
of  the  homologues  of  benzene  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained, 
BoESEKEN  h;is  put  forward  a  complete  explanation  of  the  synthesis 
of  aromatic  ketones.  He  has  proved  that  the  acid  chloride  first  unites 
with  the  aluminium  chloride : 

C.H^COCl  +  AlCl,  =  C.II.COCl.AlCl,. 

On  addition  of  one  molecule  of  benzene,  one  molecule  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  evolved,  with  formation  of  a  crystalline  compound  : 

C,H,.C0C1.A1C1,  +  C.H.  =  C.II..C0.C.H..A1C1,  +  HCl. 

On  addition  of  water,  a  quantitative  yield  of  the  ketone  is  obtained : 

C.H,.C0.C,II..A1C1,  +  wH,0  =C.n..CO.C.H»  +  AlCl,.nH,0. 

The  reaction  therefore  takes  place  in  three  stages. 

Benzophenone  exists  in  two  modifications;  one  of  these  is  un- 
stable and  melts  at  27°,  and  the  other  is  stable  and  melts  at  49°. 
The  difference  between  these  two  is  a  purely  physical  one,  since 
different  derivatives  of  them  are  unknown. 

Ozimes. 

301.  Investigation  has  shown  that  some  of  the  oximes  of  the 
aromatic  aldehydes  and  ketones  exhibit  a  peculiar  kind  of  isomerism. 
Thus,  there  are  two  isomers  of  benzaldoxime,  henzfmiialdoxime ,  a 
liquid  boiling  without  decomposition,  and  henzsynaldoxime,  which 
is  solid,  and  on  treatment  with  acetic  anhydride  readily  loses  water, 
forming  benzonitrile : 

CflHjCiH 

I  :        =  C,H,-C  =  N  +  HA 
NOH 

The  an/taldoxime  yields  an  aeetyl-derivative  with  acetic  anhy- 
dride. 

It  has  been  proved  that  no  isomers  of  the  ketoximes  j^,  >C  :NOH 

exist,  when  R  and  R'  are  similar ;  two  isomers  are  kno\Mi  when 
these  groups  are  dissimilar.  Benzophenone  oxime  and  its  derivatives 
furnish  examples  of  this.     In  spite  of  many  attempts  to  prepare 
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an  isomer,  benzophenone  oxime  is  only  known  in  one  modification. 
When,  however,  hydrogen  in  one  phenyl-group  is  substituted,  two 
isomeric  oximes  can  be  obtained.  Monochlorobenzophenone, 
CjHj  •  CO  •  CjH^Cl,  monobromobenzophenone,  C^Hj  •  CO  •  CeH^Br, 
tolylphenylketone,  CH, '  C^H^ '  CO "  C^Hj,  anisylphenylketone, 
CHjO'CjH^-CO'CflHj,  and  many  others,  are  examples  of  ketones 
which  yield  two  isomeric  oximes. 

After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  explain  such  isomerism 
by  the  ordinary  structural  formulae,  the  following  stereochemical 
explanation  of  the  observed  facts  has  been  adopted.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  three  affinities  of  the  N-atom  are  directed  towards  the 
angles  of  a  tetrahedron,  the  nitrogen  atom  itself  being  situated  at 
the  fourth  angle: 

N' 


When  the  three  nitrogen  bonds  are  linked  to  carbon,  as  in  the 
nitriles,  the  following  spacial  representation  is  obtained: 


OH 

i        = 

N 


Stereoisomerism  is  here  impossible:  experience  has  shown  that  none 
of  the  numerous  nitriles  kno^n  occurs  in  two  forms  due  to  isomerism 
in  the  CN-groups. 

WTien,  however,  the  nitrogen  atom  is  linked  to  carbon  by  two 
bonds,  two  isomeric  forms  become  possible: 
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These  can  be  more  readily  represented  by 


X— C-Y  X— C— Y 

and  II 

Z  Z— N 


L: 


I^  will  be  observed  that  different  configurations  for  such  compounds 
are  only  obtained  when  X  and  Y  are  different,  since,  when  they  are 
similar,  the  figures  become  identical.  This  agrees  with  the  facts 
stated  above. 

It  can  also  be  determined  which   configuration  belongs  to  each 
isomer.    The  two  isomeric  beuzaldoximes  have  the  formulae 


C,H.— C-  H  C.H.— C—H 

II  and  II 

N— OH  HO— N 

BeD»2^naldoxime  Benzanfialdoxime 

I.  11. 

In  formula  I,  H  and  OH  are  nearer  together  than  in  formula  II, 
which  explains  the  readiness  with  which  one  molecule  of  water  is 
split  off  from  one  aldoxime  (syn),  and  not  from  tlie  other  (anti).  On 
this  account  configuration  I  is  assigned  to  the  ^^naldoxime,  and  con- 
configuration  II  to  the  a/t^taldoxime. 

The  configuration  of  the  ketoximes  can  be  determined  by  the 
Beckmann  transformation  (112),  as  is  made  clear  in  the  following 
example.    Two  isomers  of  anisylphenylketoxime  are  known, 


CH,0 .  C.H4  — C— C.H.  CH,0 .  C.H4— 0— C.H, 

II  and  II  , 

N— OH  HO— N 

I.  II. 

the  first  melting  at  137*  and  the  second  at  116"*.  By  the  Beckmann 
transformation,  the  oxime  of  higher  melting-point  yields  the  anilide 
of  anisic  acid ;  that  of  lower  melting-point,  the  aniside  of  benzoic 
acid.  The  former  must  therefore  have  configuration  I,  and  the 
second  configuration  II,  because  in  I  the  groups  OH  and  C^H^  are 
next  to  each  other,  and  exchange  places, 

CH,0.C,H4— C— OH  CH.OC.H,- C=0 

II  ->  I  , 

N— C.Hj  NH-C.H. 
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producing  the  anilide  of  anisic  acid,  CH,0*C«H4*C00H ;  while  in 
II,  anisyl  {CEfi'Cfi^ — )  and  OH  are  next  one  another,  and  exchange 
places,  yielding  the  aniside  of  benzoic  add : 

HO-0— OA  OnrO-<^H, 

II  -♦  I        . 

OHfO'CA— N  CH,0.C\H4-NH 
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I.     DIAZO-COMFOUNDS. 

302.  The  diazo-compounds  of  the  aromatic  series,  discovered  by 
Griess  in  1860,  are  not  merely  of  theoretical  importance,  but  play 
an  important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  dyes.  In  the  fatty  series 
only  amino-compounds  of  a  special  kind  are  capable  of  yielding 
diazo-compounds  (201),  while  their  formation  is  a  general  reaction 
of  the  primary  aromatic  amines;  the  property  of  undergoing  diazo- 
tizaiion  u  characteristic  of  aromatic  amines. 

Diazo-compounds  are  substances  containing  the  group  — N, — . 
They  are  divided  into  two  classes:  the  diazonium  compounds,  with 
properties  analogous  to  ammonium  compounds,  from  which  their 
name  is  derived;  and. the  true  diazo-compounds,  in  which  the  group 
— Nj —  has  the  constitution  — N  =  N — . 

The  diazonium  compounds  themselves  are  of  slight  importance, 
and  are  usually  not  isolated.  The  numerous  transformations  which 
they  can  undergo,  however,  with  formation  of  a  great  number  of 
derivatives,  account  for  the  great  importance  of  these  substances 
in  the  chemistry  of  the  aromatic  compounds. 

Diazonium  compounds  are  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  the  salts  of  aromatic  amines: 

C.H,.NH3.HN0,  +  HxNO,  =  2H,0  -I-  C^Hs-Nj-NOa. 

Aniline  nitrate  Benzenediazonium  nitrate 

This  is  usually  carried  out  by  adding  a  solution  of  sodium  nitrite 
to  one  containing  an  equimolecular  proportion  of  the  amine-salt 
and  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  free  mineral  acid,  the  reaction- 
mixture  being  cooled  by  the  addition  of  ice,  as  the  diazoniimi 
compounds  decompose  very  readily;  a  solution  of  the  benzene- 
diazonium salt  is  thus  obtained.  In  order  to  isolate  such  a  salt 
as  benzenediazonium  chloride,  C^Hs'Nj-Cl,  in  the  solid  state,  a  small 
quantity  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  then  amyl  nitrite,  whereupon 
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the  diazonium  chloride  crystallizes  out.  The  dry  diazonium  salts 
are  excessively  explosive,  and  must  therefore  be  handled  with  great 
care;  they  are  quite  harmless  in  aqueous  solution,  and  as  it  is  un- 
necessar}'  to  isolate  them  in  order  to  employ  them  in  reactions, 
they  are  seldom  prepareil  in  the  solid  state. 

The  group  NjX  of  the  diazonium  compounds,  of  which  X  is  an 
acid-residue,  is  only  linked  to  one  carbon  atom  of  the  benzene- 
nucleus,  for  all  their  transformations  produce  substances  containing 
a  group  likewise  linked  to  only  one  carbon  atom  of  the  nucleus. 

The  constitution  of  the  diazonium-group,  — N^X,  can  be  de- 
duced from  the  following  considerations.  In  many  respects  the 
group  CjHj'Nj —  behaves  similarly  to  an  alkali-metal,  and  still 
more  to  the  anmionium  radicle.  With  strong  mineral  acids  it 
forms  colourless  salts  of  neutral  reaction,  like  KCl  and  NH^Cl, 
while  its  salts  with  carbonic  acid  resemble  the  alkali-carbonates  in 
having  an  alkaline  reaction,  due  to  hydrolytic  dissociation.  The 
conductivity  of  the  diazonium  salts  of  hydrochloric  and  other  acids 
shows  that  they  are  as  strongly  ionized  as  KCl  and  NH^Cl.  Simi- 
larly, diazonium  chlorides  yield  platinum  double  salts,  such  as 
(C,H5N2Cl)2PtCl4,  which  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  water.  Other 
double  salts,  such  as  (C^HjNjCOAuClj,  have  also  been  obtained. 
Free  benzenediazonium  hydroxide f  C^Hs-Nj-OH,  is  only  known  in 
aqueous  solution,  which  has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction.  It  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  chloride  with  silver 
oxide,  or  by  the  addition  of  the  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta-water 
to  the  sulphate.  It  is  colourless,  like  caustic-potash  solution,  but 
through  decomposition  gradually  deposits  a  flocculent,  resin-like 
substance. 

The  existence  of  a  pentavalent  N-atom  in  the  diazonium  salts, 
just  as  in  those  of  anunonium,  must  therefore  be  assumed,  the  basic 
properties  of  each  being  due  to  its  presence.  Two  formulae  are 
therefore  possible : 

C.H,N=N.X    or    GeH^N^J. 

As  will  be  proved  in  303,  the  preference  must  be  given  to  the  second. 

Beactions  of  the  Diazonimn  Compoonds. 

303.  Many  of  the  reactions  of  the  diazonium  compounds  are 
characterized  by  the  elimination  of  the  group  — N^ —  as  free  nitrogen 
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from  the  molecule,  and  its  replacement  by  a  substituting-group 
linked  by  a  single  bond  to  the  benzene-nucleus.  Extended  re- 
search has  revealed  the  best  conditions  for  obtaining  nearly  quanti- 
tative results  in  most  of  these  reactions. 

1.  Replacement  of  the  N^-group  by  hydroxyl. — ^This  is  effected  by 
allowing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  to  stand,  or  by 
wanning  it: 

C,H,.Nj.a  +  HOH  =  C^H^-OH  +  N,  +  HQ. 

2.  Replacement  by  an  alkoxyl-group,  — O-CnH^n+i. — ^This  is  car- 
ried out  by  boiling  a  diazonium  salt  with  alcohol: 


C,H,-Na>|HSO, +  HIO.C3HS  =  C,H,0.C,H5  +  N,  +  H^SO^. 

3.  Replacement  of  the  diazonium-group  by  hydrogen. — ^Under  cer- 
tain conditions  the  diazonium  salts  do  not  yield  alkoxyl-com- 
poimds  with  alcohols,  but  produce  the  corresponding  hydrogen 
compoimd,  the  alcohol  being  converted  into  aldehyde: 

N0,.C.H,.N3.C1  +  CjH^OH  =  NO^.C^H^  +  N,  +  HQ  +  C,HA 

p-NitrobeDzeuediasoDium  Nitrobenzeue  Acetaldehj<to 

chloride 

By  this  treatment,  j^-diazobenzenesnlphonic  aoid, 
C.H.<|^Hog  -  H,0  or  C.H.<^_'^. 

when  treated  with  methyl  alcohol  under  diminished  pressure,  yields 
only  benzeuesulphonic  acid,  the  diazonium-group  being  therefore  only 
replaced  by  hydrogen.     Under  a  pressure  of  30  atmospheres,  however, 

SO  H 
only  anisolesulphonic  acid,  CeW4<Q(jJj  ,  is  formed,  N,  being  replaced 

by  the  methoxyl-group,  — OCHj. 

4.  Replacement  of  the  diazonium  group  by  halogens. — ^This  is 
effected  by  treatment  of  a  solution  of  diazonium  chloride  either 
with  cuprous  chloride  dissolved  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
(Sandmeyer),  or  with  finely-divided  copper  (Gattermann)  : 

CA.N,.Cl-CeH,-a  +  N^ 
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Cuprous  chloride,  and  finely-divided  copper,  have  here  a  catalytio 
action  ;  it  is  probable  that  a  copper  compound  is  formed  as  an  inter- 
mediate product,  and  is  afterwards  decomposed. 

Replacement  by  bromine  is  carried  out  in  the  same  way:  thus,  in 
the  preparation  of  bromobenzene,  a  solution  of  potassium  bromide  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  benzenediazonium  sulphate  containing 
free  sulphuric  acid ;  on  addition  of  copper-dust  to  this  mixture, 
nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  bromobenzene  is  formed. 

Replacement  by  iodine  takes  place  readily  when  a  warm  solution 
of  potassium  iodide  is  added  to  a  diazonium  sulphate  solution  ;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  employ  copper  or  cuprous  chloride. 

5.  Replacement  of  the  diazonium  group  by  the  C^-group. — This, 
too,  readily  takes  place  in  presence  of  copper  compounds.  The 
solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  is  added  to  one  of  potassiiun  cuprous 
cyanide : 

CeH^Na-a  +  KCN  =  C,H,.CN  +  N,  +  KCl. 

This  reaction  is  of  great  importance  for  the  synthesis  of  aromatic 
acids,  which  can  be  got  by  hydrolyzing  the  nitriles  thus  obtained. 

6.  Otfier  reactions  can  be  carried  out  by  treating  diazonium  salts 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  yields  compounds  containing 
sulphur  linked  to  the  benzene-nucleus.  By  this  treatment,  benzene- 
diazonium chloride  yields  phenyl  sulphide,  (CfH^,S,  two  molecules  of 
the  chloride  reacting  with  one  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  Ns-group  can  also  be  replaced  by  aromatic  hydrocarbon- 
residues  ;  thus,  diphenylj  C^U^-C^U^^  is  obtained  by  treating  dry  benz- 
enediazonium chloride  with  benzene  in  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
aluminium  chloride  : 

CelUN.Cl  +  n.CeHj  =  QH^-CeHj  +  N,  +  HCl. 

These  reactions  illustrate  the  importance  of  the  diazonium  salts 
as  intermediate  products  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  substances. 
Since  they  are  derived  from  the  amines,  which  are  prepared  by  the 
reduction  of  nitro-compounds,  it  is  evident  that  the  nitration  of 
aromatic  derivatives  is  a  reaction  of  great  importance,  for  the  nitro- 
group  can  be  replaced  at  will  by  almost  all  other  elements  or  groups 
by  means  of  the  amino-compounds  and  diazonium  compounds. 

Hantzsgh  has  explained  the  reactions  of  the  diazonium  compounds 
by  assuming  that  they  themselves  do  not  enter  into  reaction,  but  are 
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first  converted  into  a  jyndiazo-compound,  which  then  decomposes 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  The  formation  of  phenol  must  then  be 
represented  thus  : 

CeHj  OH  C.H5   on         C-HftOH 

I        _«     Phenol 


NsN    +  =  HCl  +     N=N  NhN; 

tirnDiazo. 
01  £[  hydroxide 

Diazonium 
chloride 

and  that  of  chlorobenzene  thus  : 

OeH,  01       OeHj  01  OeHjOl 

I  I  I         I    _>     Chlorobenzene 

N=N  +       =       N=N  NsN 


I 


I  fynDiazo- 

I  H  chloride 


The  reactions  between  diazonium  salts  and  alcohol  are  explained 
as  follows : 

0.H,  00,H,  /O.H.  O0.HA        O.H,-OO.H,  [^^j™«- of  f 

NsN+  -^11  j   -♦  «eaeuier.j 

ny  h  \    N=N        /  N=N 


01  H 


01-H  01- H 


O0H5  H  ^6^6 — ^  [Formation  of  a  hydrocarbon]. 

N=N   +  I    ^      NsN 

01  CjHjO  OlOOjHj  [Splitting  up  into  HCl  and  aldehyde.  C,H40]. 

As  these  transformations  of  diazonium  salts  cannot  be  explained 
by,  the  other  possible  structural  formula,  C^llj-N  ^  N-X,  it  is  evident 
that  it  must  be  rejected  (802). 

Most  of  the  ^idiazo-compounds  are  very  unstable,  however;  they 
change  readily  into  an^uliazo-compounds,  in  which  it  is  assumed  that 
the  phenyl-group  and  acid-residue  are  far  removed  from  one  another, 
and  can  therefore  no  longer  unite: 

CeHj  X  ^"^^ 

N=N 


U 


i 


«ynDiazo>compouDd;  anft'Diazo-com  pound: 

CfHa  and  X  can  unite  CfHt  and  X  cannot  unite 

with  one  auother  with  one  another 

In  certain  cases,  such  as  that  of  the  diazocyanides,  Hantzsch  haa 
been  able  to  isolate  these  intermediate  products,  and  thus  afford  a 
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proof  of  these  views.  For  example,  when  cyanides  are  added  to  diazo- 
tizedp-chloroaniline,  Cl'CeH^'NH,,  j^-chlorobenzonitrile,  Cl'CgH^-CN, 
is  not  immediately  formed;  it  is  possible  to  isolate  a  yellow  interme- 
diate product,  Cl'CeH^.Nj'CN,  which  yields  ^chlorobenzon  it  rile  after 
addition  of  copper-dust,  the  action  being  accompanied  by  an  energetic 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  This  yellow  intermediate  p-chlorobenzene- 
^/^diazocyanide  is,  howevei,  very  unstable,  and  speedily  changes  to 
an  isomer  (the  aTi^t-compound)  which  does  not  react  with  copper- 
dust.  The  stereochemical  theory  thus  affords  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion of  the  observed  phenomena. 

It  might  be  suggested  that  the  unstable  primary  prodr  it  is  diazoninm 

C.H.NCN 
cyanide,  IB        .     This  cannot  be  the  case,  for  such  a  cyanide 

N 

must  have  properties  analogous  to  those  of  potassium  cyanide,  it  must 
be  colourless,  like  the  other  diazonium  salts,  have  an  alkaline  reaction 
in  aqueous  solution,  and  conduct  the  electric  current,  whereas  the 
unstable  primary  product  possesses  none  of  these  properties. 

Moreover,  an  anisole  derivative,  CHtO*CaH4NfCN,  was  discovered 
by  Hantzsch,  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  diazonium  cyanide, 
since  its  aqueous  solution  does  possess  all  these  properties. 

Benzenediazonium  hydroxide  is  a  strong  base,  but  reacts  with  alkalis 
in  a  manner  quite  unknown  among  the  strong  mineral  bases.  When 
a  diazonium  salt  is  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash, 
a  potassium  derivative,  C«Hft*Ns-OK,  separates  out.  The  reaction 
takes  place  not  only  in  concentrated  but  also  in  dilate  solutions. 
Wlien  a  dilute  solution  of  benzenediazonium  hydroxide  is  treated  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  caustic  soda  in  dilute  solution,  the  molecular 
conductivity  of  the  mixture  is  considerably  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
two  electric  conductivities  of  the  solutions  sepurately  ;  it  follows  that  a 
portion  of  the  ions  (C«H»N,0)'  +  H-  and  Na"  +  OH',  which  have  been 
brought  into  contact,  have  changed  to  the  non-ionized  state—union  of 
H'  and  OH' — that  is,  the  formation  of  a  salt  must  have  occurred. 

Thus,  the  diazonium  hydroxide,  which  is  a  strong  base,  appears  to 
behave  like  an  acid  also.  Since  this  is  very  improbable,  Hantzsch  as- 
sumes that  an  equilibrium  exists  in  the  aqueous  solution  between  the 
diazonium  hydroxide  and  the  «y7}diazohydroxide  (p.  899) : 

O.H,N.OH  ^  C.HJT 

M  <-  II 

N  HON 

Diasonium  tynDiaso- 

hydroxide  hydroxide 

He  supposes  that  the  alkali-derivatives  are  derived  from  the  Utter 
oompound. 
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804,  The  importance  of  the  diazonium  compounds  is  not  con- 
fined to  reactions  in  which  the  nitrogen  atoms  are  eliminated,  since 
important  derivatives,  in  which  they  are  retained,  are  known. 

1.  Diazoamino-compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  primary 
and  secondary  amines  upon  diazonium  salts: 


C^j-N/  CI  -I-  H|NHCeH5  =  CeHgNj-NHCeHj  +  HQ. 

Dlaxoaminobenzene 

They  are  also  obtained  when  nitrous  acid  reacts  with  free  aniline 
instead  of  an  aniline  salt.  It  may  be  supposed  that  in  this  reaction 
benzenediazonium  hydroxide,  or  rather  benzenediazohydroxide,  is 
first  formed,  and  is  at  once  attacked  by  a  molecule  of  the  aniline  still 
present: 

I.  G^s'NH,  +  HNO2  =  CeH,-N/OH  +  H,0. 


n.  C.H5-N,-|0HjfH|NHCeH,  =  CeH5-N:N-NHC.H5  +  H,0. 


BensenediasOh  jd  roxide 

The  diazoamino-compounds  are  crystalline  and  have  a  yellow 
colour;  they  do  not  unite  with  acids.  In  acid  solution,  they  are 
converted  by  treatment  with  nitrous  acid  into  diazonium  salts: 

C.H,-N:N-NHC.H5+HN03+2HC1  =  2C,H,-N2-a+2HA 

The  most  characteristic  property  of  the  diazoamino-compounds 
is  their  ready  transformation  into  isomers,  the  aminoazo-compounds: 

CeH,  N:N— Nh(7T)h  ->  CeH,N:N<^^         ^NH,. 

DiAioaminobeDzeue  Aininoaiobenzene 

This  is  best  carried  out  by  adding  aniline  hydrochloride  to  a  solu- 
tion of  diazoaminobenzcne  in  aniline,  and  warming  the  mixture  on 
the  water-bath. 

The  amido-group  in  aminoazohenzene  is  in  the  pam-position  to 
the  azo-group.  When  the  para-position  is  already  occupied,  the 
amido-group  takes  up  the  or/Ao-position.  Aminoazohenzene  and 
many  of  its  derivatives  are  dyes  (320). 
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The  above  equation  iDdicates  that  the  transformation  of  diazo- 
aminobenzene  into  aminoazobenzene  is  a  unimolecular  reaction  (*' In- 
organic Chemistry,"  60).  (Joldschmidt  proved  by  experiment  that 
this  view  is  correct.  He  dissolved  diazoaminobenzene  in  aniline,  and 
determined  the  quantity  of  diazoaminobenzene  still  present  after  the 
lapse  of  known  periods  of  time. 

The  aniline  hydrochloride  usually  added  in  carrying  out  this  experi- 
ment has  merely  a  catalytic  accelerating  effect  upon  the  reaction;  this 
is  proved  by  the  uniform  increase  in  the  velocity  constant  with  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  aniline  hydrochloride,  and  in  other  ways. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  when  different  salts  of  aniline  are 
employed,  their  catalytic  influence  varies  in  amount,  and  is  almost 
proportional  to  their  degree  of  ionization  in  aqueous  solution.  This 
was  proved  by  Goldschmidt  for  the  aniline  salts  of  dichloroacetic  and 
trichloroacetic  acids. 

This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the  assumption  that  aniline 
salts  are  decomposed  into  free  acid  and  aniline  when  dissolved  in 
aniline,  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  setting-free  of  salts  from  their 
water  of  crystallization  when  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  by  the  further 
assumption  that  the  slight  ionization  undergone  by  the  free  acid  in 
the  aniline — ^such  solutions  being  very  poor  conductors  of  the  electrio 
current — is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  ionization  in  aqueous  so- 
lution. 

2.  Diazonium  salts  unite  with  tertiary  amines  at  the  paro-pod- 
tion: 


CeH^N,-  C1+HC,H/N(CH,),-  CeH,-N:N-CeH,-N(CH,),-f  Ha 


Dimethylaoillne  Dimetbylamfnoaxobenseoe 

3.  They  react  simUarly  with  phenols,  forming  hydroxy<uo«nn^ 
pounds.    This  takes  place  in  presence  of  alkalis: 

C.H,-N,-[a  +  H[C,H«0H  =  C,H,-N:NC^,OH  +  Ha 

Phenol  Hydrozyazobenzene 

A  number  of  important  dyes  are  also  derived  from  hydroxy^ 
azobemene  (322). 

n.  ETDBAznrss. 

806.  The  most  important  derivative  of  hydrazine  is  phenyl^ 
hydrazine,  C^Hj'NH'NHj,  which  has  been  referred  to  several  times 
in  the  fatty  series  in  connection  with  its  action  on  aldehydes. 
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ketones,  and  sugars  (112,  208,  and  212.)  It  is  formed  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  diazonium  salts;  for  example,  from  benzenediazonium 
chloride  by  the  action  of  the  calculated  quantity  of  stannous  chlo- 
ride dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid: 

CeH,-N,-a  +  4H  =  CeHj-NH— NHj-HQ. 

It  can  also  be  formed  by  transforming  the  diazonium  salt  into  a 
diazosulphonate  by  means  of  alkali-sulphite,  reducing  the  diazosul- 
phonate  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  and  splitting  off  the  sulpho- 
group  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid : 

I.  C^-Na-a  +  Na^O,  =  CeH^NrNSOsNa  +  NaQ. 

Sodium  diazobenaeDesulphonate 

n.  C,H,-N:N-SO,Na  +  2H  =  C,H,NHNHSO,Na. 

Sodium  phenylbydrazinesulphonate 

in.  C,H,-XH-NH'SO,Na+H,0  =  C.HjNHNHj+NaHSO^. 

Phenylhydrazine 

This  apparently  roundabout  way  is  simple  in  practice,  since  the 
intermediate  products  do  not  need  to  be  isolated.  It  is  sufficient  to 
mix  the  solution  of  the  diazonium  salt  with  that  of  the  sulphite, 
then  to  add  the  acetic  acid  and  zinc-dust,  and  filter  off  the  excess 
of  the  latter.  The  filtrate  is  then  boiled  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  whereupon  the  hydrochloride,  C^H^'NH'NHj'HCl,  separates 
out,  since  it  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  and  almost  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  turning  brown  in 
the  air.  Its  melting-point  is  17"  5®,  and  its  boiling-point  241®; 
when  boiled  under  ordinary  pressure,  it  undergoes  shght  decomposi- 
tion.    It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Phenylhydrazine  is  split  up  by  energetic  reduction  into  aniline 
and  ammonia.  It  is  very  sensitive  towards  oxidizing  agents,  its 
sulphate  being  oxidized  to  the  diazonium  salt  by  mercury  oxide. 
Oxidation  usually  goes  further,  however,  the  nitrogen  being  elimi- 
nated from  the  molecule.  For  example,  an  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tion converts  it  into  water,  nitrogen,  and  benzene.  Phenylhydra- 
zine has  a  wholly  basic  character;  it  yields  well-defined  crystalline 
salts. 
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Phenylhydrazine  is  proved  as  follows  to  have  the  constitutional 
fonnula  CgHj'NH'NHj.  A  secondary  amine  is  converted  by 
nitrous  acid  into  the  corresponding  nitrosamine: 

C.H,.N<Hj^->C.H.N<^^. 

MonomethylaniUne     NitrosomethykuiUiiie 

On  careful  reduction,  this  substance  yields  methylphenyJhydrazine. 

NH 
C,H5-N<Yjtt',  which  can  also  be  obtained  from  phenylhydrazine 

by  the  action  of  sodium,  one  hydrogen  atom  being  replaced  by  the 
metal.  On  treatment  of  this  sodium  compound  with  methyl  iodide, 
the  same  methylphenylhydrazine  is  formed: 

CeH,-NH-NH,->GeH,-N<5J^->GA-N<^. 


GOMPOTTKBS  COKTAIHINO  AH  TTKSATTTBATED  SIDE-CEAHT. 


Hydrocarbons. 

806.  Styrole,  CeHj'CHiCH,,  which  derives  its  name  from  its 
occurrence  in  storax,  can  be  obtained  by  heating  cinnamio  acid, 
CeHjCHiCHCOOH,  which  splits  off  CO,.  It  is  a  liquid  of  agree- 
able odour,  and  boils  at  146*.  It  is  converted  on  heating,  and  also 
slowly  on  standing  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  a  glass- like  mass 
called  metastyrole,  a  polymer  of  unknown  molecular  weight.  Styrole 
has  the  power,  characteristic  of  substances  containing  a  double  bond, 
of  forming  addition-products.  On  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  nitrostyrole.  C^Hs-CHrCH-NO,,  with  the  nitro-group  in  the 
side-chain.  The  constitution  of  this  compound  follows  from  its  forma- 
tion by  the  condensation  of  benzaldehyde  with  nitromethane,  under 
the  catalytic  influence  of  alcoholic  potash  : 

CeHsC^rijrH;  CH.NO,  =  CeH^CHiCH.NO,  +  H,0. 


Phenylacetyieiie,  CeHj  C  t  CH,  can  be  obtained  by  treating  aceto- 
phenone  with  phosphorus  peniachloride,  and  acting  on-  the  resulting 
compound,  C4H5  CCI,-CHj,  with  caustic  potash;  or  from  phenylpropi- 
olic  acid,  CjHj  C  •;  C-COOH,  by  slow  distillation  with  aniline.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  acetylene,  yielding  metallic  derivatives,  for 
example.  On  solution  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  takes  up  one 
molecule  of  water,  forming  acetophenone. 

Alcohols  and  Aldehydes. 

807.  Cinnamic  alcohol^  CJi^  CH:CH  011,011,  is  the  only  repre- 
sentative of  these  alcbhols  which  need  be  mentioned  here.  It  is  a 
crystalline  substance  with  an  odour  of  hyacinths,  and  is  present  as  an 
ester  in  storax.  Careful  oxidation  converts  it  into  cinnamic  acid,  and 
more  vigorous  oxidation  into  bens^Tc  acid. 

808.  CinnamaXdehyde,  C.HyCHrCH.CQ,  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  oil  of  cinnamon,  from  which  it  can  be  T  *  ' ^•'mw  of 
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its  sulphite  compound.  It  is  an  oil  of  agreeable  odour,  and  boils  at 
246*.  It  is  resinified  by  strong  acids,  and  yields  a  compound 
NsfCeHfiCsH,),  with  ammonia,  in  the  same  way  as  benzaldehyde  (299). 

Acids. 

309.  Of  these,  cinnamic  acid,  CeHj-CHiCHCOOH,  is  the  most 
important.  It  is  present  in  some  balsams,  and  in  storax.  It  is  manu- 
factured by  a  synthetic  method  discovered  by  W.  H.  Perkix,  Sex. 

Benzaldehyde  is  heated  with  acetic  anhydride,  in  presence  of 
sodium  acetate  as  a  catalytic  agent: 

CeH5CQ-fH2CHCOOCOCH3=C,H5CH:CHCO»OCOCH,-h 

Benzaldehyde  Acetic  anhjdride 

+  H,0  =  C,H,CH:CHCOOH  +  HO'CO-CH,. 

Cinnamic  acid  Acetic  acid 

Perkin's  sjTithesis  can  be  carried  out  with  substituted  benz- 
aldehydes  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  homologues  of  acetic  acid  or 
with  dibasic  acids  on  the  other,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  obtain  a 
great  number  of  unsaturated  aromatic  acids  by  its  aid. 

Cinnamic  acid  can  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  benzal  chloride 
(812),  CeHj-OHCl,,  upon  sodium  acetate.  It  can  further  be  synthe- 
gized  by  the  condensation  of  malouic  acid  with  benzaldehyde,  which 
takes  place  readily  under  the  catalytic  influence  of  ammonia,  one 
molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  being  split  off : 

can.  =  CeH..CH:CH.COOH  +  CO,  +  H,0. 
H 


(HOOQjC  H,  +  O 


Malonic  acid 


Cinnamic  acid  is  a  crystalline  substance,  melts  at  134°,  and  dis- 
solves wdth  difficulty  in  cold  water.  In  all  respects  it  possesses  the 
character  of  a  substance  with  a  double  bond,  and  therefore  forms 
addition-products  and  reduces  Baeyer's  reagent  (123).  Its  con- 
stitution indicates  that  two  stereoisomers  are  possible: 

C^Hj — C — H  C^Hg — C — H 

II  and  II      . 

H— C— COOH  COOH— C— H 

An  isomer,  aUocinnamic  acid,  is  known;  it  is  readily  transfonned 
into  ordinary  cinnaniic  acid. 


POLT-SUBSTirTTTED  DEBIYATI7ES  COHTAINIHO 

SIHILAB  SUBSTITUENTS. 

310.  The  number  of  poly-substituted  derivatives  of  benzene 
and  its  homologues  is  very  great.  The  hydrogen  atoms  of  these 
hydrocarbons  can  be  replaced  not  only  by  two  or  more  similar 
groups,  but  also  by  two  or  more  different  groups.  For  each  disub- 
stitution-product  and  for  each  trisubstitution-product  of  benzene 
three  isomers  are  possible  when  the  substituents  are  similar.  In 
the  homologues  of  benzene,  substitution  can  take  place  wholly  or 
partly  in  the  side-chain;  thus,  the  following  isomers  are  theoreti- 
cally possible  for  a  compoimd  C^HgCl,: 


CI 

<^'~^H,       a<;^^^>CH.       C1<^~^H,       <C2^^^* 
era  CI  a  CI 

(1)  (2)  (3)  (4) 

a  ci 

/~\cH,        ^ry^^*        /~NcH,a 
ci  ci  ^£ 

(5)  (6)  (7) 

/~ScH,a    ci/~ScHjCi      /"^NcHci, 

CI  (9)  (10) 

(8) 

A  large  proportion  of  the  numerous  compounds  theoretically 
possible  is  known.  Only  a  few  of  the  chief  of  them  can  be  consid- 
ered here. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  for  each  of  these  compounds 
how  the  positions  of  its  substituents  (orientation)  has  been  deter- 
mmedy  so  that  a  simmiary  will  be  given  of  the  methods  of  orien- 
tation in  352  to  356. 

407 
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I.     POLTBITLPHONIC  ACIDB. 

811.  When  benzene  and  its  homologues  are  treated  with  famiog 
sulphnric  acid,  disulphonic  and  trisulphonic  acids,  very  similar  in 
properties  to  the  monosulphonic  acids,  are  formed.  Under  this  treat- 
ment, benzene  yields  m-disxdphonic  acid,  which,  on  prolonged  heating 
is  partially  converted  into  the  p^istUpIianic  acid. 

n.     POLTHALOOEH  DEBIYATITEB. 

312.  These  can  be  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or 
bromine  upon  the  aromatic  hydrocarbons.  If  one  halogen  atom  is 
already  present,  substitution  takes  place  principally  in  the  p-posi- 
tion,  a  small  quantity  of  the  o-compound  being  also  formed.  m-Di- 
chlorobenzene  or  Tn-dibromobenzene  is  obtained  from  w-dinitroben- 
zene  (318)  by  reducing  to  diamine  and  subsequently  diazotizing. 
It  has  been  found  possible  by  prolonged  halogenation  to  replace  the 
six  hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  by  halogen;  CJCI^  (Julins'  chloro- 
carbon)  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  colourless  needles  melting  at 
229°.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  replace  all  the  hydrogen  atoms 
in  toluene  by  chlorine;  it  has  only  been  converted  into  tetra- 
chlorobemotrichloride,  CcHClj  CClj,  or  into  pentachlorobenzal  chloride, 
CoCl^CHClj.  On  further  chlorination,  the  molecule  splits  up. 
Examples  of  this  phenomenon  are  also  found  in  the  fatty  series. 

The  same  methods  can  be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
polyhalogen  derivatives  of  the  homologues  of  benzene,  as  have  been 
described  for  the  monohalogen  derivatives  (273).  If  it  is  desired 
to  substitute  in  toluene  the  methyl-hydrogen  atoms  alone,  this 
hydrocarbon  is  treated  with  chlorine  or  bromine  at  the  boiling-point: 
there  are  obtained  in  succession  benzyl  chloride ,  CjHs'CHjCl.  benzal 
chloride,  CcHs'CHaj.  and  bemotrichloridc,  CeH^'Caj.  When  the 
object  is  to  substitute  hydrogen  only  in  the  ring,  chlorine  is  allowed 
to  react  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  presence  of  a  trace  of  iodine. 
To  prepare  a  compound  such  as  C^H^Cl'CHjCl  both  methods  must 
be  employed  in  succession. 

Benzal  chloride,  CeH^CHClj  (B.P.  206°\  and  benzotrichloride, 
CjjH-  CCI3  (B.P.  213°),  are  of  technical  miportance,  benzaldehyde 
(299)  is  obtained  from  the  former,  and  benzoic  acid  (296)  from  the 
latter. 

Benzene  and  some  of  its  homologues  also  yield  addition-prodacta 
with  chlorine  and  bromine.     From  benzene  is  obtained  benzene  hexa- 
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chloride,  CgHjCle.  and  benzene  hexabromide,  CeHjBrj.  Both  are  ob- 
tained by  treating  benzene  with  excess  of  the  halogen  in  presence  of 
sunlight;  the  chlonne  derivative  is  known  in  two  isomeric  forms. 

ni.     POLYHTDBIC  PHENOLS. 

313.  It  was  stated  in  276  that  phenol  is  much  more  readily 
attacked  by  oxidizing  agents  than  is  benzene  itself.  The  polyhydric 
phenols  possess  this  property  to  an  even  greater  extent,  many  of 
them  behaving  as  powerful  reducing-agents  when  dissolved  in  alkalis. 

Dihydric  Phenols. 

OH  1 
The  o- compound,  CeH^<QTi  q*  catechol  (pyrocatechol  or  pyro- 

catechin),  is  a  constituent  of  many  resins,  and  can  be  prepared  by 
fusing  o-phenolsulphonic  acid  with  caustic  potash. 

Catechol  is  crj-^stalline  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  104°.  Its  alkaline  solution  is  first  turned 
green  by  atmospheric  oxidation,  and  then  black.  Its  aqueous 
solution  precipitates  metallic  silver  from  silver-nitrate  solution  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  gives  a  green  colouration  \vith  ferric 

OPH  1 
chloride.    The  monomethyl  ether,  C«H4<qxt  'o'  ^'^  called  guaiacol: 

it  is  present  in  the  tar  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  beech- 
wood.  When  heated  with  hydriodic  acid,  guaiacol  yields  cate- 
chol and  methyl  iodide. 

OH  1 
Reaorcinol  (resorcin),  or  m-dihydroxybenzene,  C^H4<qtt  o,  can 

SO  H  1 
be  obtained  by  fusing  ?ri-phenylenedisulphonic  acid,  C8H4<^.x'tt  o, 

with  caustic  potash ;  this  is  the  method  by  which  it  is  manufactured. 
It  yields  a  deep-violet  colouration  with  ferric  chloride;  bromine- 
water  converts  it  into  tribromoresorcinol.  It  is  a  colourless,  crj'stal- 
line  substance  melting  at  118®,  and  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.     It  quickly  turns  bro\\Ti,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  air. 

Quinol  (hydroquinone),  or  p-dihydroxy benzene,  melts  at  169®. 
Its  chief  characteristic  is  the  loss  on  oxidation  of  two  hydrogen 
atoms  with  fonnation  of  quinonc,  C^H/\  (316),  which  is  readily 
reconverted  into  quinol  by  reduction.  The  reducing  effect  of 
quinol  is  employed  in  photography  for  the  development  of  nega- 
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tives.  With  ammonia  it  gives  a  red-brown  colouration,  due  to 
the  formation  of  complex  derivatives.  Like  its  isomers,  it  is 
readily  soluble  in  water. 

Trihydric  Phenols. 

X)H  1 
314.  Pyrogallol  (pyrogallic  acid),  CgHj^OH  2,  is  obtained  by 

\0H  3 

heating  gallic  acid  (346),  COj  being  split  off: 

C«H,(0H)3C00H  =  C^HjCOH),  -f  CO,. 

Oallic  acid  Pyrogallol 

Pyrogallol  forms  crystals  melting  at  132**,  and  is  readily  soluble 
in  water.  It  is  a  strong  reducing-agent  in  alkaline  solution;  for 
example,  it  rapidly  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  with  for- 
mation of  a  brown  colouration.  For  this  reason  it  is  employed  in 
gas-analysis  to  remove  oxygen  from  mixtures.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
developer  in  photography. 

/OH  1 
Phloroglucinol  (symmetrical  trihydroxybenzene),  C,H,^OH  3, 

\0H  5 

is  formed  by  fusing  various  resins  with  caustic  potash.  It  is 
crj'staliine,  and  gives  a  deep-violet  colouration  with  ferric  cliloride. 
A  remarkable  synthesis  of  phloroglucinol  has  been  discovered  by 
B\EYER.  When  sodiomalonic  ester  (166)  is  heated,  three  mole- 
cules condense,  with  elimination  of  three  molecules  of  alcohol: 


CXDOCjHj— 


CjHjOICO 


C,H;o]CO_   y^ 
HiCNa 


H— CXDOC^ 


OCjHj 


COOC 


iHj 
CO 


COOCjHj— CNaCNa— COOG^ 
-  3G,H.0H  -f  OC      CO 

;i\a 


\ 


COOC^H, 
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On  acidifying  this  condensation-product,  the  sodium  atoms  are 
replaced  by  hydrogen,  with  formation  of  phloroglucinoltricarboxylic 
ester.  When  this  substance  is  fused  with  caustic  potash,  the 
ethyl-carboxyl-groups  ( — COOC2H5)  are  abstracted,  and  replaced 
by  hydrogen,  phloroglucinol  resulting. 

Phloroglucinol  should  therefore  have  the  constitution 

CO 

H,o    on, 

I      I     ; 

OC     CO 

\/ 

CH, 

in  other  words,  it  is  a  hexamethylene  in  which  three  of  the  methylene 
groups,  =CIT,,  have  been  replaced  by  carbonyl,  =C0;  it  must,  there- 
fore, be  called  triketohexamethylene.  It  has  been  proved  that  phloro- 
glucinol does  behave  as  though  it  had  this  constitution;  thus,  with 
three  molecules  of  hydrozylamine  it  yields  a  trioxime.  On  the  other 
band,  phloroglucinol  has  the  character  of  a  phenol;  for  example,  it 
yields  a  triacetate  with  acetyl  chloride.  It  exists,  therefore,  in  two 
tautomeric  forms,  as  a  hexamethylene  derivative  and  as  trihydroxy- 
benzene: 


This  is  a  remarkable  example  of  the  alteration  of  the  positions  of  the 
atoms  (the  hydrogen  of  the  OH-groups)  in  the  molecule,  resulting  in 
the  conversion  of  a  benzene  derivative  into  a  derivative  of  hexa- 
methylene. 

Higher  Phenols. 

815-  The  chief  of  these  is  hexahydroxyhenzene^  Q^(OE\,  whose 
potassium  derivative,  potassium  carbonyi,  C«(OK)e,  is  formed  in  the 
preparation  of  potassium,  and  develops  an  explosive  character  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ('*  Inorganic  Chemistry,^'  227).  It  can  be  obtained 
by  heating  potassium  ia  a  current  of  carbon  monoxide,  a  direct  syn- 
thesis of  a  derivative  of  benzene.  Distillation  with  zinc-dust  converts 
hexahydroxybenzene  into  benzene.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
and  undergoes  oxidation  very  readily. 
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iv.  QimroHEs. 

316.  The  quinones  are  substances  derived  by  the  elimination 

of  two  hydroxyl-hydrogen  atoms  from  aromatic  dihydroxy-deriva- 

tives: 

C,H,(OH),  -  2H  =  CeHA. 

Dihydroxybenzene  Quinone 

The  simplest  quinone  is  hemoquirumey  CcH^Oj,  and  is  generally 
called  quinone.    It  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  many  p-deriva- 

tives  of  benzene,  such  as  p-aminop>ienol  ^t^A<rivi  4»  sulphanilic 
acid,  CcH4<gQ  U  ^,  and  p-phenolsulphonic  acid,  C«H4<gQ  „    ., 

and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  aniline  with  chromic  acid — the  ordinary 
method  of  preparation.  It  is  also  formed  by  the  oxidation  of 
quinol  (313),  though  the  latter  is  usually  prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  quinone.  The  two  other  dihydroxybenzenes,  (m-  and 
0-)  do  not  >neld  quinones  on  oxidation.  This  property  is  possessed 
only  by  p-dihydroxy-derivatives  of  benzene  and  its  substitution- 
products,  and  by  higher  phenols  containing  OH-groups  in  the  para" 
position. 

The  quinones  have  usually  a  yellow  colour,  and  a  peculiar,  pun- 
gent odour;  they  volatilize  with  steam  with  partial  decomposition, 
and  have  oxidizing  properties.    The  constitution  of  benzoquinone 

is  best  expressed  by 

CO 

/\ 
HC        CH 


HC        CH 

\/ 
CO 

Such  a  formula  requires  that  benzoquinone  should  be  a  diketone, 

and  contain  two  double  bonds;  its  properties  show  that  it  does  both. 

Its  ketonic  character  is  inferred  from  its  yielding  vnih.  hydroxyl- 

amine  first  a  quinone  monoxime,  and  then  a  quinone  dioxime: 


C=NOH 

C'NOH 

/\ 

/\ 

HC       CH 

HC      CH 

and 

HC       CH 

HC       CH 

CO 

C=NOH 
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The  presence  of  double  bonds  is  proved  by  its  power  of  forming 
addition-products;  benzoquinone  in  chloroform  solution  can  take 
up  four  atoms  of  bromine.  According  to  this  constitution,  benzo- 
quinone is  not  a  true  benzene  derivative,  but  the  p-diketone  of 
a  dihydrobenzene: 

/\ 
HC       CH 

Hi'       ^H 

\y 

CH, 
The  formation  of  benzoquinone  from  quinol  is  another  example 
of  the  conversion  of  centric  bonds  into  double  bonds  when  two  of 
the  former  disappear  (270)  : 

"  C=0 

HC<^TNcH  HC/\!H 

-      !l      II 

Ha      .CH       ' 

OH  C=0 

Some  apparcfnt  exceptions  to  Haber's  scheme  (292)  for  the 
electro-reduction  of  nitro-compounds  may  be  mentioned  here,  be* 
cause  they  are  explained  by  assuming  that  quinone  derivatives  are 
formed  as  intermediate  products.  These  exceptions  have  been 
observed  in  the  reduction  of  higher-substituted  nitrobenzene  deriv- 
atives in  alcoholic-alkaline  solution.  According  to  the  scheme,  azo- 
derivatives  should  be  the  chief  products  under  these  conditions, 
whereas  it  is  found  that  in  some  instances  amines  are  principally 
produced.  Thus,  the  main  product  obtained  from  p-nitraniline  is 
p-phenylenediamine,  while  under  the  same  conditions  m-nitraniline 
in  a  normal  manner  yields  m-diaminoazohenzene.  This  difference, 
however,  is  readily  explained  by  the  fact  that  p-nitraniline  gives 
rise  to  quinone  derivatives,  whereas  m-nitraniline  does  not;  on 
reduction  of  p-nitraniline  to  the  corresponding  hydroxylamine,  the 
latter  readily  splits  off  one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  quinone 
di-imide : 

NH,  •  CH,  •  NO,  -^  NH,  •  C,H,  •  NHOH  -^  NH :  CeH, :  NH; 

t>-\itraniliDe   *    p-AmlnophenylhydroxyUunlna      Quinooe  di-imide 

and  the  latter  is  readily  reduced  to  p-phenylenediamine: 

NH:C«H,:NH  +  2H  -  H^N-C.H/NH,. 

p-Plieoy  leii«fdianiiDe 
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m-Nitraniline  is  unable  to  form  a  quinone  derivative,  and  is,  there- 
fore, reduced  normally  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 

<^«"^  <  N^-^'^*  <  NlL^" + C'^*  <  NH, "  C,H,N-NC.H, + H,0. 

m-NitraniliDe  NH  VH 

Tetrachloroquinonej  or  chloranil,  C^Clfi^^  is  obtained  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  quinone,  and  also  by  the  oxidation  of  man^  organic 
substances  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate.  It  forms 
yellow,  glistening  leaves,  and  is  an  oxidizing-agent. 

317.  Pentamethylene  yields  remarkable  quinones,  obtained  by  the 
oxidation  of  hexahydroxy benzene  in  alkaline  solution.  Among  them 
is  croconic  acidy  Cfifi^,  which  has  an  intense  yellow  colour,  and  is 
converted  by  weak  reducing-agents  into  a  colourless  substance,  from 
which  croconic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  oxidation.  On  oxidation, 
croconic  acid  is  transformed  into  leuconic  acid,  Cfi^  +  4H,0.  This 
compound  has  the  constitution 

GO-GO 

OG  /      \gO  +  4H,0, 

since  it  yields  a  pentoxime  of  the  formula  (G:  NOH)(. 

v.   POLTNITEO-DSBIVATITES. 

318.  m-Diniircbenzene  is  obtained  by  the  nitration  of  benzene 
with  a  mixture  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  fuming  nitric 
acid;  it  forms  colourless  needles  melting  at  90°.  On  reduction,  it 
yields  m-phenylenediaminef  and  is  on  this  account  employed  in  the 
preparation  of  aniline  dyes;  it  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  since  it  can  be  exploded  by  mercury  fulminate.  In 
addition  to  the  m-compound,  small  quantities  of  o-^liniirobenzene, 
and  traces  of  the  j^-derivative  are  formed.  On  stronger  nitration, 
effected  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  fuming  sulphuric  acids  at  140**, 
m-dinitrobenzene  is  converted  into  symmetrical  trinilrobemene 
(1:3:5),  which  melts  at  121°. 

The  hydrogen  atoms  and  nitro-groups  in  the  polynitrobenzenes 
are  much  more  readily  replaced  than  those  in  mononitrobenzene. 
Thus,  m-dinitrobenzene  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  diniirophenol,  ' 
and  trinitrobenzene  into  picric  acid,  or  trinitrophenol : 

NO,  NO,  NO,  NO, 

/~N  ->  <f~/OH;      N0,/~^  ->  N0,/~\0IL 

1^,  JNO,  JJO,  NO, 
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By  the  action  of  sodium  ethcxide  and  methoxide  respectively, 
one  of  the  nitro-groups  in  o-  and  p-dinitrobenzene  can  be  quanti* 
tatively  replaced  by  OC2H5  and  OCHj: 

C«H,<^g»  -f  NaOCH,  =  C,H,<g^^«  +  NaNO,. 

It  is  remarkable  that  this  substitution  does  not  take  place  with 
m-dinitrobenzene. 

When  boiled  with  caustic  soda,  o-dinitrobenzene  jrields  nUro* 
phenol,  and  when  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  nitranUine : 


/•NOjl-f  NaOH  >0H 

C«H  / =  NaNO,  -f  C,h/ 

\N0,  2  \ 


'2 


NO, 
C.H.<So:2''''^'^  =  C.H,<N5  +  HNO,. 

Trinitrobutylxylenej  containing  a  tertiary  butyl-group,  has  an 
odour  resembling  musk.  It  is  sold  under  the  name  **  artificial 
musk/* 

VI.  POLTAMINO-GOMFOUKDB  AHD   THSIB  DEBIVATIVES. 

319.  These  are  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  polynitro-deriva- 
tives.     m-Phenylenedmmine,  ^9^4<^Jll    q»  is  got  from  benzene  by 

nitration  and  subsequent  reduction. 

The  p-derivative  can  be  prepared  by  the  reduction  of  amino- 
azobenzene  (304)  \\ith  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  aniline  and 
lhp?ienylenediamine  being  formed : 

C^HgN:  N-C,H,NH,  =  C^H^NH,  -f  H^NC^H/NH, . 

Orf Ao-diamino-compounds  react  readily  with  1 : 2-diketones, 
yielding  qainoxalines : 


/XNlH^  d 


C— R  /\N=C— R 


\/N  H,  0|C— R^         \/N=C— R' 


like  the  polyhydric  phenols,  the  polyamino-compounds  are  very 
readily  oxidized.  They  are  colourless,  but  many  of  them  are  turned 
brown  by  oxidation  in  the  air. 
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Azo-dyes. 

320.  The  azo-derivativcs  of  the  polyami no-compounds  are 
known  as  azo-dyes;  they  are  of  great  technical  importance,  being 
extensively  employed  in  dyeing  wool,  silk,  and  cotton.  They  are 
azobenzenes  in  which  hydrogen  atoms  have  been  replaced  by  amido- 
groups.  These  are  not  the  only  dyes;  derivatives  of  azobenzene 
in  which  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl  or  by  the  sulpho-group 
can  likewise  be  employed  in  dyeing.  Some  of  these  will  also  be 
described  here. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  state  certain  facts  regarding  dyes  in 
general.  It  has  been  proved  by  experience  that  it  is  not  by  any 
means  every  colouring-matter  which  can  dye  the  substances 
named  above;  that  is,  colour  them  so  that  the  dye  cannot  subse- 
quently be  removed  by  rubbing,  or  washing  with  water  or  soap.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  make  a  distinction  between  coloured  sub- 
stances and  dyes;  for  example,  azobenzene  has  a  deep  yellowish- 
red  colour,  but  is  not  a  dye.  The  introduction  of  an  amido- 
group,  however,  converts  it  into  aminoazobenzene^  which  is  a  dye. 
Witt  has  put  fonvard  the  theory  that  the  colouring-power  of  a 
compound  depends  upon  two  factors.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
presence  of  certain  groups,  w^hich  he  calls  chromophores,  among 
which  are  the  azo-group,  — N=:N — ,  the  nitro-group,  and  others. 
Substances  containing  a  chromophore-group,  along  with  NH^,  OH, 
SOsH,  or  in  general  a  group  which  imparts  to  them  an  acidic  or 
basic  character,  are  dyes;  this  is  illustrated  by  amiuoazobenzene. 
Another  example  is  nitrobenzene,  w^hich  has  a  pale-yellow  colour, 
and  contains  the  chromophore  nitro-group,  but  is  not  a  dye;  on  the 
other  hand,  p-nitraniline  and  p-nitrophenol  are  dyes. 

821.  In  many  c«iscs  it  is  sufficient  to  immerse  the  silk,  wool,  or  cot- 
ton to  be  dyed  in  a  solution  of  the  dye.  Since  it  was  dissolved  at  first, 
but  cannot  be  removed  by  washing  the  fabric  after  it  has  been  dyed,  the 
dye  must  have  undergone  a  change.  It  is  assumed  that  it  unites  with 
the  constituents  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  to  form  a  compound, 
a  kind  of  salt,  since  dyes  always  have  a  basic  or  acidic  character.  A 
proof  of  this  will  be  given  for  rosaniline  (867). 

In  other  cases  the  fabric  does  not  take  up  the  dye  when  immersed 
in  its  solution  ;  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  dyes  which  be- 
come directly  fixed  on  animal  fabrics,  such  as  silk  and  wool,  do  not 
dye  vejretablu  fabrics,  like  cotton,  unless  the  material  to  be  dyed  has 
undergone  a  special  process,  called  nwrdauting  ;  that  is,  a  substance 
must  bo  deposited  in  the  fabric  to^  the  dye,  since  the  latter  will  not 
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unite  with  the  fibres  themselves.  Snch  substances  arc  called  mordants; 
they  are  usually  salts  of  weak  bases,  or  acids  ;  such  are  aluminiuiu 
acetate,  ferric  salts,  compounds  of  tin  (**  pink  salt/'  SnCl^,  2NH4CI). 
The  woven  material  is  thoroughly  soaked  in  a  solution  of  one  ot  these 
salts,  and  then  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  steam  at  a 
suitable  temperature.  The  salt  undergoes  hydrolytic  decomposition, 
and  the  base  or  acid,  for  example  aluminium  hydroxide,  or  stannic 
acid,  is  deposited  in  a  fine  state  of  division  in  the  fabric.  The  dye 
unites  with  this  base  or  acid,  forming  an  insoluble  compound  which 
is  not  removed  by  washing. 

322.  Azo-dyes  are  obtained  by  treating  diazonium  chlorides 
with  aromatic  amines  or  with  phenols: 

C^Hs'  NJCiTHi<^^y(CH3)2  =  C«H5N:N-C,H,-N(CH,)j  +  HCl, 

Diazonium  chloride      bimetliylaniline  Dimethylamiuoaxobenzeue 


CeHj-  Nj|Cl  + H|/     NdH  =  CeHj-  N :  N  •  C,H,-  OH  +  HCl, 

\_/  Hydroxyazobenaeoe 


Hydroxyazobenaei 

when  basic  and  acidic  dyes  are  respectively  produced.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  304  that  the  combination  of  a  diazonium  chloride  and  an 
aromatic  amine  sometimes  yields  the  diazoamino-compound  as  an 
intermediate  product,  which  can  be  converted  into  the  aminoazo- 
derivative  by  wanning  with  the  amine  hydrochloride.  In  this 
formation  of  aminoazo-compounds  and  hydroxyazo-compounds, 
the  para-H-atom  always  reacts  with  the  diazonium  chloride;  when 
this  atom  is  replaced  by  a  substituent,  the  formation  of  dye  either 
does  not  take  place  or  is  very  incomplete. 

823.  In  preparing  hydroxyazo-dyes,  the  solution  of  the  diazonium 
chloride  is  kept  cool  with  ice,  and  is  slowly  added  to  the  alkaline  soXm- 
tion  of  the  phenol  or  its  sulphonic  acid  ;  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  re- 
action-mixture slightly  alkaline,  since  otherwise  the  hydrochloric  acid 
liberated  would  hinder  the  formation  of  the  dye.  After  the  solutions 
have  been  mixed,  the  dye  is  **  salted  out "  by  the  addition  of  common 
salt,  which  precipitates  it  in  flocculent  masses.  It  is  freed  from  water 
by  means  of  filter-presses,  and  put  on  the  market  either  in  the  dry 
state  or  as  a  paste. 

Aminoazo-dyes  are  prepared  by  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
diazonium  chloride  with  that  of  the  aromatic  amine  salt,  the  colouring- 
matter  being  subsequently  salted  out.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to 
employ  an  alcoholic  solution. 

The  simplest  azo-dyes  are  yellow;  on  the  introduction  of  alkyl-gK 
or  phenyl-groups,  and  in  general  on  increase  of  molecular 
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their  colour  changes  through  orange  and  red  to  violet  and  blue.  They 
are  crystalline,  and  most  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water  and  soluble 
in  alcohol.  Instead  of  the  azo-dycs  themselves,  it  is  often  better 
to  employ  their  sulphonic  acids,  obtainable  from  them  by  the  usual 
method— treatment  with  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

324.  A  short  description  of  some  of  these  dyes  may  be  given  here. 
Aniline-yellow  is  a  salt  of  aminoazobenzene;  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  its  place  having  been  taken  by  other  yellow  dyes. 

NH 

Chryso'idine  or  diaminoazobenzene,  CeH5*N:N*CeHg<T^rT',  is 

obtained  from  benzenediazonium  chloride  and  m-phenylenediamine. 
It  yields  a  hydrochloride,  crystallizing  in  needles  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  fairly  soluble  in  water;  this  salt  dyes  wool  and  silk  directly,  and 
cotton  which  has  been  mordanted. 

Bismarck-brown,    NH,  •  C^H^  *  N :  N '  C^jHj  <  ^^,     (triaminoazo- 

benzene),  is  manufactured  by  diazotizing  one  of  the  NH,-group8 
in  m-phenylenediamine,  and  treating  the  product  thus  obtained 
with  a  second  molecule  of  this  base: 


/~\n,|C1J-J^/~\nH,  -   HC1  +  /~Nn:N<^^~^ 


NH,  NH,  NH,  NH, 


Even  a  very  dilute  solution  of  nitrons  acid  gives  a  brown  oolonra- 
tion  with  m-phenylenediamine,  due  to  the  formation  of  Bismarck- 
brown  or  related  substances  ;  this  reaction  furnishes  a  very  delicate 
test  for  nitrous  acid,  and  is  employed  in  water-analysis. 

Helianihiney  or  dimethylaminoazobenzenesulphonic  acid,  is  pre- 
pared by  the  interaction  of  benzenediazonium  sulphonic  acid  and 
dimethylaniline  hydrochloride  in  aqueous  solution: 


•    HO,S  •  CeH,-  N,|OH  +  H|C,H,  •  N(CH,),  - 

=  H,0  +  HO,SC«H,-N:NC«H,-N(GH,),. 

It  is  not  often  used  as  a  dye,  but  its  sodium  salt,  which  has  a  yellow 
colour,  and  is  turned  red  by  acids,  is  employed  as  an  indicator  in 
volumetric  analysis  imder  the  name  methyl-orange. 

OH 
Rcsorcin-yclloxv,   H03S'C«H/N:N*C,H3<qtt,    (dihydroxyazo- 

benzcnesulphonic  acid),  is  obtained  from  resorcinol  (313)  and 
benzenediazonium  sulphonic  acid. 


PHTHALIC  ACID.  4^9 

The  diazo-dyes  are  split  up  into  amino-eompounds  by  energetic 
reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Thus,  aminoazobenzene 
yields  aniline  and  p-phenylenediamine : 

CeH -N=N-C«H/NH,  -.  C^H.-NH,  +  C,H,<{5JJ^^  \. 

This  decomposition  on  reduction  affords  a  means  of  determining 
the  constitution  of  these  dyes,  and  indicates  the  methods  by  which 
they  are  obtained.  For  example,  Bismarck-brown  is  converted  by 
reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  a  mixture  of  equi- 
molecular  amounts  of  diaminobenzcne  and  triaminobenzene.  Since 
the  molecule  splits  up  at  the  double  bond  of  the  azo-group,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  constitution  of  this  compound  is 

NH,  •  C,H^N :  JN-CeH,  <  ^, 

This  also  indicates  that  the  dye  can  be  obtained  by  diazotizing  a 
molecule  of  diaminobenzcne,  and  treating  the  product  with  a 
second  molecule  of  diaminobenzene,  in  accordance  with  the  equation 
on  page  418. 

YII.  POLTBABIC  ACIDB  AHD   THEIB  DERIYATIVEB. 

DIBASIC  ACIDS. 

325.  The  dibasic  acids  are  the  most  important  members  of  the 
series  of  aromatic  poly  basic  acids;  they  are  called  phthalic  acids, 
a  name  derived  from  napA/AaZene,  from  which  one  of  them  can  be 
obtained.  Three  isomers  are  possible,  and  all  of  them  are  known. 
Like  all  polybasic  acids,  they  yield  neutral  and  acid  esters  and  salts, 
acid  amides,  amino-acids,  etc.  On  distillation  with  lime,  they  are 
converted  into  benzene. 

Phthalic  Acid. 

Phthalic  acid  is  the  or/Ao-dicarboxylic  acid  of  benzene,  and  has 

POOH  1 
the  formula,  CflH4<pQQTT  o-     I^  ^^  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 

aromatic  hydrocarbons  with  two  side-chains  in  the  or/ Ao-posit ion, 
or  their  derivatives  with  substituents  in  the  side-chains.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  chromic  acid  cannot  be  employed  in  this 
oxidation,  since  it  splits  uj)  orMo-derivatives  completely  into  COj 
and  HjG.  Phthalic  acid  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  artificial 
indigo  (399),  and  is  manufactured  by  oxidizing  naphthalene  (370), 
C|oHg,  by  heating  it  with  very  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 

Phthalic  acid  is  cr}'stalline,  and  readily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
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alcohol,  and  ether;  it  has  no  definite  melting-point,  since  on  heat- 
ing it  splits  off  water,  yielding  phthalic  anhydride,  which  sublimes 
in  beautiful,  long  needles: 

;o|OH-«'^-lJcg^' 

Phthuliu  auhydride 

326.  If  they  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  the  reaction  form- 
ing acid  chlorides,  phosphorus  pentachloride   and   phthalic   acid 

would  react  to  produce  a  chloride  of  the  constitution  C«H4<pu^j. 

That  they  do  not,  and  that  phthalyl  chloride  has  the  structure 

XCl, 

c,hZ  >o, 

can  be  proved  in  various  ways.  When  aluminium  chloride  reacts 
with  phthalyl  chloride  in  presence  of  benzene,  there  results  a  com- 
pound with  the  formula 

CJi,<     >0      , 

called  phihalophenoney  whose  constitution  follows  from  its  formation 
by  the  elimination  of  water  from  triphenylcarbinolcarboxylic  acid: 


H 

COjOH 


-H,0  =  C,H/    >0 


TriphenylcarbinoU  Phthalophenone 

carboxylic  acid 

Another  proof  of  the  constitution  indicated  above  for  phthalyl 
chloride  is  the  fact  that  reducing-agents,  such  as  sodium  amalgam 
and  water,  or  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  cause  the  replacement  of 
its  halogen  atoms  by  hydrogen,  with  formation  of  phthalide.    This 

substance  has  the  constitution  C^<^     >0,  since  on  treatment 

with  caustic  soda,  it  yields  hydroxymclhylbemo'ic  acid  : 

C,h/    >0  +     "  =  C.H  / 

N:o       ^"-  \cooH 
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CHO 
Tftis  proves  it  to  be  a  lactone,  and  not  a  dialdchyde,  CeH^  <  rjxjQ.  as 

would  be  expected  if  the  formula  of  phthalyl  chloride  were 
p^    .COCl 

327.  The  oxygen  of  the  carbonyl-group  in  phthalic  anhydride 
can  also  take  part  in  other  reactions;  thus,  when  this  substance  is 
heated  with  phenols  and  sulphuric  acid,  phthale'ins  arc  formed: 

y-c  o  +  5  p^S^oH  yC^lnm 

C.H/       I  ^^pCn*oT^=  H,0  +  CeH  /     >0 

Phthalic  a«hydride  Phenolphthalein 

Phenolphthale'in,  the  simplest  member  of  the  phthalein  series, 
is  a  yellow  powder;  on  account  of  its  phenolic  character  it  dissolves 
in  alkaline  solutions,  with  formation  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  is  a 
sensitive  indicator  for  alkaUmetry. 

Resorcinolphthcde'in  or  ftuorescein  is  characterized  by  the  display 
of  an  intense  yellowish-green  fluorescence  in  alkaline  solution.  It 
owes  its  name  to  this  property,  which  affords  a  delicate  tost  for 
phthalic  anhydride,  phthalic  acid,  and  resorcinol,  since  fluorescence 
is  exhibited  by  mere  traces  of  fluorescein.  It  is  prepared  by  heating 
together  resorcinol  and  phthalic  anhydride  at  210°,  in  presence  of 
zinc  chloride  as  a  dehydrating-agent.  On  treatment  with  bromine, 
fluorescein  yields  tctrabromofluorescein,  whose  potassium  deriva- 
tive, CjoHeBr^OjKj,  i*"  the  beautiful  dye,  eosin. 

The  constitutior  of  the  phthaleins  is  inferred  from  their  being 
convertible  into  derivatives  of  triphenylmethane  (366). 

;o 

328.  Phthalimidef  C^}i^(^    >NH,  is  of  importance  on  account  of 

:o 

its  application  by  Gabriel  to  the  synthesis  of  primary  amines  with 
substituted  alkyl-groups.  It  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  ammonia 
over  heated  phthalic  anhydride.  The  imido-hydrogen  is  replace- 
able by  metals;  thus,  the  potassium  compound  is  precipitated  by 
the  action  of  caustic  potash  upon  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  imide. 
When  potassium  phthalimide  is  treated  with  an  alkyl  halide,  the 
metal  is  replaced  by  alkyl;  on  heating  with  acids  or  alkalis,  a 
primary  amine,  free  from  secondary  and  tertiary  amines,  is  split 
off: 
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/CO    /CO 

C^,<   > N|K  +  Br •  |C,H^,,  ->  C,h/  >N -CnH^^.. 

Potassium  phthalimide 


Variously  substituted  alkyl  halides  can  be  employed  in  this 
reaction;  thus,  from  ethylene  bromide,  CHjBr'CHjBr,  is  obtained 
bromoethylamine,  NHj'CHjCHjBr ;  from  ethylenebromhydrin, 
CHjBrCHjOH,  hydroxyethylamine,  NH^-CHaCHaOH;  etc. 

Another  example  is  Emil  Fischer's  synthesis  of  ornithine  (200). 
Potassium  phthalimide  is  brought  into  contact  with  trimethylene 
bromide: 


CO 


®cH4<^>N|K4-  Br|CH,»CH,»CH^r-» 
->  CeH,<^^>NCH/CH,CH2Br. 

The  compound  obtained  is  treated  with  ethylsodiomalonate,  and 

yields  CeH,  <  ^  >  N  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  CH(COOC,H,)„  whose  tertiary 

hydrogen  atom  can  be  substituted  by  bromine.  Saponification 
and  splitting  off  of  CO,  give 

CeH,<^>NCHjCHa-CHjCHBrCOOH. 

By  heating  with  aqueous  ammonia,  Br  is  then  replaced  by  NH,. 
Subsequent  heating  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  yields 
ornithine: 

eeH,<^>NCH,CH2-CH,CH(NH,)-C00H  = 
H-20HH 

=  CeH,<SSnS  +  H,N-CH,CH,CH,-CH(NH,)-eOOH. 

These  examples  make  it  evident  that  this  method  can  be  ap- 
plied to  the  preparation  of  the  most  variously  substituted  primary 
amines. 
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829.   HoooEWERFF  and  van  Dorp  found  that  ammonia  reacts  with 

ON 

phthalyl    chloride,   yielding  o^yafwbemolo   acid,  ^fi^^QQQ^  1   it 

most  be  assamed  that  an  iso-imide  of  phthalic  acid  is  formed  as  an 
intermediate  product : 

.ecu  vC=NH  yCN 

C«hZ  >  0  ->  CeH,<;  >  O         ->  CeH,< 


CO  ^CO  XJOOH 

Phthalvl  Iso-imide  o-CyanobeDzoIc 

chloride  acid 


Although  they  have  not  been  able  to  isolate  the  iso-imide  itself,  they 
have  prepared  a  number  of  derivatives  in  which  the  imido-hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  hydrocarbon-residues. 


Isophthalic  and  Terephthalic  Acids,  CeH4(C00H),  (1:8)  and  (1:4). 

880.  IsophthcUic  acid  can  be  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  com- 
pounds with  two  side-chains  in  the  meto-position,  and  also  by  the 
oxidation  of  resin  (colophonium)  with  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  water,  and  jdoes  not  yield  an  anhydride. 

Terephthalic  acid  can  be  prepared  by  several  methods;  for  example, 
by  the  oxidation  of  turpentine.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  does  not  melt  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  but  at  high 
temperatures  sublimes  without  decomposition.  Like  the  iso-acid,  it 
does  not  form  an  anhydride. 

HIGHER    POLYBASIC  ACIDS. 

881.  Tricarboxylic,  tetracarboxylic,  pentacarboxylic,  and  hexa- 
carboxylic  acids  are  known.  The  most  remarkable  is  the  last,  mellitic 
acid,  on  account  of  its  presence  in  the  mineral  honey-stone,  found  in 
brown-coal  seams.  Honey-stone  is  the  aluminum  salt  of  mellitic  acid, 
and  has  the  formula  CijO„Al,  +  18H,0;  it  forms  yellow  quadratic 
octahedra.  Mellitic  acid  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  wood-charcoal 
with  an  alkaline  solution  of  potassium  permanganate  (16).  It  crystal- 
lizes in  fine  needles,  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  On 
heating,  it  loses  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  and  two  molecules  of 
water,  with  formation  oi  pyromellitic  anhydride, 

^„  /C0^^2 
C6Ha<C0.^^4' 
\C0-^^5 

% 

which  takes  up  water,  and  yields pyromdiitic  acid,  CjTI,(C00H)4. 


DEBIVATIVES   CONTAXHIHG    TWO  OB  HOBE  D] 

8VBSTITVENT8. 


L  SULPHO-DEBIYATIYZS. 

Halogen  Solphonio  Acids. 

332.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  three  bromobemene'' 

OH  1 

sulphonic  acids,  all  of  which  yield  resorcinol,  CeH4<  qtj  o,  on  fusion 

with  caustic  potash.  This  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  cases  of 
substitution  in  which  the  substituting-group  occupies  a  different 
position  from  the  one  replaced  by  it.  Other  similar  examples  will 
be  referred  to  later  (336  and  352). 

Phenolsolphonic  Acids. 

3331  Ortho-phenolsulphonic  and  psiTSrphenolsidphonic  acids  are 
obtained  by  dissolving  phenol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid;  the 
m-acid  is  produced  when  m-benzenedisulphonic  acid  is  fused  with 
caustic  potash.  The  o-acid  is  characterized  by  being  readily  con- 
verted into  the  p-compound,  even  on  evaporation  of  its  aqueous 
solution.  Phenol  is  much  more  readily  sulphonated  than  benzene, 
its  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  being  transformed  into  the  two  above- 
mentioned  acids  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

o-Phenolsulphonic  acid  is  employed  as  ati  antiseptic  under  the 
name  '^aseptol/'  or  **80zolic  acid.*'  Di-iodo-p-pTienolstUphanie  acid 
is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose,  under  the  name  **8ozoiodol.*' 

p-Aminobenzetiesalphonic  Acid  or  Solphanilic  Acid. 

334.  Sulphanilic  add  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  fuming 

sulphuric  acid.     Like  its  isomers,  it  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold 

water.    The  basic  properties  of  aniline  are  greatly  weakened  by  the 

introduction  of  the  sulpho-group  into  the  ring,  for  sulphanilic  acid 

cannot  yield  salts  with  acids,  while  the  sulpho-group  reacts  with 

bases,  forming  salts.    The  formula  of  sul{)hanilic  acid  is  probably 

SO 
C«H4<  irTT*  >  ;  that  is,  it  is  an  inner  salt.    On  fusion  with  caustic 

434 


SULPHANIUC  AUD  AS'D  SACCHARIN.  4=5 

potash,  it  does  not  jrield  aminophenoL  as  might  be  expect^ni,  but 
aniline.  Oxidation  with  chromic  acid  converts  it  into  quinone.  On 
pouring  a  mixture  of  sodium  sulph&nilate  and  sodium  nitrite  in 
aqueous  solution  into  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  inner  salt  of  benzene- 
diazonium  svljihomc  acid  is  precipitated,  as  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water: 

c^«<&*.'nS=H,o-c^.<|5>. 

This  compound  is  of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  azo- 
dyes  such  as  hdiarUhine  (324). 

Snlphobenxoie  Aeids. 
335.  The  imido-derivative  of  o-sulphobenzoTc  acid, 

cji,<g;»>xH, 

known  as  saccharin,  is  about  three  hundred  times  as  sweet  as  sugar, 
and  on  this  account  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  substitute  for  it. 
Direct  sulphonation  of  benzoic  acid  yields  m-sidphobemolc  acid 
almost  exclusively,  so  that  saccharin  cannot  be  prepared  by  this 
means.  It  is  obtained  from  toluene,  which,  on  treatment  with 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  mixture  of  p-  and  f>-ioluenesulphonic  acids ^ 
the  former  being  the  chief  product.  Tlie  o-acid  is  converted  into 
its  sulphamide,  the  methyl-group  of  which  is  then  transformed  into 
carboxyl  by  oxidation  tilth  potassium  permanganate.  On  heating, 
this  oxidation-product  loses  one  molecule  of  water  very  readily, 
forming  saccharin: 

CACH.  ^.H.  <gJ»H  I  -  ^^*<CH,^^  ^ 

TohaefM       &-ToIuef>eiHjl|»b<4iic  kcid  o-Sulpluuukle 

o-Sulpbamtde  <#f  bcusulc  acid  Kaccluinii 

Saccharin  is  a  white,  ciystalline  powder,  soluble  \iith  difficulty 
in  cold  water,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  takes  up 
one  molecule  of  water,  yielding  the  sulphamide  of  o-sulphobenzoic 
add,  which  does  not  possess  a  sweet  taste. 

n.  BAIOOMM  DZBIYATIYES. 

Halog^en  Phenols. 

386.  OrihtxhloTophenoi  and  psLTt^hlarophenol  are  formed  by 
the  direct  chlorination  of  phenol,  and  also  by  reduction  of  the 
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halogen  nitro-benzenes  and  subsequent  diazotization  of  the  com- 
pounds formed.  .They  have  a  pungent  odour.  By  fusion  with 
caustic  potash,  the  halogen  can  be  replaced  by  hydroxyl,  although 
it  is  not  always  the  corresponding  hydroxyl-compound  which  is 
formed.  The  introduction  of  halogen  considerably  augments  the 
acidic  character  of  the  phenols:  thus,  trichlorophenol  decomposes 
carbonates.  It  was  mentioned  in  276  that  the  presence  of  hydroxyl 
in  the  ring  considerably  facilitates  the  substitution  of  the  hydrogen 
atoms  by  halogen.  Iodine,  however,  can  only  substitute  in  pres- 
ence of  an  oxidizing-agent,  to  remove  the  hydriodic  acid  formed ; 
since,  unless  this  were  oxidized,  it  would  take  away  the  iodine  atom 
from  iodophenol. 

Halogen  Benzoic  Acids. 

337.  The  m-compound  can  be  obtained  by  direct  chlorination 
of  benzoic  acid,  but  can  be  more  readily  prepared  by  diazotizing  the 
corresponding  amino-compound.  This  is  also  the  best  method  for 
the  preparation  of  the  or^Ao-halogen  and  para-halogen  benzoic  acids. 
Phosphorus  pentachloride  does  not  react  readily  with  the  hydroxy- 
benzoic  acids;  hence  the  halogen  benzoic  acids  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily prepared  by  its  aid. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  acidic  character  of  benzoic  acid  is 
strengthened  by  the  introduction  of  halogen;  the  dissociation  con- 
stant K  of  the  halogen  benzoic  acids  is  greater  than  that  of  benz- 
oic acid  itself.  For  benzoic  acid,  K  is  0  006,  for  o-chlorobenzoic 
acid  0  132,  for  m-chlorobenzoic  acid  0  0155,  for  p-chlorobenzoic 
acid  0*0093.  This  shows  that  the  chlorine  atom  in  the  or^^o-posi- 
tion  exercises  the  greatest  influence  and  that  in  the  para-position 
the  least,  while  for  the  m-compound  K  is  intermediate  in  value. 

Combinations  of  halogen  with  the  sulpho-group  are  referred  to  in 
332. 

in.  HYDB0XTL-DERIVATIVE8. 

Hitrosophenol. 

338.  This  compound  reacts  in  certain  respects  as  though  it  had 

the  constitution  ^t^A^r\Y{^  although  its  formation  from  quinone 

and  hydroxylamine  points  to  the  constitution  CgHi^Q       .    It  is 

formetl  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  upon  phenol,  or  of  caustic 
potash  upon  nitrosodimethylaniline : 


NJTROSOPHENOL  AND  NITROPHENOLS.  4^7 


C^.<g+HO|NO  _  o.H.<NO  ^  „_o, 

ON<^]]^|N(CH,),  4-  H|OH  =  HNCCH,)^  +  ON<^~\oH. 

Like  other  oximes,  nitrosophenol,  or  quinone  oxime,  unites  with 
bases.  It  is  a  colourless  compound,  crj'^stallizing  in  needles  which 
soon  turn  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  On  oxidation  and  reduction, 
it  behaves  as  though  it  were  nitrosophenol,  yielding  nitrophenol 
and  aminophenol  respectively. 

Hitrophenols. 

889.  The  increased  readiness  with  which  the  hydrogen  atoms  of 
the  nucleus  can  be  substituted  after  a  hydroxyl-group  has  been 
introduced  into  benzene  is  illustrated  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
phenols  towards  nitric  acid.  While  it  is  necessary  to  employ  con- 
centrated nitric  acid  in  order  to  obtain  nitrobenzene  from  benzene, 
phenol  is  converted  by  dilute  nitric  acid  at  low  temperatures  into 
ortto-nitrophenol  and  paro-nitrophenol.  These  two  isomers  can  be 
separated  by  distillation  with  steam,  with  which  only  the  ortho- 
compound  is  volatile.  Meisi-nitrophenol  can  be  prepared  from 
meto-nitraniline  by  the  diazo-reaction.  Or/Ao-nitraniline  and  para- 
nitraniline,  but  not  me/a-nitraniline,  yield  nitrophenols  directly  by 

fusion  with  potash: 

OH 

/\0H 


+  KOH-^I       I        and  |       |+  NH,. 

NO,  NO, 

This  shows  that  the  substituents  in  benzene  are  much  more  readily 
replaced  when  there  are  several  of  them  than  when  there  is 
only  one.  The  acidic  character  of  phenol  is  strengthened  in  the 
nitrophenols;  they  decompose  all  carbonates,  although  nitrophenol 
is  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  an  alkali-nitrophenoxide  by  carbon 
dioxide. 

340.  The  best-known  nitrophenol  derivative  is  picric  add,  or 
1:2:4: 6-trinitrophenol, 


'^OM  pan 


\5 S 
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This  substance  has  long  been  known,  and  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  concentrated  nitric  acid  upon  a  large  variety  of  substances,  such 
as  silk,  leather,  resins,  aniline,  indigo,  etc.  It  is  prepared  by  dis- 
solving phenol  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  carefully  adding 
small  quantities  of  this  solution  to  concentrated  nitric  acid  of  1*4 
sp.  gr.  An  energetic  reaction  takes  place,  after  which  the  reaction- 
mixture  is  warmed  for  some  time  on  a  water-bath;  on  cooling, 
picric  acid  crystallizes  out.  It  cannot  be  further  nitrated  ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
phenol.  This  explains  its  resulting  from  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  such 'heterogeneous  substances. 

Solid  picric  acid  has  only  a  ver>'  faint-yellow  colour  when  pure, 
but  its  aqueous  solution  is  deep-yellow.  It  is  a  strong  acid,  and, 
therefore,  undergoes  considerable  ionization  when  dissolved  in 
water,  the  yellow -colour  being  characteristic  of  the  anion,  since  the 
solution  of  this  acid  in  petroleum-ether,  in  which  no  ionization 
occurs,  is  colourless.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  not 
volatile  with  steam.     It  melts  at  122®. 

A  consideration  of  the  following  reactions  shows  that  picric  acid 
is  comparable  with  the  carboxylic  acids.  Phosphorus  penta- 
chloride  replaces  the  hydroxyl-group  by  chlorine,  with  formation 

of  picryl  chloride, ""     \      L    '*  which  has  the  character  of  an 

NO, 
acid  chloride.    Thus,  it  is  decomposed  by  hot  water  into  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  picric  acid,  and  with  ammonia  yields  picramide 

CgHjx'fr  '^'  -  *    *   .    Silver  picrate   and  methyl  iodide  yield   the 

methyl  ether;  this  has  the  properties  of  an  ester,  being  saponified 
by  boiling  with  concentrated  caustic  alkalis,  and  yielding  picramide 
on  treatment  with  ammonia.  These  facts  afford  further  evidence 
of  the  remarkable  increase  in  the  reactivity  of  the  hydroxyl-group, 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  three  nitro-groups. 

Picric  acid  yields  well-defined  crystalline  salts,  of  a  yellow  or  red 
colour,  which  are  explosive.  The  potassium  salt  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  water,  and  the  ammonium  salt  explodes  by  percussion, 
although  the  acid  itself  does  not. 

Picric  acid  yields  molecular  compounds  with  many  aromatic 
hydrocarbons;  for  example,  with  naphthalene  a  compound  of  the 
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formula  CioH8*C«Hj(N02)t*OH.  These  crystallize  well,  and  are 
sometimes  employed  with  advantage  in  the  separation  of  hydro- 
carbons, or  in  their  identification  by  means  of  the  melting-points 
of  these  compounds.  Picric  acid  is  readily  eliminated  from  them 
by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

Picric  acid  can  be  tested  for  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potas- 
sium cyanide,  which  yields  a  red  colouration  due  to  the  formation 
of  isopurpuric  acid. 

Picric  acid  is  employed  as  an  explosive,  usually  in  the  form  of  its 
ammonium  salt,  which  leaves  no  residue  on  explosion,  and  is  a  con- 
stituent of  '*  lyddite."  It  is  also  used  as  a  dye,  imparting  a  yellow 
colour  to  wool  and  silk. 

Styphnic  acid,  ^9^(^jq\  t  is  a  type  of  a  nitrated  dihydroxy- 

benzene,  and  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  cold  nitric  acid  upon 
resorcinol,  as  well  as  from  certain  gum-i^ins  by  the  same  means. 
The  conversion  of  m-nitrophenol  into  styphnic  acid  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  is  a  remarkable  reaction,  the  formation  of  a  hydroxyl- 
group  taking  place  simultaneously  with  the  nitration. 

Aminophenols. 

841.  Aminophenols  are  formed  by  the  reduction  of  nitrophenols. 
The  acidic  character  in  these  compounds  is  so  weakened  that  they 
do  not  combine  with  bases;  on  the  other  hand,  they  yield  salts  with 
acids.  In  the  free  state  the  aminophenols  are  colourless  solids, 
crystallizing  in  leaflets,  and  readily  turned  brown  by  atmospheric 
oxidation  with  formation  of  a  resin.  Their  hydrochlorides  are 
more  stable. 

o-Aminophenol  yields  compounds  by  the  substitution  of  acid- 
residues  in  the  amido-group;  these  at  once  split  off  water.  They 
are  called  anhydro-bases : 


» 


^lo 


•CH, 


V-CH,. 


Acetyl-Uerivative  EtbenylamlnopbeDol, 

Aiihydro  bane 


On  treatment  with  acids,  amiriDphenol  and  acetic  acid  are  regen- 
erated. 
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p-Aminophenol  is  obtained  by  the  electro-reduction  of  nitro- 
benzene in  acid  solution  (292). 

The  alkaline  solution  of  p-aminophenol  rapidly  acquires  a  dark 
colour  unless  sodium  sulphite  is  present.  This  solution  is  sold  under 
the  nnme  ''  rhodinal/^  and  is  used  as  a  photographic  developer. 

LuMiERE  has  discovered  certain  general  conditions  which  aromatic 
compounds  must  fulfil  to  be  available  as  photographic  developers. 
They  must  either  contain  some  hydroxyl-gronps  or  amido-groups,  or 
at  least  one  of  each.  In  order  that  the  developing  action  may  not  be 
interfered  with  when  substituents  are  present  in  the  amido-group  and 
in  the  hydro xyl-gronp,  not  less  than  two  such  unsubstituted  groups 
must  be  present  in  the  molecule. 

A  derivative  of  p-aminophenol  used  in  medicine  is  phenacetin  or 

OC  H 
acetylphenetidine,   ^t^iK^^^^Q^   ^1*®    acetamino-derivative   of 

phenetole,  C^HjOCjHj. 

Salts  of  l:2:4-diaminophenol  are  employed  as  photographic  de- 
velopers under  the  name  ''amidol.** 

Honohydroxy-aoids. 

842.  The    most    important    of    the    monohydroxy-acids    is 

OH        1 
o-hydroxybenzoic    acid,    or    salicylic    acidy    ^t^i'^^cOOlJ  2*     ^^ 

derives  its  name  from  salicin,  a  glucoside  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of 
the  willow  (salix) ;  on  hydrolysis,  this  substance  splits  up  into 
saligenin  and  glucose : 

Ci3H,,0,  +  H,0  =  C,HA  +  C.H,,0.. 

Salicin  Saligenin  Glucose 

Saligenin  is  the  alcohol  corresponding  to  salicylic  acid,  into  which 
it  is  converted  by  oxidation : 

P  TT  ^  OH        _.£^jj^  OH 
^•^4  <  CHjOH      ^•^^  ^  (XX)H- 

Saligenin  Salicylic  acid 

Salicylic  acid  is  present  as  methyl  ester  in  oil  of  winter-green 
{Gnulthiria  procumbens) ,  from  which  the  acid  is  still  obtained  for 
pharmaceutical  use.  It  can  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  anthranilic  acid,o.aminobonzoic  acid  (861),  by  fus- 
ing o-chlorobenzoic  or  o-bromobenzoic  acid  with  caustic  potash,  and 
by  other  methods. 

Salicylic  acid  is  manufactured  by  a  process  discovered  by  Kolbe, 
in  which  sodium  phenoxide  is  heated  with  carbon  dioxide  in  an 
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autoclave  at  130°.  Sodium  phenyl  carbonate,  CgHgO — COONa,  is 
fonned  as  an  intermediate  product,  and  on  heating  is  converted 
into  sodium  salicylate: 

CeHgONa  +  CO,  =  CeHjO- COONa; 

PM  ^H  _  ppr   .COONa 

^6^4  ^  O  •  COONa  ~  ^«^*  ^  OH 

When  COj  is  passed  over  potassium  phenoxide  below  150*,  salicylic 
acid  results;  but  at  a  higher  temperature,  220",  p-hydroxybenzolc  acid 
is  formed.  Sodium  phenoxide,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  only  salicylic 
acid  at  220'' . 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  white,  crystalline  powder,  which  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water,  and  melts  at  159°.  When  carefully 
heated,  it  sublimes,  but  on  rapid  heating  splits  up  into  phenol 
and  carbon  dioxide.  With  bromine-water  it  yields  a  precipitate 
of  the  formula  CeHjBr,  •  OBr.  It  gives  a  violet  colouration  with 
ferric  chloride,  both  in  aqueous  and  alcoholic  solution,  whereas 
phenol  dissolved  in  alcohol  dot  s  not.  When  boiled  with  calcium 
chloride  and  ammonia,  a  solution  of  salicylic  acid  precipitates  basic 

calcium  salicylate,  C^H^^  ^  Ca;  this  affords  a  means  of  sepa- 
rating salicylic  acid  from  its  isomers,  which  do  not  give  this 
reaction. 

Salicylic  acid  is  a  powerful  antiseptic,  and  is  employed  as  a 
preservative  for  foods  and  such  beverages  as  beer.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, completely  innocuous. 

When  the  acid  is  heated  to  220°,  it  loses  carbon  dioxide  and 
water,  with  formation  of  salicylic  phenyl  ester  : 


CoH,<(.QQ|jj|  +  C.H,<^=^^  -  CO,  +  H2O  +  C,H,<(.QQ(.^jj^. 

This  compound  is  employed  as  an  antiseptic  under  the  name 
"salol.'*  By  heating  to  300°,  its  sodium  derivative  is  converted 
into  the  sodium  salt  of  phenylsalicylic  acid : 

^««4  <  COOC.H5  ^  ^•"^  ^  COONa- 

The  anhydride  of  salicylic  acid  is  proved  by  the  cryoscopic  deter- 
mination  of  its  molecular  weight  to  have  a  molecule  of  the  formula 
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(c^B^<Q>j  ;  it  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  oxy- 

chloride  upon  the  acid.  This  anhydride  crystallizes  with  two  mole- 
cules of  chloroform,  which  are  driven  off  on  warming.  This  process 
was  formerly  used  in  the  preparation  of  pure  chloroform. 

343.  Meta-  and  psLTSL-hydroxybenzolc  acids  yield  no  colouration 
with  ferric  chloride.    Their  basic  barium  salts  are  insoluble. 

From  the  fact  that  the  monosubstitution-products  of  benzene  are 
not  known  in  isomeric  forms,  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  six 
hydrogen  atoms  of  benzene  are  of  equal  value  (263).  The  following  is 
a  more  direct  proof  of  this  equality. 

Plienol  is  converted  by  the  action  of  phosphorus  bromide  into 
bromobenzene,  which  yields  benzoic  acid  when  treated  with  carbon 
dioxide  and  sodium  (296,  4)  : 

C.HjOH  ->  C.HjBr  ->  CeHjCOOH. 

If  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl-group  in  phenol  is  denoted  by  a,  the 
position  of  the  carboxyl-group  in  the  benzoic  acid  obtained  from  it 
must  also  be  denoted  by  a. 

There  are  three  isomeric  hydroxybenzolc  acids,  all  of  which  can  be 
converted  into,  or  obtained  from,  benzoic  acid  ;  these  may  be  denoted 
by  a :  6,  a :  c,  and  a :  (f ,  a  being  the  position  of  the  carboxyl-group, 
and  6,  c,  and  d  of  the  hydroxyl-group.  By  elimination  of  COs,  all  of 
these  yield  phenol,  proving  that  the  positions  of  the  hydroxyl-groups 
are  of  equal  value.  Moreover,  since  benzoic  acid  is  obtained  from 
phenol,  a  must  be  equal  in  value  to  the  other  three,  so  that 
a  =b  =  c  ^=  d. 

It  has  still  to  be  proved  that  the  two  remaining  positions  e  and  / 
are  equal  in  value  to  the  other  four.  The  starting-point  for  this 
second  part  of  the  proof  is  benzoic  acid,  the  position  of  whose  car- 
boxyl-group may  again  be  indicated  by  a.  On  bromination  it  yields 
a  bromobenzolc  acid  (tneta)^  which,  since  it  can  be  converted  into  a 
hydroxybenzojc  acid,  must  have  its  Br-atom  either  at  6,  c,  or  d.  Let 
it  be  arbitrarily  assumed  that  it  is  situated  at  c.  On  nitration,  this 
bromobenzolc  acid  yields  two  isomeric  bromonitrobenzolc  acids,  whose 
isomerism  can  evidently  only  be  due  to  a  difference  in  position  of  the 
nitro-group,  since,  in  both,  the  carboxyl  is  at  a,  and  the  Br  at  c. 

These  two  bromonitrobenzolc  acids  can  be  so  reduced  that  the 
nitro-group  is  converted  into  an  amido-group,  and  the  bromine 
atom  replaced  by  hydrogen  at  the  same  time.  The  safne  aminoben- 
zolc  acid  results  from  each.  This  is  only  possible  when  the  positions 
occupied  by  the  nitro-groups  relative  to  a  are  identical.  The  amino- 
acid  thus  obtained  is  anthranilic  acid  (351),  which  is  readily  converted 
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into  hydroxybenzolc  acid  (salicylic  acid).  It  follows  that  the  nitro- 
group  in  one  of  the  isomeric  bromouitrobenzolc  acids  is  at  h,  c,  or  d. 
As  it  was  arbitrarily  assumed  that  the  Br-atom  is  at  c,  then  the  choice 
lies  between  6  and  d  ;  suppose  it  to  be  6. 

The  nitro-group  in  the  other  bromouitrobenzolc  acid  cannot  be 
situated  at  d,  since  the  aminobeuzoTc  acid  obtained  from  it  would  then 
be  a  :  d,  and  therefore  different  from  the  ami  no-acid  a  :  6,  just  as  the 
hydroxybenzolc  acid  a  : d  differs  from  a  : b  and  a  :c  ;  whereas  experi- 
ment proves  that  the  two  amino-acids  are  identical.  The  nitro-group 
in  the  other  bromonitrobenzoTc  acid  must  therefore  be  at «  or/;  let  it 
be  arbitrarily  supposed  to  be  at/,  and  it  follows  that  6  =/. 

/Br        c 

^•^»\S?.^^^i  ^      Anthranilic  acid 

The  equality' of  the  position  e  with  the  others  is  proved  similarly* 
Anthranilic  acid  (a:b=/)  is  converted  into  hydroxybenzolc  (salicylic) 
acid,  which  on  nitration  yields  two  isomeric  nitrosalicylic  acids,  whose 
hydroxyl  can  be  exchanged  for  hydrogen  by  a  process  which  need  not 
be  described  here.  Both  yield  the  same  nitrobenzolc  acid,  from  which 
follows  the  equivalence  relative  to  a  of  the  two  positions  occupied  by 
the  nitro-groups  in  the  isomers.  One  of  these  positions  is  c,  since  on 
reduction  this  nitrobenzolc  acid  yields  m-aminobenzoTc  acid,  which 
can  be  converted  into  the  above-mentioned  7Ai-bromobenzoTc  acid  a  :  c. 
The  nitro-group  in  the  other  nitrosalicylic  acid  cannot  be  in  the  posi- 
tion 6=/  as  the  nitrobenzoTc  acid  obtained  from  it  does  not  yield 
anthranilic  acid  on  reduction;  position  d  is  also  excluded,  since  it 
would  not  allow  the  two  nitrobenzoTc  acids  to  be  identical.  There 
remains  therefore  only  the  position  e^  from  which  it  follows  that 
c  =  e.    Hence,  a  =  b  =  c  =  d  =  e  =/: 

/COOH    «  CM^^^    "       ^ 

Anthranilic  acid  Salicylic  acid 

•COOH    a 

\N0,        c  ^      C«H4<^^^  ->     C.H4C 

/COOH    a         /•  \N0,    c=e  *   *\NH,    c=e 

C-H|— OH       b=/  Nltrobenaolc  acid  Aminobenzolc  acid 

\N0,         e 

liomeric  nitrocalicylic  acids 
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Dihydrozy-aoids. 

yCOOH  1 
844.  Among  these,  protocatechuic  add,  C^^OH       3,    may 

\0H       4 

be  mentioned.  It  is  obtained  from  many  resins  by  fusion  with 
potash,  and  synthetically  by  heating  catechol  with  ammonium 
carbonate,  the  latter  method  being  a  striking  example  of  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  carboxyl-group  can  sometimes  be  introduced 
into  the  ring.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water;  it  reduces  an  ammon- 
iacal  silver  solution  but  not  an  alkaline  copper  one.  It  gives  a 
characteristic  reaction  with  ferric  chloride,  yielding  a  green  colour, 
which  changes  to  blue  and  finally  to  red,  on  addition  of  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  carbonate. 

Trihydroxy-aoids. 

^COOHl 

/OH       ^ 
846.  The  best  known  of  these  is  gallic  add,  C^^^S  oH      4*     ^* 

OH       5 

is  a  constituent  of  gall-nuts,  tea,  and  divi-divi,  a  material  used  in 
tanning.  It  is  usually  prepared  by  boiling  tannin  with  dilute 
acids.  It  crj'stallizes  in  fine  needles,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water. 
It  was  mentioned  in  814  that  the  acid  loses  CO,  on  heating,  form- 
ing pyrogallol.  Gallic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
gives  a  bluish-black  precipitate  with  ferric  chloride.  In  alkaline 
solution  it  is  turned  brown  in  the  air  by  oxidation,  in  the  same  way 
as  pyrogallol. 

Gallic  acid  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  blue-black  ink.  For  this 
purpose  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate containing  a  trace  of  free  sulphuric  acid.  Without  the  acid,  the 
ferrous  sulphate  would  quickly  oxidize  in  the  air,  giving  a  thick,  black 
precipitate  with  the  gallic  acid ;  tins  oxidation  is  retarded  in  a  remark- 
able manner  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid.  As  soon  as  the  solution  is  brought  into  contact  with  paper,  the 
free  acid  is  neutralized  by  the  alumina  always  present  in  the  latter, 
and,  as  oxidation  is  no  longer  prevented,  the  writing  in  drying  turns 
deep-black.  As  the  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  and 
gallic  acid  has  only  a  faint  brown  colour,  which  would  make  the  fresh 
writing  almost  invisible,  indigo-carmine  is  added  to  the  mixture.  This 
imparts  to  the  ink  coming  from  the  pen  a  dark-blue  colour,  which 
changes  by  the  above-mentioned  process  to  a  deep  black. 
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The  tannins  J  or  tannic  acids,  are  very  closely  related  to  gallic  acid, 
and  are  widely  distributed  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  tannins 
are  compounds  which  are  soluble  in  water,  have  a  bitter,  astringent 
taste,  yield  a  dark-blue  or  green  precipitate  with  ferric  salts,  con- 
vert substances  containing  gelatine — such  as  animal  hides — into 
leather,  and  precipitate  albumins  from  their  solutions.  Some  of 
the  tannins  are  glucosides. 

The  most  typical  tanning-material  is  tannin  or  tannic  acid,  con- 
tained in  oak-bark.  It  is  a  derivative  of  gallic  acid,  into  which  it  is 
converted  by  boiUng  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  Tannin  is 
optically  active,  and  seems  to  have  a  somewhat  complicated  molec- 
ular structure. 

It  is  best  obtained  from  gall-nuts — pathological  excrescences  on 

the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  oak,  caused  by  an  insect.    Turkish 

gall-nuts  are  especially  rich  in  tannin,  yielding  as  much  as  65  per 

cent. 

Tannin  imparts  its  characteristic  bitter  taste  to  many  beyerages— to 
tea  which  has  been  too  long  infused,  for  instance.  The  addition  of 
milk  removes  this  bitter  taste,  because  the  tannin  forms  an  insoluble 
compound  with  the  albumin  present  in  the  milk. 

Tannin  is  a  white  (sometimes  yellowish),  amorphous  powder 
readily  soluble  in  water,  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in 
ether.  It  forms  salts  with  two  equivalents  of  the  metals,  and  pre- 
cipitates many  alkaloids,  such  as  strychnine  and  quinine,  from 
their  aqueous  solutions  (401). 

A  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  different  kinds  of  tanning- 
substances,  which  have  properties  analogous  to  those  of  tannin,  but 
differ  from  it  in  composition.  They  are  named  after  the  plants  in 
which  they  are  found;  kino-tannin^  catechu-tannin ,  moringa-tannin, 
coffee-tannin f  oak-tannin,  quinine-tannin,  and  others  are  known. 

S46.  The  tannins  are  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  tanning  of  hides. 

In  making  leather,  the  hide  is  saturated  with  the  tannin,  because 
without  this  treatment  it  cannot  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes, 
etc.,  since  it  soon  dries  to  a  hard,  horn-like  substance,  or  in  the  moist 
condition  becomes  rotten.  When  saturated  with  tannin  it  remains 
pliant,  and  does  not  decompose. 

The  skin  of  an  animal  consists  of  three  layers,  the  epidermis,  the 
cuticle,  and  the  fatty  layer.  The  cuticle  being  the  part  made  into 
leather,  the  two  other  layers  are  removed  by  suspending  the  hides  in 
ranning  water,  when  the  epidermis  and  fatty  layer  begin  to  decom- 
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pose,  and  are  easily  removed  by  means  of  a  blnnt  knife.  Alternate 
horizontal  layers  of  the  hides  thus  prepared  and  oak-bark  or  some 
other  material  containing  tannin  are  placed  in  large  troughs  or  vats, 
which  are  then  filled  with  water.  At  the  end  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
the  hides  are  taken  out  and  placed  in  a  second  vat  containing  fresh 
bark  of  stronger  quality.  This  is  continued  with  increasingly  concen- 
trated tannin-solutions  until  the  hides *are  perfectly  tanned,  the  process 
lasting  as  long  as  two  or  three  years,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the 
hide.  Whether  a  hide  is  thoroughly  saturated  or  tanned  may  be 
judged  from  the  appearance  of  its  cross-section,  or  by  treatment  with 
dilute  acetic  acid ;  if  this  treatment  makes  it  swell  up  internally,  it 
shows  that  the  conversion  into  leather  is  incomplete.  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  tanning  is  a  mechanical  or  a  chemical  process. 
According  to  some,  the  tannin  is  simply  deposited  mechanically  in  the 
hides  ;  according  to  others,  chemical  union  takes  place  between  the 
tissue  of  the  hide  and  the  tannin.  The  first  view  is  held  by  most 
chemists. 

Acids  Containing  Hydrozyl  or  Carbozyl  in  the  Side-ohaini. 

847.  Three  different  types  are  here  possible: 

1.  OH  in  the  side-chain,  COOH  in  the  ring; 

2.  COOH  in  the  side-chain,  OH  in  the  ring; 

3.  OH  and  COOH  both  in  the  side-chain. 

The  following  are  representatives  of  these  three  classes. 

1.  Hydroxy7neihylbenzo'iccund,CJi^<QQ}^u  o*  was  mentioned 

in  826.    It   3rields   phthalide    by  separation  of   water,   and    is 

CH  CI 
obtained  by  boiling  o-xylylene  chloride ^  ^•^<'*^Ch!c1'  ^^  water 

and  lead  nitrate. 

OH 

2.  p-Hydroxyphenylpropumic  acid,  C6H4<pjj   qjj   qqqtt    is 

of  some  importance  owing  to  its  relation  to  tyrosine  (M.P.  235**) — 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  presence  in  old  cheese,  and  is  pro- 
duced when  albumins,  such  as  the  white  of  egg,  horn,  hair,  etc., 
are   boiled  with  hydrochloric  or   sulphuric   acid.      Its    formula 

is  CHuNO.,  and  its  structure  HOC,H,CH,Cc-COOH;  it  is  the 

a-amino-acid   corresponding    to  p-hydroxyphenylpropionic   acid. 
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Being  an  amino-acid,  it  yields  salts  with  acids  as  well  as  with 
bases. 

OH 
o-Z/ydroxycinnamzc ocitf,  CeH4<^TT.QTT.pQQTT,  exists  in    two 

forms,  cumaric  acid  and  cumarinic  acid,  which  are  easily  converted 
into  each  other.  Cumarinic  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state, 
but  only  in  the  form  of  salts,  since  it  at  once  loses  a  molecule  of 
water  when  set  free,  yielding  cumann,  the  aromatic  principle  of 
wood-ruflf  {Asperula  odorata),  Cumaric  acid,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  yield  a  corresponding  anhydride;  removal  of  water  pro- 
duces eumarin,  which  is  converted  into  salts  of  cumarinic  acid  by 
treatment  with  alkalis.  This  behaviour  recalls  that  of  fumaric 
and  maleic  acids  (170),  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  this  is  a  similar 
case  of  stereoisomerism.  Both  acids  may  then  be  represented  as 
follows: 

H-CC^H^OH    HCCeH^OH  HCC.H, 

I  II  -H,0    =         I!     >0. 

HOOCCH  H-CCOOH  H-CCO 

Cumaric  acid;  Cumarinic  acid;  CumaHn 

gives  DO  correspondicg  only  known  in  the  form 

anhydiiofi  of  salts 

Cumarin  can  be  obtained   from   salicylaldehyde  by   Perkin's 

OlP  H  O 
synthesis  (309);  acetylcumaric  acid,  CqH^ <  ^TrVp A  POOl H'  ^^^^^ 

formed,  and  is  converted  into  cumarin  by  heating,  acetic  acid  being 
split  off. 

3.  Mandelic  acid  has  both  hydroxyl  and  carboxyl  in  the  side- 
chain.  Its  constitution  is  C^HgCHOH-COOH,  as  its  synthesis 
from  benzaldehyde  and  hydrocyanic  acid  indicates.  The  mandelic 
acid  found  in  nature  is  laevo-rotatory;  the  synthetical  acid  can  be 
split  up  by  the  action  of  cultures  obtained  from  mildew  {Penicillium 
glaucum),  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  being  left  intact.  The  decom- 
position is  also  effected  by  the  formation  of  the  cinchonine  salts, 
when  the  salt  of  the  dextro-rotatory  acid  crystallizes  out  first. 

Hydroxy-aldehydeB. 

848.  These  can  be  obtained  artificially  by  a  synthetical  method 
generally  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  aromatic  hydroxyalde- 
hydes.  It  consists  in  treating  the  phenols  in  ethereal  solution  with 
anhydrous  hydrocyanic  acid  and  hydrochloric-acid  gas,  it  being 
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sometimes  an  advantage  to  add  a  small  quantity  of  zinc  chloride  as 
a  condensing-agent.  This  mode  of  synthesis  was  discovered  by 
Gattermanx,  whose  name  it  bears.  The  hydrochloride  of  an 
imide  is  formed  as  an  intermediate  product,  and  can  sometimes  be 
isolated : 

CcHjOH  +  HCN  +  HCl  =  ^•^^^CHrNH-HCl. 

On  treatment  with  warm  water,  the  imide-salt  is  converted  into 
che  hydroxy  aldehyde  and  ammonium  chloride: 

^•^^'^CHiNHHCl'^  HjO  =  C^^A<c^Q  +  NH.Cl. 

p-Hydroxybemaldehyde  is  here  obtained  from  phenol. 

/OH     1 
Salicylaldehyde^  CcHX  p  .Ho,  occurs  in  volatile  oil  of  aptrcea. 

^^O 

The  o-hydroxyaldehydes  colour  the  skin  deep  yellow. 

/  the 

To  this  class  of  substances  belongs  tYxniKirijC^Hj^OCH,  3' 

\0H     4 

methyl  ether  of  protocatechualdehyde.    It  is  the  aromatic  principle 

of  vanilla,  and  is  i)rei)ared  on  the  large  scale  by  oxidizing  isoeugcnol^ 

/OH 
C^Hj^OCH,  .    This  substance  is  obtained  by  boiling  eugenol, 

XCHiCHCH, 

yOH 

C^Hj^OCHj  ,  with  alcoholic  potash,  which  alters  the  posi- 

\CH2.CH:CH, 

tion  of  the  double  linking  in  the  side-chain.    Eugenol  is  the  chief 

constituent  of  oil  of  cloves. 

For  compounds  containing  the  hydroxyl-group  and  the  sulpho- 

group  or  the  halogens,  r/.  respectively  833  and  886. 

lY.  C0KP0UHD8  WITH   THE   HITROOROUP  AHD  AMIDO  GROUP. 

NitranilineB. 

849.  These  compounds  can  be  obtained  by  the  partial  reduc- 
tion of  dinitro-compounds  by  means  of  ammonium  sulphide. 
Another  method  for  their  production  consists  in  the  nitration  of 
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anilines,  though  if  nitric  acid  is  allowed  to  act  directly  on  this  base 

the  resulting  products  are  mostly  those  of  oxidation.    If  nitration 

is  to  be  carried  out,  the  amido-group  must  be  "  protected  '*  agahist 

the  action  of  this  acid,  either  by  first  converting  the  aniline  into 

acetanilide,  or  by  causing  the  nitric  acid  to  react  in  presence  of  a 

large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.    When  the  acetyl-compound  is 

employed,  p-nilraniline  is  the  chief  product,  o-nUranUine  being 

formed  when  sulphuric  acid  is  used. 

In  these  substances  there  is  a  weakening  of  the  basic  character, 

m-niiraniline,  for  example,  yielding  salts  which  are  decomposed  by 

water. 

NO 
The  0-,  Wr,  and  2>-nitranilines,  CeH4<  xttj^,  are  yellow,  crystalline 

compounds,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.    Their  melting-points  are 
respectively  71°,  114°,  and  147°. 

Nitrobenzoic  AcidB. 

860.  The  mcto-compound  is  the  principal  product  obtained  by 
nitrating  benzoic  acid ;  some  of  the  or^Ao-acid  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  the  para-acid  are  formed  at  the  same  time.  The  ortho- 
compound  is  best  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  or/^o-nitrotoluene, 
and  is  characterized  by  an  intensely  sweet  tasto. 

The  introduction  of  the  nitro-group  causes  a  large  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  dissociation  constant  A^  which  for  benzoic  acid  itself 
is  0-006,  for  o-nitrobenzoic  acid  0-616,  for  the  m-acid  0-0345,  and 
for  the  2>-acid  0  -  0396.  The  melting-points  of  these  acids  are  respec- 
tively 148°,  141°,  and  241°. 

Aminobenzoic  Acids. 

351.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  o-acid,  called  anthranilic 
acidf  first  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  indigo.  It  has  quite  the 
character  of  an  amino-acid,  yielding  salts  with  both  acids  and  bases. 
It  possesses  a  sweet  taste,  and  slightly  antiseptic  properties.  It  is 
obtained  by  the  method  of  Hoogewerff  and  van  Dorp  (244),  by 
treating  phthalimide  with  bromine  and  caustic  potash;  the  potas- 
sium salt  of  phthalaminic  acid  is  first  formed,  and  then  changes  into 
anthranilic  acid: 
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C,H«<(,Q>NH->C^<(jQQj^  -*^«^<CXX)H* 

Phthallinide         Potassium  phthalamlnate     Anthranilic  acid 

Anthranilic  acid  melts  at  145^^  and  can  be  sublimed  without 
decomposition ;  it  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  the 
method  given  above  it  is  prepared  technically  for  the  synthesis  of 
indigo,  bleaching-powder  being  substituted  for  the  caustic  potash 
and  bromine. 
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352.  Orientation  is  the  determination  of  the  positions  which 
the  side-chains  or  substituents  in  the  benzene-ring  occupy  in 
relation  to  one  another.  A  description  of  a  number  of  the  most 
important  substituted  benzene  derivatives  having  been  given  in 
the  foregoing  pages,  it  becomes  necessary  to  furnish  an  insight  into 
the  methods  by  which  orientation  is  carried  out. 

These  rest  on  two  main  principles. 

1.  Relative  determination  of  position. — ^The  compound,  the  posi- 
tion of  whose  substituents  is  unknown,  is  converted  into  another 
with  known  positions;  from  this  it  is  inferred  that  the  first  com- 
pound has  its  substituents  arranged  similarly  to  the  second.  If, 
for  example,  the  constitution  of  one  of  the  three  xylenes  is  required, 
the  hydrocarbon  can  be  oxidized;  the  particular  phthalic  acid 
formed  indicates  the  positions  of  the  methyl-groups  in  the  xylene 
imder  examination,  provided  the  positions  of  the  carboxyl-groups  in 
the  three  phthalic  acids  are  known. 

In  order  to  apply  this  method,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  posi- 
tions of  the  substituents  in  a  small  number  of  compounds,  and  it 
is  further  assumed  that  the  positions  of  the  substituents  remain 
the  same  during  the  course  of  the  reactions  which  have  to  be 
made  use  of.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  is  true  in  most 
cases,  although  the  position  of  the  side-chain  does  alter  in  a  few 
reactions. 

It  was  stated  in  338  that  the  three  bromo-sulphonic  acids  are  con- 
verted into  resorcinol  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash.  There  are  other 
examples  of  change  of  position  when  the  sulpho-group  is  replaced  by 
the  hydroxy] -group,  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalis. 

In  order  to  avoid  erroneous  conclusions,  it  is,  therefore,  desirable 
in  cases  of  doubt  to  check  the  determination  of  position  by  convert- 
ing the  substance  into  another  compound. 

2.  Absolute  determination  of  position. — This  is  the  determina- 
tion of  the  positions  of  the  substituents  without  having  recourse 
to    other    compounds  the  positions  of  whose   substituents  are 
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known.  A  general  method  is  afforded  by  Korner's  principle,  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  whether  substances  CjH^Xj,  con- 
taining two  substituents,  are  ortho-,  meia-,  or  para-compounds;  this 
is  effected  by  determining  the  number  of  trisubstitution-products 
corresponding  to  them. 

When  a  third  group,  Y,  is  introduced  into  an  or^Ao-compound, 
CgH^Xj,  whether  Y  is  the  same  as  or  different  from  X,  only  two 
isomers  can  be  formed, 


and 

Y 

the  introduction  of  a  third  group  into  a  meto-compoimd  renders 
possible  the  formation  of  three  isomers, 

X  X 

and 


while  in  the  case  of  a  paro-compound  the  introduction  of  a  third 
group  yields  only  one  trisubstitution-product. 


In  addition  to  this  general  method,  there  are  others  for  special 
cases,  several  of  which  may  be  mentioned  here;  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  fully  substantiate  the  conclusions  already  arrived  at  by 
Korner's  method. 

1.  Absolute  determination  of  position  for  or^Ao^omponnds. 

353.  For  the  or//io-series,  the  structure  of  a  dibromobenzene 
melting  at—  1°  is  determined  by  means  of  Korner's  principle;  this 
body  yields  two  isomeric  nitrodibromobenzenes.  The  constitu- 
tion of  a  xylene  boiling  at  142°  and  melting  at  —28°,  has  also 
been  established  by  this  method;   it  gives  rise  to  two  isomeric 
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nitroxylenes  when  treated  with  nitric  acid.  This  xylene  is  con- 
verted into  phthalic  acid  by  oxidation,  showing  that  the  latter  is 
an  ortAo-compound. 

That  the  carboxyl-groups  of  this  acid  are  in  the  oWAo-position 
was  also  determined  by  a  different  method,  by  means  of  the 
oxidation  of  naphthalene,  QjjHg,  a  hydrocarbon  which  is  con- 
verted into  phthalic  acid  by  this  treatment.  This  fact  shows 
that  its  structure  must  be  Cfi^<CJi^j  in  which  the  group  C^H^  is 
linked  to  two  positions  in  the  benzene-ring.  When  naphthalene  is 
treated  with  nitric  acid,  nitronaphthalene  is  formed,  and  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  into  nitrophthalic  acid.  The  group  C^H^  has, 
therefore,  bf.en  converted  into  two  carboxyl-groups  in  this  case  also: 

NO, .  C^Ha  <  C,H,  ->  NO, .  C,H3  <  gggJJ- 


NltroDsphthslene 


Nitrophthalic  aciJ 


If,  however,  the  nitro-group  is  reduced,  and  the  aminonaphthalene 
thus  obtained  oxidized,  phthalic  acid  is  formed.  Hence,  it  follows 
that  the  group  C4H4  forms  a  second  benzene-ring  with  the  two  car- 
bon atoms  of  the  benzene-ring,  so  that  naphthalene  must  be  repre- 
sented thus: 


The  oxidation  of  nitronaphthalene  and  aminonaphthalene  is 
expressed  as  follows: 

COOH 


NO, 


and 


HOOC 
HOOG 


/\ 


\/ 
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This  shows  that  phthalic  acid  must  be  an  or^Ao-compound,  because 
if  it  be  assumed  to  have  the  Twe/a-structure,  for  example,  naphtha- 

\ 


lene  must  be  represented  by  the  formula  I       j       J,  which  leads 

at  once  to  a  contradiction,  since  there  could  not  then  be  a  benzene 
derivative  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  both  nitronaphthalene  and 
amiiionaphthalene. 

2.  Absolute  determination  of  position  for  Tneto-compoundi. 

864.  The  proof  that  mesitylene  is  symmetrical  trimethylbenzene 

(1 : 3 : 5)  is  stated  by  Ladenburg  as  follows. 

H 

CH  '^^^    tPH 
If  this  compound  has  the  constitution     tt|       Jh  *'  ^^^  three 

CH, 

hydrogen  atoms  directly  linked  to  the  benzene-ring  must  be  of 
equal  value.  If  this  can  be  proved,  the  structure  of  mesitylene  is 
established. 

The  proof  of  the  equality  is  as  follows.  On  nitrating  mesitylene  a 
dinitro-compound  is  obtained.     If  the  hydrocarbon  is  represented  by 

I.     C,(CH,),HHII, 
the  dinitro-compound  may  be  arbitrarily  assumed  to  be 

II.     C,(CH,),NO,NO,U. 

One  of  the  nitro-groups  of  the  dinitro-compound  is  reduced,and  the 
resulting  ami  no-compound  is  converted  into  an  acetyl  derivative ; 
suppose  that  this  acetyl-derivative  is 

III.     C,(CH,),NO,NH(C,H,0)&. 

This  substance  can  be  again  nitrated,  when  there  must  result 

Ce(GH,),N0,Nn(C,ll30)  NO,. 

It  is  possible  to  eliminate  the  acetylamido-group,  NII(C,H,0),  from 
this  compound  by  saponification,  subsequent  diazotization,  etc.  In 
this  way  a  dinitromesitylene  with  the  formula 

CVCH,),N0,HNb,- 
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is  obtained,  and  is  found  to  be  identical  with  the  former  dinitro-pro- 
duct,  the  nitro-groups  of  which  are  at  a  and  h.   From  this  it  follows  that 

W>  =  H*'. 

Nitromesidine,  a :  6,  whose  acetyl-compound  is  represented  by  for- 
mula III,  furnishes  a  further  proof  that  H*»  =  H«. 

When  the  amido-gproup  is  eliminated  from  this  by  means  of  the 
diazo-reaction,  there  is  formed 

IV.     Ce(CH,),NO,HH. 
This  is  reduced  and  converted  into  an  acetyl-compound^  acetyl- 
mesidine, 

Oe(OHs)sNH(C,H,0)HH. 
This  compound  can  be  again  nitrated,  yielding 

Oe(CH,^sNH(C,H,O^NO,H, 
in  which  it  is  of  no  consequence  whether  the  nitro-gproup  is  in  the 
position  6  or  c,  since  the  equality  of  these  positions  relative  to  a  has 
been  already  proved. 

On  eliminating  the  acetylamido-group  from  the  substance  last  ob- 
tained, a  mononitromesitylene  is  produced, identical  with  the  compound 
IV;  it  follows  that  a^h  z=c^  which  completes  the  proof  of  the 
equality  of  the  three  hydrogen  atoms. 

From  the  known  constitution  of  mesitylene  it  is  possible  to 

deduce  the  structure  of  many  other  compounds.     For  example, 

/COOH 
partial  oxidation  converts  it  into  mesUylenic  cicid,  CjHj^-CHj     , 

which  is  in  turn  converted  into  xylene  by  distillation  with  lime; 
this  compound  must  be  m€/a-xylene.  Oxidation  converts  this 
m-xylene  into  isophthalic  acid,  showing  that  the  carboxyl-groups 
in  the  latter  occupy  the  77w/a-position.  These  determinations  of 
position  have  been  fully  substantiated  by  the  application  of 
Korner's  principle.  Thus,  Nolting  has  prepared  three  isomeric 
nitroxylenes,  in  which  the  relative  positions  of  the  methyl-groups 
are  the  same  as  in  the  xylene  obtained  from  mesitylenic  acid. 

Among  other  Tweto-compounds  in  which  the  position  of  the 
groups  has  been  independently  established,  there  may  be  men- 
tioned a  dibromobenzene  boiling  at  220°.  Korner  proved  that 
corresponding  to  this  substance  are  three  isomeric  tribromobenz- 
enes  and  three  nitrodibromobenzencs.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  the  phenylenediamine  which  melts  at  62°  can  be 
obtained  from  three  different  diamir.obenzo'ic  acids  by  elimination 
of  CX)s,  so  that  it  also  must  be  a  meto-compound. 
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3.   Absolute  determination  of  position  for  para-compounds. 

355.  Korner's  principle  has  been  of  great  service  in  determining 
the  constitution  of  some  members  of  the  para-series.  For  example^ 
from  the  xylene  boiling  at  138**,  and  melting  at  13**,  it  was  only 
possible  to  obtain  one  nitroxylene;  the  phenylenediamine  melting 
at  140^  can  only  be  obtained  from  one  diaminobenzoic  acid  by 
splitting  off  CO,;  etc. 

These  determinations  of  position  have  been  confirmed  in  an- 
other way.  Thus,  a  hydroxybenzolc  acid  melting  at  210®  has 
been  proved  to  have  the  para-constitution.  It  is  obtained  from  a 
bromobenzoic  acid,  which  can  be  got  from  ordinary  bromotoluene, 
the  latter  being  convertible  into  a  xylene  from  which  terephthalic 
acid  can  be  obtained  by  oxidation.  p-Hydroxybenzoic  acid  affords, 
therefore,  a  valuable  basis  for  orientation. 

The  proof  can  be  stated  as  follows.  The  starting-point  is  bromo- 
benzoic acid,  obtained  directly  by  the  bromination  of  benzoic  acid. 
On  nitration,  two  isomeric  nitrobromobenzoic  acids  are  formed, 
either  of  which  yields  on  reduction  the  same  aminobenzoVc  acid, 
anthranilic  acid;  this  can  be  converted  into  salicylic  acid  by  means 
of  the  diazo-reaction.  It  follows  that  in  both  the  isomers  the  nitro- 
group  must  be  situated  symmetrically  to  the  carboxyl-group :  at 
2  or  6,  or  at  3  or  5,  if  the  carboxyl-group  is  at  1.  The  same  reason- 
ing establishes  the  position  of  the  hydroxyl-group  in  salicylic  acid. 
Concerning  the  position  of  the  bromine  atom,  it  is  evident  that  it 
cannot  be  at  4,  because  two  isomeric  nitro-compounds  which  would 
yield  the  same  aminobenzoVc  acid  on  reduction,  could  not  be 

obtained  from  Br<^  ^)>COOH.  The  bromine  atom  must,  there- 
fore, occupy  the  m^^to-position  or  or/Ao-position  to  the  carboxyl- 
group.  A  hydroxybenzolc  acid  melting  at  200°,  obtained  by  this 
means,  must  therefore  be  mela  or  oriho.  Since  the  isomeric  salicylic 
acid  can  also  be  only  a  me^a-compound  or  an  ortAo-compound, 
there  remains  no  possibility,  except  the  para-structure,  for  the  third 
hydroxybenzolc  acid  melting  at  210°. 

Determination  of  position  for  the  Trisnbstitnted  and  higher- 

snbstitnted  derivatives. 

366.  This  can  usually  be  effected  by  ascertaining  the  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  the  diderivatives  of  known  constitution.    For 
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example,  since  a   certain   chloronitroaniline,  CeH3Cl(N02)(NH2), 

is  obtained  by  nitrating  ??i-chloroaniline,  <^     ^Q,    and    yields 

p-chloronitrobenzene,   NO,^     \d1,  by  exchange  of  the  amido- 
group   for    hydrogen,   it  follows  that    it  has    the   constitution 

No,<^^J>a. 

A  more  complicated  example  of  orientation  is  afforded  by  the  way 
in  which  the  positions  of  the  groups  in  picric  acid  are  ascertained. 
Careful  nitration  converts  phenol  into  two  mononitrophenols, 


and 


NO. 
M.P.  45'  M.P.  114' 


One  of  these  must  be  the  or^Ao-compound  and  the  other  the 
^ra-compound,  because  the  third  nitrophenol  can  be  obtained  from 
m-dinitrobenzene— the  constitution  of  which  has  been  proved  by 
its  reduction  to  T/i-phenylenediamine  (S64)— by  reduction  to  ineto^ 
nitraniline,  and  subsequent  exchange  of  NHa  for  OH  by  diazotizing. 

When  further  nitrated,  both  nitrophenols  yield  the  same  dinitro- 
phenol,  which  can  therefore  only  have  the  formula 


The  mononitrophenol, which  melts  at  114'',  is  converted  by  oxidation 
into  quinone,  and  must,  therefore,  be  the  paro-com pound.  For  the 
body  melting  at  45**  there  remains  only  the  or^^o-structure.  On 
nitration  this  o-nitrophonol  yields,  in  addition  to  the  1  : 2  : 4-dini- 
trophenol  (OH  at  1),  another  dinitrophenol  with  its  groups  at  1 : 2  :  6, 

OH 
I      J       ;  f^J^  0^  conversion  of  this  into  its  methyl  ether,  and  heat- 
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ing  the  latter  with  alcoholic  ammonia^  the  group  OOHt  is  replaced  by 

NH. 

NH,;  and  this  substance,  which  has  the  formula  ^^"l        |^^« ,  is  oon- 


yerted  by  the  substitution  of  hydrogen  for  the  NHr-group  into  the 
ordinary,  or  meta-^  di nitrobenzene.  Thus,  we  have  two  dinitrophenok 
of  known  structure, 

OH  OH 

ro. 

Further  nitration  converts  both  of  these  into  picric  acid,  which  must, 
therefore,  have  the  constitution 

OH 

no./Nno. 

NO. 

From  the  known  constitution  of  picric  acid  may  be  inferred  the 
position  of  the  groups  in  ordinary  trinitrobenzene,  since  this  com- 
pound is  readily  oxidized  to  picric  acid  (818).  This  trinitrobenzene 
must,  accordingly,  have  the  symmetrical  structure. 

Influence  of  the  snbstituents  on  each  other. 

357.  This  influence  is  very  important,  and  manifests  itself  in 
various  ways.  It  affects  the  position  which  the  substituents 
take  up  in  relation  to  one  another,  when  introduced  simultaneously 
or  in  succession  into  the  benzene-nucleus.  Let  us  consider  first 
the  simplest  ease,  the  introduction  of  a  second  atom  or  group  into  a 
monosubstituted  compound  CeHjX.  It  is  found  that  one  of  the 
three  possible  isomers  is  always  obtained  as  the  chief  product,  the 
second  isomer  being  produced  in  less  quantity,  while  the  yield  of  the 
third  isomer  is  very  small.  For  example,  when  benzoic  acid  is 
nitrated  at  0®,  80-2  per  cent,  of  m^to-,  18-5  per  cent,  of  ortho-,  and 
only  1-3  per  cent,  of  para-nitrobenzoic  acid  are  formed.  On  nitra- 
tion at  30®,  nitrobenzene  yields  90  •  9  per  cent,  of  the  meia',  8  •  1  per 
cent,  of  the  ortho-j  and  1  per  cent,  of  the  pora-compoimd.  It  has 
often  been  stated  that  the  introduction  of  a  second  group  results  in 
the  formation  of  only  one  or  two  isomers;  but  when  a  careful 
examination  has  been  made  as  to  the  presence  of  the  third  isomer, 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  present  in  minute  quantity;  so  that  it  is 
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probable  that  the  three  isomers  are  formed  in  all  cases,  although  in 
very  different  proportions. 

The  relative  proportions  of  the  different  isomers  formed  depend 
on  three  factors:  the  particular  substituting-group  already  in 
the  nucleus,  the  group  introduced,  and  the  temperature  at  which 
the  substitution  takes  place;  it  is  also  influenced  by  certain  other 
conditions.  The  following  table  shows  how  these  quantities  depend 
upon  the  two  first-mentioned  factors,  the  numbers  in  brackets  indi- 
cating the  by-products. 


Elemetit  or  Group 

already  present 

(in  Position  1). 


CI.... 
Br.... 
I  .... 
OH... 
SOsH. 
NO,... 
NH,  . 
CH,  .. 
COOH 
CN.   . 


Position  entered  by  Substltuents. 


ca 


4(2) 


m 

3 

4 

4(2) 

3 


Br 


4(2) 
4(2) 

4(2) 
8 

4 

4(2) 
8 
4 


4(2) 

4 
8 


SO,H 


4 
4 

4(2) 

3(4) 

3(2K4) 

4 

4(2) 

8(4) 


NO, 


4(2) 

4(2) 

4(2) 

4(2) 

8(2X4) 

3(2X4) 

4(2) 

4(2) 

8(2)(4) 

8 


It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  sort  of  opposition  between 
the  formation  of  or/^-derivatives  and  para-derivatives  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  mr/a-derivatives  on  the  other.  Either  the  two  first 
are  the  chief  products,  or  the  last  is  in  excess.  Concerning  influence 
of  temperature,  it  has  been  shown  by  some  recent  researches  on 
nitration  that  the  quantity  of  the  by-products  is  the  smaller,  the 
lower  the  temperature  at  which  the  nitration  has  been  carried  out. 

The  above-mentioned  opposition  between  or//ia-derivatives  and 
para-derivatives  on  the  one  hand,  and  mc'/a-derivatives  on  the 
other,  is  not  only  observed  in  their  preparation,  but  also  in  many 
of  their  properties.  It  may  be  said  that  the  me/a-compounds  are 
generally  much  more  stable  than  the  or^/io-derivatives  and  para- 
derivatives  in  their  behaviour  towanls  reagents.  An  example  of 
this  was  given  in  318.  It  may  be  further  noted  here  that  o-  and  p- 
nitrobromobenzene,  CeH^BrNOj,  are  converted  by  ammonia  into 
the  corresponding  nitranilines,  CoH/NH2)N02,  whereas  w-bromo- 
nitrobenzene  does  not  react  with  ammonia. 
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Or^fco-groups  sometimes  exert  a  remarkable  influence  in  retarding 
or  partially  preventing  reactions  which  otherwise  take  place  readily. 
Among  others  which  have  been  observed,  the  following  are  examples. 

It  is  known  that  when  an  acid  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  absolute 
alcohol  it  can  be  almost  quantitatively  converted  into  an 
ester  by  passing  through  it  a  current  of  hydrochloric-acid  gas  (99). 
Victor  Meyer  and  his  pupils  found,  however,  that  esterifica- 
tion  of  acids  containing  two  groups  in  the  or^Ao-position  relative 

COOH 

to  carboxyl,  Xj^  ^X,  was  by  no  means  complete  when  carried  out 

in  this  manner.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  acid  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  ester  (by  means  of  the  silver  salt  and  an  alkyl  halide) 
the  ester  so  formed  can  only  be  saponified  with  great  difficulty. 
When  the  two  substituents  occupy  any  of  the  other  positions, 
these  peculiarities   do  not   manifest   themselves,  or  at  least  not 

to  the  same  extent.     Ketones  substituted  in   the  two  or^Ao-posi- 
CH, 

tions,  <^      \CO-R,  where  R  is  an  alkyl-radicle,  cannot  be  con- 

~CH, 
verted  into  oximes,  wherein  they  differ  from  all  other  ketones. 

CH, 

o-o-Dimethylaniline,  <^      yNHj,  is  not  converted  by  treatment  with 

CH3 
an  alkyl  iodide  into  a  quaternary  base;  pentamethylbenzonitrile, 

Ce(CH8)5CN,  cannot  be  saponified  to  the  corresponding  acid;  the 

methyl-hydrogen  in  0-0-dinitrotoluene,   CeHj^-CHj  1,  cannot   be 

NNO,  6 
replaced  by  halogens  even  at  a  high  temperature  (200®) ;  this  is  also 

true  of  1 :2:4-dinitrotoluene;  Auwers  and  Jamieson  Walker  were 

unable,  in  spite  of  numerous  attempts,  to  effect  the  hydrolysis  of 

OH 

o-nitrosalicylic    nitrile,    r^\CN  ,   to    the    corresponding    acid, 

OH 

/NCOOH     . 
'      '  ;  etc. 


V/NO. 
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Groups  occupying  positions  further  removed  sometimes  exert 
a  similar  effect.  One  of  the  NOj-groups  of  symmetrical  trinitro- 
benzene  is  easily  replaced  by  OCH3  through  the  action  of  sodium 

NO, 

methoxide,  but    for    trinitrotoluene,    N02<f      yCH,,  this  is  not 

NO2 
foimd  possible:  the  methyl-group  prevents  exchange  of  the  nitro- 
group  even  in  the  poro-position. 


TEBPENES    AHD  CAMFHOBS. 

858,  All  the  terpenes  have  the  empirical  composition  CjHg,  but 
most  of  those  which  have  been  examined  have  the  molecular  for- 
mula CjoHie.  The  true  terpeneSf  CjoHi^,  will  therefore  be  described 
here,  and  the  semi-terpeneSy  C^Hg,  as  well  as  the  poly-terpenes, 
(CjHg)!,  left  almost  out  of  account. 

Most  camphors  have  the  formula  CjoHuO,  but  some  varieties 
of  the  formulae  CjoHigO  and  CioHjqO  are  known. 

Both  the  terpenes  and  camphors,  which  are  nearly  related  to 
one  another,  are  widely  distributed  throughout  the  vegetable 
kingdom;  the  species  of  Pinus  are  particularly  rich  in  terpenes, 
and  yield  oil  of  turpentine,  a  mixture  of  these  hydrocarbons,  when 
distilled  with  steam.  Common  or  Japan  camphor,  CjoHj^O,  is 
obtained  in  the  same  way  from  the  camphor  tree  (Laurus  cam- 
phora)  and  Borneo  camphor  or  bomeol,  CioHjgO,  from  Dryobalanops 
camphora.  Many  ethereal  oils  consist  chiefly  of  compounds  CioH^ 
and  CjoHigO. 

The  terpenes  are  chiefly  liquids — very  few  are  solids — which  boil 
at  temperatures  ranging  from  158®  to  190°.  They  have  a  charac- 
teristic odour,  are  tolerably  stable  towards  alkalis,  but  are  easily 
decomposed  on  treatment  with  acids,  or  on  being  heated  to  a  high 
temperature.     Some  of  them  are  optically  active. 

The  camphors  are  solid,  crystalline  substances,  and  are  very 
volatile  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  They  can  be  sublimed, 
and  are  characterized  by  a  peculiar  odour.  Some  varieties  are 
optically  active.  The  convertibility  by  various  means  of  the  ter- 
penes and  the  camphors  into  aromatic  bodies  betrays  their  relation 
to  the  latter.  Thus,  p-toluic  acid  and  terephthalic  acid,  along  with 
other  compounds,  are  obtained  on  oxidizing  terpenes  with  nitric 
acid.  In  particular  they  are  related  to  cymene;  this  aromatic  hydro- 
carbon can  be  obtained  from  the  terpenes  by  the  action  of  iodine, 

452 
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for  example,  and  from  camphor  by  means  of  dehydrating-agents, 
such  as  phosphorus  pentoxide: 

Cio  Hjj  +  I2  =  C10H14  +  2HI ;  CjoHj jO  —  HjO  =  CioHj^. 

Terpene  Cymene  Cuuipbor  Cynieue 

Terpenes. 

859,  The  natural  ethereal  oils  CjoHj,  have  different  physical  and 
chemical  properties,  according  to  the  particular  plant  from  which 
they  have  been  obtained.  In  default  of  methods  by  which  the 
isomers  could  be  sharply  distinguished  from  one  another,  it  was 
formerly  supposed  that  there  was  a  great  number  of  compounds 
with  the  formula  CioHi^.  Wallach  succeeded  in  preparing  well- 
defined  crystalline  derivatives  of  the  compounds  C,oHn„  and  thus 
in  distinguishing  the  existing  isomers.  It  was  found  by  this  means 
that  the  natural  ethereal  oils  are  principally  mixtures  of  such 
isomers,  of  which  fifteen  have  been  identified.  They  are  classified 
into  two  main  groups. 

1.  Substances  with  the  formula  CioHjo,  which  form  addition- 
products  with  only  one  molecule  of  HCl  or  with  two  Br-atoms. 

2.  Substances  with  the  formula  CjoHn,,  which  form  addition-pro- 
ducts with  two  molecules  of  HCl  or  with  four  Br-atoms. 

Some  particulars  regarding  the  individual  members  are  given 
below. 

Pinene  is  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all  the  terpenes;  it  is 
the  principal  constituent  of  German  and  American  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  first  contains  chiefly  a  laevo-rotatory,  and  the  second  a  dextro- 
rotatory, modification.  The  boiling-point  of  this  substance  is 
158°-16r,  and  its  specific  gravity  0-86-0 -89.  With  nitrosyl 
chloride,  NOCl,  pinene  yields  an  addition-product,  CioHigNOCl, 
from  which  HCl  is  split  off  by  heating  with  alcoholic  potash, 
yielding  a  compound,  CioHijNO,  nitrosopinene.  This  can  be 
reduced  to  a  base,  C^oHisNH,,  pinylajnine,  whose  hydrochloride  on 
heating  readily  decomposes  into  ammonium  chloride  and  cymene, 
CioH„.  Pinene  unites  with  one  molecule  of  HCl  to  form  a  solid 
crystalline  mass,  C,oH,7Cl,  melting  at  125°;  this  substance  is  called 
artificial  camphor ,  and  strongly  resembles  natural  camphor  in  its 
external  appearance  and  odour. 

On  heating  artificial  camphor,  CiyH^^Cl,  with  anhydrous  sodium 
acetate  and  glacial  acetic  acid  (a  general  method  for  splitting  off 
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hydrochloric  acid  from  terpene  hydrochlorides),  there  is  formed 
camphene,  one  of  the  few  solid  compounds  having  the  composition 
CjoHjo.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  50^,  and  is  known  both  in  the 
dextro-rotator>'  and  laevo-rotatory  modifications;  it  has  an  oilour 
like  turpentine  and  camphor,  and  is  not  a  natural  product.  Oxida- 
tion with  chromic  acid  converts  camphene  into  camphor.  It  is 
likewise  obtainable  in  the  reverse  way  from  camphor:  bomeol  is 
converted  into  camphene  by  the  splitting  off  of  water.  Camphene 
forms  an  addition-product  with  only  one  molecule  of  HCl,  the  com- 
pound CioH^Cl  which  is  formed  being  isomeric  with  artificial 
camphor. 

360.  Among  the  substances  CjoHio  which  add  on  two  molecules 
of  HCl  and  four  bromine  atoms,  limonene  and  dipentenc  deser\'e 
special  mention.  Limonene  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the 
ethereal  oil  obtained  from  orange-rind,  and  is  also  present  in  nu- 
merous other  ethereal  oils,  such  as  oil  of  citron,  oil  of  bergamot,  etc. 
Dipentenc  appears  to  exist  as  such  only  in  Oleum  cincB,  but  is 
formed  by  heating  limonene  and  other'terpenes  to  250®  to  300®.  It 
is,  therefore,  present  in  ethereal  oils  in  whose  preparation  a  high 
temperature  has  been  employed,  as  is  the  case  with  Russian  and 
Swedish  turpentine. 

Limonene  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory,  and  its  tetrabromide  is 
also  optically  active.  On  the  other  hand,  dipentene  and  its  tetra- 
bromide are  optically  inactive,  and  the  addition-products  which 
limonene  and  dipentene  yield  with  the  hydrogen  halides  are 
identical  and  inactive.  The  latter  yield  dipentene  by  the  splitting 
off  of  hydrogen  halide,  so  that  limonene  can  in  this  way  be  converted 
into  dipentene. 

Wallach  discovered  in  pine  oil  a  hydrocarbon,  CjoHj^,  which 
rotates  the  plane  of  polarization  to  the  left  to  the  same  extent  as 
limonene  to  the  right,  and  which  from  its  general  character  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  optical  antithesis  of  limonene.  When  this 
Icevo-limoncne  is  mixed  with  the  dextro-modification,  dipentene  is 
formed,  from  which  it  follows  that  dipentene  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  racemic  modification  of  the  limonenos. 

Pinene  can  be  converted  into  dipentene  as  follows.  By  the  action 
of  water  containing  nitric  acid,  it  takes  up  three  molecules  of  water, 
forming  terpin  hydrate,  CjoHjoO,  4-  HjO.  On  heating,  thb  loses  a 
molecule  of  water,  yielding  terpin,  CjoHjoO,,  which  by  the  usual 
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methods  can  be  shown  to  possess  two  hydroxy  1-groups,  and,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  formula  C,oHi8(OH)2.  By  shaking  up  terpin  with 
hydrogen  halides,  these  hydroxyl-groups  can  be  replaced  by  halo- 
gens. The  compoimd  CioHigClj  thus  obtained  is  identical  with 
dipentene  dihydrochloride,  and,  as  mentioned  on  p.  454,  this  sub- 
stance can  be  converted  into  dipentene  by  elimination  of  2HC1.  It 
is  still  simpler  to  obtain  dipentene  from  terpin  by  treating  it  with 
reagents  which  split  off  water,  dipentene  being  readily  formed  by 
loss  of  2H2O.  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain  an  intermediate  product 
formed  by  the  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  from  terpin; 
the  compound  thus  obtained  has  the  formula  CjoHiy-OH,  and  is 

called  terpineol. 

Camphors. 

361.  Ordinary  camphor,  CioHjgO,  has  the  character  of  a  ketone; 
it  reacts  with  hydroxylamine  after  the  manner  of  these  compounds, 
forming  an  oxime,  CjoHioNOH,  called  camphor  oxime.  This  is  con- 
verted by  elimination  of  one  molecule  of  water  into,  a  cyanide. 
CjHijCN,  from  which  an  acid  QHigCOOH,  called  campholenic 
acid,  is  obtained  by  hydrolysis. 

The  ketonic  nature  of  camphor  is  further  illustrated  by  the 
action  of  phosphorus  pentachloride,  which  yields  a  dichloride;  and 
also  by  the  fact  that,  when  reduced,  it  takes  up  two  hydrogen  atoms, 
forming  borneol,  CioHigO.  This  has  the  character  of  a  secondary 
alcohol,  since,  for  example,  it  forms  esters,  and  yields  bornyl  chloride, 
C10H17CI,  with  PCIj.  Borneol  can  be  reconverted  into  ordinary 
camphor  by  oxidation. 

Isomeric  with  borneol  is  cineoL  CjoH^gO.  This  is  widely  dis- 
tributed in  nature.  It  is  a  liquid,  and  is  artificially  prepared  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  pinene. 

Menthol,  CjoH^oO,  is  the  principal  constituent  of  oil  of  pepper- 
mint; it  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  42°.  It  is  readily  converted 
into  cymene  by  heating  with  copper  sulphate.  Its  character  is  that 
of  an  alcohol. 

Oxidation  of  ordinary  camphor  yields  chiefly  dibasic  camphoric 
acid,  CioHjjOi,  and  at  the  same  time  small  quantities  of  camphanic 
acid,  C10H14O4,  and  camphoronic  acid,  C>H,^Oo. 

Indian  oil  of  geranium  contains  a  compound,  CioHjgO,  called 
geraniol,  which,  from  its  reactions,  is  apparently  an  alcohol,  and  from 
its  power  of  forming  addition-compounds,  contains  two  ethylen 
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Unkings  in  its  molecule.  It  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  an  alde- 
hyde, C,oHiaO,  geranialy  showing  that  it  must  be  a  primary  alcohol. 
Geranial  is  sometimes  also  called  cUral,  owing  to  its  presence  in 
oil  of  citron.  On  heating  with  potassium  pyrosulphate,  citral 
easily  loses  water,  being  converted  into  cymene,  C10H14.  Geraniol 
also  loses  water  when  treated  with  potassium  pyrosulphate,  yielding 
a  terpene,  CjoH^,,  geranieney  boiling  between  172®  and  176**.  From 
its  additive  power,  this  compound  seems  to  contain  three  double 
linkings  in  the  molecule. 

Closely  related  to  geraniol  are  linalol  (from  oil  of  linaloes),  and 
rhodinol  (from  oil  of  roses).  They  have  also  the  formula  CioHj^O, 
and  are  converted  into  citral  by  oxidation.  This  is  probably 
accompanied  by  an  alteration  in  the  positions  of  the  double  link- 
ings present  in  the  compound. 

The  Constitntion  of  the  Terpenes  and  Camphors. 

362.  A  compound  CjoHi^  has  six  hydrogen  atoms  less  than  a  sat- 
urated fatty  hydrocarbon  of  ten  carbon  atoms,  CjoH,,.  An  aro- 
matic hydrocarbon  with  saturated  side-chains  and  ten  carbon  atoms 
has  the  formula  CjoHj^.  The  terpenes,  therefore,  occupy  a  position 
intermediate  between  the  aromatic  and  the  saturated  fatty  series. 
Their  properties  correspond  with  this  view:  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  reailily  converted  into  aromatic  compounds,  especially  cymene; 
on  the  other,  they  exhibit  many  of  the  properties  of  aliphatic  com- 
pounds. The  difference  of  six  hydrogen  atoms  between  them  and 
the  saturated  hydrocarbons  with  ten  carbon  atoms  might  be  caused 
by  the  presence  of  three  double  linkings,  which,  indeed,  seem  to 
be  present  in  geranienc.  Since,  however,  the  other  terpenes  do  not 
add  six  monovalent  atoms,  but  some  only  four,  and  others  only 
two  such  atoms,  they  must  contain  one  or  more  closed  chains 
of  C-atoms,  in  addition  to  double  linkings.  As  in  each  closed 
chain  there  are  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  less  in  the  molecule 
than  in  the  corresponding  open  chain  (hexane,  C^Hy^ ;  hexa- 
methylene,  C^Hu),  it  follows  that  in  the  terpenes  which  add 
4Br  and  2HC1,  there  must  be  one  closed  chain  and  two  double 
linkings;  and  in  the  terpenes  which  add  2Br  and  IHCI,  one 
double  linking  and  two  closed  chains.  The  problem  is  to  determine 
which  arc  the  ring-systems  in  the  different  terpenes,  and  what  are 
the  positions  of  the  double  linkings  in  the  molecules.    These  two 
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questions  have  not  yet  been  satisfacto^'ily  answered  for  all  terpenes. 
For  nearly  all,  two  or  more  constitutional  formulae  have  been  pro- 
posed, among  which  no  definite  selection  has  been  made  up  to 
the  present.  Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  many  terpenes 
yield  cymene,  it  is  supposed  that  the  carbon-nucleus  of  this  com- 
pound, a  closed  hexagon,  is  present  in  them,  with  methyl  and 

isopropyl  in  the  pora-position :   CHj — <^      N — CH(CH8)2.      The 

positions  of  the  double  linkings  in  this  nucleus  have  been  deter- 
mined for  terpenes  which  yield  tetra- addition- products;  for  some 
of  them  with  considerable  certainty.     For  example,  the  adjoining 
formula  is  almost  universally  assigned  to  limonene, 
one  of  the  double  linkings  being  in  the  side-chain.  CH, 

This  formula  explains  the  different  behaviour  of  J, 

the  two  double  linkings,  owing  to  their  being  situ-     wc^\rw 
ated   within   and   without   the   ring  respectively;  \       \      * 

limonene  adds  on  only  one  molecule  of  HCl  by    HaCs^^CH, 
treatment   with    dry    hydrochloric-acid    gas ;    the  1*^^ 

second  double  linking  is  only  broken  by  treatment         /  V 
with   moist  hydrochloric- acid  gas.     It  further  ex-        GHj    CH, 
plains  the  optical  activity,  since  the  carbon  atom      Limonene  and 
which  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  is  asymmetric. 

Terpinolene  also  gives  tetra-addit  ion-products,  and  has,  there- 
fore, two  double  linkings.  One  of  these  is  situated  in  thecymene- 
Ducleus,  between  two  tertiary  Oatoms : 

CH  CH, 
CH3-C<3c=C<gg3. 
CH2  CH2 

Terpinolene 

This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  this  body  yields  a  trystallino,  blue 
addition-product  with  nitrosyl  chloride.  This  is  a  chaiacteristic 
of  compounds  which  have  a  double  linking  between  tertiary  carbon 
atoms  >C^:=C<,  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  case  of  several  such 
substances. 

Compounds  with  the  formula  CioH,fl,  which  can  only  take  up 
one  molecule  of  HCl  or  two  halogen  atoms,  must  have  two  closed 
rings.  A  hexagon  of  carbon  atoms  is  also  supposed  to  exist  in 
these.    In  the  case  of  pinene  the  second  ring  is  probably  four- sided : 
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Baeyer  assigns  to  this  compound 
the  adjoining  formula,  in  which  the 
isopropyl-group  of  cymene  is  linked 
by  its  tertiary  carbon  atom  with  the 
meta-csLThon  atom  of  the  hexagon. 
This  formula  attributes  two  six- 
sided  rings  and  one  four-sided  ring 
to  pinene.  In  camphene  the  ter- 
tiary carbon  atom  of  the  isopropyl- 
group  is  linked  to  the  benzene-ring  H3C 
at  the  para-position,  so  that  it  con- 
tains one  six-sided  ring  and  two 
five-sided  rings.  Analogous  consti- 
tutional formulae  are  assigned  to 
the  other  terpenes,  CioH,,. 

363.  It  has  been  mentioned  that 
the  camphors  have  the  formula  CjoHjoO, 
CioHjgO,  CioHioO.  Menthol  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  compound  with  the  first  of 
these  formulae.  It  is  an  alcohol,  and, 
according  to  its  formula,  contains  two 
hydrogen  atoms  less  than  a  saturated 
alcohol,  C10H22O.  Since  menthol  does 
not  form  addition-products,  it  must 
have  the  one  closed-ring  structure. 
The  readiness  of  its  conversion  into 
cymene  indicates  that  it  contains  a 
cymene-nucleus,  its  constitution  being  expressed  by  the  adjoining 
formula. 

A  compound  with  the  formula  C,oH,gO  can  only 
have  an  open  chain,  if  it  has  double  or  treble 
Unkings  in  its  molecule.  This  is  the  case  with 
geraniol,  CioHjgO,  which  has  two  double  Unkings. 
Borneol,  which  is  isomeric  with  it,  does  not  possess 
any  additive  power,  and  its  deficiency  in  hydrogen 
compared  to  a  saturated  compound  must  be 
caused  by  the  presence  of  two  closed  rings,  the 
same  being  then  true  of  ordinary  camphor,  CioH,jO. 
The  oxidation  of  camphor  affords  a  closer  insight  into  its  consti- 
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tution.  Bredt  has  showri  that  the  first  product  obtained  by  its 
oxidation  is  camphoric  acidy  which  on  further  oxidation  yields 
camphanic  cicid,  the  latter  yielding  camphoronic  acid  on  still  further 
oxidation.  It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  two  first-named 
acids,  as  well  as  camphor  itself,  have  the  same  carbon-nucleus  as 
camphoronic  acid. 

The  constitution  of  the  tribasic  camphoronic  acid  follows  from 
the  result  of  its  decomposition  when  submitted  to  dry  distillation, 
a  treatment  which  splits  it  up  into  trimethylsuccinic  acid,  isobutyric 
acid,  and  carbon  dioxide.    This  is  accounted  for  by  the  formula 


B 
A 


^J}»>C— COOH 

9 

CH,— C— COOH 


CH,— COOH 


the  formation  of  the  first  acid  being  represented  by  the  decompo- 
sition A,  and  the  second  by  B. 

From  a  consideration  of  these  and  other  known  properties  of 
these  substances,  Bredt  assigns  to  them  the  following  constitutional 
formulse: 
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bon  bond  in  such  a  manner  that  the  isopropyl-group  takes  up  the 
para-position  to  the  methyl-group. 

Recent  work  affords  confinnation  of  the  correctness  of  Bredt's 
formulse,  that  of  the  one  for  camphor  being  proved  as  foUows. 
According  to  it,  there  are  two  asymmetric  C-atoms  in  the  molecule, 
indicated  in  the  formula  by  bolder  type.  When,  however,  the 
COgroup  is  transformed  into  CH,,  the  asymmetry  of  both  atoms 
vanishes,  and  the  molecule  must  become  opticaUy  inactive,  pro- 
vided Bredt's  formula  is  correct.    This  does,  in  fact,  take  place. 


BENZEKE-NVCLEI  DIBECTLT  LINKED  TOGETHER,  OR 

INDIRECTLT   BT   CARBON. 

364.  The  simplest  possible  compound  of  this  nature  is  one 
containing  two  benzene-nuclei  directly  linked  to  one  another.  In 
addition  to  this  there  are  compounds  in  which  the  benzene-nuclei 
are  indirectly  connected  by  a  carbon  atom,  or  by  a  chain  of 
carbon  atoms.  A  few  of  these  substances  will  be  described  in  this 
section. 

Dipheny^C^H^CeH^. 

Diphenyl  can  be  prepared  by  Fittig's  synthesis  (268)  from 
bromobenzene  and  sodium.  Another  method  for  the  preparation 
of  the  derivatives  of  diphenyl,  the  conversion  of  hydrazobenzene 
into  benzidine,  was  mentioned  in  291.  On  removing  the  amido- 
groups  from  benzidine  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction,  diphenyl  is 
formed.  This  method  of  formation  also  affords  a  proof  of  the 
constitution  of  benzidine. 

The  preparation  of  diphenyl  is  usually  effected  by  passing  ben- 
zene-vapour through  a  red-hot  tube.  It  is  converted  by  oxida- 
tion into  benzoic  acid;  this,  together  with  its  synthesis  by  Fittig's 
method,  is  a  proof  of  its  constitution. 

Diphenyl  forms  large,  tabular,  colourless  crystals,  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.     It  melts  at  71*^,  and  boils  at  254*^. 

The  isomeric  substitution-products  of  diphenyl  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  of  benzene;  a  monosubstitution-product  can 
exist  in  three  isomeric  forms,  the  substituent  being  in  the  ortho-^ 
meta-f  and  para-positions  to  the  bond  between  the  benzene-nuclei; 
in  a  disubstitution-product,  both  substituents  may  be  linked  to 
the  same  benzene-nucleus,  or  to  different  benzene-nuclei,  etc. 

Benzidine  is  of  technical  importance,  because  many  of  the 

azo-dyes  are  derived  from  it. 

461 
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Diphenylmethane,  CeHgCH^C^Hs. 

366.  Diphenylmethane  can  be  obtained  from  benzyl  chloride, 
CeHg-CHjCl,  or  from  methylene  chloride,  CH3CI2,  by  the  action  of 
benzene  and  aluminium  chloride.  Its  homologues  are  obtained  by 
the  action  of  benzene  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  upon  alde- 
hydes; thus,  acetaldehyde  yields  imsymmetrical  diphenylethane: 

CH.C-—^^^^^^  =  CH3.C<^«{}«  4-  HA 
^  "^  H|CeH,  ^'"s 


When  derivatives  of  benzene  are  substituted  for  benzene  itself, 
many  derivatives  of  diphenylmethane  can  be  obtained  by  the 
applj^cation  of  the  syntheses  just  mentioned. 

Diphenylmethane  is  crystalline;  it  melts  at  26*^,  boils  at  262**, 
and  has  an  odour  resembling  that  of  orange-peel.  Oxidation  vnth 
chromic  acid  converts  it  into  bemophenone  (300). 

A  derivative  of  diphenylmethane,  in  which  the  benzene-nuclei  are 

still  directly  linked, is /fuoren^,   |         >CHs.     It  is  formed  by  leading 

C,H,/ 

the  vapour  of  diphenylmethane  through  a  red-hot  tube.    It  crystallizes 

from  alcohol  in  fluorescent  leaflets,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.    It 

melts  at  US'",  and  boils  at  295".    It  yields  red  needles  with  picric  acid. 

The  constitution  of  fluorene  is  thus  established.     It  is  converted 

by  the  action  of  oxidizing-agents  into  diphenyleneketone^  which  has 

the  formula  |         /CO,  this  being  proved  by  its  formation  when  the 
C.H4/ 

C.H,.CO|Ov 

calcium  salt  of  dipTteiiic  acid,  \         \         yCa,  is  distilled.    Diphenic 

0,H,.  ICOCK 

acid,  for  its  part,  is  obtained  from  mliydrazobenzolc  acid  by  the  benz- 

idine-transformation  (291  >,  and  subsequent  elimination  of  the  amido- 

groups :  

I  I  I  I 

coon  HOOC  IIOOC        cooh 

It  follows  tliat  the  carbonyl  group  in  diphenyleneketone  is  linked  at 
the  or</*o-position  in  both  the  benzene-nuclei;  it  has,  therefore,  the 
structure 

CO 
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This  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  phthalic  acid  is  the  only 
product  obtained  by  its  oxidation. 


Triphenylmethane  and  its  Derivatives. 

366.  Triphenylmethane,  ClliC^ll^)^^  is  formed  from  benzal  chlor- 
ide, CeHg-CHClj,  by  the  action  of  benzene  and  aluminium  chloride; 
from  benzaldehyde  and  benzene  in  presence  of  a  dehydrating-agent, 
such  as  zinc  chloride;  and  from  the  interaction  of  chloroform  and 
benzene  in  presence  of  aluminium  chloride.  It  crystallizes  in  beau- 
tiful, colourless  prisms  melting  at  93°;  its  boiling-point  is  359*^. 

A  series  of  important  dyes,  the  rosanilineSy  is  derived  from  this 
hydrocarbon.  Triphenylmethane  itself  is  not  employed  as  a  basis 
for  their  preparation,  simpler  substances  which  are  converted  into 
its  derivatives  being  used  instead.  The  formation  of  the  dye  takes 
place  in  three  stages;  that  of  malachite-green  furnishes  an  example. 

When  benzaldehyde  and  dimethylaniline  are  heated  with  zinc 
chloride,  tetramethyldiaminotriphenylmethane  is  formed: 


C,H,.C:|0+„ 


The  carbon  atom  of  the  aldehyde  group,  therefore,  furnishes  the 
"  methane  carbon  atom  "  of  triphenylmethane. 

This  substance  is  also  called  leucomalnchite-green.     It  is  con- 
verted by  oxidation  with  PbO,  in  hydrochloric-acid  solution,  into 

the  corresponding  carbinol,    ^     oR^    *  ^  ^  ^'  which  is  a  colour- 

less, crystalline  substance,  like  the  leuco-compound  from  which  it 
is  derived.  Being  an  amino-base,  it  is  capable  of  yielding  salts; 
thus,  it  dissolves  in  acids  with  the  formation  of  colourless  salts. 
When  such  a  solution  is  warmed,  water  is  split  off.  and  the  deep- 
green  dye  produced.  The  latter,  either  as  a  double  salt  with  zinc 
chloride,  or  as  an  oxalate,  is  known  as  malarhUe-green.  This  split- 
ting-oflf  of  water  may  be  represented  in  several  ways ;  it  is  usually 
supposed  to  take  place  thus: 
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C,H,N(CH,),.HC1 
C,H,.C<(/^^\  -H,0  - 

yC,H,N(CH,),Ha 

CI 
According  to  this  mode  of  representation,  the  process  is  analogous 
to  the  formation  of  quinone  from  quinol,  in  which  the  colourless 
quinol  is  converted  into  the  deep-yellow  quinone. 

The  three  stages  necessary  to  the  formation  of  the  dye  may, 
therefore,  be  defined  as  follows. 

1.  Formation  of  a  leuco-base  (colourless),  a  derivative  of 

HC(C.H,NH,),; 

2.  Formation  of  a  colour-base  (colourless),  a  derivative  of 

HOQCeH.NH,),; 

3.  Formation  of  the  dye,  a  derivative  of 

Reduction  converts  the  dyes  back  again  into  their  leuco-bases, 
two  hydrogen  atoms  being  taken  up  during  the  reaction. 

Cryalal-vioiet  (hcxamethyltriaminotriphcnylmethane)  furnishes  an 
excellent  example  of  a  phenomenon  also  exhibited  by  other  ana- 
logous basic  substances.  When  an  equivalent  quantity  of  a  base  is 
added  to  a  salt  of  crystal-violet,  the  liquid  still  remains  coloured, 
has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  conducts  an  electric  current;  the 
solution  slowly  becomes  colourless  on  standing,  when  it  is  no  longer 
alkaline,  and  its  ix)wcr  of  conducting  an  electric  current  has  ceased. 
The  liquid  now  contains  a  colour-base.  These  phenomena  are 
analogous  to  the  conversion  of  acids  into  pseudo-acids  (281).  For 
this  reason  the  colour-base  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  pseudo-base. 
According  to  this  view,  on  addition  of  the  equivalent  quantity  of 
NaOH  to  cr}'stal-violet,  the  true  base, 

b  at  first  present  in  the  solution;  this  true  base,  however,  after  stand- 
ing for  several  hours  at  25^,  changes  into  the  colour-base  (pseudo- 
base), 

(CH,),XC,H4  >p^C,H..N(CHJ^ 

(CHJ,N.C,H.     ^^OH 
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Hantzsch  has  been  able  to  assign  the  character  of  a  pseudo-base 
to  certain  substances  other  than  those  mentioned  on  p .  464. 

Pararosaniline  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  a  mixture  of 
p-toluidine  (1  molecule)  and  aniline  (2  molecules)  by  means 
of  arsenic  acid  or  nitrobenzene.  The  methyl-group  of  toluidine 
is  thus  converted  into  the  **  methane  carbon  atom "  of  triphenyl- 
methane: 

CHj^CeHs-NH,  -h  30  =  HO— CcC,H,NH,  +  2HjO. 
CeH^NH,  \CeH,NH, 

This  colour-base  yields  a  red  dye  with  acids,  from  which  it  can 
be  precipitated  by  alkalis.  It  is  converted  by  reduction  with  zinc- 
dust  and  hydrochloric  acid  into  paraleucaniline ^  HC(CeH^NH2)3,  a 
colourless,  crystalline  substance  which  melts  at  148*^  and  is  recon- 
verted into  the  colour-base  by  oxidation.  The  constitution  of 
paraleucaniline  is  shown  by  its  yielding  triphenylmethane  when  its 
amido-groups  are  removed  by  the  diazo-reaction.  On  the  other 
hand,  paraleucaniline  can  be  obtained  by  the  nitration  of  triphenyl- 
methane, and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  trinitro-derivative  thus 
formed.  Paraleucaniline  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  triamino- 
triphenylcarbinol,  which,  like  malachite-green,  splits  off  water  un- 
der the  influence  of  acids,  forming  the  dye : 

/CeH,NH,  /CeH.NH, 

i  \C,H,NH, .  HCl  ^C,H, :  NH,  •  Q. 

OH 

Another  important  dye  related  to  triphenylmethane  is  rosaniline. 
Its  preparation  is  similarly  effected  by  oxidizing  a  mixture  of  aniline, 
o-toluidine,  and  p-toluidine  in  equimolecular  proportions  with 
arsenic  acid,  mercuric  nitrate,  or  nitrobenzene.  In  this  reaction  the 
methane  carbon  atom  is  obtained  from  p-toluidine  as  follows: 


NH, .  C.H, .  CH3  -f-  CeH,(CH3)NH,  /^'^^  <  NH, 

j>.Toruidine  ^  f^^^^J*,*^"*       -f-30  =  H0Cf<:,H,XHj     4-2H,0. 

€«H,NH, 


+  CeH^NH,        t-^w-riwv.;^,.-,.,..,     ^^..r 


The  hydrochloride  of  the  rosaniline  base  containing  one  ecjuiva- 
lent  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  called  magenta.    This  substance  forms 
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beautiful  green  crystals  with  a  metallic  lustre,  which  dissolve  in 
water,  yielding  a  solution  of  an  intense  deep-red  colour. 

The  colour  of  ^the  magenta-solution  is  due  to  the  monovalent 
cation,  (CjoHjoNj),  because  such  solutions  are  almost  completely 
ionized,  as  is  shown  by  the  slight  increase  of  their  molecular  con- 
ductivity on  further  dilution.  Moreover,  the  solutions  of  all  the 
magenta  salts — chloride,  bromide,  sulphate,  etc. — exhibit  the  same 
absorption-spectrum  for  solutions  of  cquimolecular  concentration, 
which  is  an  indication  of  the  presence  of  a  ccmstituent  common  to 
all  of  them  (the  cation). 

The  salts  containing  three  equivalents  of  acid  are  yellow,  the  red. 
monovalent  cation  having  been  converted  into  the  yellow,  trivalent 
one  ;  as  a  result  of  this,  magenta  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  yields  a  nearly  colourless  solution.  These  salts  are,  however, 
very  readily  hydrolyzed,  as  shown  by  the  reappearance  of  the  red 
colour  when  this  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  into  water. 

Many  derivatives  of  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline  are  known,  in 
wliich  the  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  amido-groups  have  been  replaced 
by  alkyl-radicles.  They  are  aU  dyes.  The  violet  colour  becomes 
deeper  as  the  number  of  methyl-groups  present  increases  (823). 
Pentamethylpararosaniline  is  sold  under  the  name ''  methyl-violet." 
When  one  hydrogen  atom  in  each  of  the  amido-groups  of  rosaniline 
is  replaced  b}*^  phenyl,  a  blue  dye  is  formed,  called  "  aniline-blue." 

Tlie  alkyl-groups  were  formerly  introduced  into  pararosaniliue 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  means  of  an  alkyl  chloride*  or  even  iodide 
These  methods  have  long  since  given  place  to  others,  better  suitetl 
to  the  preparation  of  the  alkyl-derivatives.  For  example,  methyl- 
violet  is  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  dime  thy  laniline  with  potas- 
sium chlorate  and  cupric  chloride  ;  the  methane  carbon  atom  is  in 
this  case  obtained  from  one  of  the  methyl-groups. 

Aniline-blue,  or  triphenylrosaniline  hydrochloride,  is  obtained  by 
heating  rosaniline  with  aniline  and  a  weak  acid,  such  as  benzoic  acid, 
whereby  the  amido-groups  in  the  rosaniline  are  replaced  by  anilido- 
groups,  the  ammonia  set  free  entering  into  combination  with  the 
acid.  This  process  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  formation  of  diphenyl- 
amine  from  aniline  hydrochloride  and  aniline  (284). 

867.  Dyes  formed  from  hydrox3'l-<lerivatives  of  triphenyl- 
methane  are  also  knowTi.  but  are  much  less  valuable  than  those 
just  described,  on  account  of  their  being  difficult  to  fix.     Rosolic 
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C«H«<oH 


CH, 
,  „    .     OH 
o^idf  r/r  H  OH      obtained  from  rosaniline  by  means  of  the 

VtHl=0 
diazo-reaetion,  is  an  example  of  such  dyes. 

Malachite-green  and  the  pararosaniline  and  rosaniline  dyes  colour 
wool  and  silk  directly,  and  calico  after  it  has  been  mordanted. 

It  was  stated  in  821  that  the  fixing  of  dyes  upon  vegetable  or 
animal  fibres  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  chemical  combination  of  the 
compounds  contained  in  the  fibre  with  the  dye,  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  salts.  The  following  is  a  proof  of  this.  The  colour-base 
of  rosaniline  is  colourless;  when,  however,  wool  or  silk  is  immersed 
in  its  colourless  solution,  it  becomes  gradually  coloured,  as  though 
an  acid  had  been  added.  This  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  a  compound  in  the  fibre  unites  with  the  colourless  base,  forming 
with  it  a  salt  of  the  same  colour  as  a  solution  of  the  dye  in  water. 

The  phthaleins,  dyes  related  to  triphenylmethane,  have  been 
mentioned  already  (827). 

GoMBERG  has  shown  that  zinc  reacts  with  triphenylchloro^ 
methane,  yielding  a  compound  with  the  formula  (C,H5)jC.  This 
he  proved  by  analysis,  and  by  the  cryoscopic  determination  of 
its  molecular  weight.  This  compound  can  be  precipitated  in 
crystalline  form  from  a  benzene-solution  by  the  addition  of  acetone 
or  ethyl  formate. 

This  substance,  tri'phenylmethyl,  is  very  remarkable,  for  it  is 
the  first  known  instance  of  a  compound  containing  a  trivalent 
carbon  atom.  It  possesses  notable  additive-power;  thus,  it  com- 
bines at  once  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  with  formation  of  a  per- 
oxide, (CeH5)3C-0 — 0C(CeH5)a;  it  instantly  decolourizes  iodine 
solution,  yielding  triphenylmethyl  iodide.  With  ether  it  yields  a 
crystalline  substance  of  the  composition  2(CcH5)aC-f  (€2115)30. 

Dibenzyl  and  its  Derivatives. 

868.  Dibenzyl  CcHs-CHaCHjC^Hs,  can  be  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sodium  upon  benzyl  chloride: 


C.n, .  CH,|C1+Na3+Cl  |CH,  •  CeH, = CeH^  •  CH,  •  CH,  •  C0H5  -f  2NaGl. 

This  method  of  formation  shows  it  to  be  symmetrical  diphenyU 
ethane.    It  melts  at  52^. 
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Symmetrical  diphenyleihylene,  C,H,CH:  CH.C,H|,  M.P.  125^ 
is  usually  called  stilbene.  It  can  be  obtained  in  various  ways,  a 
typical  method  being  the  distillation  of  the  phenyl  ester  of  fumaric 
acid,  which  eliminates  two  molecules  of  CO,: 

C,HJ6;c|.CH:CH.|C0jC,H,  «  2C0,  +  C,Hj.CH:CHC,H,. 

Stilbene  forms  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  from  which 
tolan,  C.HjCsCCjH,,  is  obtained  by  splitting  off  2HBr.  Tolan 
can  be  reconverted  into  stilbene  by  careful  reduction. 

P'Diaminostilbene,  NH,  •  C,H«  •  CH :  CH  •  C,H4  •  NH,,  can  be  obtained 
by  treatment  .of  p-nitrobenzyl  chloride,  ClHjC-C^H^-NO,,  with  alco- 
holic potash,  and  subsequent  reduction  of  the  p-dinilrostilbeiie  thus 
formed.    It  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  preparation  of  certain  dyes. 

Derivatives  of  dibenzyl  are  obtained  by  the  condensation  of 
benzaldehyde  in  presence  of  potassium  cyanide;  for  example, 
benzom  is  thus  formed: 

CjHj'Cq  ,   rxC'CjHg  =  C^Hj'CO'CHOH-C^Hj. 

Benzoin 

It  has  the  character  of  a  ketone  alcohol,  since  it  takes  up  two  hydro- 
gen atoms,  with  formation  of  a  dihydric  alcohol,  hydrobenzoin, 
CgHg  •  CHOH  •  GHOH  •  CeH^ ;  on  oxidation  it  yields  a  diketone,  benzil, 
CeHsCOCOC^Hj.  Benzoin  contains  the  group  — CHOH  CO— , 
which  is  present  in  the  sugars  (206).  It  also  possesses  proper- 
ties characteristic  of  the  sugars;  thus,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  copper 
solution,  and  yields  an  osazone. 

Benzil  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  substance.  As  a  diketone  it 
unites  with  two  molecules  of  hydroxylamine  to  form  a  dioxime. 

869.  Bemildioxime  exists  in  three  isomeric  forms,  the  number 
theoretically  possible  from  a  consideration  of  the  stereoisomerism  of 
nitrogen  derivatives  (801): 

C,H,  C C  C,H,        C,H,  C-C  C,H,       C,H,C CC.H, 

!i       II  II    li  il  II 

NOH  NOH  HON   KOH  !nOH  HON 

^mpAtbenzildiozime  ^nfibensiidioxime  SynbensildiozinM 

One  of  these  oximes  very  readily  yields  an  anhydride,  and  is  there- 
fore assumed  to  have  the  two  hydroxyl-groups  in  close  proximity, 
the  4* t/^ -formula.  One  of  the  other  dioximes  is  the  most  stable  of 
the  three  compounds,  and  can  be  obtained  by  various  means;  the 
third  dioxime  can  be  readily  transformed  into  this  stable  modifica- 
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tion.  It  is  probable  that  the  stable  dioxime  has  the  symmetrical 
or  an/t-formula,  so  that  the  ampAi-formula  must  be  that  of  the  un- 
stable modification. 

When  heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  benzil  takes  up  one  mole- 
cule of  water,  undergoing  an  intramolecular  transformation,  with 
production  of  bemUic  add,  a  reaction  analogoois  to  the  formation 
of  pinacolin  from  pinacone  (156)  : 


GaH,.C0.C0-C.H5  +  HjO  -  c'h  ^^"^ 


OH 
..         COOH' 

BeoBilicacid 


CONDENSED  BENZENE-RINOS. 

870.  Condensed-ring  compounds  contain  two  or  more  closed 
chains,  with  C-atoms  common  to  both.  Such  compounds  are  pres- 
ent in  the  higher-boiling  fractions  of  coal-tar  (267).  Next  to  the 
phenols,  naphthalene  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  second 
fraction,  carbolic  oil,  and  of  the  third  fraction,  creosote  oil.  The 
anthracene  oil  contains  anthracene  and  phenanthrenCy  in  addition 
to  other  hydrocarbons.  Th^se  three  compounds  and  some  of  their 
derivatives  will  be  described  here. 

I.  NAPHTHALENE,  CioHs. 

This  hydrocarbon  is  present  in  considerable  quantity  in  coal-tar, 
from  which  it  is  readily  obtained  pure.  The  crude  crystals  of 
naphthalene  precipitate  on  cooling  from  the  fraction  passing  over 
between  170*^  and  230*^,  and  are  separated  from  liquid  impurities 
by  pressure,  which  are  further  eliminated  by  conversion  into  non- 
volatile sulphonic  acids  on  warming  the  crude  product  with  small 
quantities  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  distilling  with  steam 
or  subUming,  when  pure  naphthalene  comes  over. 

It  crystallizes  in  shining  plates,  melting  at  80°,  and  boiling  at 
218°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
and  ether;  it  dissolves  to  a  very  small  extent  in  cold  alcohol.  It 
has  a  characteristic  odour,  and  is  very  volatile;  it  is  always  present 
in  coal-gas,  whose  illuminating  power  is  to  a  large  extent  due  to 
its  presence.  It  is  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
dyes. 

The  formation  of  naphthalene  on  passing  the  vapours  of  many 
compounds  through  a  red-hot  tube,  a  process  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  the  retorts  of  the  gas-works  (267),  ex- 
plains its  occurrence  in  coal-tar. 

470 
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The  constitution  of  naphthalene  was  proved  in  353  to  be 


This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  two  following  syntheses. 

1.  o-Xylylene  bromide  is  converted  by  treatment  with  sodio- 
ethanetetracarboxylic  ester  into  hydronaphthalenetetracarboxylic 
ester: 

.C»,Br      NaC(COOCjH,),  .CH,— C(COOC,H,), 


^CHjBr      NaC((X)OC,H,),  ^CH,— C(COOC,H,), 

o-Xylylene  bromide 

On  saponification,  this  compound  splits  off  two  molecules  of  carbon 
dioxide,  forming  hydronaphthalenedicarboxylic  acid: 


/ 


CH—CHCOOH 


CtH4v 

^CH— CHCOOH 

whose  silver  salt  readily  loses  two  molecules  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  yielding  naphthalene. 

2.  On  heating,  phenylisocrotonic  acid  is  converted  into  a-naph- 
thol,  a  hydroxyl-derivative  of  naphthalene: 

H     CH 

HOC^ 
HO 

PhenyliM)crotonic  acid 

Naphthalene  behaves  in  all  respects  as  an  aromatic  hydrocarbon : 
with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  nitro-derivative,  with  sulphuric  acid  a 
sulphonic  acid;  its  hydroxyl-derivatives  have  the  phenolic  character; 
the  amino-compounds  undergo  the  diazo-rcaction ;  etc.  The  great 
resemblance  in  properties  between  benzene  and  naphthalene  indi- 
cates similarity  of  structure,  and  to  the  latter  is  assigned  the 
formula 
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Partial  hydration  converts  the  centric  bonds  in  naphthalene, 
like  those  in  benzene,  into  double  bonds,  since  naphthalene  dihydride, 
CioHjo,  readily  forms  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  like  other 
substances  containing  a  double  bond. 

371.  Naphthalene  yields  a  much  greater  number  of  substitution- 
products  than  benzene,  the  number  obtained  corresponding  to 
those  theoretically  possible  for  a  compound  with  the  above  for- 
mula; this  fact  supports  the  constitution  indicated. 

A  compound  of  the  formula 

H        H 


7 


H        H 

must  )deld  two  isomeric  monosubstitution-products.  Substitutioi; 
can  take  place  at  a  carbon  atom  directly  linked  to  one  of  the  two 
C-atoms  common  to  both  rings  (1,  4,  5,  or  8),  or  at  one  of  the  others 
(2,  3,  6,  or  7),  which  are  also  similar  to  one  another.  Two  series 
of  monosubstitution-products  are  in  fact  known;  those  in  which 
the  hydrogen  at  1,  4,  5,  or  8  has  been  replaced  are  called  ^-deriva- 
tives;  when  hydrogen  is  substituted  at  2,  3,  6,  or  7,  the  products 
are  termed  /^-derivatives. 

A  great  number  of  disubstitution-products  is  possible;  for  two 
similar  substituents  it  is  10,  and  for  two  dissimilar  substituents  14: 
many  of  these  have  been  obtained.  The  ten  isomers  are  denoted 
by  the  numbers 

1:2, 1:3, 1:4, 1:5, 1:6, 1:7, 1:8,  2:3,2:6,2:7. 

In  any  other  arrangement  the  grouping  is  identical  with  one  of 
these;  thus,  2:5  ==  1:6,  and  3:6  =  2:7,  etc.  For  three  similar 
substituents  the  number  of  possible  isomers  is  much  greater,  and 
still  greater  for  three  dissimilar  ones.  The  disubstitution-products 
with  the  substituents  in  the  same  ring  are  caUed  arthOy  meta,  and 
para;  when  they  are  in  different  rings,  the  compounds  are  usually 
distinguished  by  numbers,  or  sometimes  by  letters :  thus,  a 
compound  4:5  is  also  indicated  by  oca\  and  one  3:6  by  p^.  The 
positions  1:8  and  4:5  are  also  called  the  pen-positions  ;  in  cer- 
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tain  respects  these  resemble  the   or/Ao-positions.    For  example, 
pen'napfU?ialenedicarboxylic  addj 

<^^— COOH 

resembles  o-phthalic  acid  in  being  able  to  form  an  anhydride. 

372.  On  account  of  the  great  number  of  isomers,  the  orientation 
of  naphthalene  derivatives  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  and  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  substituents  in  many  of  those  which  are 
known  are  still  uncertain.  The  same  method  of  orientation  is 
employed  as  for  the  benzene  derivatives,  the  conversion  of  com- 
pounds whose  side-chains  occupy  unknown  positions  into  others 
with  substituents  whose  positions  have  been  determined. 

Oxidation  is  another  important  aid  in  their  orientation,  and  is 
employed  to  determine  whether  the  substituents  are  attached  to 
the  same  or  to  different  rings,  as  well  as  their  position  relative  to 
one  another.  Thus,  suppose  the  position  of  the  nitro-groups  in  a 
dinitronaphthalene  has  to  be  determined.  If  it  yields  phthalic 
acid  on  oxidation,  the  two  nitro-groups  must  be  in  union  with  the 
same  ring,  that  one  which  has  been  removed  by  oxidation.  If  a 
dinitrophthalic  acid  is  formed,  this  also  proves  that  the  two  nitro- 
groups  are  linked  to  the  same  ring,  and  the  orientation  of  these 
groups  in  this  acid  should  indicate  their  relative  position  in  the 
naphthalene  derivative.  Lastly,  if  oxidation  yields  a  mononitro- 
phthalic  acid,  one  nitro-group  is  attached  to  each  ring,  and  orienta- 
tion of  the  mononitrophthalic  acid  obtained  will  determine  the 
position  of  one  of  the  nitro-groups. 

Sabstitntion-prodncts. 

878.  The  homologues  of  naphthalene — methyl-derivatives, 
ethyl-derivatives,  etc. — are  unimportant;  they  can  be  prepared 
by  Fittig's  method,  or  that  of  Friedel  and  Crafts  (268, 1  and  2). 

oC'Meihylnaphihalcnc  is  a  liquid,  and  boils  at  240°- 242^;  ^-methyl- 
naphthalene  is  a  solid,  and  melts  at  32°;  both  are  present  in  coal-tar. 
On  oxidation,  they  yield  oc-naphiholc  and  f^-naphtholc  acid  respect- 
ively, which  resemble  benzoic  acid  in  their  properties,  and  are  con- 
verted into  naphthalene  by  distillation  with  lime. 

a^Ctdoronaphihalene  and  a-bromonaphthalene  are  respectively 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  and  bromine  upon  boiling  naph- 
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thalene.  Although  their  halogen  atom  is  not  so  finnly  linked  as 
that  in  monochlorobenzene  or  monobromobenzene  (266),  they 
are  not  decomposed  on  boiling  with  alkalis.  This  also  holds  good 
for  the  corresponding  /^-compounds,  which  are  not  obtained  by  the 
direct  action  of  halogens  upon  naphthalene,  but  can  be  prepared 
from  other  /^-compounds,  such  as  amino-derivatives,  sulpho-deriva- 
tives,  etc.,  by  the  methods  described  under  benzene  (808,  4). 

874.  The  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  concentrated  nitric 
acid  upon  naphthalene  is  very  important  for  the  orientation  of  the 
naphthalene  derivatives:  it  is  a-nitronaphikalene,  M.P.  61*^,  which 
is  proved  to  belong  to  the  a-series  by  its  conversion  into  the  same 
naphthol  as  is  obtained  from  phenylisocrotonic  acid  (870). 

The  position  of  the  substituents  in  a  great  number  of  mono- 
substitution-products  can  be  determined  from  a  knowledge  of  that 
of  the  nitro-group  in  this  nitronaphthalene,  for  the  nitro-group 
can  be  reduced  to  an  amido-group,  which  is  replaceable  by  numerous 
atoms  or  groups  by  means  of  the  diazo-reaction.  If  a  monosub- 
stituted  naphthalene  is  known  to  be  an  a-compound,  its  isomer 
must  belong  to  the  ^-series. 

375.  On  heating  naphthalene  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  80°,  the  two  isomeric  naphthalene- 
monosulphonic  acids  are  formed;  at  160°  only  the  /?-acid  is  obtained 
owing  to  the  conversion  of  the  o'-compound  into  its  ^-isomer.     Both 
are  crystalline,  and  ver>'  hygroscopic. 

On  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  the  naphthalenesulphonic  acids 
are  converted  into  naphiholSj  CjoHy-OH,  with  properties  very  similar 
to  those  of  phenol.  They  are  present  in  coal-tar.  a-Xaphthol 
melts  at  95°,  and  boils  at  282°;  /^-naphthol  melts  at  122°,  and  boils 
at  288°.  The  hydroxyl-group  in  these  compounds  can  be  replaced 
much  more  readily  than  that  in  phenol.  They  dissolve  in  alkalis. 
With  ferric  chloride  a-naphthol  yields  a  flocculent,  violet  precipi- 
tate; /?-naphthol  gives  a  green  colouration,  and  a  precipitate  of 
S-dinaphtholj  HOC,oHeC,oHg-OH.  The  violet  precipitate  obtained 
with  «-naphthol  is  possibly  an  iron  derivative  of  a-dinaphlhoL 

876.  a-Naphthylamine,  and  li-naphihijlaminc.  CjoHyNHj.  can 
be  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  the  corresponding  nitro-derivatives, 
but  are  usually  prepared  by  heating  o'-naphthol  and  ^-naphthol 
respectively  with  the  ammonia  compound  of  zinc  chloride  or  of 
calcium  chloride.    a-Naphthylamine  is  a  solid,  melting  at  SO®,  and 
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has  a  faecal  odour;  ^naphthylamine  melts  at  112^,  and  is  noariy 
odouriess.  A  mode  of  distinguishing  between  the  isomers  is  aiforxied 
by  the  fact  that  the  salts  of  the  ^-compoimd  give  a  blue  precipitate 
^-ith  ferric  chloride  and  other  oxidizing-agents,  while  those  of  the 
/3-isomer  do  not. 

These  bases  are  of  technical  importance,  since  the  d3res  of  the 
congo-group  and  the  bemopurpurins  are  deri^'ed  from  them,  and  pos- 
sess the  important  property  of  dyeing  unmordanted  cotton. 

Congo-red  is  formed  by  diazotizing  benzidine,  and  treating  the 
product  with  a  sul phonic  acid  of  naphthylamine;  the  dye  is  the  so- 
dium salt  of  the  acid  thus  formed: 

H^ .  C,H.— €^, .  XH, -►  a .  N, .  C,H,-C.H,  X,a + 2C, .H,  <  ^^-* 

BeDsidiDe  Benzidiiiediasoiuum  chloride      NaphihTUminfvsul 

phonic  iu:td 

The  acid  itself  is  blue. 

The  benzopurpurins  differ  from  congo-red  only  in  having  a 
methyl-group  attached  to  each  benzene- nucleus  of  the  benzidine- 
group. 

877.  Some  polysubstituted  naphthalene  derivatives  may  be 
mentioned. 

Dinitro-a-naphthol  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  upon 
the  raonosulphonic  or  disulphonic  acid  of  "-naphthol.  Its  so<.lium 
salt  is  Marlins*  yellow;  it  dyes  wool  and  silk  directly  a  golden- 
yellow.  Nitration  of  a-naphtholtrisui phonic  acid  yields  dinitro- 
naphtholsulphonic  acid,  whose  potassium  salt  is  naphthoic  yellow; 
it  resists  the  action  of  light  better  than  Martins*  yellow. 

Naphthionic  acid  is  one  of  the  longest  known  naphthalene  deriva- 
tives: it  is  1 :  Arnaphthylaminesulphonic  acid, 


SO,H 


and  results  from  the  interaction  of  a-naphthylamine  and  sulphuric 
acid.    It  is  crystalline,  and  only  slightly  soluble  in  water:  it  is 
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manufactured  for  the  preparation  of  congo-red  and  other  dyes. 
Solutions  of  its  salts  display  an  intense  reddish-blue  fluorescence. 

a-Naphthaquinone,  CioH^02,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  many 
a-derivatives,  and  of  some  diderivatives,  of  naphthalene.  It  is 
usually  prepared  from  naphthalene  itself  by  oxidation  with  a  boiling 
solution  of  chromic  acid  in  glacial  acetic  acid,  a  method  of  formation 
which  has  no  parallel  among  those  for  the  preparation  of  the  cor- 
responding benzene  derivatives.  It  crystallizes  from  alcohol  in 
deep-yellow  needles,  melting  at  125®.  It  resembles  benzoquinone 
not  only  in  colour  but  in  its  other  properties;  thus,  it  has  a  char- 
acteristic, pungent  odour,  and  is  very  volatile,  subliming  readily 
at  100® ;  it  is  easily  reduced  to  a  dihydroxynaphthalene  by  sulphur- 
ous acid.    For  these  reasons  the  structural  formula 


is  assigned  to  it,  analogous  to  that  of  benzoquinone.  In  support 
of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  on  oxidation  it  yields  phthalic  acid, 
proving  both  oxygen  atoms  to  be  attached  to  the  same  ring;  more- 
over, hydroxylaminc  converts  it  into  an  oxime.  Knowing  the 
constitution  of  a-naphthaquinone  to  be  1:4,  it  is  possible  to  deter- 
mine that  of  other  diderivatives.  If,  on  oxidation,  they  yield  this 
quinone  by  elimination  of  the  substituents,  the  latter  must  occupy 
the  Txira-position. 

P'Naphthaquirume,  CjoH^Oj,  is  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  amino- 
naphthol  (1:2"^  which  proves  its  structure  to  be 


Its  properties  are  very  different  from  those  of  the  ar-quinone.  It 
crystallizes  in  red  needles,  and  decomposes  without  melting  at  115®, 
being  therefore  non-volatile;  it  is  also  odourless.  Sulphurous  acid 
reduces  it  to  1 :2-dihydrox3aiaphthalene. 


yIDDITION'PRODUCTS  OF  NAPHTHALENE.  All 

Addition-products. 

878.  Naphthalene  and  its  derivatives  yield  addition-products 
somewhat  more  readily  than  the  benzene  derivatives.  The  best 
known  are  those  formed  by  the  addition  of  four  monovalent  atoms, 
such  as  hydrogen  or  chlorine.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  oxidation- 
method,  and  in  other  ways,  that  the  four  a^oms  are  always  added 
to  the  same  ring. 

On  passing  chlorine  over  naphthalene  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
there  results  naphthalenetetrachloridey 

H     HCl 


a  well-crystallized,  colourless  substance,  melting  at  182**.  On 
oxidation  it  yields  phthalic  acid,  and  is  converted  by  alcoholic 
potash  into  dicMoronaphthaleney  CioH^Clj. 

On  reduction  with  sodium  and  boiling  amyl  alcohol,  /?-naphthyl- 
amine  yields  a  tetrahydro-^erivativey  CioH^NHj,  a  compound  with 
most  of  the  properties  characteristic  of  the  aliphatic  amines:  it  is 
strongly  alkaline,  absorbs  carbon  dioxide  from  the  air,  has  an 
ammoniacal  odour,  and  cannot  be  diazotizcd.  All  four  hydrogen 
atoms  are  in  union  with  the  same  ring  as  the  amido-group, 

H     H, 


/\ 


Ah,     , 

I  I  U  VTJ 


H     H2 

since,  on  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  this  substance 
is  converted  into  o-hydrocinnamiccarboxylic  acid, 

p  TT  ^  CH2  •  CH2  •  COOH 
^6«4<coOH 

which  must  evidently  result  from  a  tetrahydro-derivative  with  the 
above  structure  if  the  oxidation  takes  place  at  the  C-atom  linked 
to  the  NH2-group.  Moreover,  the  hydrogen  addition-product  does 
not  take   up  bromine,  another  proof  that  the  four  H-atoms  are 
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utiached  to  xh*:  ts&xwh  benzeDe^nucieuE.    The  entnmce  m  twc*  bvdn^ 

m 

gei:  HVjiiit  into  ebdi  riug  must  produce  a  ecm^Kiinid  imh  douUe 
boiidfr.  wiiic'ii  wouid  yi«^ld  an  addhioxi-produci  whh  faramine. 

'J'ht  coujplet^  rwjeuiijlaucf:  beiweeii  p^ietrafaydrauaphtfarliimiie 
aiid  thf::  allphatie  aiiiiiieb  it  auinh^T  ecmfinD&iiaED  of  the  tifw  ifasi 
thf-  riLq^-Jr.trmt'ir*:  d<jfftt  niit  in  ittteif  cKi-aaon  any  maxked  pemfiantT 
iu  xhtf  chi^iuical  pnjpenieir  cif  a  eompfiimd  (M2).  TliiE  eampoand 
iiia\'  f^  hjfjkfsd  upfjii  at  benzene  ^iih  a  BatunKted  flide-dniii, 
— r;Jl,  CH^  CW  SIL '  CIL.— .  linked  i  o  t vc.  or^MHGnatomfi. 

a-\aphtliylainine  fAn  also  be  reduced  by  amy]  aleoifaQl  and 
bcjdi'wLiij.  but  the  t>etraljydr»H<ierivative  formed  »  quhe  diffcnnt 
fn^iij  tJiat  o}>tained  fnjnj  pf-naphthylaniine.  for  rt  posgeaacg  all  the 
pn^j>:Tti<^  eliaracuristic  of  the  aroniatic  amines:  it  can  be  diaso- 
tiz'^l.  and  lia*  n^jt  an  amnjoniaeaJ  r»dour.  Since  h.  t<:»o,  doa  not 
fonn  an  addition-product  with  bromine,  its  conFtiTutian  is 

H 


H 

TIjjh  proves  tliat  the  four  hydr^jgen  atoms  in  it  also  are  in  union 
with  th*'  name  nucleu>^,  but  ruA  the  r»ne  linked  to  the  amido-group. 
In  Hup])<)ri  of  lhi>?  are  its  compN'tely  an^matic  character,  and  the 
fax.'l  that,  on  oxi'iation  with  j>otas«ium  permanganate,  the  ring 
containing  the  anji<lr>-gn-iup  i.s  rernove^J.  with  formation  of  adipic 
acid  (164;, 

/ 

CH, 

THrahydrh'tt-ruijihihylamint  must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as 
aniliiH'  rontaifiing  ;i  naturaleci  .side-chain, — CHj-CHj*CH,*CH, — , 
linki.'d  to  two  /^r/Z/o-Oatonw. 

IL  AUTHBACEVE,  C,«II,o. 

879.  Anthuucne  Ih  j)resc»nt   only  in  pmall  proportions  in  coal- 
tar,  the   iKTcentage  varying   between  0-25  and  0-45  per  cent.; 
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notwithstanding  this,  it  is  the  basis  of  the  manufacture  of  an 

important  dye,  alizarin  (382  and  383). 

By  fractionation  of  anthracene  oil  (267),  the  so-called  "50  per 

cent,  anthracene"  is  obtained;  this  is  mixed  with  one-third  of  its 

weight  of  potassium  carbonate,  and  distilled  from  an  iron  retort. 

C  H 
This  removes  certain  impurities,  among  them  carhazole,  •  •    *  >  NH, 

which  is  present  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  crude  anthracene, 
and  is  thus  converted  into  a  non-volatile  potassium  derivative, 
(C0H4)2N-K.  The  distillate  consists  almost  wholly  of  anthracene 
and  phenanthrene,  which  are  separated  by  means  of  carbon 
disulphide,  in  which  only  phenanthrene  is  soluble.  On  crystalliza- 
tion from  benzene,  the  anthracene  is  obtained  pure. 

It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  glistening  leaflets,  with  a  fine  blue 
fluorescence;  it  melts  at  213®,  and  boils  at  351°;  it  dissolves  readily 
in  boiling  benzene,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With 
picric  apid  it  yields  a  compound  Ci4H,o-C8H2(N02)30H,  which  melts 
at  138°. 

Various  modes  of  preparing  anthracene  are  known  which  give 
an  insight  into  its  constitution.  One  of  these  is  its  synthesis 
by  Anschutz's  method  from  benzene,  aluminium  chloride,  and 
tetrabromoethane : 


BrCHBr  /CHv 

I  _LpTi_r«TJ/i      \i 

BrCHBr 


CeHeH-        I  +CeHe  =  CeH,0     ^oH,  +  4HBr. 


This  proves  that  anthracene  contains  two  benzene-nuclei  united  by 
the  group  CjHj,  a  view  further  supported  by  its  formation  on  heat- 
ing o-tolylphenylkctone  with  zinc-dust : 

C,h/       Xh,  -  H,0  =  C.h/ I     >C,H,. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  CjHj-group  is  linked  to  ortho-C-aXovaa 
in  at  least  one  benzene-nucleus;  the  formula  of  anthracene  may^ 
therefore,  be  written 


Cc 


H>C,H,. 


4»o 
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The  central  group  CjHj  is  also  linked  to  ort/io-C-atoms  in  the  second 
benzene-nucleus.  This  l<?  proved,  for  example,  by  the  synthesis 
of  anthracene  from  o-bromobenzyl  bromide  and  sodium,  in  which 
a  dihydro-derivative  is  first  formed,  and  is  readily  converted  into 
anthracene  by  oxidation : 


a|Br    Na^BrlH^Cy   yy 


4NaBr  -f 


CH,|Br  Nag  Br 


o-BromobeDsyl  bromide 

CH, 


-2H 


CH, 

IMhydroanthracene 


CH 

Anthracene 


This  constitution  indicates  that  anthracene  should  yield  a  very 
large  number  of  isomeric  substitution-products,  that  of  the  mono- 
substitution-products  being  three.  Numbering  the  carbon  atoms 
thus, 


8^ 


then  1  =  4  =  5  =  8,  2  =  3  =  6  =  7,  and  9  =  10.  Fifteen  disub- 
stitution-products  with  similar  groups  are  possible.  A  very  consid- 
erable number  of  anthracene  derivatives  is  known,  although  it  is 
small  in  comparison  with  the  enormous  number  theoretically 
jx)ssible. 

The  orientation  of  the  anthracene  derivatives  is  effected  simi- 
larly to  those  of  naphthalene  (372),  oxidation  and  a  study  of  the 
resulting  products  being  an  important  aid. 

Substitution-products. 

380.  Anthraquinone,  C,4H^02,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
derivatives  ()f  anthracene,  from  which  it  is  obtained  by  oxidation 
with  such  agents  as  nitric  and  chromic  acids.  Anthracene  is  so 
readily  converted  into  anthraquinone  by  nitric  acid  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  nitrate  it. 
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Anthraquinone  is  proved  to  have  the  structure 


since  it  is  formed  by  the  interaction  of  phthalic  anhydride  and 
benzene  in  presence  of  a  dehydrating-agent  such  as  aluminium 
chloride: 

CeH,  <  gg  >  |0  -h  H,|C,H,  =  CeH,  <  ^g  >  C,H, -h  H,0. 

Phthalic  anhydride 

This  reaction  takes  place  in  two  stages:  o-benzoylbenzoic  acid, 
CeH4<pQ^TT  *,  is  first  formed,  and  loses  one  molecule  of  water, 
forming  anthraquinone : 

CO 

CeH,/\c,H,  -  H,0  =  C.H,<^>C,H,. 
XJOOH  ^^ 

S81.  The  central  group  in  anthraquinone  can  be  proved  to  be  in 
union  with  two  o-C-atoms  in  each  benzene-nucleus — another  proof 
that  the  same  is  true  of  anthracene.  The  same  method  is  em- 
ployed as  in  the  proof  of  the  constitution  of  naphthalene  (S58) :  one 
of  the  benzene-nuclei  is  distinguished  by  the  introduction  of  a  sub- 
stituent,  so  as  to  identify  the  one  broken  bv  the  oxidation. 

On  treatment  with  benzene  and  aluminium  chloride,  bromo- 
phthalic  anhydride  reacts  like  phthalic  anhydride,  yielding  6ramo- 
anthraquinone  by  elimination  of  water: 

I       (,Q  II  I  II 

Br.C,H,<^9>0  -►  Br.C,H,<'\CeH,  -►  BrC.H,<£J^>C,H4. 
LU  ^COOH  ^^ 

Bronioanthrnquiiione 

Since  this  compound  is  derived  from  phthalic  acid,  the  two  CO- 
groups  must  Im*  substituted  in  the  or//if)-pa**ition  in  nucleus  I.  Its 
Br-atom  can  be  replaced  by  a  hydroxyl-group,  by  heating  with 
potassium  carbonate  at  160°,  and  the  hydroxyanthraquinone  thus 
formed  oxidized  by  nitric  acid  to  phthalic  acid,  the  formation  of 
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which  proves  nucleus  II  to  have  been  unacted  upon,  and  to  be  also 
substituted  in  the  ar//io-position : 

I  II  II 

±lLH^,n,  <  iQQ  >  t^,ii4        HOCO       •    *• 

Phihalic  acid 

The  constitutional  formula  of  anthraquinone  indicates  that  only 
two  isomeric  monosubstitution-products  are  possible.  This  has 
been  verified  by  experiment — a  further  proof  that  the  formula  is 
correct. 

382.  Anthraquinone  crystallizes  from  glacial  acetic  acid  in  light- 
yellow  needles,  melting  at  277®.  At  higher  temperatures  it  sub- 
limes very  readily,  forming  long,  sulphur-yellow  prisms.  It  is  very 
stable,  and  is  not  easily  attacked  by  oxidizing-agents,  or  by  con- 
centrated nitric  or  sulphuric  acid. 

The  name  anthra^inone  is  in  some  measure  incorrect,  for  this 
substance  lacks  some  of  the  properties  characteristic  of  quinones, 
such  as  ready  reduction,  great  volatility,  pungent  odour,  etc.,  and 
has  much  more  the  character  of  a  diketone.  With  fused  caustic 
potash  it  yields  benzoic  acid,  and  with  hydroxylamine  an  oxime. 

« 

On   warming  with  zinc-dust  and  caustic-soda  solution,  it  forms 
oxanthranol, 

CHOH 


GeH4V     ^5^4, 


CO 

which  in  alkaline  solution  is  converted  into  anthraquinone  by  atmos- 
pheric oxidation.  Oxanthranol  dissolves  in  alkalis,  the  solution 
ha\'ing  a  deep  blood-red  colour. 

This  property  of  oxanthranol  makes  its  formation  a  delicate  test 
for  anthraquinone.  It  is  carried  out  by  warming  the  substance  to 
be  tested  with  zinc-dust  and  caustic-soda  solution;  if  anthraquinone 
is  present,  a  blood-red  colouration  is  developed,  and  is  destroyed 
by  shaking  up  the  mixture  with  air. 

Ox>'gen  is  rendered  "active"  (299)  in  the  oxidation  of  oxan- 
thranol, hydrogen  peroxide  being  formed  in  addition  to  anthraqui- 
none. As  in  other  instances  of  oxygen  being  rendered  active,  for 
ever>'  atom  of  oxygen  employed  for  oxidation,  one  atom  is  used  up 
in  the  formation  of  hydrogen  peroxide. 
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On  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  anthraquinone  is 
converted  into  anthranol, 

.(OH) 


a  substance  of  weak  phenolic  character,  which  is  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  and  readily  in  boiling,  alkalis.  Its  formation  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  resulting  from  the  splitting-off  of  water  from  an  interme- 
diate product,  a  dihydric  alcohol : 

CeH^ <QQ> CflH^  — ►  CeH^ < CHJolf I  > ^6^4  -*  CgH^^^  |  > CeH4. 

A  *u      1  —  CH 

Anthraquinone 

Auihranol 

When  anthraquinone  is  more  strongly  reduced,  by  heating  with 
zinc-dust,  it  yields  anthracene. 

Alizarin,  or  dihydroxyanthraquinone,  is  the  most  important 
derivative  of  anthraquinone,  and  is  a  dye  of  a  splendid  red  colour. 
It  was  formerly  manufactured  from  madder-root,  which  contains 
a  glucoside,  ruber ythric  acidy  ^2^2^^^^  yiolding  glucose  and  alizarin 
on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  but  it  is  now 
prepared  almost  wholly  by  a  synthetical  method.  It  is  one  of  the 
organic  dyes  known  to  the  ancients. 

In  preparing  alizarin,  the  anthracene  is  first  oxidized  to  anthra- 
quinone with  sodium  dichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  Heating 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  converts  various  impuri- 
ties into  sulphonic  acids,  the  anthraquinone  remaining  unchanged; 
on  dilution,  these  sulphonic  acids  dissolve,  so  that  pure  anthra- 
quinone is  left  after  filtering.  This  is  then  heated  to  160®  with 
fuming  sulphuric  acid  containing  50  per  cent,  of  sulphur  trioxide, 
the  main  product  being  the  monosulphonic  acid.  Its  sodium  salt  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  separates  out  when  the  acid  is 
neutralized  with  sodium  carbonate.  On  fusing  with  sodium  hydrox- 
ide, the  sulpho-group  is  replaced  by  hydroxyl.  A  second  hydroxy  1- 
group  is  simultaneously  formed,  its  production  being  considerably 
facilitated  by  the  addition  to  the  reaction-mixture  of  potassium 
chlorate  as  an  oxidizing-agent : 
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CO 


C,H,<^>C^,.SO^a  +  3NaOH  +  O  - 

Sodium  anthraquinone- 
monottulphunate 

=  CeH,<^>CeH,(ONa),  +  2H,0  +  Na^O,. 

The  dye  is  set  free  from  the  sodium  salt  by  addition  of  an  acid. 

Alizarin  crystallizes  in  red  prisms,  and  sublimes  in  orange 
needles,  melting  at  289^-290® ;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and 
slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  On  account  of  its  phenolic  character, 
it  dissolves  in  alkalis.  It  yields  a  diacetate.  On  distillation  with 
zinc-dust,  it  is  converted  into  anthracene,  a  reaction  which  gave 
the  first  insight  into  the  constitution  of  alizarin. 

The  value  of  alizarin  as  a  dye  depends  upon  its  power  of  forming 
fine-coloured,  insoluble  compounds,  called  lakes,  with  metallic 
oxides.  When  a  fabric  is  mordanted  with  one  of  these  oxides,  it 
can  be  dyed  with  alizarin,  the  colour  depending  on  the  oxide  used. 
The  ferric  oxide  compound  of  alizarin  is  violet-black,  the  chromium 
oxide  compound  claret-colour,  the  calciiun  oxide  compound  blue, 
the  aluminium  and  tin  compounds  various  shades  of  red  (Turkey- 
red),  etc. 

883.  The  method  by  which  alizarin  is  prepared  proves  it  to  be  a 
derivative  of  anthraquinone,  but  it  has  now  to  be  determined  what 
positions  the  hydroxyl-groups  occupy.  The  formation  of  alizarin 
when  phthalic  anhydride  is  heated  at  150°  with  catechol  and 
sulphuric  acid  proves  them  to  be  in  the  same  benzene-nucleus;  and, 
since  the  hydroxyl-groups  in  catechol  occupy  the  o-position,  the 
same  must  be  true  of  alizarin : 

CeH4<QQ>0  H-  CeH4<Qjj  2  ™  C^Hi < QQ > CeHj < Q jj  g  +  HjO. 

Phthalic  anhydride  Catechol  Alizarin 

It  follows  that  the  choice  lies  between  the  two  structural  formute 

■■  000°'  -  -  ccor. 
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The  result  of  nitration  proves  that  formula  I  is  correct.  Two 
isomeric  mononitro-derivatives  are  obtained,  with  the  nitro-group 
in  the  same  nucleus  as  the  hydroxyl-groups,  since  both  can  be 
oxidized  to  phthalic  acid.  Formula  I  alone  admits  of  the  formation 
of  two  such  mononitro-derivatives,  and  must  therefore  be  correct. 

Other  hydroxyl-derivatives  of  anthraquinone  are  also  dyes. 
This  is  so  only  when  two  hydroxyl-groups  are  in  the  o-position  to 
one  another.  In  addition  to  these,  derivatives  of  anthraquinone 
containing  hydroxyl-groups  and  amido-groups,  or  only  amido- 
groups,  are  also  valuable  dyes. 


m.     PHEHAHTHBEKE,  C^H 


10* 


884.  Phenanihrene  is  isomeric  with  anthracene,  and  is  present 
with  it  in  *' anthracene  oil,''  they  are  separated  by  the  method 
already  described  (379).  It  crystallizes  in  colourless,  lustrous 
plates,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol  more  readily  than  anthracene,  the 
solution  having  a  blue  fluoi^escence.  It  melts  at  96®,  and  boils  at 
340°. 

On  oxidation  with  chromic  acid,  it  yields  first  pfienanthra" 
quinone  (p.  486),  and  then  diphenic  acid  (366), 


HOOC         COOH 


This  proves  that  phenanthrene  possesses  two  benzene-nuclei  directly 
linked  to  one  another,  and  is  therefore  a  diphenyl  derivative,  and 
also  a  di-or/Ao-compound.  Diphenyl  with  two  hydrogen  atoms 
substituted,  — C^H^-C^H^ — ,  or  — Ci^H^ — ,  differs  from  phenan- 
threne by  C2H2.  This  must  link  together  two  o-positions,  so  that 
phenanthrene  has  the  constitution 


This  structure  finds  support  in  the  conversion  of  stilbene  into 
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phenanthrene,  on  passing  its  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  a 
method  of  formation  analogous  to  that  of  diphenyl  from  benz- 
ene (364) : 

CH — CqHs  CH — C^H^ 

II  -  H,  =  II        I      . 

CH — CqHs  CH — C^Hi 

Stilbeue  Piienaothi-ene 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  constitutional  formula  that  the  group 
CH :  CH,  which  is  united  with  four  C-atoms  of  diphenyl,  thus  yields  a 
fresh  ring  of  six  C-atoms.  The  question  arises  whether  this  is  a  true 
benzene-ring;  if  it  is  not,  the  link  C^Hj  must  be  assumed  to  contain 
a  double  bond.  This  question  is  difficult  to  answer.  On  the  one 
hand,  phenanthrene  displays  aromatic  properties;  for  example,  its 
yielding  phenanthraquinone,  which  resembles  other  quinones  in 
being  reduced  by  sulphurous  acid  to  dihydroxyphenanthrene, 

CeH,— C-OH 

I       II        ; 

CeH,— C-OH 

the  existence  of  a  bromophenanthrene,  in  which  the  bromine 
atom  is  very  firmly  linked,  and  is  not  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash 
at  170°,  and  whose  structure  is  proved  by  its  oxidation  to  phenan- 
thraquinone to  be 

CeH,— CBr 

I        II    ; 

C^Hi — CH 

and  the  fact  that  phenanthrene  is  not  acted  upon  by  Baeyer's 
reagent  for  double  bonds  (123):  all  point  to  the  aromatic  character 
of  this  ring.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  group  CjH,  adds  on 
bromine  very  readily,  and  is  attacked  when  phenanthrene  is  oxi- 
dized— reactions  characteristic  of  an  ordinary  unsaturated  group. 

CeH— CO 
Phenanihraquinoney    \  I    ,   is   a  yellow,   crystalline   sub- 

CeH,-CO 

stance  melting  at  200°,  and  boiling  without  decomposition  above 

360°.     Its  diketonic  character  follows  from  its  yielding  dideriva- 

tives  with  sodium  hydrogen  sulphite,  and  with  hydroxylamine.    It 

is  odourless,  and  non-volatile  with  steam. 
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lY.  FLXrORAVTHEHS,  FTREVE.  AHD  CHBTBEHS 

S85.  Other  hydrocarbons  possessing  condensed  rings  and  a 
greater  number  of  carbon  atoms  are  also  known.  Among  these 
are  ftuorarUhene,  C||H,09  with  the  formula 

pyrene,  C^fii^,  with  the  probable  formula 


and  chrysene,  ()„,  H^,  with  the  formula 

CeH4— CH 

I  II     . 

CjoH, — CH 

These  Compounds  are  present  in  the  coal-tar  fractions  coming  over 
above  360^,  and  also  in  a  peculiar  substance  called  *'stubb-fat/'  ob* 
tained  in  the  distillation  of  mercury  ores  from  Idria. 


HETEBOCTCLIC  COMPOTTNDS. 

886  The  compounds  hitherto  considered  all  contain  a  ring  of 
carbon  atoms  only,  and  can  be  classed  together  under  the  name 
homocyclic  compounds.  It  was  mentioned  in  269  that  ring-systems 
are  also  known  possessing  not  only  carbon  atoms  but  also  those  of 
other  elements.  Substances  containing  rings  of  this  kind  are  classed 
together  as  heterocyclic  compounds.  A  few  of  these  and  their  deriva- 
tives will  be  considered. 

I.     PTBIDIHE,  CjHjN. 

Pyridine  and  some  of  its  homologues  are  constituents  of  coal- 
tar.  On  mixing  the  "light  oil"  (267)  with  sulphuric  acid,  they  are 
absorbed  by  the  latter,  and  separate  on  addition  of  sodium  car- 
bonate in  the  form  of  a  dark-brown,  basic  oil,  from  which  pyridine 
and  its  homologues  are  obtained  by  fractional  distillation.  Pre- 
pared by  this  method,  pyridine  is  never  quite  pure,  always  con- 
taining small  proportions  of  its  homologues. 

Another  source  of  pyridine  is  "  DippeFs  oil,"  a  liquid  of  extremely 
disagreeable  odour,  obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones  which 
have  not  been  deprived  of  their  fat.  It  is  a  very  complicated  sub- 
stance, containing,  in  addition  to  the  pyridine  bases  and  quinoline, 
many  other  substances,  such  as  nitriles,  amines,  and  hydrocarbons. 

Pyridine  is  a  colourless  liquid  boiling  at  115°,  and  with  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-0033  at  0°;  it  is  miscible  with  water  in  all  proportions, 
has  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  very  characteristic  odour 
reminiscent  of  tobacco-smoke.  It  is  very  stable,  being  unattacked 
by  boiling  nitric  or  chromic  acid.  It  reacts  with  sulphuric  acid 
only  at  high  temperatures,  yielding  a  sulphonic  acid.  The  halogens 
have  very  slight  action  on  it.  On  very  energetic  reduction  with 
hydriodic  acid  at  300°,  it  yields  normal  pentane  and  ammonia. 

Being  a  base,  it  j'ields  salts  with  acids,  mostly  rearlily  soluble  in 
water.  The  ferrocyanide  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  is  employed 
in   its  purification.    With  platinum  chloride,  the  hydrochloride 

488 
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yields  a  double  salt,  (C5H5N)2H2PtCle,  freely  soluble  in  water.  Oa 
boiling  this  solution,  two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  elimi- 
nated, with  production  of  a  yellow  compound,  (C5H5N)2PtCl4,  which 
is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water;  this  reaction  affords  a  delicate  test 
for  pyridine.  The  following  test  is  also  very  delicate.  On  warm- 
ing the  base  with  methyl  iodide,  an  energetic  reaction  takes  place, 
with  formation  of  an  addition-product,  CsHjN-CHjI.  When  this 
is  warmed  with  solid  potash,  it  gives  off  a  very  pungent  and  dis- 
agreeable odour. 

387.  Many  methods  for  the  synthesis  of  pyridine  and  its  homo- 
logues  are  known,  although  but  few  of  these  afford  insight  into  its 
constitution.  Among  them  is  the  formation  of  pyridine  from  quino- 
line  and  pentamethylenediamine  (162).  When  the  hydrochloride  of 
the  latter  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  piperidine^  or  hexahydro- 
pyridine,  is  produced,  and  can  be  oxidized  to  pyridine  by  heating 
with  sulphuric  acid : 

H 
XH, .  CHj .  NH  ;H .  HCl  XH^— CH,.  X  •  CH 


CH2<  -^CH2<  >NH-^HC<     >N. 

^CHj .  CH, .  NHj  ^CHj— CH/  ^C  •  CH 

PenUtmethylenediaraiDe  Piperidine  U 

hydrochloride  _.     ,T. 

Pyridine 

Another  method  of  preparing  pyridine,  which  is  carried  out  at 
low  temperatures  and,  therefore,  affords  even  more  trustworthy 
evidence  of  its  constitution,  is  from  f-chloroamylamine;  when  an 
aqueous  solution  of  this  substance  is  heated  on  a  water-bath  for 
some  time,  it  is  transformed  into  the  hydrochloride  of  piperidine: 

cH,<gE;:=?i;:zS'H,-*cH,<cH,zgj^>NH.Hci. 

c-Chloroaiiiylauiiiie 

f-Chloroamylamine  was  thus  obtained  by  Gabriel.  x-Chloro- 
propylphenyl  ether,  obtained  from  chlorotrimethylene  bromide  and 
sodium  phenoxidc,  reacts  thus  with  sodiomalonic  ester: 

C.H»OCH,CII,.CH,Cl  +  XaCH(COOC,H»),  = 
=  C.H»O.CH,.CH,CH,.CH(COOC,H,):. 

On  saponification  of  this  ester,  and  subsequent  heating  of  the  acid 
obtained,  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  is  split  off,  with  formation 
of  5-phenoxyvaleric  acid,  C,H,0-(CH,)4.C00H.    When  this  acid 
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is  heated  with  lead  thiocyanate,  it  is  converted  into  the  correspond- 
ing  nitrile,  C6H60*(0H,)4-CN,  which  is  reduced  by  sodium  and 
alcohol  to  e-phenoxyamylamine,  0|,H50*(OH,)(*NH,.  On  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  phenozyl- group  in  this  amine  is  replaced 
by  chlorine. 

Since  pyridine  is  easily  reduced  to  piperidine  by  sodium  and 
alchohol;  and  piperidine  can  be  oxidized  to  pyridine,  it  miiy  be 
assumed  that  pyridine  has  the  same  closed  chain  as  piperidine; 
that  is,  one  of  five  C-atoms  and  one  N-atom.  Moreover,  it^can  be 
proved  that  the  N-atom  in  pyridine  is  not  linked  to  hydrogen;  for, 
while  piperidine  possesses  the  character  of  a  secondary  amine,  yield- 
ing a  nitroso-derivative  for  example,  pyridine  has  that  of  a  tertiary 
amine;  thus,  it  yields  an  addition-product  wdth  methyl  iodide  (386), 
and  the  iodine  atom  in  this  substance,  like  that  in  other  ammonium 
iodides,  can  be  exchanged  for  hydroxyl  by  means  of  moist  silver 
oxide. 

The  number  of  isomeric  substitution-products,  like  that  of 
benzene  (263),  indicates  that  each  carbon  atom  is  in  union  with  one 
hydrogen  atom,    A  substance  of  the  fonnula 

N 

should  yield  three  monosubstitution-products,  2  =  6(rr),  3  =  5(/^, 
and  4(x).  Moreover,  for  similar  substituents,  six  disubstitution- 
products  are  possible:  2:3  =  6:5;  3:4  =5:4;  2:4  =  6:4;  2  :6,3:5, 
and  2:5  =  6:3.  This  agrees  with  the  results  of  experiment.  The 
mode  of  linking  of  three  out  of  the  four  valencies  of  each  carbon 
atom  is  thus  established,  and  that  of  two  of  the  three  nitrogen 
valencies;  it  remains  only  to  determine  how  the  fourth  valency  of 
each  carbon  atom  and  the  third  of  the  nitrogen  atom  are  distributed 
in  the  molecule. 

The  same  ar^ments  which  led  to  th(»  assumption  of  the  centric 
formula  for  benzene  (263)  areappHcable  here.  The  great  stability 
of  pyridine  towards  energetic  chemical  reagents  proves  that  it  does 
not  possess  double  bonds.  Further  analogies  with  benzene  support 
the  assumption  of  a  similar  constitution.     Only  the  side-chains  of 
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both  compounds  are  attacked  by  oxidizing-agents;  with  sulphuric 
acid,  both  yield  sulphonic  acids,  which  are  converted  by  fusion  with 
caustic  potash  into  hydroxyl-derivatives,  and  by  heating  with 
potassium  cyanide  into  cyanides.  The  hydroxyl-derivatives  of 
pyridine  have  a  phenolic  character:  they  yield  characteristic  colour- 
ations with  ferric  chloride.  The  constitution  of  pyridine  must, 
therefore,  be 

CH 


HC 


\ 


N 


\ 


CH 


It  must  he  looked  upon  as  benzene  in  which  one  of  the  GH-groups  nas 
been  replaced  by  N. 

Notwithstanding  these  analogies,  there  are  great  differences  in 
the  behaviour  of  benzene  and  pyridine,  one  of  these  being  that  pyri- 
dine does  not  admit  of  nitration. 

The  principle  of  the  orientation  of  pyridine  is  the  same  as  that 
of  benzene — conversion  of  a  compound  of  unknown  structure  into 
one  with  its  side-chains  in  known  positions.  The  monocarboxylic 
and  dicarboxylic  acids  have  served  as  the  main  basis  for  its  orienta- 
tion: the  method  of  ascertaining  the  positions  occupied  by  the 
carboxyl-groups  in  these  compounds  is  described  in  390. 

Homologues  of  Pyridine. 

388.  The  homologues  of  p>Tidine  are  the  methylpyridines  or 
picolines,  dimethylpyridhies  or  lutidincs^  aud  trimethylpyridines 
or  coUidines,  Many  of  them  can  be  obtained  by  more  or  less  com- 
plex methods;  thus,  ^-picoline  is  formed  by  the  distillation  of 
acrolein-ammonia  (147),  and  collidine  by  the  distillation  of  croton- 
aldehy de-ammonia.  The  formation  of  pyridine  and  its  homologues 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  bones  depends  upon  these  reactions;  under 
the  influence  of  heat,  the  fat  present  yields  acrolein,  which  reacts 
with  the  anmionia  resulting  from  the  heating  of  the  albumins, 
forming  pyridine  bases. 

Hantzsch  has  discovered  an  important  synthesis  of  pyridine 
derivatives — the  condensation  of  one  molecule  of  aldehyde-ammonia 
with  two  molecules  of  acetoacetic  ester: 
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CH, 

OCH 
CjEftOOCCH,  CHjCO-OC^a, 

I  i 

CH,  CO  COCH, 

HNH, 

CH, 
.CHv 

CjH.oocc^     ^ccoocja, 

II  II  +3H,0. 
CHjCv          j\j  •  CH, 

H 

DihydrocoUidlDedicarboxylic  ester 

On  oxidation  with  nitrous  acid,  this  substance  loses  two  H-atoms, 
one  from  the  CH-group  and  one  from  the  NH-group,  with  forma- 
tion of  collidinedicarboxylic  ethyl  ester.  On  saponification  of  this 
with  caustic  potash,  and  subsequent  heating  of  the  potassium  salt 
with  quicklime,  the  carboxyl-groups  are  split  off,  and  collidine, 

CH, 

/\ 

CH,I^/ICH,» 

N 
distils  over. 

In  this  S3mthesis  acetaldehyde  may  be  replaced  by  other  alde- 
hydes, and  acetoacetic  ester  by  the  esters  of  other  y9-ketonic  acids,  so 
that  it  affords  a  method  of  preparing  numerous  p3Tidine  derivatives. 

Some  of  the  homologues  of  pyridine  can  be  obtained  from  it  by 
the  action  of  an  alkyl  iodide,  an  addition-product  being  formed. 
On  heating  this  to  300°,  the  alkyl-group  becomes  detached  from 
the  nitrogen  atom  and  links  itself  to  a  carbon  atom,  a  reaction 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  toluidine  by  heating  methylaniline 
hydrochloride  to  a  high  temperature  (285). 

a-Allylpyridine  is  of  theoretical  importance.  Ladenburg  ob- 
tained it  by  the  condensation  of  a-picoline  with  acetaldehyde: 

NCJI^CH,  +  OCHCH,  =  NCjE^CHrCHCH,  +  H,0. 

a-PfcoUne  Acetaldehyde  a-Allylpyridine 

By  its  aid  he  effected  the  first  synthesis  of  a  natural  alkaloid,  that  of 
coniine,  CyHiyN  (403).  a-Allylpyridine  was  reduced  with  sodium 
and  boiling  alcohol,  yielding  a-propyljnperidine, 

h,|Ih.ch,ch,.ch, 

NH 
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which  dififers  only  from  natural  coniine  in  being  optically  inactive, 
whereas  the  alkaloid  is  optically  active.  This  substance  was  re- 
solved into  a  dextro-rotatory  and  a  laevo-rotatory  modification  by 
fractional  crystallization  of  its  tartrate,  the  dextro-rotatory  isomer 
proving  to  be  identical  with  natural  coniine. 

The  constitutional  formula  of  this  compound  indicates  that  the 
carbon  atom  in  union  with  the  propyl-group  is  asymmetric.  ^-Pro- 
pylpiperidine  and  ;^-propylpipcridine  do  not  contain  an  asymmetric 
carbon  atom,  and  should  therefore  be  optically  inactive,  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  a-structure  of  coniine,  as  well  as  of  picoline,  from  which 
it  is  derived.  A  further  proof  is  that  coniine  splits  up  into  ammonia 
and  normal  octane  when  strongly  heated  with  hydriodic  acid. 
Thus  treated,  a  /?-propylpiperidinc  or  >^-propylpiperidine  must 
yield  an  octane  with  a  branched  side-chain. 

Piperidine  is  present  in  pepper  in  combination  as  piperine, 
Ci,H„XO,;  on  boiling  with  alkalis,  it  yields  piperic  acid,  C^HjoO^, 
and  piperidine,  by  addition  of  one  molecule  of  water.  Piperine 
must,  therefore,  be  looked  upon  as  a  substituted  amide  of  piperic 
acid,  containing  the  piperidine-residue,  C,HioN — ,  instead  of  the 
NHj-group: 

C|Hi  0^ — CjjHtO, . 

Piperidine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  106®,  with  a  charac- 
teristic pepper-like  odour  and  strongly  marked  basic  properties 
(168).    It  is  best  obtained  by  the  electro-reduction  of  p3Tidine. 

Pyridinecarbozylic  Acids. 

889.  Three  pyridinemonocarborylic  acids  are  known: 

COOH 

f^^iCOOH 
a'COOH  l\) 

N  N  N 

Pfcolinic  acid  («)  Nicotinic  acid  (/S)  Isonicotinic  acid  (y) 

The  orientation  of  the  carboxyl-groups  in  these  acids  can  be  carried 
out  as  follows.  It  was  stated  in  388  that  the  side-chain  in  coniine 
occupies  the  ^-position.  On  oxidation,  this  substance  yields  picol- 
inic  acid,  by  conversion  of  the  propyl-group  into  a  carboxyl-group, 
and  elimination  of  the  six  added  hydrogen  atoms.  Picolinic  acid 
is  therefore  the  nr^arboxylic  acid. 
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Nicotinic  acid  is  proved  to  have  the  ^-constitution  thus:  quino- 
line  (396)  has  the  formula 


It  is  naphthalene  in  which  one  of  the  «-CH-groups  has  been  replaced 
by  N.  On  oxidation,  quinoline  yields  a  pyridinedicarboxylic  acid, 
quinolinic  acid,  which  must  therefore  have  the  structure 

^.COOH 

V  ^cooh' 

N 

On  heating  this  acid,  one  molecule  of  carbon  dioxide  is  eliminated, 
with  formation  of  nicotinic  acid.  Since  the  carboxyl-group  in 
picolinic  acid  has  been  proved  to  occupy  the  a-position,  nicotinic 
acid  must  be  the  /?-acid;  there  remains  only  the  ^^nstructure  for 
isonicotinic  acid. 

The  pyridinemonocarboxylic  acids  are  formed  by  the  oxidation 
of  the  homologues  of  pyridine  containing  a  side-chain.  Nicotinic 
acid  derives  its  name  from  its  formation  by  the  oxidation  of  nicotine. 
The  monocarboxylic  acids  are  crystalline,  and  possess  both  a  basic 
and  an  acidic  character.  As  bases,  they  yield  salts  with  acids,  and 
double  salts  with  platinum  chloride  and  mercuric  chloride,  etc. 
As  acids,  they  form  salts  with  bases,  the  copper  salts  being  often 
employed  in  their  separation. 

Picolinic  acid  can  be  distinguished  from  its  isomers  by  two 
properties:  on  heating,  it  splits  off  COj  more  readily  than  they  do, 
with  formation  of  pyridine;  and  it  gives  a  yellowish-red  colouration 
with  ferrous  sulphate.  Quinolinic  acid  answers  to  the  same  tests; 
it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  they  are  applicable  to  acids 
with  a  carboxyl-group  in  the  a-position. 

890.  By  the  aid  of  these  reactions  it  is  possible  to  determine  the 
positions  of  the  carboxyl-groups  in  the  six  pyridinedicarboxylic  acids. 
On  heating  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  di picolinic  acid  splits  off  one 
molecule  of  CO,,  forming  picolinic  acid;  on  heating  alone,  it  loses 
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two  molecules  of  CO,,  yielding  pyridine.    It  must,  therefore,  have 
the  ott'-structure 


HOOcl^COOH  • 


N 

Quinolinic  acid  was  proved  in  889  to  have  the  «/3-structure.  Lutid- 
inic  acid  answers  to  the  ferrous  sulphate  test,  and,  on  heating, 
readily  loses  one  molecule  of  CO,,  forming  isonicotinic  acid;  this 
proves  it  to  be  an  07-compound, 

COOH 

cooh' 


hocinchomeronic  acid  also  gives  the  colouration  with  ferrous  sul- 
phate, and  is  converted  by  heat  into  nicotinic  acid.  It  cannot  be 
tBe  a/9-compound,  this  structure  having  been  proved  to  be  that  of 
quinolinic  acid,  and  must,  therefore,  have  the  a/9'-constitution, 

HOOC,^ 

1>^C00H- 

N 

The  positions  of  the  side-chains  in  four  of  the  six  possible  isomers 
have  thus  been  established.  For  the  two  other  acids  there  remain 
the  structures  fip'  and  Py, 

COOH 
HOOC./NCOOH     ^^^      /^COOH. 

N  N 

When  strongly  heated,  cinchomeronic  acid  yields  isonicotinic  acid 
along  with  a  small  proportion  of  nicotinic  acid ;  under  similar  condi- 
tions dinicolinic  acid  yields  only  nicotinic  acid.  They  cannot  be 
a-compounds,  for  they  do  not  give  the  colouration  with  ferrous  sul- 
phate; it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that  cinchomeronic  acid  has 
the  /37-structure,  and  dinicotinic  acid  the  i3/3'  structure. 

391.  Pyridine  may  be  looked  upon  as  derived  from  benzene  by 
replacement  of  one  CH-group  by  N.  Other  closed-chain  com- 
pounds are  known,  derived  from  benzene  by  replacement  of  two 
CH-groups  by  ( ),  Nil,  or  S,  resiM?ctively .  Such  arc  furfuran,  C^H^O; 
pyrrole,  C4H5N ;  and  thiophen,  C^ll^u. 
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II.     TUSFUBAH,  C4H4O. 

Furfuran,  B.P.  36®,  is  itself  of  little  importance;   two  of  its 
substitution-products  must  be  considered  in  some  detail. 
To  furfuran  is  assigned  the  ring-formula 

HC — CH 


HC      CH. 

\/ 
O 

This  is  supported  by  the  resemblance  in  properties  between  some 
of  its  derivatives,  such  as  furfurcddehyde  (furfural  or  furfurcle)^ 

C^HjO-Cq,  and  the  corresponding  benzene  derivatives.    Moreover, 

the  0-atom  can  be  proved  to  be  linked  similarly  to  that  of  ethylene 
oxide  (156),  since  on  treatment  with  sodium,  hydrogen  'is  not 
evolved  from  furfuran,  which  proves  the  absence  of  a  hydroxyl- 
group :  and  since  it  is  not  acted  on  by  hydroxylamine  or  phenyl- 
hydrazine,  which  indicates  that  it  does  not  contain  a  carbonyl- 
group. 

Furfuran  derivatives  can  be  obtained  from  the  1 :4-diketone8, 
R.COCH2CH2COR,  by  treatment  with  dehydrating-agenta, 
such  as  acetyl  chloride.  This  reaction  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
result  of  the  conversion  of  the  diketone  into  an  unstable  form, 
R  •  C :  CH  •  CH : C  •  R,  which  then  splits  off  water : 

OH  OH 

0|H  ^  ^  HC=C/^ 

jOH      -H,0    -         I       \o. 

HC=C<^—  HC=C< 

^R  ^R 

This  method  yields  o'a'-substituted  furfuran  derivatives,  the  0- 
atoms  in  furfuran  being  denoted  as  in  the  scheme 

o 
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This  synthesis  of  furfuran  derivatives  is  likewise  a  proof  of  their 
constitution. 

The  most  important  derivatives  of  furfuran  are  furfuraldehyde, 

XT 

C4H,0-Cq,  and  pyromucic  acid,  C^HjO-COOH,  both  of  which  have 

long  been  known. 

Furfuraldehyde  is  prepared  from  pentoses  by  the  method  men- 
tioned in  211.  It  has  the  character  of  an  aromatic  aldehyde;  like 
benzaldehyde  (299),  it  is  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  the 
corresponding  acid,  pyromucic  acid,  and  the  corresponding  alcohol, 
fwfuryl  alcohol,  C,H,0  •  CH,OH : 


Furfurmldehyde 


vyCOOH 
0 

Pjromuoio  acid 


+ 


CHjOH. 
O 

Furf  oryl  alcohol 


With  ammonia  it  yields  furfuramide,  {C^'HLfi)^N2,  analogous  in 
composition  to  hydrobenzamide  (299).  Just  as  benzaldehyde  con- 
denses in  presence  of  potassium  cyanide  to  benzoin  (368),  furfur- 
aldehyde under  the  same  conditions  yields  the  similarly  constituted 

H 
ftaroln,  C^HjO-C-CO-C^HgO.    The  resemblance  in  properties  be- 

6h 

tween  the  two  compounds  is,  therefore,  very  striking. 

Furfuraldehyde  is  proved  to  have  the  a-structure  by  various 
means;  for  example,  by  its  formation  from  pentoses  (211),  which 
may  be  represented  thus : 


HO      H 


CH-CHOlH 


CH  -Cv"  OH 


PentoM 


CH=CH 


Furfuraldehyde  results  from  the  elimination  of  three  molecules  of 
water  under  the  influence  of  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.    It  is 
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a  colourless,  oily  liquid  of  agreeable  odour,  and  boils  at  162^.    A 
test  for  it  is  described  in  211. 

As  its  name  indicates,  pyromucic  acid  is  formed  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  mucic  acid  (212,  6).  It  can  also  be  obtainefl  by 
oxidizing  furfuraldehyde  with  silver  oxide.  It  is  crystalline,  melts 
at  132°,  can  be  readily  sublimed,  and  dissolves  freely  in  hot  water. 
When  heated  at  275°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  splits  up  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  furfuran. 

P}Tomucic  acid  wholly  lacks  the  character  of  an  aromatic  com- 
pound :  its  properties  in  no  way  resemble  those  of  benzoic  acid,  but 
are  like  those  of  the  unsaturated  fatty  acids.  Thus,  it  easily  under- 
goes oxidation;  it  almost  instantaneously  decolourizes  Baeyer*s 
reagent  (123),  and  readily  adds  four  bromine  atoms.  Hence,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  benzene-nucleus  are  absenti  so 
that  the  formula 

HC=CH 
I         >0. 
HC=C 

GOOH 

with  two  double  bonds,  must  be  assigned  to  it. 

IIL   FYBBOLE,    C4H5N. 

392.  Pyrrole  is  present  in  coal-tar,  and  in  "  Dippel's  oil "  (386). 
It  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  chloroform-like  odour,  and  boils  at  131°. 
The  vapou'^  of  pyrrole  and  its  derivatives  impart  a  carmine-red 
colouration  to  a  wood-shaving  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
due  to  the  formation  of  an  amorphous  substance,  pyrrole-red. 
This  is  a  delicate  test  for  these  compounds. . 

Pyrrole  can  be  synthesized  by  distilling  succinimide  (169)  with 
zinc-dust,  which  proves  its  constitution : 


CHj— cov  CH=ri:;H 

>NH  ->       I  >NH. 

Hj— C(X  CH=CH 

Succinimide  Pyrrole 


I 


Pyrrole  derivatives  are  obtained  from  1 : 4-diketones  by  treat- 
ment with  ammonium  acetate,  a  process  analogous  to  the  formation 
of  furfuran  derivatives  from  these  substances  (391): 
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HC=^C<^7.TT     u  HC5=C<^ 


^=c/ 


HC=C 


OH  ,  H 
OH'^'H 


NH  =  2H,0+    I  >NH. 

RC=C< 

\r  \r 

1 : 4-DiketoDe  aa'-Pyrrole 


Pyrrole  has  to  some  extent  the  character  of  a  secondary  aimne. 
The  hydrogen  linked  to  nitrogen  can  be  replaced  by  potassium,  with 
formation  of  potassio-pi/Trolc,  C4H4NK,  which  reacts  with  alkyl 
halides,  acid  chlorides,  etc.,  j-ielding  "N-substitution-products;" 
that  is,  pyrrole  derivatives  with  substituents  in  union  with  the 
N-atom. 

Pyrrole  resembles  benzene  in  properties  much  more  closely  than 
furfuran  does,  being  much  more  stable  than  the  latter.  As  a  result 
of  this,  it  does  not  yield  addition-products  with  halogens.  On 
reduction  wath  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  however,  it  takes  up  two 
hydrogen  atoms,  with  formation  of  dihydropyrrole*  or  pyrroline, 
C4H6NH,  which  adds  on  two  atoms  of  bromine.  This  behaviour 
is  very  like  that  of  benzene  and  its  partially-hydrated  derivatives 
(270).  For  these  and  other  reasons,  pyrrole  is  assumed  to  possess 
centric  bonds,  and  its  formula  becomes 


h'O 


H 
NH 

IV.  THIOPHEK.  C4H48.  , 

893.  Thiophen  has  the  most  aromatic  character  of  the  com- 
pounds mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  391. 

It  is  present  in  the  crude  benzene  obtained  from  coal-tar  (267) 
to  the  extent  of  about  0  •  5  per  cent. ;  its  homologues,  thiotolen  or 
methylthiophen,  and  thioxcn  or  dimethyl  thiophen,  are  contained  in 
toluene  and  xvlene  from  the  same  source. 

♦The  Chemical  Society  op  London  eniploys  the  name  dihydropyrroU 
for  the  compound  C4H7N,  and  ieirahydropyrroU  for  C^IIvN.  In  the  nomencla- 
tare  of  the  Uehman  Chemical  Society  the  corresponding  terms  are  pyrroUn 
and  pyrrolidiu  — Translator. 
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Thiophen  was  first  obtained  by  Victor  Meyer  by  agitating 
coal-tar  benzene  with  small  amounts  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  till  it  ceased  to  give  the  indophenin  reactioti,  a  blue  colouration 
with  isatin  (398)  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  By  this  treat- 
ment the  thiophen  is  converted  into  a  sulphonic  acid,  from  which  it 
can  be  regenerated  by  the  action  of  superheated  steam. 

Thiophen  can  be  synthesized  by  various  methods,  the  most 
important  being  the  interaction  of  succinic  acid  and  pentasulphide 
of  phosphorus.  On  heating  a  mixture  of  these  substances,  a  \'igor- 
ous  reaction  ensues,  carbon  disulphide  is  evolved,  and  a  liquid,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  thiophen,  distils  over. 

It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  boiling  at  84**,  a  temperature  which 
differs  little  from  the  boiling-point  of  benzene  (80-4®).  It  has  a 
faint,  non-characteristic  odour.  It  is  heavier  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  being  1-062  at  23®. 

Bromine  reacts  energetically  with  thiophen,  forming  chiefly 
dibromothiopherif  C^HjBrjS,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of  the 
monobromo-derivative. 

The  homologues  of  thiophen  can  be  obtained  by  Fittig's  syn- 
thesis  (268)  and  by  other  methods;  for  instance,  by  heating  1:4- 
diketones  with  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  a  mode  of  Cfjnithesis 
which  proves  the  constitution  of  the  thiophen  homologues.  Thus» 
acetonylacetone  yields  dimethyUhUyphen : 

OH    -*    TTrL^/'     • 

CH, 


HC=c/  HC=Cv^ 

AoetonrUcetoDe  ca'-Dimethjlthiophen 

(unttable  form) 


Since,  however,  thiophen  has  all  the  properties  of  an  aromatic  com- 
pound, it  must  also  be  assumed  to  possess  centric,  and  not  double, 
bonds,  so  that  its  constitution  is  represented  by  the  following  scheme 
which  also  shows  the  mode  of  denoting  the  carbon  atoms 

a'\/\\a 
S 
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aa'-Dialkyl-thiophens  are  obtained  from  l:4-diketones;  the 
j3-alkyl-compounds  can  be  prepared  by  another  method.  It  was 
stated  (p.  500)  that  thiophen  results  from  the  interaction  of  suc- 
cinic acid  and  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus: 

H 
H,C— COOH  HC--C 


'2 

H,C— COOH  H 

H 

Succinic  acid  Thiophen 


l> 


Similarly,  a  monoalkyl-succinic  and  symmetrical  dialkyl-succinic 
acid  respectively  yield  a  ^-alkyl-thiophen  and  a  /?^-alkyl-thiophen: 

CH3 .  CH— COOH  CH3 .  C— CH 


.ii 


>s. 

CHjCH— COOH  CH,C— CH 

Symmetrical  dimeihyl-  ^^'-Dilnethyl- 

Buccinic  acid  thiophen 

The  known  structure  of  these  compounds  can  be  employed  as 
a  basis  for  the  orientation  of  the  derivatives  of  thiophen. 

The  two  monocarboxylic  acids,  a-thiophencarbojcylic  acid  and 
P^hwphencarbojcylic  acid, 


is^'cOOH    and    \/ 


COOH 


possess  the  remarkable  projjerty,  when  a  cold  aqueous  solution  con- 
taining both  of  them  is  cr>'stallized  slowly,,  of  forming  a  mixture 
which  cannot  be  resolved  into  its  components.  On  oxidizing  a 
mixture  of  a-thiotolen  and  /?-thiotolen,  an  apparently  homoge- 
neous acid  is  obtained;  from  its  method  of  formation,  however,  it 
can  only  be  a  mixture  of  the  corresponding  acids. 

Thiophenketones  are  prepared  by  Friepel  and  Crafts'  reaction 
(268);  thus,  acetothiCnone  or  a-thienylmethylkeione,  CiHjS-COCH,. 
is  obtained  from  acetyl  chloride,  thiophen.  and  aluminium  chloride. 
These  ketones  are  readily  oxidized  to  thiophencarboxylic  acids, 
a  good  method  of  preparing  these  compounds 

A  thiophenaidphonic  acid  is  also  known;  it  is  more  easily  formed 
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than  benzenesulphonic  acid,  which  furnishes  a  method  of  separating 

thiophen  and  benzene  (p.  500).    On  distillation  with  potassium 

cyanide,  it  forms  the  corresponding  nitrile;  but  the  sulpho-group 

is  not  exchanged  for  hydroxyl  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash.     It  is 

possible,  however,  to  obtain  a  thiophenphenol  by  the  interaction  of 

aminothiophen  hydrochloride  and  nitrous  acid,  which  yields  a 

NO 
nitrated  hydroxy  1-derivative,  C4H3S<qtt'.   This  compound  greatly 

resembles  p-nitrophenol ;  thus,  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  yielding  a 
solution  of  yellow  colour. 

On  volatilizing  thiophen  in  a  current  of  air,  and  passing  the 
resulting  gaseous  mixture  into  carefully  cooled,  fuming  nitric  acid, 
the  principal  product  is  dinitrothiophen,  although  mononitrothiophen 
is  also  formed.  The  latter  is  a  solid,  melting  at  44°,  and  boiling  at 
224°;  it  has  an  odour  like  that  of  nitrobenzene.  On  reduction,  it 
yields  aminothiophen,  or  thiophenine,  which  differs  from  aniline  in 
being  very  unstable;  it  quickly  changes  to  a  varnish-like  mass,  but 
its  hydrochloride  is  stable.  It  does  not  yield  diazo-compounds, 
but  reacts  with  benzenediazonium  chloride,  forming  a  crystaUine, 
orange  dye. 

Many  other  thiophen  derivatives  have  been  obtained,  chiefly 
through  the  researches  of  Victor  Meyer.  The  examples  which 
have  been  cited  suffice  to  indicate  the  great  analogy  subsisting 
between  the  properties  of  thiophen  and  those  of  benzene. 

V.     FTBAZOLE.   CjH^N,. 

894.  PyroTole  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydrazine,  NHj-NH^ 
on  epichlorhydrin  (162) : 

CHj— CH  CH— CH 

\/l  I        II 
O    CH,    -►     N       CH. 


H, 


iCl 

NNH|H 


NH 


Hydrogen  is  simultaneously  eliminated,  which  is  effected  by  em- 
ploying excess  of  hydrazine;  one  molecule  of  this  takes  up  two 
atoms  of  hydrogen,  forming  two  molecules  of  ammonia.  This  syn- 
thesis proves  that  pyrazole  has  the  above  formula,  so  that  it  may  be 
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regarded  as   p3nTole  in  which  one  of  the  CH-groups  nas  been 
replaced  by  N. 

It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  70°,  and  is  very  stable.  It  yields 
only  a  weak  base,  for  its  aqueous  solution  has  a  neutral  reaction. 

Pyrazole  itself  does  not  give  important  derivatives,  but  such 
are  obtained  from  a  dihydro-product,  fyrazoline,  CjHeNj,  formed 
by  the  action  of  hydrazine  hydrate  on  acrolein.  This  substance  has 
the  formula 

CH— CH, 


I 


NH 

Bromine  converts  it  into  pyrazole.    A  ketonic  derivative  of  "pynzo- 
line  is  called  ■pyrazolone,  and  has  the  formula 

CH— CH, 

'I       i 
N      CO; 

\/ 
NH 

substitution-products  of  it  are  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  aceto- 
acetic  ester  and  phenylhydrazine : 


CH,— C[0 H^N  CH,.C=N 

I  +       I        -♦  I  >N-G,H,. 

H,C-CO  •  lOC^H,       H|NC,Ht         HjO-CO^ 

Methylphenylpyrazolone  is  thus  formed.  Methylphenylhydrazine, 
C,Hj'NH-NH-CH„  condenses  similarly  with  acetoacetic  ester, 
yielding  a  dimethylphenylpj'razolonc  with  the  formula 

CH.C— N(CH,) 

II       >N-C.H,. 
HC— CO      . 

This  is  antipj/rine,  CnHijNjO,  which  was  discovered  by  Knorr, 
and  is  extensively  employed  in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge.  It  crys- 
tallizes in  white  leaflets  melting  at  113**;  it  cannot  be  distilled 
without  undergoing  decomposition.    It  is  readily  soluble  in  water 
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and  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  gives  a  red  colouration  with 
ferric  chloride,  and  a  bluish-green  one  with  nitrous  acid. 

Antipyrine  is  manufactured  by  condensing  phenylhydrasine  and 
acetoacetic  ester  to  methylphenylpyrazolone,  and  subsequently 
introducing  a  methyl-group  into  this  compound  by  heating  it  with 
a  mixture  of  methyl  alcohol,  methyl  iodide,  and  caustic  potash. 

Many  other  ring-compounds  are  known,  containing  rings  of  six, 
as  well  as  of  five  atoms,  but  these  are  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  book. 


COVDEVBATIOH-PSODTrCTS   OF  BENZIHI  AHD 

HETSROCTCLIC  NTTCLEI. 

395.  Only  three  of  the  compounds  of  this  class  will  bo  described : 
quinoline,  isoquinoUne,  and  indole.  The  first  two  are  n^latcnl  to  the 
alkaloids,  and  the  last  is  important  on  account  of  ita  relation  to 
indigo. 

I.  aniHOLINE.  c.n^N. 

Quinoline  is  present  in  coal-tar  and  bone-oil,  but  it  is  dlffloult 
to  obtain  it  pure  from  these  sources.  It  is  usually  pn^pared  by 
Skraup's  synthesis,  which  is  described  below.  It  is  a  colourlew, 
highly  refractive  liquid  of  characteristic  odour;  it  boils  at  230**, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  •  lOSl  at  0®.  It  has  the  rlmrnet^T  of 
a  tertiary  base,  so  that  it  possesses  no  liydroj^en  linkcnl  to  nitn)gntl. 
It  yields  salts  with  acids;  the  dichroniat(»,  (C,! I yN),! I,( >,();,  din* 
solves  with  diflficulty  in  water. 

Quinoline  can  be  synthesized  by  various  methods  which  provo 
its  constitution.  Its  synthesis  was  firsl,  efTertiHJ  by  KCiNtrm,  by 
passing  allylaniline-vapour  over  red-hot  oxide  of  lead: 

H    CH,  H      H 

H      NH  It      N 

Alljl«nlliri#f 

Skraup's  synthesis  consisfj*  in  lieafinj^  io^effier  nntllrie,  ^lyf?- 
erol,  sulphuric  acid,  anri  niirolwnzenp.  In  pnwn^e  of  ^tilfrhnrin 
acid  as  a  dehydratinf^-at^^'Ht,  tfi'*  ^ly'Tol  Itrntm  w/if^-r,  fonnin(( 
acrolein,  whir-h  nnit^H  with  the  /inilin^'  to  htmUiu  nu\\\u$*, 
C,H,.N:CH.CH:CFr,.  In  Kovk;c;' Rynfhr««is  fh/'  <»xidi/ln(/ rtjrent 
is  the  lea^l  oxidf;  in  thin  it  i^  th/-  nitrobrn/rno,  wh»/'h  »««  rnUwf^l 
to  aniline.     Arsenic  a/;id  can   U^  snbHtitntrd   for    nhrnift^ufA^Wt 
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Baeyer  and  Drewsen  have  discovered  another  method  of  syn- 
thesis which  proves  the  constitution  of  quinoline;  it  consists  in  the 
reduction  of  o-nitrocinnamaldehyde.  This  is  first  converted  into 
an  intermediate  product,  the  corresponding  amino-compound,  the 
H-atoms  of  the  NH^-group  of  this  substance  being  subsequently 
eliminated  along  with  the  0-atom  of  the  aldehyde-group : 

H      CH  H     H 

sal-"'- CO.- 

H     N|H,  H     N 

o-AminocinnaTnaldehyde  Quinoline 

The  last  synthesis  proves  quinoline  to  be  an  or/Ao-substitut^d 
benzene;  the  constitution  of  the  ring  containing  the  N-atom  has 
now  to  be  determined.  This  is  effected  by  oxidation,  which  pro- 
duces a  dibasic  acid,  quinolinic  acid, 


which  on  distillation  with  quicklime  yields  pyridine.  From  these 
facts  it  must  be  concluded  that  quinoline  contains  a  benzene- 
nucleus  and  a  pjridine-nucleus,  with  two  ortho-C-aXoma  common 
to  both.  It  maij  he  regarded  as  naphthalene,  in  which  one  of  the 
a-CH-qroups  has  been  replaced  by  N.  It  was  mentioned  (263, 
370,  and  387)  that  the  assumption  of  centric  bonds  is  the  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  structure  of  benzene,  naphthalene,  and 
P3rridhie.  The  analogy  between  these  substances  and  quinoline  is  an 
indication  that  it,  too,  possesses  centric  bonds,  so  that  it  has 
the  formula 


kixi>' 


\ 
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The  number  of  isomeric  substitution-products  is  ver\'^  large. 
The  seven  hydrogen  atoms  occupy  dissimilar  positions  relative  to 
the  nitrogen  atom,  so  that  seven  monosubstitution-products  are 
possible.  Twenty-one  disubstitution-products  are  possible  for 
similar  substituents,  while  the  number  of  triderivatives  possible  is 
much  greater,  etc. 

398.  There  are  three  methods  for  the  orientation  of  quinoline 
derivatives. 

First,  the  relative  method  (362,  1). 

Second,  oxidation.  This  usually  removes  the  benzene-nucleus, 
leaving  the  pjridinc-nucleus  intact,  and  thus  furnishes  a  means  of 
determining  which  substituents  are  present  in  each  of  these. 

Third,  Skraup's  synthesis — an  important  aid  to  orientation. 
It  can  be  carried  out  not  only  with  aniline,  but  with  many  of  its 
substitution-products,  such  as  homologucs  of  aniline,  nitranilines, 
aminophenols,  and  other  derivatives.  The  quinoline  compounds 
thus  obtained  have  their  substituents  in  the  benzene-nucleus. 
But  this  synthesis  also  indicates  the  positions  of  the  side-chains 
when  an  ortAo-substituted  or  a  para-substituted  aniline  is  used;  thus, 

can  only  yield 


X     NH,  X      N 

Oriho 


Para 


X 

while  f       I     can  yield 


Meta 


NH, 


All  four  possible  quinoline  derivatives  with  substituents  in  the 
benzene-nucleus  can,  therefore,  be  prepared  by  Skraup's  synthesis. 


So8 
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The  nomenclature  of  the  qumolme  derivatives  is  indicated  in 
the  scheme 


Many  of  the  known  quinoline  derivatives  are  obtained  by 
Skraup's  method,  a  smaller  number  directly  from  quinoline.  The 
sulphonic  acids  are  best  prepared  by  the  latter  method.  On  fusion 
with  caustic  potash,  they  are  converted  into  hydroxyquinolines; 
when  heated  with  potassium  cyanide,  they  yield  cyanoquinolines, 
which  on  hydrolysis  give  carboxylic  acids. 

Carbostyril  is  2-hydroxyquinoline ;  it  can  be  synthesized  by  the 
elimination  of  water  from  o-aminocinnamic  acid: 

.cH=cH  y\/\ 


CeH,< 


>N|H,0|COH 

o-AmiDociDnaniic  acid 


-H,0 


N 

Carbostyril 


It  has  a  phenolic  character;  thus,  it  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  CO,. 

n.   ISOQUmOLIKE,  C^H^N. 

897.  hoquinoline  is  present  in  coal-tar,  from  which  Hoogewerff 

and  VAN  Dorp  isolated  it  in  the  form  of  its  sparingly  soluble 

sulphate.     It  is  a  colourless  substance  with  an  odour  like  that  of 

quinoline;  it  melts  at  21°,  and  boils  at  237°. 

The  following  S3rn thesis  indicates  its  constitution.     On  heating, 

CH  'COOH  1 
the  ammonium  salt  of  homophlhalic  acid,  ^fii<nQr\Ti  o'  ** 

converted  into  homophlhalimide: 

XHCX)OXH,  /CH^CO 

-  2H,0  -  NH,  -  C,HX       >NH. 

Homopht  halimide 

On  treating  with  phosphorus  oxychloride,  each  0-atom  is  replaced 
by  two  Cl-atoms,  2HC1  being  subsequently  split  off,  with  formation 
of  dichloroisoquinoline: 

CHIH 

c^ /Xccilq  ^  2Ha 

CN 

aioTHl 


\CXX)NH, 


/ 


a 

N. 


DichloroisoquiDoline 
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Reductkm  with  hydriodic  acid  and  phosphonis  oonvort.'^  X\m  si\il>* 
stance  into  isoquinoline,  which  differs  from  ordinary'  quinolino  in 
that  the  N-atom  of  the  pyridine-nudeus  is  not  diroctly  linkcii  to 
the  benzene-nucleus. 

The  products  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of  isoqxiinolino  8\ip|x>rt 
this  view  of  its  constitution.  The  benione-ring  is  rrmo\*otl  fn>m 
one  part,  and  the  p\Tidine-ring  from  the  other,  so  that  oinchomo- 
ronic  acid  (390)  and  phthalic  acid  are  formed: 


y\  HOOC/\  /\/\  /-XCX^OH 


CO 


1      ->  [     J  ;  and 

N  HOOC\/N  \/\/N  \/(XH)H 

CinchomeroDic  add  rhtliAlle  aoUl 

Since  the  constitution  of  isoquinolino  is  docidcHl  by  thi*  Hyntliosis 
described  above,  it  is  thus  iwssible  to  infer  from  it  timt  of  oinrlio- 
meronic  acid,  and  this  method  leads  to  the  same  concluMion  ««  that 
previously  arrived  at  from  other  considerations  (/<>c.  n'/.). 


in.   IHDOU,  OhHtN. 

S98.  The  relation  between  indigo  and  indole,  nienticmod  at  the 
beginning  of  396,  is  made  evident  by  the*  following  Horics  of  irann- 
formations,  most  of  which  were  discovered  by  Hakykh. 

On  treatment  with  nitric  acid,  indigo,  (\fln,oN,()„  yields  an 
oxidation-product,  isatirij  CgllftNO,,  which  cnn  also  Im»  synthrHixrfl 
by  treating  o-nitrobenzoyl  chloride  with  silver  cyanides  on  hydrol- 
ysis, the  resulting  nitrile  yields  a-nitrob<»nzoylfonnir  arid : 

^«ii4<co.C12      ^'"'^COCN       *«"«'^(:()('(M)n. 

o-NUrob«fnzoyl  o-NltrohwriXfiyl  tul9\trn\M»wtr\ 

chloride  cyanide  fornili*  iiflrf 

On  reduction,  the  nitrf>-gronp  in  this  ftri<l  is  (•(»!» verted  info  an 
amido-group,  water  l>eing  split  (»fT  sirniiltaneoiisly,  and  isatiri 
formed.  It  has  therefore  the  ronstitntion  indirnfed  hv  llm 
equation 

O'AmlDObenzoylforiiiK'  nrKl  f«fitiri 

On  reduction  with  zinc-<lust  and  hydrorhlorie  fl/id.  i«ftfin  fHke«  up 
two  hydrogen  at^ims,  forming  rJioximlnlr,  (:,I(^,N'(>,.    Tfiin  eorii- 
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pound  also  results  by  the  elimination  of  water  from  the  unstable 
o-aminomandelic  acid,  which  determines  its  constitution: 

NHH  yNH 

o-Aminonuuidelic  acid 


OH 

Dioxindole 

On  reduction  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  dioxindole  jrields 
oxindole,  CgH^NO,  which  is  also  obtained  by  reduction  of  o-nitro- 
phenylacetic  acid  and  subsequent  elimination  of  water: 

^•H'<PH'-TninR  -  H.0  =  C.h/  >C0. 
CH,CO|OH  \cH, 

o-Aminophenylacetic  acid  Oxindole 

When  distilled  with  zinc-dust,  oxindole  is  converted  into  indole^ 
CgH^N,  which  must,  therefore,  have  the  structure  CaH^<^jj  >CH; 
or,  written  in  another  way, 

NH 

It  therefore  possesses  a  benzene-nucleus  condensed  with  a  pyrrole^ 
nucleus.  It  does,  in  fact,  display  some  of  the  properties  character- 
istic of  pyrrole;  thus,  it  is  a  very  weak  base,  and  gives  a  red  colour- 
ation with  hydrochloric  acid. 

NH 

fi-Methylindole,  or  skatde,  C,H,^   /^^H,  is  present  in   fsBces. 

XCH, 

It  is  also  found  in  a  species  of  wood  grown  in  India,  and  is 
formed  in  the  putrefactive  decay  of  albumin,  or  by  fusing  albumin 
with  caustic  potash.  Skatolc  is  characterized  by  its  disagreeable 
odour. 

Indigo. 
The  constitution  of  indigo  is  inferred  from  its  formation  from 
isaiin  chloride,  obtained  by  the  interaction  of  isatin  and  phosphorus 
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pentachloride:  on  reduction  with  zinc-dust  and  acetic  acid,  it  is 
transformed  into  indigo: 

CeH,<^^ccrTci;c<(3j^>CeH,  = 

+   HH      HH 
=  CeH,<^^>C=C<^>CeH,  +  2Ha 
Since  on  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  subsequent  reduc- 
tion, o-dinitrodiphenyldiacetyleney  ^°    *  ^!^    *,  is  con- 

verted  into  indigo,  the  two  isatin-rcsiducs  in  the  latter  must  be 
united  by  a  carbon  bond. 

399.  Indigo  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  finest  blue  dyes, 
and  is  ver>'  permanent,  being  unaffected  by  light,  acids,  alkalis, 
or  washing.  It  is  prepared  from  certain  plants,  among  them  Itidi- 
gofera  tinctoria  and  leptostycha.  Those  are  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Bengal  in  India — whence  the  dye  derives  its  name — as  well 
as  in  Central  America,  Java,  and  other  countries.  Indigo  is  not 
present  in  the  plant  as  such,  but  in  combination  as  the  glucoside 
indican,  which  is  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  and  can  be  extracted  with 
hot  water.  It  is  cr\'stalline,  and  has  the  formula  CjiH^yNC  +  .SHjO. 
In  addition  to  the  glucoside,  the  leaves  contain  an  enzyme,  whose 
activity,  like  that  of  all  enzymes,  is  destroyed  by  hoiUng  water; 
hence,  when  indican  itself  is  to  be  prepared,  hot  water  must  be 
employed  in  the  extraction.  With  cold  water,  both  indican  and 
the  unchanged  enzyme  dissolve,  and  the  glucoside  splits  up  into 
glucose  and  indoxyly  CgHyNO.  or 

a  substance  which  is  moderately  stable  in  acid  solution,  but  in  dilute 
alkaline  solution  is  quickly  oxidized  to  indigo  by  atmospheric 
oxygen. 

The  manufacture  of  indigo  from  the  plants  containing  it  is 
carried  out  by  the  method  indicated.  The  leaves  of  the  indigo- 
plant  are  allowed  to  n^main  immersed  in  lukewarm  water  for  some 
hours;  the  aqueous  extract  is  *'chunied"  by  a  revolving  water- 
wheel  with  wooden  paddles,  which  aerates  it,  and  thus  oxidizes  the 
indoxyl  to  indigo.  The  oxidation-process  is  facilitated  by  the 
addition  of  slaked  lime  to  make  the  liquid  faintly  alkaline.    The 
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indigo  formed  sinks  to  the  bottom,  is  removed  by  filtration,  and 
dried.     It  is  put  on  the  market  in  the  form  of  small  cubes. 

In  addition  to  the  blue  dye,  indigotiriy  commercial  indigo  con- 
tains indigo-gluten,  indigo-bro^Ti,  and  indigo-red;  these  can  be 
extracted  by  water,  alcohol,  and  alkalis,  in  which  indigotin  is  insol- 
uble. The  latter  is  a  dark-blue  powder,  which,  when  rubbed,  has 
a  copper-like  lustre.  It  can  be  sublimed  in  vacuOy  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  determine  its  vapour  density.  It  is  insoluble  in  most 
solvents,  but  can  be  crystallized  from  nitrobenzene  or  aniline.  It 
dissolves  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  with  formation  of  sulphonic 
acids. 

On  account  of  the  great  industrial  importance  of  indigo,  many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  synthesize  it.  One  of  these  is  commer- 
cially successful,  enabling  the  artificial  product  to  be  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  natural  indigo.  It  yields  pure  indigotin,  which  is  an 
advantage  in  some  cases. 

This  method  is  employed  by  the  Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda- 
Fabrik  of  Ludwigshafen-on-Rhine.     Anthranilic  acid,  or  o-amino- 

NH 

benzoic  acid  (361),  ^^^^QQQ^f  combines  with  monochloroacetic 

acid  to  form  phenylglycocoU-o-carboxylic  acid : 


^NH|H  +  C1|H,C  CO,H        ^  „     NHH,:C'CO,fH 
^«^*^COOH  ""  ^'^    CjO  |0H      ""      • 

PhenylglycoooU-o-carboxylic  add 

On  fusion  with  caustic  soda,  this  compoimd  is  transformed  into 
indoxyl,  CcH4<p*xqttx  ^CH,  which  in  alkaline  solution  is  con- 
verted by  atmospheric  oxidation  into  indigo. 

The  manufacture  of  indigo  by  this  method  has  been  rend- 
ered possible  by  the  discovery  of  a  satisfactory  manufacturing- 
process  for  anthranilic  acid.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  oxidizing 
naphthalene  to  phthalic  acid  (326),  which  can  be  converted  into 
anthranilic  acid,  with  intermediate  production  of  phthalimide 
(361). 

On  reduction,  indigo  takes  up  two  hydrogen  atoms,  with  for- 
mation of  indigo-white,  CjcH^NjOj,  a  white,  crystalline  substance, 
whose  phenolic  character  is  proved  by  its  solubility  in  alkalis.  In 
alkaline  solution  it  is  speedily  reconverted  into  indigo  by  atmos- 
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pheric  oxidation,  a  reaction  employed  in  dyeing  with  this  substance. 
The  dye  is  first  reduced  to  indigo-white,  and  the  fabric  thoroughly 
soaked  in  an  alkaline  solution  of  this  compound;  on  exposure  to 
the  ah-,  the  indigo-blue  formed  is  fixed  on  the  fibres.  This  process 
is  technically  kno^Ti  as  "  indigo- vatting." 

The  reduction  of  indigo  to  indigo-white  is  variously  carried  out 
in  the  dyeing-industry  according  to  whether  wool,  silk,  or  cotton 
is  to  be  dyed.  Reduction  is  best  effected  with  a  salt  of  hyposul- 
phurous  acid,  H2S2O4  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  83),  for  the  two 
first  named.  The  solution  is  mixed  with  zinc  hyposulphite,  and 
treated  with  excess  of  milk  of  lime,  which  precipitates  zinc  hydrox- 
ide. The  indigo  is  mixed  with  water,  and  warmed  to  about  60® 
with  this  solution  of  calcium  hyposulphite,  a  concentrated  alkaline 
solution  of  indigo-white  being  obtained  in  a  short  time.  On 
adding  sufficient  water  to  this  in  the  dyeing- vat,  the  bath  is  ready 
for  use. 

The  hyposulphite  reduction-process  possesses  the  advantage 
that  the  reduction  stops  at  indigo-white,  so  that  almost  none  of  the 
Indigo  is  lost 


ALKALOIDS. 

400.  Plants  of  certain  families  contain  substances,  usually  of 
complex  composition  and  basic  character,  called  alkaloids.  Their 
classification  in  one  group  is  of  old  standing,  and  had  its  origin  in 
an  idea  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  concerning  the  vegetable 
acids  (1)  prior  to  the  determination  of  their  constitution.  Just  as 
the  latter  have  been  subdivided  into  different  classes,  such  as 
monobasic,  polybasic,  aliphatic,  and  aromatic  acids,  so  it  has  become 
apparent  that  the  individual  alkaloids  can  be  arranged  in  very 
different  classes.  Most  of  the  alkaloids  are,  however,  relate  to 
pyridine,  quinoline,  or  isoquinoline,  while  a  smaller  number  belong 
to  the  aliphatic  series.  Some  of  the  latter  class  were  described 
along  with  the  compounds  of  similar  chemical  character,  among 
them  are  bctaine  (200),  muscarine  (232),  choline  (162),  cafTeine  and 
theobromine  (268).  Only  alkaloids  which  are  derivatives  of  pyrid- 
ine will  be  described  here;  to  these  the  name  alkaloids,  in  its 
more  restricted  sense,  is  applied,  the  other  substances  being  known 
as  vegetable  bases. 

PBOPEBTISS. 

401.  It  is  seldom  that  an  alkaloid  is  present  in  more  than  one 
family  of  plants;  many  of  these  do  not  contain  them.  Almost  all 
alkaloids  are  present  in  dicotyledonous  plants.  Only  a  few,  such 
as  coniine  and  nicotine ^  are  liquids;  most  of  them  are  crystalline. 
Many  are  optically  active  and  Isevo-rotatory,  it  being  very  excep- 
tional for  them  to  exhibit  dextro-rotation.  They  have  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  a  bitter  taste;  most  of  them  are  insoluble  in  water, 
more  or  less  soluble  in  ether,  and  readily  soluble  in  alcohol.  Most 
are  insoluble  in  alkalis,  but  dissolve  in  acids,  forming  salts  which 
are  sometimes  well-defined,  crystalline  substances. 

5x4 
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OuDEMANS  observed  that  the  specific  rotaton*  power  (27,  2)  of 
the  alkaloid  salts  of  strong  acids  in  aqueous  solution  depends  only 
on  the  alkaloid,  and  is  not  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  acid- 
radide;  while  for  the  salts  of  weak  acids  it  depends  on  the  nature 
of  both  the  alkaloid  and  the  acid.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
theory  of  electrolytic  dissociation:  when  dissolved,  the  salts  of 
strong  acids  are  almost  completely  ionized,  so  that  in  solutions  of 
equimolecular  concentration  there  is  always  the  same  amount  of  the 
optically  active  cation  present;  the  salts  of  weak  acids,  however,  are 
to  a  great  extent  non-ionized,  so  that  they  possess  a  different 
(smaller)  specific  rotatory  power. 

Many  alkaloids  can  be  identified  by  characteristic  colour-reac- 
tions. Some  substances  precipitate  many  of  the  alkaloids  from 
their  aqueous  or  acid  solution;  such  general  alkaloid-reagents  are 
tannin  (345),  phosphomolybdic  acid,  mercuric  potassium  iodide, 
KI-Hglj  ("Inorganic  Chemistry-,"  146  and  273),  and  others. 
Some  alkaloids  aie  excessively  poisonous. 

Strong  tea  is  sometimes  employed  as  an  antidote,  the  tannin 
present  precipitating  the  alkaloid,  and  rendering  it  innocuous. 

Most  of  the  alkaloids  are  tertiary  amines,  so  that  they  yield  addi- 
tion-products with  methyl  iodide;  none  of  them  possesses  the 
character  of  a  primary  amine.  Many  contain  acid-residues  or 
methoxyl-groups;  the  former  are  split  off  by  saponification,  effected 
by  heating  with  bases  or  acids,  the  latter  by  heating  with  hydriodic 
acid,  which  yields  methyl  iodide.  Hydroxyl-groups  can  be  tested 
for  in  the  ordinary  way  with  acid  chlorides  or  acetic  anhydride  (96 
and  98).  On  dry  distillation,  or  on  heating  with  zinc-dust,  sub- 
stituted pyridines  are  sometimes  formed. 

On  account  of  the  complex  constitution  of  the  alkaloids,  the 
structures  of  many  of  them  have  not  hitherto  been  determined, 
so  that  a  rational  classification  is  not  yet  possible. 

402.  In  the  extraetion  of  the  alkaloids  from  plants  the  latter  are 
cut  up  into  fine  pieces  and  lixiviated  with  acidified  water  in  a 
conical  vat  tapering  towards  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  layer 
of  some  material  such  as  glass-wool  or  lint.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  the  acidified  water  gradually  sinks  through  a  thick  layer  of 
the  substance  under  extraction,  a  process  technically  knowTi  as 
"percolation."  Dyes,  carbohydrates,  inorganic  salts,  etc.,  are 
dissolved  out  along  with  the  alkaloids.    When  the  alkaloid  is  vola- 
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tile  with  steam,  it  can  be  separated  by  this  means  from  the  liquid, 
after  making  the  mixture  alkaline;  when  it  is  comparatively  insol- 
uble, it  can  be  obtained  by  filtration.  Further  purification  is 
always  necessary,  and  is  effected  by  crystallizing  the  free  alkaloid 
or  one  of  its  salts  several  times. 

INDIYIDUAL  ALKALOIDI. 

Coniine,  C^H^N. 

403.  The  synthesis  of  coniine  is  described  in  888.  It  is  present 
in  spotted  hemlock  {Conium  maculatum),  and  is  a  colourless  liquid 
of  stupefying  odour.  It  boils  at  167**,  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  is  very  poisonous. 

Hicotine,  G^^u^^- 

404.  Nicotine  is  present  in  combination  with  malic  and  citric 
acids  in  the  leaves  of  the  tobacco-plant  {Nicotiana  tabdcum).  It  is 
a  colourless,  oily  liquid,  which  is  laevo-rotatory ,  and  readily  soluble  in 
water..  It  has  a  tobacco-like  odour,  which  is  not  nearly  so  marked 
in  a  freshly-distilled  sample  as  in  one  which  has  stood  for  some 
time.  It  boils  at  246-7**,  and  is  excessively  poisonous.  It  quickly 
turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air.  It  is  a  ditertiary  base ;  on  oxidation 
with  potassium  permanganate,  it  is  converted  into  nicotinic  acid 
(389),  proving  it  to  be  a  /^-derivative  of  pyridine.  It  is  assumed  to 
contain  a  pyridine-nucleus,  and  a  hydrogenated  pjrrrole-nucleus 
whose  N-atom  is  in  union  with  a  methyl-group. 

Atropine,  CiyHjjNO,. 

406.  Atropine  is  present  in  the  berry  of  the  deadly  nightshade 
(Atropa  belladonna)  and  in  the  thorn-apple,  the  fruit  of  Datura 
stramonium.  It  is  crystalline,  melts  at  115-5**,  and  is  very  poison- 
ous. It  exercises  a  "  mydriatic  "  action — that  is,  when  dropped 
in  dilute  solution  on  the  eye,  it  expands  the  pupil;  for  this  reason 
it  is  employed  in  ophthalmic  surgery.  It  is  optically  inactive. 
On  heating  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  soda  to  120**,  it  takes 
up  water  and  splits  up  into  tropine  and  tropic  acid : 

CxyH^NO,  +  H,0  =  CgH^sNO  +  C^.oO,. 

Atropine  Tropine  Tropic  acid 

It  can  be  regenerated  from  these  two  substances  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  Atropine  is,  therefore,  the  tropine  ester 
of    tropic    acid,    which    is    a-phenyl-^-hydroxypropionic    acid, 


HYOSCYAMINE,  COCAINE,  AND  MORPHINE.  S^l 

CH  OH 
CeH5-CH<pQ^jT  '     The  constitution  of   tropine  is  probably  a 

carbon  ring  of  seven  atoms  with  a  "  nitrogen-bridge/I 

I.        n. 
I12C — CH — CH2 

NCHjCHOH. 

H2C — CH — CH  J 

This  formula  explains  the  formation  of  various  substitution-pro- 
ducts, derivatives  of  tetrahydropyrrole*  or  pyrrolidine  (ring  I),  of 
piperidine  (ring  II),  and  of  heptamethylenc  (external  carbon-ring). 

Hyoscyamine,  Ci^HjjNOa. 

406.  Hyosq/amine  is  isomeric  with  atropine,  into  which  it  is 
converted  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash ;  it  can  also  be  split  up 
into  tropine  and  tropic  acid.  The  isomerism  is  probably  stereo- 
chemical. 

Cocaine,  Ci^HjiNO^. 

407.  On  account  of  its  use  as  a  local  anaesthetic,  cocaine  is  the 
best  known  of  the  alkaloids  present  in  coca-leaves  {Eryihroxylon 
coca).  It  is  cr}'stalline,  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts  at  9S^. 
On  heating  with  strong  acids,  a  benzoyl-group  and  a  methyl-group 
are  split  off,  with  formation  of  ccgonine,  C^HigNOs.  so  that  the 
formula  of  cocaine  may  be  written  C9H,3N02(OCH3)(COCcHv):  by 
benzoylating  and  methylating  ecgonine,  cocaine  is  regenerated. 
Ecgonine  is  a  carbonyl-derivative  of  tropine. 

Morphine,  Cj^H^NOg. 

408.  Morphine  is  the  longest-known  alkaloid;  it  was  obtained 
from  opium  in  1806  by  Skrturxer.  Opium  is  the  dried  juice  of 
the  seed-capsules  of  Pa-paver  somniferurn,  a  variety  of  poppy.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  mixture,  containing  caoutchouc,  fats,  resins, 
gum,  sugar-varieties,  albumins,  mineral  salts,  meconic  acid,  some 
more  orjjanic  acitls,  and  other  substances,  together  with  numerous 
alkaloids.  Twentv  of  the  last-namec-  have  been  identified;  of  these 
morphine  is  present  in  largest  proportion,  and  constitutes  about  10 
per  cent,  of  opium. 

Morphine  is  crystalline,  and  melts  with  decomposition  at  230*^; 

♦  Of,  footnote,  p.  4d9. 
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it  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  without  odour,  and  is  employed  as  an 
anodyne  and  narcotic.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust,  it  yields 
pyrrole,  pyridine,  quinoline,  and  phenanthrene.  It  is  a  tertian*^ 
base,  and  also  possesses  a  phenolic  character^  since  it  is  soluble  in 
alkalis. 

Harcotine,  Cj^^NOy. 

409.  Narcotine  is  present  in  opium  to  the  extent  of  about  6  per 
cent.,  its  percentage  being  next  to  that  of  morphine.  It  is  crystalline, 
melts  at  176^,  and  is  slightly  poisonous.  It  is  a  weak,  tertiary 
base,  its  salts  readily  imdergoing  hydrolj'tic  decomposition.  It 
contains  three  methoxyl-groups,  so  that  its  formula  can  be  written 
C^Hj.NO^COCH,),.  Nomarcotine  has  the  formula  C,.Hi,XO,(OH),. 
On  hydrolysis,  narcotine  yields  the  anhydride  of  meconinic  acid, 
or  meconiriy  C,oHio04,  and  cotamine,  CnHuNOs,  which  is  a  deriva- 
tive of  isoquinoline.  Bromine  converts  narcotine  into  dibromo- 
pyridine. 

Oninine,  CjoHj^NjO,. 

410.  The  bark  of  certain  trees  of  the  Cinchona  and  Remya 
families  contains-a  great  number  of  alkaloids;  of  these  twenty-four 
have  been  isolated,  but  it  is  probable  that  more  are  present.  The 
most  important  of  them  is  quinine,  on  account  of  its  anti-febrile 
effect  Cinchonine,  0,^22^^202,  is  the  next  best-known;  its  physio- 
logical action  is  similar  to  that  of  quinine,  but  less  pronounced. 

In  addition  to  alkaloids,  these  barks  contain  various  acids,  such 
as  quinic,  quinovic,  and  quinotannic  acids;  indifferent  substances, 
such  as  quinovin,  quina-red.  etc.,  are  also  present. 

Quinine  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  is  tevo-rotatory; 
in  the  anhydrous  state  it  melts  at  177*^,  and  at  57®  when  it  con- 
tains three  molecules  of  water  of  cr>'stallization.  It  is  a  strong  base, 
and  both  N-atoms  are  tertiary.  It  unites  with  two  equivalents 
of  an  acid.  In  dilute  solution  the  salts  of  quinine  exhibit  a  splendid 
blue  fluorescence,  which  serves  as  a  test  for  the  base. 

The  constitution  of  quinine  has  been  partially  elucidated,  chiefly 
through  the  researches  of  KOnigs.  It  seems  to  contain  two  ring- 
systems,  and  to  possess  a  hydroxyl-group  and  a  methoxyl-group, 
80  that  its  formula  may  be  written 

CH,0  •  C^4N-C.oH^(OH)N. 
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In  accordance  with  the  nomenclature  in  398,  the  first  of  these  ring- 
systems  is  5-methoxyquinoline,  a  compound  which  is  obtained 
by  fusing  quinine  with  caustic  potash.  The  second  ring  is  prob- 
ably similar  to  the  one  assumed  to  be  present  in  tropine  (406). 

Stryclmine,  CjiHjjNjOj. 

411.  Three  extremely  poisonous  alkaloids,  strychnine,  hrudne, 
and  curarine^  are  present  in  the  seeds  of  Strychnos  nux  vomica,  as 
well  as  in  others  of  the  Strychnos  family.  Little  is  known  of  the 
chemical  nature  of  curarine,  although  it  has  been  much  studied 
from  a  physiological  standpoint;  when  administered  in  small  doses, 
it  produces  total  paralysis.  Strychnine  and  brucine  cause  death, 
preceded  by  tetanic  spasms — that  is,  contraction  of  the  muscles; 
curarine  is,  therefore,  employed  as  an  antidote. 

Strychnine  is  crystalline,  and  melts  at  265°;  it  is  almost  insoluble 
in  water.  It  is  a  monohydric,  tertiary  base,  only  one  of  its  N-atoms 
exhibiting  basic  properties.  On  fusion  with  caustic  potash,  it 
yields  quinoline  and  indole;  and  when  distilled  with  slaked  lime,  it  is 
converted  into  ^-picoline  (388).  Heating  with  zinc-dust  produces 
carbazole  (379)  and  other  substances. 


ALBTTMIHS. 

412.  This  section  contains  a  short  account  of  the  aUmmins^ 
which  are  compounds  of  great  importance  in  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms,  but  of  such  complicated  structure  that  their  chem- 
ical investigation  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty.  Their  great 
physiological  importance  is  made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  the  dry 
material  in  animal  bodies — apart  from  the  mineral  constituents  and 
fats — consists  almost  wholly  of  albumins,  by  their  being  an  essential 
constituent  of  each  living  plant-cell,  and  by  their  forming  the  most 
important  part  of  human  and  animal  food.  An  animal  can  exist 
without  fats  and  carbohydrate  for  a  protracted  period,  but  its 
death  is  assiu^  by  the  withdrawal  of  albumins  from  its  nourish- 
ment. 

The  investigation  of  the  albumins  is  rendered  difficult  not  only 
by  their  complicated  structure,  but  also  by  the  fact  that,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  do  not  crystallize,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without 
undergoing  decomposition,  so  that  advantage  cannot  be  taken  of 
these  valuable  aids  in  the  isolation  of  individual  substances.  More- 
over, many  of  the  albumins  change  very  readily  into  other  sub- 
stances, and  the  distinctions  between  the  different  varieties  are 
sometimes  by  no  means  marked. 

The  albumins,  protelds,  and  albuminoids  are  closely  related,  and 
are  classed  together  under  the  name  proteins.  The  true,  or  native^ 
albumins  will  be  first  considered.  Since  they  sometimes  exhibit 
great  differences  in  physical  and  chemical  behaviour,  it  is  necessary 
to  first  state  the  general  properties  characteristic  of  the  albumins. 

They  contain  only  five  elements,  and  do  not  differ  much  from  one 
another  in  composition,  as  the  following  table  shows : 

Carbon 50-55  per  cent. 

Hydrogen 6  •  5-7  •  3       w 

Nitrogen 15-17*6    w 

Oxygen 19-24        n 

Sulphur 0-3-2.4      „ 

Those  of  one  variety,  called  nucle'ins,  also  contain  phosphorus. 
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Both  nitrogen  and  sulphur  are  linked  in  the  albumin  molecule  in 
more  ways  than  one.  A  portion  of  the  nitrogen  is  readily  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  ammonia  by  treatment  with  a  hot,  dilute  solution 
of  caustic  potash,  although  the  greater  part  is  not  removed  by  this 
means.  On  warming  the  albumins  with  caustic  potash,  a  portion 
of  the  sulphur  is  similarly  split  off  in  the  form  of  potassium  sul- 
phide, which  can  be  recognized  by  the  formation  of  a  black  precip- 
itate of  lead  sulphide  on  addition  of  lead  acetate;  the  remainder  of 
the  sulphur  can  only  be  detected  by  completely  breaking  up  the 
molecule,  which  is  effected  by  fusion  with  caustic  potash  and  potas- 
sium nitrate.  It  follows  that  the  albumin  molecule  must  contain  at 
least  two  atoms  of  sulphur. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  not  been  possible  to  give  an  empirical 
formula  for  albumin;  attempts  to  determine  the  molecular  weight 
by  the  cryoscopic  method  (14)  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  be 
very  great,  the  number  obtained  being  about  15,000. 

413.  The  solutions  of  the  albumins  are  all  optically  active  and 
laevo-rotatory. 

The  albumins  are  colloids  ("Inorganic  Chemistry,"  196) — that 
is,  do  not  diffuse  through  parchment-paper.  Advantage  is  often 
taken  of  this  in  separating  them  from  salts  and  other  crystalloids 
{loc.  cit.).  Very  few  have  been  obtained  crystalline,  among  them 
serum-albumin;  most  of  them  are  white,  amorphous  powders 
with  no  definite  melting-points.  On  heating,  they  carbonize,  with 
evolution  of  gases. 

Some  albumins  can  be  "  salted  out  "  from  their  solutions,  others 
cannot.  This  is  an  important  aid  in  identifying  and  separating  the 
different  varieties  ;  usually  common  salt  or  magnesium  sulphate  is 
employed.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  only  all  albumins,  but  pro- 
teins in  general  can  be  completely  "salted  out"  from  their  solu- 
tions in  both  neutral  and  acid  liquids  by  saturation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  native  albumins  can  be  fractionally  precipitated 
from  aqueous  solutions  by  gradually  increasing  the  concentration  of 
the  ammonium-sulphate  solution.  The  point  of  concentration  at 
which  a  salt  begins  to  precipitate  an  albumin  is  just  as  charac- 
teristic for  the  latter  as,  for  example,  the  solubility  is  for  a 
cr>'stalline  substance.  When  the  '*  salting-out"  is  effected  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  it  causes  no  change  in  the  properties  of 
the  albumins;  their  solubilities  are  the  same  after  as  before  the 
operation. 
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Addition  of  alcohol  precipitates  the  albumins  unchanged  from 
an  aqueous  solution;  strong  alcohol  coagiUates  them,  as  also  does 
heating  with  water.  For  each  native  albumin  there  is  a  definite 
coagulation-point;  in  other  words,  each  albumin  coagulates  at  a 
definite  temperature.  On  coagulation,  th^  differences  in  solubility 
between  the  albumins  vanish;  they  are  all  rendered  insoluble  in 
neutral  solvents,  and  can  be  brought  into  solution  again  only  by 
treatment  with  dilute  caustic  alkalis  or  with  mineral  acids.  A  solu- 
tion, which  behaves  exactly  like  those  thus  obtained,  can  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  imcoagulated  albumins  with  a  large  excess  of 
acetic  acid  or  with  caustic  alkali. 

In  this  process  the  native  and  coagulated  albumins  undergo  a 
change,  which  is  called  dencUuration,  When  this  is  effected  with 
alkali,  the  product  is  termed  an  albuminate  ;  when  an  acid  is  em- 
ployed, a  syntonin  or  acid  albumin.  Both  these  substances  diflfer 
in  composition  from  the  ordinary  albumins;  since,  as  mentioned  in 
412,  when  thus  treated,  they  split  off  ammonia  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  albuminate  and  syntonin  are  quite  insoluble  in  water, 
and  are,  therefore,  precipitated  by  neutralizing  their  solutions. 

414.  Decomposition-products. — Prolonged  boiling  with  dilute  al- 
kalis or  mineral  acids  decomposes  the  albumins,  water  being  taken 
up,  and  anunonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  a  series  of  amino-acids 
formed.  Since  these  constitute  the  decomposition-products  of  all 
albumins,  it  follows  that  the  latter  only  differ  from  one  another  in 
the  proportions  in  which  these  are  present.  These  amino-acids  are 
tyrosine  (347) — which  proves  that  the  albumin  molecule  contains 
benzene-nuclei — leucine,  aspartic  acid,  aminoglutaric  or  glutaminic 
acid  (200);  diamino-acids,  such  as  ornithine  (200),  arginine  (256) 
and  others,  are  also  obtained;  of  all  these  leucine  is  formed  in 
greatest  amount.  The  same  amino-acids  are  produced  by  the  action 
of  the  ferment  trypsin,  which  is  present  in  the  pancreatic  gland: 
decomposition  due  to  putrefactive  decay  produces  aromatic  com- 
pounds, such  as  indole,  skatole,  pJicnylacetic  add,  phenol,  cresd, 
and  so  on,  in  larger  proportion.  It  is  probable  that  the  nitro- 
genous substances  are  the  primary  decomposition-products;  while 
such  substances  as  carbonic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  its  homo- 
logucs  up  to  caproic  acid,  formed  by  an  oxidizing  action,  or  by  the 
action  of  caustic  alkalis  or  of  acids,  on  the  albumins,  are  probably 
produced  by  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  the  amino-acids. 
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The  albumins  are  precipitated  from  solution  by  various  sub- 
stanceSy  either  by  coagulation  or  by  the  formation  of  compounds 
insoluble  in  water.  Coagulation  is  effected  by  the  addition  of  min- 
eral acids,  preferably  nitric  acid,  since  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  and 
other  acids  redissolves  the  albumin,  wdth  formation  of  a  syntonin; 
this  does  not  take  place  with  nitric  acid. 

The  formation  of  compounds  insoluble  in  water  results  on  addi- 
tion of  salts  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals,  especially  copper  sulphate, 
ferric  chloride,  and  an  acidified  solution  of  mercuric  chloride.  The 
albumins,  therefore,  behave  like  weak  acids,  which  with  the  oxides 
of  these  metals  yield  compounds  of  the  nature  of  salts.  This  acidic 
nature  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  neutral  solutions  of  albumin 
partly  dissolve  freshly-precipitated  ferric  hydroxide.  The  forma- 
tion of  copper  albuminates  furnishes  a  good  method  of  obtaining 
albumins  free  from  mineral  constituents,  which  are  always  present 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent;  on  addition  of  an  acid  to  these  copper 
compounds,  the  albumin  is  set  free  again  in  the  denatured  state. 

Some  weak  acids  yield  insoluble  compounds  with  albumin,  which, 
therefore,  behaves  also  like  a  base;  in  this  respect  it  exhibits  com- 
plete analogy  to  its  main  decomposition-products,  the  amino-acids. 
Among  these  weak  acids  are  tannic  acid,  'picric  addy  phosphotungstic 
acid,  and  others.  The  albumins  are  completely  precipitated  from 
solution  by  phosphotungstic  acid,  a  method  employed,  along  with 
those  of  coagulation  by  boiling,  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  to 
separate  liquids  from  the  albumin  dissolved  in  them.  The  acidic 
and  basic  properties  of  the  albumins  recall  those  of  the  pseudo-acids 
(281)  and  pseudo-bases  (366) ;  thus,  in  the  free  state  they  have  a 
neutral  reaction  towards  indicators,  but  the  reaction  remains  neu- 
tral when  strong  acids  and  bases  are  added  (281). 

416.  Various  tests  for  albumins  are  known,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned. 

1.  MiUon^s  reagent f  which  is  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  con- 
taining nitrous  acid,  yields  a  red,  coagulated  mass  on  boiling. 

2.  The  xanthoprotein-rcactionf  which  consists  in  the  formation 
of  a  yellow  colouration  on  treatment  with  warm  nitric  acid. 

3.  The  hiuret-rcactioiiy  which  depends  upon  the  formation  of  a 
fine  violet-red  colouration  when  caustic  potash  is  added  to  albu- 
min, and  then  a  dilute  (2  per  cent.)  solution  of  copper  sulphate 
drop  by  drop.  This  reaction  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that 
biuret,  on  Kslniilar  treatment,  gives  this  colouration  (253). 
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The  albumins  can  be  classified  into  the  following  groups. 

1.  Native  or  true  albuminSy  which  are  subdivided  into  four 
groups. 

(a)  The  albumins,  including  serum-albumin,  egg-albmnin,  milk- 
albumin,  muscle-albumin. 

(b)  Globulins,  including  serum-globulin  and  vegetable-globulin. 

(c)  Coagulable  albumins,  including  fibrinogen,  myosin,  and  glu- 
ten-proteins. 

(d)  Nude(Mtlbumins,  including  casein  and  vitellin. 

2.  Decomposition-products  of  the  true  albumins. 

(a)  Denatured  albumins,  including  acid  albumins  (syntonins) 
and  albuminates. 

(6)  Albumoses  SLud  peptones. 

3.  Proteids,  compoimds  of  albumin  with  other,  usually  very 
complicated,  substances. 

(a)  Nucleo-prote'ids,  compoimds  with  nucleic  acid. 

(6)  Hosmoglobins. 

(c)  Gluco-proteids,  compounds  with  carbohydrates  (mucins). 

4.  Albuminoids. 

Some  particulars  may  be  given  regarding  the  VMious  classes 
named. 

The  albumins  are  the  best  known  and  most  readily  obtained  of 
the  albuminous  bodies;  all  of  them  form  well-defined  crj'stals, 
and  are  therefore  among  the  few  substances  of  the  class  which  are 
known  to  be  individual  chemical  compounds.  They  dissolve  in 
water,  and  in  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  and  salt-solutions. 

Their  neutral  solutions  cannot  be  salted  out  with  sodium  chloride, 
magnesium  sulphate,  or  a  semi-saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate — a  method  of  separating  them  from  the  globulins,  which 
always  occur  alonir  with  them. 

The  globulins  are  further  distinguished  from  the  albumins  by 
being  insoluble  in  water,  although  they  dissolve  in  dilute,  neu- 
tral salt-solutions,  and  in  solutions  of  alkali-carbonates.  At  30® 
they  can  be  completely  salted  out  by  magnesium  sulphate,  and  partly 
by  sodium  chloride.    They  have  not  been  obtained  crystalline. 

Coagulable  albumins  have  the  property  of  assuming  the  glareous 
state,  intermediate  between  solution  and  coagulation.  In  this  con- 
dition they  arc  insoluble  in  water  and  salt-solutipns,  but  can  be 
made  to  coagulate  under  the  influence  of  heat,  strong  alcohol,  etc 
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The  niid(o-<dbumin*  contain  phoEphoms.  and  for  this  iva^on 
were  fonneriy  classed  with  the  nudeo-proieids  (416^.  Thoy  aix> 
sharply  distinguished  from  them,  however,  by  yieKiing  xanthine 
bases  among  their  decomposition-products.  The  nucloo-albuniins 
have  a  distinctlv  acidic  character:  all  of  them  turn  blue  litmus  TV\i. 
and  in  the  free  state  are  onlv  sliehtlv  soluble  in  water,  thoudi  readilv 
soluble  in  the  form  of  their  alkali-salts  or  ammonium  salts,  Tlie 
solutions  of  their  salts  do  not  coagulate,  and  can  be  boiled  without 
tmdergoing  any  change. 

Denatured  albumin  was  referred  to  in  418. 

Albumos€s  and  peptones  can  be  obtaincil  from  all  proteins  by 
suitable  hydrolysis.  They  have  the  albumin  character.  Ix^ing  insi>l- 
uble  in  alcohol,  and  answering  to  the  xanthoproto':n-tost  and  biuret- 
test  (415,  2  and  3).  They  result  from  the  action  of  gastric  juice 
on  proteins.  They  are  to  be  looked  upi>n  as  intoniH\iiato  pnxlucts 
in  the  hydrolras  of  albumins,  the  albumi^ses  Ixnng  nearer  the  pn>- 
teins,  and  the  peptones  nearer  the  amin^vacids. 

The  albumoses  are  the  soluble  deconiiHx<ition-pn>ducts  of  allni- 
min;  they  cannot  lx>  coagulated,  but  can  Ih^  sjiltinl  out  by  salts  such 
as  ammonium  sulphate. 

The  peptones  are  the  final,  simplest  lUvomiHvitioti-pnHlucts  of 
the  native  albumins;  their  colour-react ii^ns  (cs|KTiaUy  the  Inuret- 
reaction),  their  constitution,  and  their  physiological  Ivhaviotir 
indicate  that  thev  should  he  class^nl  with  the  allnunii^s,  but  thcv 
cannot  imdergo  further  deconiinxsition  without  Unng  converted  into 
substances  of  whoHv  different  eharneter.  thi*  aiuino-aeids. 

416.  Nearly  related  to  the  true  albumins  an*  the  protrttK^,  com- 
pounds of  albumin  with  other  suhst ancles,  usually  of  a  very  com- 
plex nature.  Like  the  true  albumins,  they  an*  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
by  which  most  of  them  are  eoagulatiMl. 

Nucleo-protetds  derive  their  name  fn>m  the  fact  that  they  are 
the  principal  constituent  of  ti\e  cell-nuclei.  Thiy  an»  cotnpoundH 
of  albumins  with  Jiuclc'ins^Xhui  is.  eompoumls  of  albumin  with 
phosphoric  acid  or  a  7iucl(ic  and,  A  nucleic  aciil  is  phosphoric  aciil 
which  is  partially  saturat(»(l  by  union  with  basic  substances,  such 
as  hypoxanthine,  guanine,  xanlhine,  etc..  and  is  to  be*  looked  upon 
as  an  amide.  The  composition  of  the  nuelems  iliJTers  considerably 
from  that  of  the  true  allnnnins;  they  contain  nhont  41  per  cent,  of 
carbon,  31  per  cent,  of  oxygi  n,  and  5  7  per  cent,  of  phoHphonis. 
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The  nucleTns  have  a  markedly  acidic  character;  they  are  insoU 
uble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  but  soluble  in  caustic  alkalis.  They 
answer  to  the  same  colour-tests  as  the  albumins. 

There  is  not  much  difference  in  composition  between  the  nucleo- 
protei'ds  and  the  true  albumins,  this  being  due  to  the  small  amount 
of  nuclein-substance  present  in  the  former.  They  contain  phos- 
phorus, which  is  present  in  the  nucleih,  and  are  more  acidic  than 
the  albumins,  having  the  character  of  a  dibasic  acid. 

Hcemoglohins  are  compounds  of  albumins  with  dyes  containing 
iron,  haemoglobin  being  the  dye  of  red  blood-corpuscles.  It  splits 
up  into  albumin  and  hcematiriy  and  unites  very  readily  with  oxygen, 
forming  03oyhcemoglobin,  from  which  the  oxygen  is  eliminated  by 
placing  it  in  a  vacuum  or  treating  it  with  reducing-agents.  For 
this  reason,  haemoglobin  plays  an  important  part  in  respiration.  It 
unites  with  carbon  monoxide  to  form  carbonyl hemoglobin,  which  is 
unable  to  combine  with  oxygen;  on  this  depends  the  poisonous 
action  of  carbon  monoxide. 

On  treatment  with  acetic  acid  and  sodium  chloride,  oxyha?mo- 
globin  yields  the  hydrochloride  of  haematin,  called  hcemin,  which 
crystallizes  in  characteristic,  microscopic  needles  of  a  brown-red 
colour.    This  reaction  furnishes  a  delicate  test  for  blood. 

Gluco-proteids  are  compounds  of  albumins  and  carbohydrates. 
To  them  belong  the  mucins;  these,  like  the  nucleo-albumins,  are 
acidic  in  character  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  a  small 
quantity  of  lime-water  or  alkali  solution.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  neutral,  has  a  glutinous  appearance,  and  is  not  coagulated  by 
boiling.  Unlike  those  of  the  true  albumins,  these  solutions  are 
not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid.  When  boiled  with  acids  or  caustic 
alkalis,  they  yield  either  syntonins  or  peptones,  together  with  car- 
bohydrates. The  presence  of  the  nitrogen-free  carbohydrates 
makes  the  percentage-amount  of  nitrogen  in  the  mucins  considerably 
less  than  in  the  true  albumins;  its  value  lies  between  11-7  and  12-3 
per  cent. 

417.  The  albuminoids  differ  somewhat  more  in  composition 
from  the  true  albumins.  They  exist  only  in  the  animal  economy  in 
the  undissolved  state,  being  the  organic  constituent  of  the  skeleton 
and  the  epidermis. 

They  include  various  substances,  among  them  being  ceratin, 
elastinj  and  collagen. 


Ceratin  is  the  prind|mJ  consiitnoiit  of  ibo  o^M^li^niiis,  ]>j^ir.  n,*^ils, 
boc»is.  and  fftathcTS,  h  is  ]iaTiioulArly  lich  in  snl^Miur.  tM'  \\ liit-h  it 
ccintains  betwce-n  ftnir  Aiiil  tivo  ]vr  oi^it.,  ,*i  ]VM't]on  K^inii  inn-^iUIv 
remcived  by  treatmejii  wiih  lv»ilinir  \^"3^ior.  I1  o,^n  Iv  »lisKi^l\-«\l  only 
by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalis,  or  b\-  tho  a«Mi«>n  oi*  h\jilvpnv«»snn» 
stc&m.  Its  decompositioi>pA>hicts  n^'siMnblo  1htv**>  of  \W  Ivuo 
albumins.  With  nitric  acid  it  givt^  tho  \an1hopt>><oVn  ^vrtriioiu 
this  is  the  origin  of  tho  yoUow  c*>lour  do\olo|XNl  whon  nitvio  nrid 
conies  into  ci^ntact  with  tho  skin. 

Elastin  c<instituti^  tho  elastic  lilm^s  jm^s^M^t  in  tivsu(\  whii'h  \\\ 
some  parts  of  tho  IhhIv  an^  tuuttnl  in  tho  I'onn  of  liitjuni^nls.  On 
wanning  with  dihito  caustic  pot  ash,  (»//  thoMilphnrin  it  iMolinrn\Mtf'i|, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  othi*r  nllnnninN.  Vho  drfoinpo^ilion- 
products  obtained  hy  boiling  it  with  coniMMitintnl  rnnntip  jHilinh 
have  the  same  qualitative*  composition  mm  thoMf»  ohininiMl  frnm  lhi» 
true  albiunins.  It  is  (piito  in.sohil)lc  in  ihlntf>  nridM  mimI  I'lnHtlit 
alkalis. 

The  oullagais  av{*  \\w  most-  widr-lv  difjlrilmlfil  nf  th*-  nllinmhinlilM. 
They  are  among  tlHM'onstitncnt.M  of  cMrtiliiiii'.  In  poim.  ^i.-^wnht  ilti-v 
differ  from  the  true  albnminH.  1  li'-y  linv**  ;i  hiL'h'  r  p'r'»'Mh»i"'  '»f 
nitrogen  (17* 0  IKT  cent.).  Th'-y  do  nol  mnfMin  nntniiO)i-  h»m-I' i, 
so  that  tyrosnio  is  not,  formr-d  !»y  th*ir  livdrolv*)'*  d"ompoi^irf/»n 
Another  deconiiKisition-pnwhiri,  ((Ivrorol  I,  U  pro/hi/r^l,  r-h'tth  )••  f»of 
obtaineil  from  t\n'  all^mnin-';  ;it  tf»«-  ^tnut-  tirn'-  |i»f/iffi-.  ^.p^fM'" 
acid,  and  giutaniini^-  ;j''id  stn-  forf/i«d.  'I  f.i  ",]hiftft--  «ff/  f'ir*\i/t 
distinguLshf-rl  by  not  f^/^wi-.j/jj/  anlj,),'!?  -o  r*  <»'lifly  ^plif  nff  n^-  t},ui  )ti 
the  albumiri--. 

When  \Xf'\\f'fl  '^.i-h  -hpt^tr,  ^'r.*-  ^'.M.'rj/'  i.--  *»,./  ,*  ,p,  hfTu^'Miif  tflni'm 
or  glue.  A  ^/,Vk*\f.r,  ^a  'j,  .f-  i-?  i.f,*  ;»r"::.>r'/ '.  *,■/  ',>r,'-  u*)-],  *,t  t^'^i.tt 
mineral  a^:{''i.-.  '/.*  '.-?  ■/"  r'JTf-  .r,/-  '■.-',.'.'./■  -/.i  ,';/,.',  .n  *,*-f -■*  ttf-t-  fft 
hvdrocLi'-.rir!  v-i.,      f*  ;.-  ;»  ./,  -,-'/  ',  -  ,/      ,'",'•' 

418,  Ir.  *r.f:  ..'.r-r.-.r  '.--y-  '/   1'    ■    1       *-■  :.  -ff'.f-  *,:  -■  .-,. --I'-zre- 

hftS    rj*:^T.    'l..''C-', '■-■:•';■.      I'^-AV     '•■■/.-'    /■  ,       •,-'.•,"-•/.'     :>f.;,r',-.-    "i'^-    v'ift- 
or  kSfi  CLO»-"       ■<'.  '■r.wi:-    -,•'  •'■»'    'r.;    ,./,■     -     i '',:>  :.v,  ',-.•'■,.-   '  A"'»T(jf 

tbcd  LA  -fX^i"*;   '■*     '  *♦'•   '■'*.:' ""^    '.'I'   ''".•  -■•      ■'"  '  ■  '.**  .',''.•'  ft  •'     •"    '  '.     ■'  rr.'i^'h 
E/jr*  »**l»'.»0  ".'vi'.-j    ■•^.,>:'  .^    .■*./    1     ,'  ■       .-v/-"*     »-v/-     ■    1'.    ".ii'i{//-rj 

TKliiti  .**v,«*:ri»^   ii'«:  2^,- ■».'/'. ."      .•-     ..     .••-,4-   /-     :,-,■•,'/  !•    'o  l»ri  ^ 

Rtl. 
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On  prolonged  boiling,  silk  splits  up  into  fibroTn,  which  is  not 
decomposed  by  water  even  at  200®,  and  sericin,  or  sUk-glue,  which 
is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  glue  and  albumins.  Fibroin  dissolves  very 
readily  in  strong  acids,  ammonia  being  simultaneously  split  oflf, 
and  serico'in  formed.  On  complete  hydrolysis,  fibroin  yields  tyros- 
ine and  glycocoU,  but  no  leucine. 

.  Lastly,  come'in  may  be  mentioned;  it  is  the  organic  constituent 
of  coral.  On  hydrolysis,  it  spUts  up  into  leucine  and  an  aromatic 
substance  of  unknowTi  composition. 
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The  principal  references  are  in  old-style  figures. 


A. 

Abel,  Sir  Frederick,  40 
Absolute  alcohol,  55. 

Test  for,  56. 
Acelaldehvde,  66,  127,  129,  133-138. 
146,  i58,  168.  173,  180,  185,  220, 
221.  224,  243,  291,  397,  462,  492. 
-ammonia,  133,491,  492. 
Acetals,  133,  177,  251 
Acetamidr,  122,  123. 

Mcreiiry,  123 
Aceiaininoh\drazobenzene,  p-,  378. 
Acetamlidt%*369,  372,  439. 

Wloc-ity  of  formation  of,  369. 
Acetate.  Aluminium,  417. 
Ammonium,  498 
Barium,  164. 
Calcium,  127,  140.390. 
Ethvi,  103.  251,  292,296. 
Potassium.  198,  299. 
Sodium,  406. 
Acetate.-*.  107,  108 

Tests  for.  108 
Acetic  acid,  53,  58,  91,  104,  106-108, 
139.  1.53.  164,  180,  192.  212,  218, 
249.  251.  257,  291-293,  296,  369, 
376,  522. 
Ortho  ,  107. 
anhydride.  115,  134.391,406. 
Aceto-acet  aldehyde,  350. 
-acetic  acid,  223,  agx. 

ester,  29i-295>  295-300,  491,  492, 
503,  504. 
copper  salt.  304. 
.<ynthe>iF,  293,  294. 
Acetone,  53.  58.  59,  127,  130,  139,  140, 
146.  147.  153.  158,  169.  173,  178, 
180.  251.  292.  302.  303.  324,  350. 
-dicarboxylic  acid,  296,  297. 


Acetonitrile,  98. 
Acetonuria,  140. 
Acetonvlacetone,  251,  294,  500. 
Acelophenone,  390,  405. 
Acetothienone.      See    a-ihUnylmetkyU' 

kcfone. 
Acetoxime,  140. 
Acetylacetone,  250,  251,  299. 

aluminium  salt,  251. 

copper  salt,  251. 
Acetyl-aminomesitvlene,  444. 

chloride,   114,    250,   291,  298,   315, 
390,  501 

-cumaric  acid.  437. 

-dibenzoylmethane,  302. 

-mesidine.  415. 

-phenetidine.     See  phenacetin, 

-p-toluidine,  371. 
Acetylene,  22.  151-153.  154,  155,  166, 
169.  175.  180,  309,  350. 

bromide.  158 

Calcium,  154 

Copper,  152.  154. 

Silver.  152,  207. 

-dicari^oxylic  acid,  206,  207. 
Acid  anhydrides,  115,  121,  134,  338. 

azides.  124,  321. 

chlorides.   114,   115,   116,   121,   128- 
317. 

decomposition.  292-294. 

hvdrazides,  124,  324. 
Aci^s.  J«^,  213. 

J^y,  224. 

J>*.  224. 

Aldehvdic,  290. 

Amic.'l92 

Amino-,  242-247. 
a-.  243. 
^.,  244. 
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Acids,  Amino,  ;--,  244. 

-benzoic,  439,  440. 
Aromatic  dihydroxy-,  434. 

monohvdroxv-,  430-433. 

trihydfoxv-,434,  435. 
7-Bromo-,  22b. 
€hloroacetic,  213. 

CnH2n02.     »^<>  fdity  acids, 
Diamino-,  247. 
Dibasic,  419-423. 

hydroxy-,  225-241. 
Fatty,  99,  101-113,  127,  128,  162. 
Halogen  benzoic,  420. 

-substituted,  211-216,  242. 

sulphonic,  42-1. 
Heptonic,  261,  265. 
Hexonic.  255.  263,  264,  267. 
a-Hydroxv-,  217,  218. 
^-Hydroxy-,  218. 
^'-Hydroxy-,  219,  223-225. 
^-Hydroxy-,  219. 
Ketbnic,  243,  290-297. 
Monobasic  hydroxy-,  216-223. 

unsaturated,  16i-167. 
Nitrobenzoic,  430. 
Pentonic.  255. 
PhenoLsul phonic,  424. 
Phthalic,  :^87. 
Pohbasic,  188-210,  419-423. 

hvdroxv-,  241,242. 
Pseudo-,  3()7. 
Pvridine-dicarboxvlic.  491,  495. 

-mono.'arboxyhc,  491.  493,  494. 
Qiiinolineearl)oxvlic  acids,  508. 
Saturated  dibasic,  188-201 
Strength  of,  113 
Substituted,  211-247. 
Sulpliobenzoic,  425. 
Tannic.     See  tannins. 
Tartaric,  226-241. 
Tetraba.sic.  209,  210. 
Tribasic,  208,  209. 
Tohiic,  387. 
l^n.«atnrat(H:l,  406. 

a.?-,  218 

flr^  218. 

dibasic.  201-207 
with  two  doui)le  bonds,  167. 
Xvl'c.  387. 
.icid-ureides  328 

Aconitic  acid.  209 

Acrolein.  159,i68.i8i,260,491.503,505. 

-acetal.  169.  260 

-ammonia.  168,  491. 

-aniline.  .')(\'). 
Acrose,  261.  2r»7. 

Acrvlie  acid.  159.  161,  162,  168,  213, 
*  223.  244. 


tt 


.\ctive"  oxvgen,  390,  482. 
Adipate,  Calcium,  341,  342. 
Adipic  acid,  189,  478. 
Affinity,  149. 
Air-condenser,  24. 
Alanine,  243,  246. 

nitrile,  243. 
Albumin,  363,  510. 

E^g-,  524. 

Milk-,  521. 

Muscle-,  524. 

Molecular  weight  of,  521. 

Senim-,  521,  524. 
Albuminate,  522,  .524. 
Albuminates.  Copper,  523. 
Albumins,  242,  246,  247,  281, 319,  435, 
436,  491,  520-526. 

Acid.     See  sifntonin. 

Coagulable,  524. 

Denatured,  523,  524. 

Denaturation  of,  522. 

Native  or  true,  520,  524,  526,  527. 

Nucleo-,  521.  525,  52(>. 

Salts  of  nucleo-.  525. 

Tests  for,  523. 
.\lbuminoids,  520,  524,  526. 
Albumosc,  '24,  525. 
Alcoholates.     Si»e  nlkoxtdes,  metaUic, 
Alcohol,  Denaturation  of,  57. 

duty,  57. 

Specific    gravity   of    solutions   of, 
56  • 

\'olume-percentage  of,  56. 
Alcoholic  iK)tash,  141. 
Alcohols,  Aromatic.  360,  363. 

CnHjn... OH,  49-66,  141,178 

Constitution  of.  49-51,  73. 

Dihvdric      See  glycols. 

Hexahydric.  18.3,  184. 

Isomerism  of,  51.  52. 

Nomenclature  of,  51,  52. 

Pentahvdric,  183,  184. 


Physical  propc'rties  of,  52 
Polvhvdnc,  176-184 


Primarv.  52.  58.  ,59.  102,  125. 

Second'arv.  52.  ,58,  .59,  126,  130 

Tertiary,"  52,  60.  116,  117,  130,  141, 
358.  '361 

Tetrahydric,  183 

Trihvdric.  179-183. 

Unsaturated,  1.5S-160,  405. 
Aldelivde  acid  sulphites,  129,  168. 

alccihois.  2,54-289. 

-resin,  135,  1.36. 
Aldehydes,  125-138,  151, 153, 174,  176, 
2*17.  323.  388-390. 

Tests  for,  136.  1.37. 

UnsaturatcHl,  168,  169. 
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AIdeh\^c  acids,  290. 
AJdimes,  .ISSI. 
Aldo-compounds,  301. 
Aldohexoses,  255.  257. 
Aldol.  Z3S.  136,  168,  223. 

condensation,  136,  260,  261. 
Aldopentoses,  270. 
Aldoses.  254,  255,  267. 
Aldoximes.  130.  131,  391-393. 
Aliphatic  compounds,  35. 
Alizarin.  -I83-4SS. 

diacetate.  4SI. 
Alkaloid-reagents,  General,  515. 
Alkaloids.  313,  514-519. 

Antidote  for,  515. 

Extraction  from  plants  of,  515,  516. 
Alkides.  Metallic.  95. 
Alkoxides.  Metallic.  49,  66,  101.  312. 

316.  317,  319,  366. 
Alkyl-amines.  81-88,  131. 

-groups,  39. 

halides.  68-71. 95. 141, 143. 157.  312. 

-hydrazines.  86,  87. 

mairnesium  halides,  96, 116, 130, 307. 

nitrites.  88.  89. 

-nitrolic  acids.  90,  91. 

-phosphine  oxides.  92.  ^3. 

-phosphinic  acids.  93. 

-sulphinic  acids,  80. 

-siilphonic  acids,  70.  80,  314. 

-sulphonic  chlorides,  80. 
Alkylenes.     See  olefines. 
Allantoine.  329,  3.30. 
Allene.  155. 
.\llocinnaniic  acid,  400. 
Alloxan.  328,  329,  33*2.    • 
Alloxantine,  32Q.  330. 
Allyl  alcohol.  157.  15^.  150.  160.  16S, 
176,  179.  180.  181.  18.5. 

-aniline,  505. 

bromide.  158,  175,  170. 

chloride.  157.  158. 

iodide,  15.5.  158,  U>0.  101,  U>3,  181. 

isothiocyanato,  314. 

-pyridine,  *r-,  492. 

sulphide.  100. 

thiocyanate.  314. 
AUylene.  151.  153.  155. 
Aiiiionds.  Hitter.  300.  310. 
Aluininiiiin  chloriilo,  352. 
Amber.  194. 
Amic  acid<.  192. 
Amides,  121   123.  312,  323. 
Amidino^.  123. 
Ami<l<>-rhl<)ri(l»*s,  123. 
"Ami.!..!.-  VM). 
Amidoximos.  124. 
Amines,  Alkyl-,  81-88.  324. 


Amines.  Alkr!-,  .\ctioo  of  nitrous  acid 
on,  84.  Sol 
Complex  salt;?  of.  81. 
Isomerism  of.  82. 
Nomenclature  of.  S2. 
Primarw  8a.  85.  89.  99.  100,  12\ 
I  3««-3i4.  316,  321 .  324.  325. 

Seccndan-.  S2.  84.  85.  99.  321. 
Sepstfaiion  of,  83.  S5. 
Teniary.  8a.  S3.  5^1.  85.  99. 
Test  for  i*rin^an\  99. 
.\it»matic.  361.  3<i8-3T6.  ^V 
Primary.  36iCMl7l, 
Secondarw  371,  3rJ. 
Teniarv.  3r2-574- 
Gabriel's  sx-nthesas   of  primanr, 
421.  422. 
.\niino-actsal.  2Si>. 
-acT^taldeh>xie.  2?^. 
-aoid  tutors.  244. 
-acids.  2  •2-217 
a-.  243. 
•-   244 
I  ;-.  24  !, 

..\ldohyd*\^.  2^\ 
I       -»2ivUMi5ono,  401 ,  40 J,  4 1  \  4 1  \\  418, 
419. 

i^omjvHUuK  !  01.4(0. 
-bariMtxirio  noid,  i^W. 
-Ivnfonosulphoiiic     aoid.     |^.      See 

-WnjiMo    ,Hr»d.    t^.     Sv   «>H.*Ar^iNi7tc 

-Ihmu'on  Ifonr.ir  ju'id.  .^.  5(>i>. 
-butyrio  rtoid.  :-.  244. 
-iM!U\:un;»Kli^h\  ili\  »*-.  .M\v 
-<'in!K*unir  .'loid.  i*-.  .VIS. 
-,v:npo\nuls.  rob-.  ll,V419. 
.j:lut:*no  ;ioh?.  ,»-.  210.  522.  527. 
-i:u;inul'.iu\  327. 
-kotoni^>.  2^9. 
-nmiult'Ho  jioid,  t»-,  510. 
-n:iphtl;;»loni\  443.  144.474. 
-iKiphthol    1  :M.  470. 
-!\itromi*Mtyli*!u\  1 14. 
-nonou'  noid  ^9^.  HW. 
-phriu»l.  !►-,  I2^K 

^►^.;i79.  112.427.430. 

-phrn\!  h>tlio\yhiiiuiie,  ;>-,  413. 

/»-:uvt.Mininophi'ti\  lamine,  />-.  378. 
-pn»pioiiu*  lU'id.  ,.y-,  il4. 
-tliiiiphtM).      Sh»  thntfihrniuf. 
Amiiinniuni  lm.s«»s,  Qimtenmrx .  82,374, 

:i7:». 

.VniN^tl.iliii,  310,  3S9. 

»i-.\ii\vl  iilroliit).  l*riin«r>,  51,  52,  60. 

broiniili*.  Primary.  70. 

rhlorid«',  l*rii!wirv,  70, 
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n-Amyl  iodide,  Primary,  70. 
Amyl  alcohols,  54,  353' 

-benzene,  353 

nitrite,  249,  3^5. 

-sulphate,  Barium,  72 

-sulphuric  acid,  145 
n-Amylene,  142,  143 
Amvlenes.  144,  145,  147- 
Amyloid.  287,  288 
Anaesthetics,  171,  172.  517. 
Analysis,  Qualitative,  3-5 

Quantitative,  5-12. 
Angelic  acid,  161. 

Anhydrides,  Acid.  115.  121,  134,  338. 
Anhydro-bases,  429. 
Anilide,  Potassium,  371. 
Anilides.  369. 

Aniline,  256,  264.  288,  366.  368.  369. 
370,  371-373.  375-377,  379-383, 
386.  401-403,  412.  415,  419,  425, 

439,  46.5,  46(i,  505. 
-blue,  466 
dichloroacetate,  402. 

dyes.  53.  263,  351,  365,  414. 

Electro-reduction,  of,  370. 

hydrochloride    371-373,    395,    401, 
402 

nitrate,  395 

Tests  for,  370. 

trichloroacetate,  402. 

-yellow,  418 
Anions,  112 
Anisanilido.  393,  394. 
Anidole,  3<)4 

-diazonium  cyanide,  400. 

-sulphonic  acid.  397. 
Anisylphen>  1-ketone,  392. 

-kiHoxinic,  393 
Anschutz  470 
Anthracene,  170,  478-485. 

oil.  352.  479.  485 
Anthranilic  ocid,  430,  -x32,   433,  439, 

440.  44fi.  512. 
Anthranol,  483. 
Anthraqiiinone,  480-485. 

-monortulphonate.  Sodium,  484. 
Antilobrine.     !r^c  acetanUide, 
Antimony -pentamethvl,  94 
Antipvrinc,  .503.  501 
Antiseptics,  174,  362,  424,  451. 
Arabinosc,  259,  262,  263,  268,  270-272, 

282. 
Arabitol,  183,  184,  259,  262. 
.•\rabonic  acid,  262 
Argininc.  327,  522 
.\rgol.  231. 
Armstrong,  346 
Aromatic  alcohols,  360,  '63. 


Aromatic  amines,  361,  368-376,  395. 

compounds,  35,  338. 
Arsenonenzene,  381,  382. 
Arsines,  93. 

Arsinobenzene,  381,  382. 
Arsonium  bases.  Quaternary,  93. 
Artificial  camphor,  453. 

musk,  41.5. 
"Aseptol,"  424. 
Asparajgine,  246,  282. 
Aspartic  acid,  246,  522,  527. 
As>'mmetric  nitrogen  atom,  374,  375. 

carbon  atom,  63,  65. 

tin  atom,  95 
Atropa  belladonna,  516. 
Atropine,  516,  517. 
AuwERS,  450. 
AvoGADRo's  hypothesis  or  law,  13,  16, 

17- 
Azelaic  acid,  165,  189 
Azides,  Acid,  124,  324. 
Azo-benzene,  377,  380-382,  416. 

-<lyes,  416-419 
Azoxybenzene.  376,  377,  379,  380. 
Azulminic  acid,  309 

B 

Bacillus  acidi  iiBvolaclici,  240- 

Bacteria,  279 

Badische  Anilin-  und  Soda-Fabrik, 

512. 
VON  Baeyer.  142,  150,  199   207.  261 » 

306,  341,  346,  390,  410,  458,  506, 

509. 
VON  BAEYEif's  reagent.  142,  344,  355, 

406,  486,  498. 

sjTithesis  of  dibasic  acids,  207. 

tension  thcorv,  150,  199,  341,  342. 
Balsam  of  Peru.  384 

Tolu,  313,  38^. 
Barbituric  acid,  330 
Bases,  Vegetable.  514. 
Baumann  and  Schotten's  benzoyla- 

tion  method,  386. 
VON  Bai'Mhauer,  56. 
Beckmann    transformation,  132,  166, 

313,  393. 
Beer,  55 

Bchenolic  acid,  216. 
Benzal-aniline,  300. 

chloride,  .388,  406,  408,  463. 
Benzaldehyde,  310,  363,  374,  379,  383, 

385.  38S-390,  405,  406,  408,  463, 

4()8. 
Benzaldiine  hydrochloride,  389. 
Benzaldo.xime,  Anti-,  391-393. 
Syn-,  391-393. 
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Benzamide,  384,  386,  387. 

Silver,  386. 
Benzanilide,  386. 
Benzaniside,  394. 

Benzene,  22,   153,  338,  339,  349-351, 
352-355,  358,  361,  362,  381,  382, 
384,  388-391,  403,  414,  415,  419, 
461-463,  481,  499,  500,  502. 
Centric  formula  for,  346. 
Constitution  of,  343-348. 
-diazo-hydroxide.  Syn-^  400,  401. 
^iazonium   chloride,   395,  396-399, 
401-403,  417,  418,  502. 
hydroxide,  379,  396,  400,  401. 
nitrate,  395. 
sulphate,  397,  398. 
sulphonic  acid,  418,  425. 
disubstitution-products,  344. 
disulphonic  acid,  ?^^-,  408,  424. 

P-,  408. 
Ekjuivalence  of  six  hydrogen  atoms 

of,  345.  432,  433. 
hexa-bromide.  409. 

-chloride,  409. 
monosubstitution-products,  344. 
-nucleus,  338,  348. 
-ring.     iSee  benzene-nucleus. 
-sulphonate.  Potassium,  361. 

Sodium.  383. 
-sulphonic  acid.  349,  397. 
chloride.  303. 
Benzhvdrol,  390. 
Benzidine,  377.  461,  475. 
sulphate.  377. 
-traiLsformation,  377,  462. 
Benzil,  468,  469. 
-dioxime,  Amphi-,  468. 
.4r7/7-,  468 
Sifn-,  468. 
Benzilic  acid,  469. 
Benzine,  39. 

Benzoate,  Calcium,  343,  353,  390. 
Ethyl.  386 
Potas-sium.  389. 
Sodium,  384. 
Benzoic  acid,  245.  343,  359,  360,  363. 
383,  384    385-887,  390,  405,  408, 
426,  432.461.466,482. 
Solubility  curve  of,  385. 
anhydride,  38(). 
iminot'th.T,  386. 
Benzoin.  4t)8 

Benzo-nitrile.  375.  383.  387.  391,  398. 
-phenolic.  374.  390,  391,  462 
-purpurins.      S?e  dyes,    bcnzopurpu- 

rin. 
-quinono.   400,   412,   413,   414,   425, 
426,  447,  464,  476. 


Benzo-quinone  dioxime,  412. 
monoxime,  412,  427- 

-trichloride,  383,  408. 
Benzovl-benzoic  acid,  o-,  481. 

chloride,  366,  384-386,  390,  391. 

hydrogen  peroxide,  390. 
Benzpinacone,  390. 
Benzyl  alcohol,  360,  363,  383,  388,  389. 

-amine,  366,  375. 

bromide,  359. 

chloride,  358-360, 363, 366,  375,  387, 
408,  462,  467. 

cvanide.  387. 

iodide,  360,  366. 

-phenylallylmethylammonium      hy- 
droxide, 374. 
Benz3'lidenephcnvlhvdroxylamine,379. 
Berthelot,  2,  30,  36,  117,  261. 
Berthelot's  law,  30. 

synthesis  of  methane,  36. 
Berzelius,  1,  2. 
Betauie,  245,  246,  514. 
Beyerinxk,  281. 

Bimolecular  reactions,  83,  120,  321. 
Bioscs.     See  dioses, 
BiOT,  61. 
Bismarck -brown.       See     Iriaminoazo- 

benzene. 
Bismuthines,  Tertiary,  94. 
Bitter  principles,  34d. 
Biuret,  322,523. 

-reaction,  523,  525. 
Blasting  gelatme,  183 
Blood,  Te>t  for.  526. 

lioESEKEX,  391. 

Boi  ling-poin  t  apparatu8,McCoY*8,20,21 . 
Determination  of,  33 
Rai.sing  of,  16,  17,  20,  21. 
BoxDT,  176. 

Hornio  camphor.     See  bomeol, 
Borneo).  452,  454,  455,  458. 
Bomyl  chloride,  455. 
Boyle's  law,  16. 
Branched  carbon  chains,  46. 
Brandy,  55 

Bra.^sidic  acid,  165,  216, 
Brassvlic  acid,  189. 
Bredt,  459,  4()0. 
BromUinye,  99  323. 
Bromo-acetylidene.  158. 

-acids,  Y-\  225. 

-amides,  312,  313 

-anthraquinone,  481. 

-tK'nzencsul phonic  acids,  424,  441. 

-Im'ii/oic  acid,  m-,  432. 
0-,  430. 

-beii/\  1  bromid**,  o-,  480. 

-ethylamine,  422. 
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Bromo-fu marie  acid,  206. 

-isobutyric  acid,  163. 

-maleic  acid,  206. 
anhydride,  206. 

-malonic  acid,  225. 

-naphthalene,  a-,  473. 

-nitrobenzoic  acid?«,  432. 

-phenanthrene,  4.^6. 

-phthalic  anhydride,  481. 

-propionic  acid,  a-,  222. 
isobutyl  ester,  223. 

-prop3'lene,  ^-,  158. 

-valeric  acid,  ;--,  213. 
Bromoform,  173. 
Brucine,  519 
Brijhl,  301. 

Bruyn,  Lobry  db,  60,  268, 
BucHNER,  Eduard,  280. 
BuNSEN,  93,  323. 
Butane,  38,  39,  42,  47. 

-hexacarboxylic  acid,  ua^Pif^'-f  209, 
210. 

-tetracarboxylic    acid,    aia)9ai'-,  209, 
210. 

BUTLEROW,  147. 

Butter,  108,  109. 

*' Butter  or  antinrionv,"  343. 

Butyl,  39. 

-acetoacetic  ester,  294. 
-acetylene,  151. 
alcohol,  Iso-,  51,  59. 

Normal  primary,  51,  52,  59. 
seconaary,  51,  59. 
n-Butvl-amine,  86. 

chloride.  Primary,  70. 
bromide,  Primar>',  70. 
iodide,  Primary-,  70. 

Secondar\-,  183. 
-methyiacetic  acid.     See  methyl-n.- 
hutylncetic  acid. 
n-Butylene,  142,  143,  212. 
Butyramide,  123. 
Butyrate,  Ethyl,  116,  198 
But\Tates,  Calcium,  109. 
Butyric  acids,  108,  109 

acid.  Normal,  104,  108,  135,  257. 
Butyrolactone,  219,  224. 

C. 
Cacodyl,  93. 
chloride,  93. 
oxide,  93,  108. 
Cada\erine         See  pentamethjlenedia- 

mine 
Caffeine,  3.SI.  332-334»  514. 
Calcium  carbide        See  acetylene f  cal- 
cium 
Calico-printing,  108. 


Camphanic  acid,  455,  459. 
Camphene,  454,  458. 

hydrochloride,  454. 
Campholenic  acid,  455. 

nitrile,  455. 
Camphor,  452-454,  455,  458-460. 

Artificial,  453. 

oxime,  455. 

-sulphonic  acid,  d-,  375. 
Camphoric  acid,  455,  459. 
Camphoronic  acid,  455,  459. 
Camphors,  354,  452,  4.53,  455-460. 
Candles,  "Stearine,"  110. 
Cane-sugar.     See  sucrose. 

Estimation  of,  277. 

Manufacture  of,  276. 
Caoutchouc,  155. 
Capric  acid,  104,  139,  164,  293. 
CaproTc  acid,  104,  108,  522. 
Capr>'lic  acid,  1(M. 
Caramel,  274. 
Carbamate,  Ammonium,  323. 

Calcium,  324. 
Carbamic  acid,  323,  324. 

chloride,  384. 
Carbamide.     See  urea, 
Carbazole,  479,  519. 
Carbinol,  51. 

Diethyl,  51.  60. 

Dimethylethyl,  51,  60. 

Isobutyl,  51,  60. 

Isopropvl,  51. 

Methylethyl,  52 

Methylisopropyl,  51,  60. 

Methylpropyl,  51,  60. 

n-Propyl,  52. 

Secondary  butyl,  51,  60-62. 

Tertiarv  butyl,  51,  60. 

Trimethyl,  51,  59. 
Carbohydrates,  254. 
Carbolic  acid.     See  phenol. 

oil,  352,  361,  470. 
Carbon  atoms,  As>nmietric,  63,  65. 
Primary,  46. 
Quaternary,  46. 
Secondary',  46. 
Terminal,  46. 
Tertiary,  46. 

bond,  Nature  of  double,  145-160. 

chains,  40. 

compounds,  Number  of,  2. 

Detection  of,  3,  4. 

Determination  of,  5-7. 

disulphide,  173,  318,  319,  325,  376, 
500. 

Divalencv  of,  23,  98,  158,  315. 

Molecule  of,  21,  22. 

oxj'chloride.     See  carbonyl  chloride. 
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Carbon  oxysulphide,  313,  314,  319. 

poles,  149. 

tetrabromide.  See  tetrabromomethane. 

tetrachloride.  See  teirachloromeihane, 

tetraethvl,  94. 

Tetravalency  of,  23. 

Trivalency  of,  467. 

Vapour  density  of,  21. 
Carbonic  acid,  317. 

derivatives,  317-327. 

esters,  317,  3i8,  320,  324. 
Ortho-,  326. 
Carbonyl  chloride,  172,  304,  317,  320, 
374,  384,  390. 

-group,  Tests  for,  132. 

-hii'moglobin,  520. 
Carbylamine  reaction,  99,  369. 
Carbvlamines,  97-99. 

Constitution  of,  97,  98. 
Carius,  9. 
Casein,  524. 
Catalvsis,  105,  120,  133,  134,  1G8,  172, 

262,  279.  398,  402,  406. 
Catechol,  350,  409,  434,  484. 
Cations,  112. 
Cayley,  48. 
Cellulose,  254,  287-289. 

Nitrates  of,  288,  289. 
Ceratin,  526,  527. 
Cetvl  alcohol,  66. 
Chains,  Branched,  46. 

Carbon,  46. 

Closed  carbon,  179,  338. 

Normal,  46. 

Open,  338. 

Silicon,  94. 
Charcoal,  Wood-,  423. 
DE  Chardonnet,  288. 
Chattaway,  316. 
Chelidonic  acid,  302,  303. 
CheUdonium  ma  jus  ^  302. 
Chemistry,  Classification  of  organic,  35. 

of  silicon,  94. 
Chevreul.  110. 
Chitine,  289. 
Chitosamiiie,  2S9. 

hydrochloride  289. 
ClJoral.     See  trichloroacetaldehyde, 

alcoholatc,  252. 

hydrate,  251,  252,  290,  295. 
Chloranil.     See  tetrachloroqinnone. 
Chlorides,  Acid,  114, 115, 116, 121, 128. 
Chloro-acetono,  146,  151,  156. 

-aldehydes,  130. 

-amvlamine.  e-,  489. 

-aniline,  m-,  447. 

-benzenediazocyanide,  Anti-f  400. 


Chloro-benzenediazocyanide,  Syn-,  400. 

-benzoic  acid,  rw-,  383,  426. 
0-,  426,  430. 
P-,  426. 

-benzonitrile.  !>-,  400. 

-bromotrimethylene,  355. 

-butyric  acid,  /?-,  212. 

-caffeine,  334. 

-carbonic  ester,  208,  298,  317,  324, 
375,  384. 

-ethers,  185. 

-ketones,  130. 

-methylene,  172. 

-naphthalene,  a-,  473. 

-nitrobenzene,  p-,  447. 

-oxalic  ester,  388. 

-phenol.  0-,  425,  426. 
p-,  425,  426. 

-picrin,  172,  326. 

-propionic  acid,  a-,  246. 

-propvlene,  a-,  156,  157. 
^-,  *156,  157. 

-propylphenyl  ether,  y--,  489. 

-toluene,  o-,  359. 
p-,  359. 

-tnmethvlene  bromide,  489. 
Chloroform*,  99, 171,  172,  173,  213,  252, 

253,  310.  432. 
Chlorof  ormic  est  ers.  See  carbonic  esters. 
Chlorophvll-grains,  282. 
Choline,  i86,  187,  514. 
Chrcmophores,  516. 
Chrysine,  487. 

Chrysoidine.     See  diamincmchenxene, 
Cinchoineronic  acid,  495,  509. 
Cinchona  bark,  518. 
Cinchonine,  437,  518. 
Cineol,  455. 

Cinnamaldehyde,  405,  406. 
Cinnamic  acid,  405,  406. 

alcohol,  405. 
Citral.     S<^e  geranial. 
Citrate,  Calcium,  241. 

Triethvl,  242. 
Citric  acid,  209,  241,  242,  277,  296,516. 

mononitrile,  296. 
Citromyces  glaber,  242. 

plefferianus,  242. 
Claisex's  condensation-method,   250, 

291,  292,  296,  300,  303,  350. 
Classification  of  organic  chemistry,  35. 
Closed  carbon  chains,  179,  338. 
Coagulation,  522,  523. 
Coal-gas,  36,  141,  151,  351,  470. 

-tar.     S<'o  tar. 
Cocaine,  517. 
Cognac,  55, 
Coke,  351. 
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Collagcns,  526,  527. 
Collie,  304. 
Collidine,  491,  492. 

-dicarboxvlic  ethyl  ester,  492. 
ColUdines,  491. 
Collodion,  288. 
Colloids,  521. 
Colour-bases,  434. 

Combes,  trivalent  aluminium  atom,  251 . 
Combustion  furnace,  6. 

Heat  of,  35. 
Compound  ethers.     See  esters. 
Compounds,  Heterocyclic,  339. 

Homocyrlic,  338. 

Primar\%  52. 

Secondary,  52. 

Tertiary,  52. 
Condensation,  136. 
Condenser,  Air-,  24. 

Liebig's,  24. 

Reflux-,  23,  24. 
Conductivity,  Molecular  electric,  35. 
Conglomerate,  240,  241. 
Conjjo-red,  475. 
Coniine,  492,  493,  514,  516. 

tartrate,  493. 
Conium  vioculatuniy  516. 
Constants,  Ionization,  H2,  113,  162. 

of  the  fatty  acids,  113. 
Constitutional  formulas,  45,  60. 
Comein,  528. 
Cotariiine,  518. 
Cotton,  2S7. 

-wool,  288. 
Counter-current,  Principle  of  the,  277. 
Couple,  Zinc-copper,  37,  144. 
Crafts.     See    Friedel   and   Crapts' 

synthesis. 
Cream  of  tartar,  231. 
Creosote  oil,  352,  301,  470. 
Cresol.s,  361 ,  363,  522. 
Croconic  acid,  414. 
Crotonaldohyde,  136,  167,  169. 

-aiiunoiiia,  401. 
Crotonic  acid,  161,  163,  166,  169,  212, 

218,  223. 
Crystal loias,  521. 
Crv'stallization,  Fractional,  32. 
Crystal-violet,  464. 
Cumaric  acid,  437. 
Cuniarin,  437. 
Cuinarinic  acid,  437. 
CunuMip,  35-1. 
Curarine,  519. 
CiRTirs,  247. 

Curv«'s,  Vapour  tension,  28. 
Cyamc'lide,  311,  316. 
C^anauiide,  315,  322,  326. 


Cyanamide,  Silver,  315,  326,  327. 
Cvanate,  Potassium,  308,  312,  313. 
'Silver,  3X2,320. 
(iso),  Anamonium,  320. 
Potassium,  321,  323,  331. 
Cyanhydrin  synthesis,   130,  217,  220, 
221,  223,  226,  242,  243,  246,  259, 
261,  263,  265,  268,  271,  282,  293. 
Cyanic  acid,  311-313. 
Iso-,  312,  320. 

esters,  312,  313,  319,  321. 
Normal,  312. 
esters,  312,  316. 
Cyanide,  Ammonium,  309. 
Cupric,  308. 
Cuprous,  308. 
Mercuric,  310. 

Potassium,  308,  310,  3x1,  383. 
Silver,  308. 
Cyanides  (See  also  nitrites),  309,  310, 

311. 
Alkali-,  310. 
Alkaline-earth-,  310. 
Test  for,  5. 
Cyano-acetic  acid,  192. 
-benzoic  acid,  o-,  423. 
-quinolines,  508. 
Cyanogen,  190,  308,  309. 
chloride,  3x2,  315. 
derivatives,  308-316. 
Cyanurate,  Potassium,  316. 

Silver,  316. 
Cyanuric  acid,  311,  3x6,  322. 
ester,  312. 

Insoluble.     See  cyamelide, 
Iso-.     See  dfametide. 
esters,  312,  316,  324. 
bromide,  316. 
chloride,  312,  316. 
Cvclohexane.     See  hexamethylene. 
Cymene,  343,  354,  387,  452,  453,  455- 
459. 

D. 

Datura  stramonirtw,  516. 
Davy,  Sir  Humphry,  317. 
Decamethylenedicarboxylic  acid,  189. 
Decane,  42. 
Decylene,  142. 
Deiman,  176. 
Deoxy-caflfeine,  334. 
-derivatives,  334. 
Depressi meter,  Eykman's,  19. 
Denaturation  of  spirit,  53,  57. 
Determination  of  position.     See  arief^ 

tat  ion. 
Developers,  Photographic,  430. 
Dextrin,  286. 
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Dextro-rotation,  61-65. 
Dextrose,  240. 
Diabetes,  140,  264. 
Diacetoneamine,  139. 
Diacety],  249,  291. 
Diacetylenedicarboxylic  acid,  207. 
Diaeetvlsuccinic  ester,  294. 
Dialdehydes,  248. 
Dialkvl-phosphines,  92. 
DiaUyl.  155. 

Diamide.     See  hydrazine. 
Diamines.  185,  180. 
Diamine- acids,  247. 

-azobenzene,  413,  414,  418. 
-caproic  acid,  ai-^  247. 
-phenol  (1:2: 4),  430. 
-stilbene,  p-,  468. 
Diamvlcne,  145. 
Diasta^,  54,  273,  284. 
Diatoms,  41. 
Diazo-acetic  ester,  247. 
-amino-benzene,  401 . 

-compounds,  401,  402. 
-benzene  chloride,  iS//n-,  399. 
hydroxide,  Syn-,  399. 
-sulphonnte,  Sodium,  403. 
-sulphonic  acid,  p-,  397. 
-compounds,  395-402. 
A  nti-,  399. 
Syn-,  399. 
Diazonium  compounds,  301,  369,  395- 

402. 
Dibasic  acids,  419-423. 

Baeyer's  synthesis  of,  207 
Saturated,  188-201. 
.Unsaturated,  201-207. 
Dibenzhydroxamic  acid,  306. 
Dibenzyl,  407. 
-amine,  375. 
Dibromo-acctic  acid,  290. 
-benzene,  m-,  345,  408,  445. 
0-,  345. 
P-,  345. 
-brassidic  acid,  216. 
-butyric  acid,  100. 
-erucic  acid,  210. 
-malonic  ester,  295. 
-propan«i  (wa),  175. 

{(oo)').     S<'e  tr {methylene  bromide. 
-propionaldchyde,  2(K). 
-propylene,  155. 
-pyndiru?,  518. 

-succinic  acid,  204,  205,  207,  226. 
-thiophon,  5(K). 
Dicarbonyl-hond,  274,  283,  286. 
Dichlorhydriii,  Svnmietrical,  185,  242. 

Unsymmetrical,  185. 
Dichloro-acetal,  251,  252. 


Dichloro-acetic  acid,  212,  213. 
-acetone.  Symmetrical,  242,  253. 
-benzene,  w-,  408. 
-isoquinoline,  508. 
-naphthalene,  477. 
2:6-  Diethoxy  -  8  -  chloropurine,  333, 

334. 
Diethyl-carbinol,  51,  60. 
disulphide,  79. 
ether.     See  ether, 
malonate,  192-194. 
oxalate,  192. 
succinate,  197. 

-sulphonedimethylmethane.  See  «xl- 
phonaL 
Dihvdric  alcohols.     See  glycols. 

phenols,  409. 
Dinydro-anthracene,  480. 
-benzene,  455. 

-collidinedicarboxylic  ester,  492. 
-pyrazole.     See  pyrazoline. 
!       -pyrrole,  499. 
j  Dihydroxy-acetone,  259,  260. 
-acids.  Aromatic,  434. 
-anthraquinone.     ^^toe  alizarin. 
I       -azobenzenesulphonic  acid,  418. 
!       -benzene,  m-,  409,  412. 
0-,  409,  412. 
P-,  409,  412. 
-naphthalene  (1 : 2),  476. 
-phenanthrene,  486. 
-tartaric  acid,  350. 
Di-iodo-acetic  ester,  247. 

-p-phenoLsulphonic  acid,  424, 
-purine,  333. 
Di-i.sopropvi,  46,  48. 
Diketoncsn:2),  249,  415. 
(1 :  3),  249,  250. 
(1:4),  249,  251,496,498,501. 
Dilution,  Law  of,  112. 
Dimethvl-atetvlene,  153. 
-allenc,  155. 
-alloxan,  332. 
-amine,  83.  86,  373. 
-aminoazobenzene,  402, 417. 
-sulphonic  acid,  418,  425. 
-aniline,  372-374,  389,  402,  417,  463, 

Am. 

hydrochloride,  418. 

oxide,  474. 
-benzene.     See  xylene. 
-ethylene,  Symmetrical,  142. 

Un.symmetrical,  142. 
-diethylmercaptole,  140. 
-ethylcarbinol,  51,  60. 
ether,  75. 
-ketone,  127,  128. 
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Dimethyl  oxalate,  192L 

-phenylp3rrazolone.     See  aniipyrine, 

-pyridines.     See  luiidines. 

-phosphinic  acid,  93. 

-pyrone,  304-307. 
hydrochloride;  305. 
picrate,  305 

-succinic  acid,  Symmetrical,  195. 
Unsymmetrical,  195. 

-succinic  acid,  Symmetrical,  501. 

-thiophcn.     See  also  thioxen. 
aa*',  500. 
^^'-,  501 . 
Dinaphthol,  a-,  474. 

^-,  474. 
Dinicotinic  acid,  495. 
Dinitro-benzene,  m-,  414,  415, 447, 448. 
0-,  414,  415,  448. 
p-,  414,  415,  448. 

-diphenyldiacetylene,  511. 

-ethane,  185,  367,  368. 

-mesitylenc,  444. 

-a-napnthol,  475. 
sulphonic  acid,  475. 

-phenol  (1:2:4),  447. 
(1:2:6),  414,447. 

•^tilbenc,  p-,  468. 

-thiophen,  502. 

-toluene  (1:2:0),  450. 
Dioses,  255,  262,  272-283. 
Dioxindole,  509,  510. 
Dinenteno,  454.  455,  457. 

dihydrochloride,  455. 

tetrabroinide,  454. 
Diphcnic  acid.  462,  485. 
Diphenyl,  352,  377,  382,  398,  461,  486. 

-amine,  368,  371,  372. 

-ethylene,  Symmetrical.  See  stilbene. 

-ethane.  Symmetrical.     Seedibemyl. 
Unsymmetrical,  462. 

-methane,  462. 

-methylamine,  375. 

-thiourea,  376. 

-urea,  376. 
Diphenylereketone,  462. 
Dipicolinic  acid,  494. 
Dippel's  oil,  488,  498,  504. 
Dipropyl,  45,  48. 

Disodiomalonic  ester,  193,  194,  208. 
Dissociation,     Electrolytic,      111-113, 
278,  279. 

Hvdrolvtic,  110. 
Distillation,  24,  25,  26. 

in  varniim,  25,  26. 

Stp.am,  2S,  29,  30. 
DithiocaH)amate,  Ammonium,  325. 
Divalcncv  of  cari)on,  23,  98,  158,  315. 
Divi-divi*,  434. 


Dodecanc,  39,  43. 
Dodecamethylenedicarboxylic    acid, 

189. 
Dodecyl,  39. 

VAN  Dorp,  312,  423,  439,  508. 
Double  carbon  bond.  Nature  of,  145, 
150. 

linking.  Test  for,  f 42. 
Drewsen,  506. 
Dry-cleaning  process,  39. 
Dn/obalanops  camphora,  452. 
Diilcitol,  183,  184,  269. 
Dumas,  2,  7. 
Dutch  liquid,  176. 
Duty  on  alcohol.  57. 
Dyeing,  416,  417,  467,  513- 
Dyes,  53,  263,  416,  464,  511,  512. 

Aniline,  351,  365,  414. 

Azo-,  416-419. 

Benzopurpurin.  475. 

Congo-,  475. 

Pararosaniline.    See  pararasanilines. 

Rosaniline.     See  rosanilines. 

Triphenylmethane,  463-467. 

Vegetable,  343. 
D>Tiamite,  183. 


E. 


Earth- wax,  40. 
Ek^gonine,  517. 
Eicosane,  42. 
Elaidic  acid,  165. 

transformation,  165. 
Elastin,  526,  527. 

Electric  conductiyity.  Molecular,  35. 
Electrolysis  apparatus,  Kuster's,  232. 
of  potassium  salts  of  ketonic  acids, 
291. 
Electrolytic  di&sociation,  111-113. 
Electro-magnetic  rotation,  301. 

-reduction  apparatus,  Tafel's,  334, 
335. 
of  nitro-compounds,  378-380. 

pyridine*,  493. 
scheme,  Haber's,  380,  413. 
-synthesis  of  dibasic  and  other  acids, 
196-198. 
ethane,  198. 
Empirical  formula*,  11,  12. 
Emulsin,  310. 
Emulsion,  111. 

Endothermic  compounds,  154. 
E.vgler's  artificial  petroleum,  40. 
Enol-compounds,  299-302. 
Enolization,  301,  302. 
Enzymes,  54,  240,  272,  279-282,  310, 
'oil. 
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£o6in,  421. 

Epichlorhydrin,  185,  502. 
Equilibrium,  117. 

Principle  of  mobile,  109,  119. 
Erucic  acid,  161,  165,  166,  216. 
Er>'thritol,  183. 
Erythroxolan  corw,  517. 
Esterification,  72,  116,  450. 

Theon-  of,  117-119. 
Esters,  67,  71,  72,  88,  89,  114,  115-121. 

Ortho-.  101. 

Saponification  of,  72,  1 19-12 1,  311. 
Ethane,  38,  39,  42,  44.  144,  154,  175. 

Electro-synthesis  of,  198. 

-tricarboxylic  ester,  195. 
Ethenvlaniinophenol,  429. 
Ether,' 73-75,  141,  144,  159,  172,  185. 

Dimethyl,  75. 

Methylatetl,  73. 

Methvlethvl,  73. 
Ethereal  oils^;  452-454. 
Ethers,  68,  185,  364. 

I.'ionierism  of,  76. 

Mixed,  68,  74. 
Ethvl,  39. 

acetate,  103,  251.  292,  290. 

-acetvloFiP,  1"1. 

alcohol,  52,  53-57. 171,  172,  178,  \H\ 
248,  2(i4,  290,  292,    29<),    299, 
317,  324,  325,  399. 
Manufacture  of,  54. 
Test  for,  57,  173. 

-amine,  86,  97,  1S7,  37r,,  3S7. 

-benzene,  352,  354,  359. 

benzoate,  386. 

bromide,  68,  70,  72. 

-carbvlarniiK*,  97,  9S. 

chloride,  70,  175. 

cyanide,  97,  98. 

fonnate,  3')0. 

-plvcoUic  and,  217. 

iodide,  70. 

-i-sobutyl,  4S. 

-mercaptari.  110, 

-methyl;u'«'t  vl«'ii<'.  1 .03. 

methyhMhvfnj.'ilojjrt'*',  193. 

methvlrn.'ilofia*.*-,  J 'J'4 

nitrate.  71. 

-nitrril:*;  a/.d,  *^; 

fh*'nyiiif-«'ta'<-,  »y/;. 

plK^pha**-.  71. 

ph'r-ph.''  .  */f 

»uUA lit**  .  7J .  72 

fulrij^i*    7'^ 

-»«ilpij .«r.i  w.'i   '/I    yy    /.}.  i4,  IH 


'  Ethylene.  22.  86,  142,  144,  146.  175, 
"177,223. 
-bromhydrin,  422. 
bromide.  144,  151, 156,  159. 176, 194, 

340  422. 
chloride.  T46,  175,  176.  179. 
cyanide,  194. 

oxide.  178.  179.  ISO,  IS7.  199,  41W. 
tetrachloride,  175. 
Ethylidene  chloride.  128,  146.  151. 
Eugenol.  438. 

EYKM.\N*a  depn^meter,  19. 
graphic  methiHl,  20. 

F. 

F.VR.VD.VY.  351. 

Fats.  Sa|Miniliention  u(,  100,  Ul,  MUl, 
182, 
Svnilu'MiH  i»f,  2. 
Fativ  aruls.  U9,  101    113.  rJ7,  12N.  16*J, 
1S2. 
Ionization  rouHtantn  ol,  Mil. 
<*onipotnulN,  35. 
FKHLiNiTrt  NoluHoii,  J3i,  *j;t;i,  'JAA. 
FiTiui'maiioi),  51.  'J19,  Jill,  J70  ^Di. 
Alrohohr.  54,  Utll,  'J'i'M  'JH\. 
hulMif.  'JWl 
Larii*'.  '.M9 
I'ulri'lmllM',  'Ji'U 
iMi'MiN  anil*  at'iil   \\i)t 

rirm  N  aliiili*.      riih|r*blMlii,      l\lM^     l\\t)f 

Ml.  ^^\ 

ltiiliii»)ii  II,  iV^l 

lliMilM.   !'t)*\ 

liii  ilii|i  (lit  •!«,  ;H 

lIllllllMII        11        ^1 

hi    i|iiln|»     til     \i 

I...  Ml  I.   I  till    JJfi  JU   Jif   Jhi.Mlt 

J^\     HI     IM     ».i|.  Ui 

II  i  III     Jl  "^ 

iiiiK  •    sMi|ii..|.i,  4a4    .f;)6,  lol.  473, 

■  «IHi 

III      ll     I'Killi  lu 

•i|i|i.i»tii  11 '  III   \ i»i  1     III 
111-    J>N 

liim  ■iitl  111  111      |fi/ 

)iii«ti  (11      lli  i 

li|ii|i    I  I  til     i  i^ 

Iwiiii    I  I  111  I      1^1     />|ft 

i.n....).Mi    .i.  .  i„i,   tif    jjM,  M^i,  'm, 

i  i«  II  iti  Ji|i  I     I II  li        I    i^ 
•  •lii.i'lili       I    '^ 
I   ( ii-ii  ii-iili        \  ^  i 

•  Iff. Ill      '  ii>i«'ij/iiij/ij^  »9/'^,  3J0 
i'-.i.i    <  lit.   .(]</ 
j  i  I'l iiKii I  ■    hi'/ 
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Formic  acid,  97,  Z04-106, 113, 139, 169, 
171,  172,  181,  182,  190,  220,  252, 
309,311,315. 

ester.     See  ethyl  formate. 
Formonitrile.    See  hydrocyanic  add, 
Fomiose,  260,  261. 
Formula?,  Empirical,  11,  12. 

Molecular,  12. 

Constitutional  or  structural,  45,  60. 
Formyl  chloride,  388. 

-phenylacetate,  Ethvl,  300. 
Fractional  cr}'stallization,  32. 

distillation,  27,  28. 
Fractionating-columns,  26,  27,  54. 

-flask,  25. 
Franchimont,  321. 
Free  Unkings,  98. 

Freezing-pomt,    Lowering    of,    16-20, 
305,  306. 
Molecular  lowering  of,  18. 
Friedel,  180. 

and    Crafts'    synthesis,    352,   353, 
391,  473,  501. 
Fructosamine,  2,  89. 
<f-Fructose,  254,  264,  265-268, 274,  2S0, 

281 ,  283,  289,  293. 
i-Fructose,  281. 
Fruit-sugar.     See  d-fructose. 
Fulminate,  Mercur>-,  288,  315,  414. 

Silver,  315. 
Fulminating  mercur}-.     See  fidminate, 

mercury. 
Fulminic  acid,  315. 
Fumaratc,  Phenyl,  468. 
Fumaric  acid,  201-207,  209,  236,  237, 

437. 
Funnel,  Separating-,  30. 
Furfural   or   furfurole.     See   furfural- 

dehydc. 
Furf  uraldehyde.  263, 264, 496, 497, 498. 
Furfuran,  339,  496-498. 
Furfuramide,  497. 
Furfuryl  alcohol,  497. 
Furoin',  497 
Fusel  oil.  55,  57,  60,  72,  144. 

G. 

Gabriel,  421,480. 
<f-Galactose,  269,  274,  281,  283. 
/-Galactose,  281. 
Galactonic  acid,  263,  269. 
Gallicacid,  410,  434,435. 
Gall-nuts,  434,  435. 
Gariic,  Oil  of,  160. 
Gas-manufacture,  351. 
Gastric  juice,  525. 
Gattermann,  397,  438. 


Gay-Lussac's  law,  16. 

Geranial,  456. 

Geraniene,  456. 

Geraniol,  455,  456,  458. 

Gerhardt,  2. 

Gernez,  61. 

Gladstone  and  Tribe's  zino-copper 

couple,  37. 
Globulin,  524. 
Serum-,  524. 
Vegetable-,  524. 
<f-Gluconic  acid,  265,  267,  273.  274. 
cf-Gluconolactone,  267 
Gluco-proteids,  524,  525. 
d-Glucosazone,  265,  266,  268. 
(f-Glucose,  53,  54,  219,  242,  254,  264. 

268,  271-274,  278,  281,  283,  284, 

287,310,430,483. 
/-Glucose,  268,  281. 
Glucosides,  275,  310,  430,  435, 483,  511 
(/-Glucosone,  266,  267. 
Glue.     See  glutin. 
Glutamine.  246. 
Glutaminic    acid.     See    aminoglutaric 

acid. 
Glutaric  acid,  189,  196,  198,  262,  341. 

anhydride,  198. 
Gluten-proteins,  524. 
Glutin,  527,  528. 
Glvceraldehvde,  259-261,  267. 
Glvccrate,  I^ead.  259. 
Glyceric  acid,  179,  290,  291 
Glycerine.     See  glycerol. 
Glycerol,  54,   109,   110,  168,  179-183, 

184,  185,  187,  2,59,  505. 
Glycerose.     See  dihydroxyacetone. 
Glvcerosazone,  259 

Glycocoll,  216,  244,  245,  246,  527,  528 
copper  salt,  24.5. 
ester,  247. 

hydrochloride,  244. 
Trimethyl-,  245. 
Glycogen,  286,  287. 
Glycol,  158,  177-179. 

-chlorhydrin,  178,  179,  223. 
-cyanhydrin,  223. 
diethyf  ether,  178. 
monoethyl  ether,  178. 
GlycoUaldehyde,  260. 
Glycollate,  Ethvl,  217,  247. 
Glycollic  acid,  i212,  2x6-219,  226,  248, 

26,5.  290. 
Glvcollide.  219,  225. 
Glycols,  177-179. 
Glyoxal,  226.  248.  350. 
Glyoxylic  acid,  290.  295,  329. 

GOLDSCHMIDT,  402. 
GOMBERG,  467. 
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Grape-sugar.     See  d-glvtcoae. 

Graphic  method,  Eykman's,  20,  21. 

*•  Green  soap,"  110. 

Griess,  395. 

Grignard,  95,  116,  130,  307. 

Guaiacol,  409. 

Guanidine,  326,  327. 

thiocyanate,  326,  327. 
Guanine,  331,  525. 
Gum-arabic,  262. 

-benzoin,  343,  384. 

Cherr}'-,  262. 
Guncotton,  183,  288. 

H. 

Hader's  electro -reduction  scheme, 

380,  413. 
Hsematin,  526. 
Htemin,  526. 
Haemoglobin,  524,  526. 
Halides,  Alkvl,  68-71,  95,   141,  143, 

157,  312r 
Halogcnation      method     of     Victor 

Meyer,  175. 
Halogen  benzoic  acids,  426. 

-carriers,  359. 

compounds.  Unsaturated,  156. 

derivatives,  Aromatic,  358-360. 
of  methane,  171-174. 

homologues  of  methane,    174- 
176. 

-hydrins,  185. 

phenols,  425,  426. 

-substituted  acids,  211-2x6,  242. 

sulphonic  acids^  424. 
Halogens,  Detection  of,  4,  5. 

Determination  of,  9. 
Hambly,  320. 

Hantzsch,  398-400,  465,  491. 
Hard  soap,  110. 

water.  111. 
Heatinc;  substances  together,  23,  24. 
Heat  of  combustion,  35. 
Heavy  oil.     See  creosote  oil. 
Helianthine.        See  dimethylaminoazO' 

henzenesulphonic  add. 
Heneicosane,  42. 
Hentriacontane,  39,  42. 
Heptamethylene,  517. 
Heptane,  42. 
Heptonic  acids,  261,  265. 
Heptos<*s,  255,  261,  269. 
n-rtoptvl  alcohol,  52. 
Heptvlc-ne,  142. 
HeptVlic  acid,  104,  266,  293. 
Herring-brine,  86. 
Heterocyclic  compounds,  339,  488-504. 


Hexa-chloro-benzene,  408. 
-ethane,  175. 

-contane,  38,  4a. 

-decane,  42. 

-hydric  alcohols,  183,  184,  255,  258, 
264,  267. 

-hydropyridine.    See  piperidine, 

-hydroxybenene,  4x1,  414. 

-methyl-benzene,  153. 

-triaminotriphen  Ime thane.      See 
crystcd^violet. 

-methylent,  338,  344,  355, 356. 
-amine,  137. 
derivatives,  342,  344. 
Hexane,  38,  42,  45,  47,  48,  344. 
Hexodioses  (Hexobioscs),  255. 
Hexonic  acids,  255,  263,  264,  267. 
Hexoses,  255,  258,  263,  264-269,  280, 

283,  284. 
Hexotrioses,  255,  283. 
n-Hexyl  alcohol,  52. 
Hexylene,  142. 

Hexyl  iodide,  Normal  secondary,  257. 
Hill,  Croft,  272. 
Hippuric  acid,  245,  384. 
Hofer's  apparatus  for  electro-synthe- 
sis, 197. 
van't  Hoff,  62,  63.  65,  238. 

Theory  of  stereoisomerism  of,  62-65. 
Hofmann,  15,  16. 

Vapour  density  apparatus  of,  16. 
Homo-cyclic  compounds,  338. 

-phthalic  acid,  508. 

-phthalimide,  508. 
Homologous  series,  41. 
Honey,  265. 

-stone,  423. 
Hoogewerff,  312,  423,  439,  508. 
Howard,  315. 
Humus  substances,  269. 
Hydracr>'lic  acid,  218,  219,  223. 
Hydrazidcs,  Acid,  124,  324. 
Hydrazine,  327,  502. 

Alkyl-derivatives  of,  86,  87. 

hydrate,  503. 

Phenyl-derivatives  of,  372. 
Hydrazines,  402-404. 
Hydrazo-benzene,  377,  380,  461. 

-benzoic  acid,  m-,  462. 
Hydrazones,  132.  256,  264,  266,  267. 
Hydro-benzamide,  389. 

-benzoin,  4G8. 

-carbons  CnHjn.},  150-155. 

Nomenclature  of  the  saturated,  39. 

Saturated,  36-48,  05,  175. 

Uns.'\turatod,  141-155,405. 

with  two  double  bonds,  15o. 
triple  bonds,  151-155. 
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Hydroovanic  acid,  257,  309,  310,  311, 
312,  314,  315,  388. 
antidote,  309. 
-naphthalene-dicarboxylic  acid,  471. 

-tetracarboxylic  ester,  471. 
-quinone.     See  tpiinol. 
Hydrogen^  Detection  of,  3,  4. 
Determination  of,  5-7. 
Molecular  weight  of,  13. 
Nascent,  37. 
Hydrolysis  of  nitriles,  99,  loi. 
Hydrolytic  dissociation,  no,  305,  306, 

3li. 
Hj'droxv- acet ic  acid.  See  glycoUic  add, 
-acids,  a-,  217,  218. 
fi',  218. 

r-,  219,  223-225. 
d-,  219. 

Dibasic,  225-241. 
Monobasic,  216-223. 
Poly  basic,  241,  242. 
-aldehydes,  437,  438. 
-anthraquinone,  481. 
-azobenzene,  377,  402,  417. 
-benzaldehyde,  o-.      See  salicylalde- 
hyde. 
P-,  438. 
-benzoic  acid,  rw-,  432. 

0-.     See  salicylic  acid. 
P-,  431,  .432,  446. 
-butyric  acid,  Normal,  135. 
/^-,  101,218,223. 
r,  219,  224,  225. 
-cinnamic  acid,  o-,  437. 

-carboxylic  acid,  o-,  477. 
-ethylamine,  422. 
-^lutaric  acid,  A-,  297. 
-isobutvric  arid,  y-,  170.  217. 
-methyl benzoic  acid,  o-,  420,  436. 
-phenylpropionic  acid,  p-,  436. 
-propionic  acid,  <r-.    Sckb  lactic  acid. 

ft:     See  hydracrylic  acid, 
-propylene,  /tf-,  158. 
-pyridines,  491. 

-quinoline  (2).     See  carbostyril. 
-quinolines,  508. 
-toluenes.     See  cresols. 
8-Hrdroxv-2.  6-dichloropurine.  333. 
Hvdroxvramine,  90,  91,  315,  426. 
Hydroxyl,  Test  for,  114,  115. 
Hvoscvaniine,  517. 
Hypnone,  390. 

Hypothesis  of  .\vooadro,  13,  16,  17. 
Hypoxanthine,  331,  525. 

I. 

Imino-chlorides,  123 
-ethers,  123. 


Index  of  refraction,  35. 

Indican,  511. 

Indigo,  370,  419,  -140,  509-5x3. 

-brown,  512. 

-gluten,  512. 

-red,  512. 

-sulphonic  acid,  390. 

-vatting,  513. 

-whit«,  512,  513. 
Indigofera  lepostycha,  511. 

tincioria,  511. 
Indigotin,  512. 

-sulphonic  acids,  512. 
Indole,  509,  510,  519. 
Indophenin  reaction,  500. 
Indoxyl,  511. 
Ink. 434. 
Inulin,  265. 
Inversion,  264,  274. 
Invertase,  280,  281. 
Invert-sugar,  219,  264,  265,  274,  278. 
lodo-benzene  dichloride,  360. 

-phenol..  420. 

-propionic   acid,   ft-,  162,   2x2,  2x3, 
223,  244. 
Iodoform,  57,  173,  174. 

test,  173. 
lodosobenzene,  360. 
lodoxybenzene,  360, 
Ionization,  111-113. 

constants,  112.  113,  162. 
of  fatty  acids,  113 
Ions,  67,  70,  81. 
Isatin,  500,  509. 

chloride,  510,  511. 
Iso-amylisovalerate,  116. 

-butyl  alcohol,  51. 
-carbinol,  51,  60,  72. 
iodide,  143,  147. 
-sulphuric  acid.  143. 

-butvlene,  143,  147. 

-butyric  acid,  108,  X09, 217, 259.  450. 

-cinchomeronic  acid,  495. 

-crotonic  acid,  163. 

-dibromosuccinic  acid,  204-206. 

-dinitroethanc,  367. 

-eugenol,  438. 

-maltose,  284. 

-nicotinic  acid.  493.  494,  495. 

-nitriles.     See  carbyhmines. 

-nitro-compound.*<,  367. 

-nitrosokctones,  249. 

-phthalic  acid,  423,  445. 

-propyl  alcohol,  51.  57-59,  177. 
-amine,  82. 

-benzene.     See  cumene. 
-carbinol.  51 
iodide,  146,  i8x. 
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Iso-puronc,  335. 
-purpuric  acid,  429. 
-quinoline,  508,  509,  514,  518. 

sulphate.  508 
-valeraldehyde-ammonia,  246. 
Isomerism,  2,  42-48. 
of  the  alcohols,  51,  52. 
amines,  82. 
ethers,  76. 
Optical  or  stereochemical.     See  ster^ 
eoisomerism. 
Isomers,  43. 

Number  of  possible,  47,  48. 
Physical  properties  of,  48. 
Isoprene,  155. 
Isotonic  solutions,  17. 


J. 


Japan  camphor.     See  camphor. 
JuuNs'  chlorocarbon.     See  hexachloro- 
bemene. 


K. 


KEKULfi,  343. 
Kerosene,  40. 
Ketization,  302. 
Keto-aldehydes,  249. 

-compounds,  299-302. 

-heptamethylcne,  342. 

-hexamethylene,  342. 

-hexoses,  255. 

-pentamethviene,  341,  342. 

-polymethylene  derivatives,  342. 
Ketone  acid  sulphites,  129. 

alcohols.  254-289. 

decomposition,  292-294. 
Ketones,  58,  125-132,  139,  140,  151, 
153,  166,  174,  177,  323,  390,  391. 

Mixed.  128. 

Unsaturated,  169,  170. 
Ketonic  acids,  243,  290-297. 
Kctoscs,  255,  265,  267. 
Ketostcanc  acid,  165,  166 
Ketoxime?,  130-132,  391,  393. 
Kipping,  240. 
Kjeldahl,  8. 

KLA.SON.  316. 

Knop,  323 
Knokr,  503. 
Kolbe,  2,  198,  430. 
Konics,  505,  518. 
Kokner,  445. 

Principle  of,  442,  445,  ^146. 
Krapft.  1(>4. 
KusTER,  232. 


L. 

Laboratory'  methods,  24-35. 

Lactams,  244. 

Lactate,  Zinc,  220. 

Lactic  acid,  216, 218, 219-223, 239, 240. 

fermentation,  219. 
Lactidc,  218,  220. 
Lactobionic  acid,  274. 
Lactone  formation,  Velocity  of,  225. 
Lactones,  2l2,  219,  223-22*5,  261,  263, 

267.  275,  338,  421. 
Laotonitrile,  221,  243. 
Lactose,  219,  220,  254,  269,  273,  274. 

276,  283. 
Ladenburg,  444,  492. 
La>vo-rotation,  61-65. 
Lffvulinate,  Silver,  269. 
Lipvulinic  acid,  269,  295. 
*' Lakes,"  484. 
Lassaigne,  4. 

Laurent,  2,  34.  ^ 

Ldurus  cumphora^  452. 
Lauwerenburgh,  176. 
Law  of  AvoGADRO,  13,  16,  17, 

Berth ELOT,  30. 

Boyle,  16. 

dilution,  112. 

Gay-Lussac,  16. 
Lead,  Sugar  of,  108. 

White,  108.  . 

Le  Blanc  process,  289. 
Lecithin,  187. 

Leucine,  246,  522,  527,  528. 
Leuco-bases.  464. 

-malachite-gn'en,  462. 
Lcuconic  acid,  414. 
pc'ntoxiinc,  414. 
LiEHiG,  2,  5,  9,  279,  311,  323, 

LlEURElCH,  253. 
Light  oil,  352,  488. 
Lignin.  262,  287,  288. 
LigroYn,  39. 
Liinonene,  454,  457. 

tetrabromide.  454. 
Linalol,  456. 
Ijnen,  287 
Linkings,  F^ce.  98. 
Linole/c  acid.  167. 
Liquid  paraffin,  40. 
Liquid.«,  Separation  from  solids.  31 

Separation  of  immiscible,  30,  31. 
Lowering  of  freezing-point,  16-20 
Low  wines,  55. 

LlTMlEHE,  430. 

Lutidines,  491 
Lutidinic  acid,  495. 
Lyddite.  429. 
Lvsine,  247. 
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M. 


Madeira,  55. 

Magenta,  137,  252,  465,  466. 

Magnesium  halides,  Alkyl,  96, 116, 130. 

Malachite-green,  463,  407. 

MaleTc  acid,  201-207,  236,  437. 

anhydride,  203. 
Malic  acid,  201,  226,  246,  296,  516. 
Maionic  acid,  167,  189,  192-194,  195, 
198,  208,  295,  330,  406. 

ester.     See  diethyl  malonate, 
synthesis,  193-196,  293. 
Malonylurea.     See  barbituric  acid, 
Maltase,  272,  281. 
Maltobionic  acid.  273. 
Maltosazone,  273. 

Maltose,  54,  272,  273,  275,  281,  284. 
Mandelic  acid,  d-,  437. 
/-,  239,  437. 
Racemic.  239,  437. 
Mannitol,  d-,  183,  184,  259,  267. 

1-,  267. 
Manno-heptose,  269. 

-heptonic  acid.  282 

-nonose,  269,  282. 

-octose,  269. 

-saccharic  acid,  d-,  267,  271. 
t-Mannonate,  Str\'chnine,  267. 
Mannonic  acid,  d-,  267. 

V-,  267. 
Mannose,  d-,  259,  267,  268,  271,  281, 
282,  287. 

1-,  267. 

/-,  268,  281. 
Manufacture  of  ethyl  alcohol,  54. 
Marckwald,  239 
Margaric  acid,  104,  164. 
Margarine,  109. 
Margarvlmethylketono,  164. 
Marsh  gas.     See  methane. 
Martius'  yellow,  475. 
McCoy's  boiling-point  apparatus,  20, 

21. 
Meconic  acid,  517. 
Meconin,  518. 

Meconinic  acid.     See  meconin. 
Melediose,  283. 
MelUtic  acid,  22,  423. 
Melting-point,  Determination  of,  32. 
Mexi)elI':jeff,  94. 
Men'scht'tkix,  83,  121,  309. 
Menthol,  239,  455,  458. 
Mercaptiin,  Ethvl-,  140. 

Methvl-,  78. 
Menaptans,  77,  78,  314,  326. 
Mercaptide,  Bismuth,  78. 

Copper,  78. 


Mercaptide,  Lead,  78. 

Mercur\',  78. 
Mercaptides,  77,  78. 
Mercaptole,  Dimethyldiethyl-,  140. 
Mercurialis  perennii,  86. 
Mercurj'-alkvls,  96. 

-phenyl,  382. 
Mesitylene,  350,  354,  444,  445. 
Mesitvlenic  acid,  445. 
Mesityl  oxide,  169,  170. 
Mesotartaric  acid,  226,  227,  230,  233, 

234-237. 
Mesotartrate,     Potassium     hvdrogen, 

235. 
Mesoxalate,  Ethyl,  295. 
Mesoxalic  acid,  295,  328,  329. 
Mesoxalylurea.     See  alloxan. 
3/e/rt-compounds,  347. 
Metaldehvde,  138. 

Metallo-alkyls.     See  alkides,  metallic. 
Met  asty role,  405. 
Methacrvlic  acid,  163. 
Methane,  22, 36-38, 39, 42, 43, 154, 170. 
Halogen  derivatives  of,  171-174. 
homologues,  Halogen  derivatives  of. 

174-176 
synthesis,  Berthelot's,  36. 

Sabatier  and  Senderexs',  36. 
-tricarboxylic  acid,  208. 
Methods,  Laboratory,  24-35. 
Methoxvquinoline  (5),  519. 
Met  by  1,39 

-acetanilide,  372. 

-acetic  acid.     See  propionic  acid. 

-acetoacetic  ester,  297. 

alcohol,  51,  52,  53,  86,  105,  137,  192, 

322,  372,  373,  504. 
-amine.  83,  85,  86, 172,  310,  314, 322 
-benzene.     See  toluene. 
bromide,  70. 

-butylacetoacetic  ester.  294. 
-w-butvlacetic  acid.  266,  294. 
-carbvlamine,  98. 
chloride,  70,  144,  322.  372. 
cyanide,  98. 
-ethyl  ether.  73. 

-acetic  acid.     See  valeric  acid, 
-carliinol,  52. 
-amine,  82. 

-ketone,  128,  139,  249,  297. 
-maionic  jicid,  193,  194. 
-indole,  ^-.     See  skatole. 
iodide,  70.  334,  372,  375,  504,  515. 
-isopronyl -benzene,  />-.    See  cymene, 

iodide,  51,  60. 
-ketones.  120.  152,  293. 
magnesium  iodide  ether  compound. 
307. 
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Methvl-naphthalene,  a-,  473. 
iS-,  473. 
-nonylketone,  139,  293. 
-orange,  418. 
-phenyl-hvdrazine,  266,  404,  503. 

-pyrazolone,  503,  504. 
-phosphine,  93. 
-propvl-rarbinol,  51,  60. 

-ketone,  127. 
-pyridines.     See  picolines. 
-thiophen.     See  thiotolen. 
-violet,  466. 
Methylated  ether,  73. 

spirit,  57. 
Methvlation  method,  Emil  Fischer's, 

334. 
Methylene,  143. 
chloride,  172,  462. 
-diphenyldiamine,  369. 
iodide,  174. 
Meyer,   Victor,    14,    175,  450,   500, 
502. 
Halogenation  method  of,  175. 
Vapour  density  apparatus  of,  14. 
Milk-sugar.     See  lactose. 
Millon'  sreagent,  523. 
Mixed  crystals,  241. 
ethers,*  68. 
ketones,  128. 
Mixtures  of  liquids,  Separation  of,  27, 

28. 
Mobile  equilibrium.  Principle  of,  109, 

119 
Moissan's  theor\'  of  the  formation  of 

petroleum,  41. 
Molasses,  245,  277. 
Molecular  electric  conductivity,  35. 
formula*.  12. 

lowering  of  the  freezing-point.  18. 
weight,  Determination  of,  12-21. 
*  of  hydrogen,  13. 
Molecule  of  carbon.  21,  22. 
Mono-alkyl-phosphines,  92L 
-basic  hyaroxv-acids,  216-223. 
unsaturated  acids,  361-167. 
-bromo-acetaldehvde.  260. 
-acetic  acid,  212. 
-benzene,  344.  349,  352,  360,  371. 

372,  382,  38^1,  398,  432,  461. 
-benzophenone,  392. 
-butvleno,  148. 
-enicic  acid,  216. 
-succinic  acid,  201. 
-thiophen.  .500. 
-carbonyl  bond.  273. 
-chloro-acetal,  2S9. 

-acetic  acid,  192, 212, 213, 219, 245. 
ester,  208,  247,  295. 


Mono-chloro-benzene,    349,    358,    3^» 
399. 

-benzophenone,  392. 
-ether,  185. 
-succinic  acid,  226. 
ester,  208. 
-formin,  180-182. 

-hydroxy-acids,  Aromatic,  430-433. 
-iodo-acetic  acid,  212. 

-benzene,  360. 
-methvl-alloxan,  332. 
-aniline,  371,  372,  404. 
-phosphinic  acid,  93. 
-urea,  332. 
-nitrothiophen,  502. 
-saccharides,  254. 

-sodiomalonic  ester,   193,  194,  195, 
196,  208,  209. 
Monoses,  254-272,  280. 

Stereochemistry  of,  269-272. 
Mordanting,  416. 
Mordants,  108,  417,  484. 
Morphine,  517,  51 S. 

MOUNEYRAT,  175. 

Mucic  acid,  269,  498. 

Mucins,  524,  525. 

Multi-rotation,  263,  26-1,  269. 

Murexide,  329. 

Muscarine,  289.  514. 

Musk,  Artificial,  415. 

Mustard-oils.     See  thiocyanic  add  iso^ 

esters. 
Myosin,  524. 
Myricyl  alcohol,  66. 

N. 

Naphtha,  39. 

Naphthalene,    22,  339.  351,  364,  365, 
419,  443.  470-478,  494,  506,  512. 

-dicarboxylic  acid,  Peri  -,  473. 

-dihvdride,  472. 

-sulphonic  acid,  a-,  474. 
^-.474. 

tetrachloride,  477. 
Naphthaquinone,  a-,  476. 

/?-.  476. 
Naphthenes,  3.55. 
Naphthionic  acid,  475. 
Naphthoic  acid,  a-,  473. 

?'.  473. 
Naphthol,  a-.  379,  471,  474. 

-disulphonic  acid,  a-,  475. 
-monosulphon'c  acid,  a-,  475. 
-trisulphonic  acid,  a-,  475. 
-yellow.  475. 
Naphthylamine,  a-,  474,  475,  478. 
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Naphthylamine,  ^-,  474,  475,  478. 

-sul  phonic  acid   (1:4).     See   na'ph' 
thionic  acid. 
Narcotine,  518. 
Naphthalene,  22. 
Nascent  hvdrogen,  37. 
Nef,  98,  158,  315. 
Neknst,  337. 
Neurine,  159. 
Nicotiana  tahacum^  516. 
Nicotine,  494,  514,  516. 
Nicotinic  acid,  493,  494,  516. 
Nitramines,  321. 
Nitraniline.  rw-,  413,  414,  427,  439,  447. 

0-,  415,  427,  430. 

P-,  413,  410,  427,  439. 
Nitranilincs,  438,  439, 449. 

Nitric  acid,  Test  for,  371. 

Nitriles,  97-100,  122,  131,  392,  398. 

Constitution  of,  97,  98. 

Hvdrolvsis  of,  99,  loi. 

Nitrites,  Alkvl,  88. 

Nitro-benzene,  349,  362,  365,  370.  376, 

377,  379,  380,  381,  382,  397,  416, 

430,  448,  465,  505. 

-diazonium  chloride,  p-,  397. 
-benzoic  acid,  rn  ,  439,  448. 

0-,  439,  448. 

7>-,  439,  448. 
-bimzovl  chloride,  o-.  509. 

cyanide,  a-.  509. 

-formic  acid,  a-,  509. 
-benzyl  chloride,  />-.  468. 
-broniobenzene,  m-.  449. 

0-,  449. 

P-,  449. 
-butane.  90. 

-chloroaniline,  (2.5).  447. 
-cinnanialdehyde.  o-.  500. 
-compounds,    88-91.    349,  364-368, 

414,  415. 
Action  of  nitrous  acid  on,  90,  91. 

Electro-reduction  of,  378-380. 

Primary.  90.  91. 

Secondary.  90.  91. 

Tertiary.  90.  91 
-diniPthyianiline,  p-,  373. 
-ethane.  89.  91. 
-glycerine.  JtS3. 
-guan'dine.  327. 
•mesidine,  445. 
-methane.  89.  405. 
-naphthalene,  443.  444,  474. 
-paraffins,  88-91 
-phenol,  W-,  427,  429. 

(>-,  415,  427.  447. 

0-.  416.  427  447,502. 
*phenyl-acetic  acid,  o-,  510. 


Nitro-phenyl-nitromethane,  m-,  367. 
-phthalic  acid,  443. 
-propane,  Secondary,  90. 
-salicylic  acids,  433. 

nitrile,  o-,  450. 
-stvrole,  405. 
-toluene,  rw-,  366,  371. 

0-,  366,  370.  439. 

P-,  366,  370. 
-xylene,  445. 
Nitrogen  atom,  Asymmetric,  374,  375l 
Detection  of,  3-5. 
Estimation  of,  7-9. 
Stereochemistry'  of,  392,  393,  468. 
Nitrosamines,  84,  85,  372. 
Nitroso-benzene,  370,  379. 
-dimethylaniline,  p-,  373,  426. 

hydrochloride,  373. 
-methylaniUne.  372,  404. 
-phenol,  373,  426,  427. 
-pinene,  453. 
-piperidine.  490. 
Nitrous  acid.  Action  on  amines  of,  84, 

85. 

Test  for.  418. 

NOLTING,  445. 

Nomenclature  of  the  saturated  hydro- 
carbons, 39. 
alcohols,  51,  52. 
amines,  82. 
Nonane.  42 

Nonoses,  261.  269.  280. 
w-Nonyl  alcohol,  52. 
Nonylene.  142. 
Nonylic  acid.  104. 
Normal  carbon  chains,  46, 
primar\'  amyl  alcohol,  51. 

butyl  alcohol,  51. 
propyl  alcohol,  51 
secondar>'  butyl  alcohol,  51. 
Nomarcotine,  518. 
Nucleic  acids,  524.  525. 
Nucleins.  520.  525,  526. 
Nucleo- albumins,  524,  525,  526. 
Salts  of.  525. 
-proteids.  524,  525,  520. 
Number  of  carbon  compounds,  2. 
possible  isomers,  47,  48. 

O. 

Octane.  39,  42,493. 
Oclose<».  261.  266,  269 
n-Octyl-acetoacetic  ester,  203. 

alcohol,  52. 

-amine,  86. 

iodide,  292. 
Octylene.  1  42. 
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Oil  of  bergamot,  451. 

bitter  almonds,  343,  389. 
cairaway,  343,  354. 
cinnamon,  405. 

citron,  454,  456. 

cloves,  438. 

cumin,  343. 

eucalyptus,  354. 

garlic  J  160. 

geranium,  455. 

linaloes,  456. 

oranges,  454. 

peppermint,  455. 

pine,  454. 

roses,  456. 

rue,  293. 

spinea,  438. 

tne  Dutch  Chemists,  176. 

thyme,  354. 

turpentine,  387,  423,  452,  453. 

winter-green,  430. 
Oil?,  Ethereal,  452-451. 
Olcfiant  gas.     See  ethylene. 
Olefines,  141-150,  177. 
Oleate,  Lead,  164. 
Oleic  acid,  109,  161,  163-165,  166, 182. 

series,  161-165. 
Oleum  cincCy  454. 
Open  chains,  338. 
Opium,  517,  518. 
Optical  activity,  33,  61. 

isomerism.     See  stereoisomerism. 
Organic  chemistn'.  Classification  of,  35. 

l3efinition  of,  1. 
Orientation,    3J8.   407,  441-448,   473, 

480,  491.  493,  501,  507. 
Ornithine,  247,  327,  522 

Emil  Fischer's  synthesb  of,  422. 
Ortho-acetic  acid,  107. 
-esters,  102.  177,  184. 
-formic  acid,  172. 

ester.  172. 
Ort^o-compounds,  347. 
Osazones,  256,  273. 
Osmotic  pressure,  13,  16,  17,  19. 
Osones,  266,  267. 
OsT.  233. 
Ost's  solution,  233,  255. 

OSTWALD,  112. 
OUDEMAXS,  515. 

Oxalic  acid,   163,  180-182,  189,  190- 
192,  248,  277,  290.  296,  302,  304, 
308,  328. 
Oxalacetic  acid,  296. 

ester,  296. 
Oxalate,  Ammonium,  308. 
Calcium,  190,  191. 
Ethyl,  296,  303. 


Oxalate,  Potassium,  190. 
ferric,  191. 
ferrous,  191. 

Sodium,  190. 
Oxaluric  acid,  328. 
Oxalylurea.     See  parabanic  add, 
Oxamic  acid,  192. 
Oxamide,  192. 
Oxanthranol,  482. 
Oxidation  method  of  analysis,  4*  / 
Oximes,  130-132,  243,  391-394- 

Stereoisomerism    of    the    aromaitic. 
393. 
Oxindole,  510. 
Oxonium  salts,  305-307. 
Oxygen,  Detection  of,  5,  10. 

Determination  of,  10. 

Tetravalency  of,'304,  305. 
Oxy-hsemoglobin,  526. 

-methylene,  137. 
Ozokerite,  40. 

P. 

Paets  van  Troostwyk,  176. 
Palmitic  acid,  104.  109,  no,  164. 
Paparer  somniferum,  517. 
Paper,  287,  288. 
Parabanic  acid,  328,  329. 
Para-compounds,  347. 
Paracj'anogen,  308. 
Paraffin,  Liquid,  40. 
Paraffins,  39,  353. 
Paraffin-wax,  39,  40. 
Paraldehyde.  134,  138. 
Para-leucaniline,  465. 

-rosaniline,  405,  466. 

dyes.     See  pararosanilines. 

-rosanilines,  466,  467. 
Parchment-paper,  288. 
Pasteur,  72,  238,  240,  279. 
Pean  de  St.  G1LLE8,  117. 
Pelargonic  acid,  139,  165,  166. 
Penicillium  glaucum,  240,  437. 
Penta-chloro-benzal  chloride,  408. 
-ethane,  175. 

-hydric  alcohols,  183,  184,  235. 

-methyl-benzonitrile,  450. 

-pararosaniline.     See  methyl-vioUL 

-methylene,  loO,  341,  342,  4i4. 
derivatives,  340-342. 
-diamine,  186,  247,  489. 
hydrochloride,  489. 

-triacontane,  38,  42. 

-valent  nitrogen  atom,  86. 
n.Pentane,  42,  69,  150,  174,488. 
Pentanes,  38.  47,  62,  144. 
Pentonic  acids,  255,  262. 
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Pentosans,  262. 

Pentoses,  255,  262-264,  283,  284,  497. 

Pentosuria,  262. 

Pentvl  iodides,  147. 

Pepper,  493. 

Peptones,  524,  525,  526. 

Percentage-composition,  10-12. 

Percolation,  515. 

Pert-compounds,  472. 

Periodic  svstem,  94. 

Perkin,  W.  H.,  Sen.,  301,  406, 437. 

J  UN.,  355. 
Petroleum,  39,  40,  355. 

-ether,  39. 

Oricin  of,  40,  41,  155. 

Refined,  40. 
"Pharaoh's  serpents,"  314. 
Phenacetin,  430. 
Phenanthraquinone,  485,  486. 
Phenanthrene,  470,  479,  485,  486,  518. 
Phenetole,  364,  397,  430. 
Phenol,  351,  352,  360,  361,  362,  363, 
364,  397,  399,  402,  417,  421,  424, 
426,  428,  432,  447,  522. 

-sulphonic  acid,  m-,  424. 
0-,  409,  424. 
0-.  412,  424. 

-phthalein,  421. 
Phenols,  360-363,  368,  389. 

Dihydric,  409. 

Pol vhvdric,  409-411. 

Test  for,  362. 

Trihydric,  110,  411. 
Phenoxide,  Potassium,  361,  431. 

Sodium,  361,  415,  430,  489. 
Phenoxides,  361. 
Phenoxy-amvlamine,  e-,  490. 

-valeric  acid,  d-,  489. 

-valeronitrilc,  <?-,  490. 
Phenyl-acetate,  Ethyl,  300. 

-acetic  acid,  387,  522. 

-acetylene,  405. 

-amine.     See  aniline. 

-arsenic  oxide,  381 . 

-arsinic  acid,  381,  382. 

carbonate,  Sodium,  431. 

ether,  364. 

-hydrazine,  132,  255,  256,  264,  273, 
286,  350,  402-404,  503,  504. 
hydrochloride,  403. 
-sulphonate.  Sodium,  403. 

-h^dra^ones,  132,  264. 

-hydroxylamine,  379,  380. 

-;9-hydroxypropionic  acid,  a-.      See 
tropic  acid. 

-iodide    chloride.     See    ix)dchenzene 
dichloride. 

-isocrotonic  acid,  471. 


Phenyl-iso-cyanate,  367,  376. 
-thiocyanate,  376. 

magnesium  bromide,  358. 

-mercury  acetate,  382. 
hydroxide,  382. 

mustard-oil.     See  phenyl  isothiocya* 
note. 

-nitromethane,  366,  367,  375. 

-phosphenyl  chloride,  381. 

-phosphinic  acid,  381,  382. 

-phosphine,  381,  382. 

-phosphinous  acid,  382. 

-propiolic  acid,  405. 

-salicylate.  Sodium,  431. 

sulphide,  398. 

-urcthane,  375. 
Phenvlene-diamine,  m-,  414,  415,  418, 
445,  447. 
o-,415. 
p-,  415,  419. 

-disulphonic  acid,  rw-,  409. 
Phloroglucinol,  260,  288,  410,  411. 

-tricari)oxylic  ester,  411. 

-trioxime,  411. 
Phorone,  169.  170. 
Phosgene.     See  carbonyl  chloride, 
Phosphenyl  chloride,  381. 
Phoephenylous  acid,  381. 
Phosphine  oxides,  Alkyl-,  92,  93. 

oxide,  Triethyl-.  93. 

oxide,  Trimethyl-,  93. 
Phosphines,  92. 

Phosphinic  acid.  Dimethyl-,  93. 
Monomethvl-,  93. 

acids,  Alkyl-,'  93. 
Phosphinobenzene,  381,  382. 
Phospho-benzene,  381. 

-tungstic  acid,  523. 
Phosphonium  bases.  Quaternary,  92. 
Phosphonis,  Detection  of,  3-5. 

Determination  of,  9. 
Phthalaminic  acid,  439. 
Phthaleins,  421,  467. 
Phthalic  acid,  419,  420,  444,  463,  476, 
509,  512. 
Test  for,  421. 

acids,  387. 

anhvdride,  420,  421,  481, 484. 
Test  for,  421. 

iso-imide,  423. 
Phthalide,  420. 
Phthalimide,  421,  439,  512, 

Potassium.  421,  422. 
Phthalophenone,  420. 
Phthalyl  chloride,  420,  423. 
Physical  properties  of  the  alcohols,  52. 

isomers,  48. 
Picoline,  a-,  492,  493. 
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Ficotine.  3-.  491. 519. 
Picolines.  491. 
Pk-uluiicarkl.  493, 494. 
Plcramide.  42S. 
Ficrate.  Ammonium,  428, 429. 

Methyl  42S. 

Pot&snum,  42S. 

Silver.  428. 
Picric  acid.  172, 414, 427^  A^^f  ^"t,  ^^ 
462.523. 

-naphthidene,  429. 
Picrvl  chloride.  428. 
Plmelate.  Calcium,  342. 
Pimelic  acid.  1S9. 
Pinacolin,  ITS. 
Pinacone.  177.  178.  329. 
Pinene.  453.  454,  455. 
"Pink  salt/' 417. 
Finylainine,  453. 

hydrochloride,  453. 
Piperic  acid.  493. 
Pinendine.  186,  489.  490,  493,  517. 

nvdrochloride,  489. 
Piperine,  493. 
Pitch,  352. 
Platinotj-pes,  191. 
Polarimeter,  34,  278. 
Polarization.  Rotation  of  the  plane  of, 

33-35.  61,  62. 
Poles,  Carbon,  149. 
Po!v-ha.-«ic  acids,  188-210,  419-42a 

-hvdric  alcohols,  176-184. 
phenols,  409-411. 

-methylene    derivatives,    150,  340- 

-OSes.  254.  255,  259,  283-289. 

-saccharides.     See  polyoses. 

-terpenes,  452. 
Pol^'merization.  135. 
PoPE^  95,  240,  374. 

Position,    Absolute   determination  of, 
441,  442-446. 

Relative  determination  of,  441,  442. 
Potash,  Alcoholic,  141. 

bulbs,  6. 
Potassio-pyrrole,  499. 
Potassium-alkyls  or  alkides,  95. 

carbonyl,  411. 

cvanidc,  172,  308,  310,  3",  383. 

ethoxide,  318. 

ethylsulphate,  72. 

phenoxide,  361. 

-soap,  110. 
Pressure,  Osmotic,  13,  16,  17,  19. 

Vapour,  16. 
Primary  alcohols,  52,  58,  59,  102. 

amines,  82-85,  8^,  99,  100,  369-371. 
Gabriel's  synthesis  of,  421 .  422. 


Primary  amines.  Test  for.  99. 
arsines.  93. 
carbon  atoms.  46. 
compi>unds.  52. 
nitro-compounds.  90.  ^l. 
Principle  ot  Korner.  442.  445.  44d 

mobile  equilibrium.  109. 119. 
Producer-gas.  53. 
Proof -spirit.  56.  57. 
Propane.  38.  39.  42.  44.  175. 
Propan^-l  alcohol.  15S.  160. 
-iQdeKvde.  169. 
-aoe'tal.  169. 
halidos.  158. 
Propiolic  acid.  160.  207. 

series,  165. 
Propionaldchyde,  58.  127,  146 
Propionic  acid,  58.  97.  104.  139,  15S» 

163.  212.  218.  222,  291.  297. 
Propionitrile,  98. 
Propyl.  39. 
-acetylene.  153. 

alcohol.  Normal,  51,  52.  57-59.  157, 
160. 
Iso-,  51.  57-59.  1"7. 
-amine,  S2.  83.  85.  86,  123. 
bromide,  Nonnal.  70. 
-carbinol.  Normal,  52. 
chloride,  Nonnal,  70. 
iodidt'.  Normal,  70,  146. 
-piperidine,  a-,  492. 
3',  49:i. 
r-.  493. 
-pseudonitrol,  91. 
Propylene,  142,  146.176,  180, 181, 340, 
341. 
-fflycol,  216.  220. 
Propvlidene  chloride,  146,  156,  180. 
Proteids,  244,  247,  2S2,  327,  520,  524, 

525. 
Protein.s.  520,  521,  525. 

Protocatechuic  acid,  434. 

I*nisftiiaii  blue  test,  5. 

"Pnissiate  of  potash.   Yellow."    See 

ferrocjfanidej  ]M>ta»sium. 

Pnis.'sic  acid.     See  hydriicijanic  acid. 

Pseudo-acids,  90,  367,  368. 

-biisi^s,  4()4. 

-nitrols,  91. 

-racemic  mixed  cr}'8tals,  241. 

-uric  acid,  331. 
Ptomaines,  186. 
Purine,  331,  333. 

reduction  curve,  Abnormal,  336. 
Normal,  336. 

derivatives.    Electro  -  reduction    of, 
334-337. 
Purity,  Tests  of,  32. 
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PuronCj  335. 

Purpuric  acid,  329. 

Putrescine.     See    tetramethylenediam' 

ine. 
Pvknometer,  33. 
Pyrazole,  339,  502-504. 
Pyrazoline,  503. 
Pyrazolone,  503. 
Pyrene,  22,  487. 

Pyridine.  167,  256,  267,  268,  299,  339, 
'     351,  488-495,  506,  514,  518. 

-dicarboxvlic  acid.  494,  495. 

methyl  iodide,  489,  490. 

-monocarboxylic  acids,  491, 493, 494. 

salts,  488,  489. 

-sulphonic  acids,  491. 
Pyro-catechin    or    pyrocatechol.     See 
catechol. 

-gallic  acid.     See  pyrogallol. 

-gallol,  410,  434. 

-genetic  reactions,  128. 

-mellitic  acid,  423.  • 
anhydride,  423. 

-inucic  acid,  497,  498. 

-racemate,  Potassium,  291. 

-lacemic  acid,  216,  231,  290,  291, 296. 

-tartaric  acid,  231. 
Pyrone  derivatives,  302-307. 

-dicarboxvlic    acid.     See    chelidonic 
acid. 
Pyrrole,  498,  499,  503,  518. 

-red.  498. 
Pyrrolidine.     See  tetrahydropiprcle, 
Pyrroline.     See  dihydro pyrrole. 

Q. 

Qualitative  analysis,  3-5. 
Quantitative  analysis,  5-12. 
Quaternary  ammonium  bases,  82,  83, 
374,  375. 

arsonium  bases,  93. 

carbon  atoms,  46. 

phosphonium  ba-^tes,  92. 

stibonium  bases,  94. 
Quina-red,  518. 
Quinic  acid,  518. 
Quinine,  435,  518,  519. 
Quinol,  409,  412,  413,  464. 
Quinoline,  267,  339,  351,  488,  489,  494, 
505-508,  514,  518,  519. 

-carboxylic  acids,  ,508. 

derivatives.  Nomenclature  of,  508. 

dichromate,  505 
Quinolinic  acid,  494,  495,  506. 
Quinone.     See  bemoquinoiie, 

di-imide,  413. 
Quinones,  412-414. 


Quinotannic  acid,  518. 
Quinovic  acid,  518. 
Quinovin,  518. 
Quinoxalines,  415. 

R. 

Racemate,  Cinchonine,  239. 

Sodium  ammonium,  238,  240,  241. 
Racemic,  234. 

acid.  226,  227.  230.  231,  233,  234, 
235,  236,  239,  240,  282,  290,  350. 

substances.  Separation  of,  238-241. 
Raffinose,  283. 

Paising  of  boiling-point,  16,  17,  20.  21. 
Reactions,  liimolecular,  83,  120,  321. 

Pvrogenetic,  128. 

Reversible,  117,  133,  134,  320,  325. 

Secondary,  09. 

Unimolecular,  120,  263,  321,  402. 
Refined  petroleum,  40. 
Refraction.  Index  of,  35. 
Reicher,  200. 
Remya  bark,  518. 
Resin,  423. 
Resins,  69. 
Resorcin.     See  resom'nol. 

-yellow.      See    dihydroxyazoberuent' 
sulphonic  acid. 
Resorcinol,  409,  4  IS,  424,  429,  441. 

-phthalein.     See  fiuorescein. 

Test  for,  421. 
Reversible   reactions,    117,    133,    134, 

320,  325. 
"Rhodinal,"430. 
Rhodinol,  456. 
RiCHTER,  M.  M.,  2. 
ROOZEHOOM,  HAKHriS,  241. 

Rosaniline,  465,  466,  467. 

dyes.     See  rosatiilities. 

hydrochloride.     See  magenta, 
Rosanilines,  463-466,  467. 
Rosolic  acid,  46(),  4t)7. 
Rotation  of  plane  of  polarization,  33- 

35,  61,  62. 
Rotator\'  power.  Specific,  34,  35. 
Rubervthric  acid,  483. 
Rata  yraveolens,  293. 

S. 

Sabatier,  36,  144,  155. 

and  Senderens,  Methane  synthesis 
of,  36. 
Saccharate,  Calcium  tri-.  276,  277. 

Potassium  hydrogen,  265. 
Saccharates,  258,  276. 
d-Saccharic  acid,  265,  271. 
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Saccharification,  54. 
Saccharin,  425. 
Saccharose.     See  sucrose. 
Salicin,  430. 
Salicaldehyde,  437,  438. 
Salicylate,  Calcium,  431. 

Methvl,  430. 

Phenyl,  431. 

Sodium,  431. 
Salicylic  acid,  430,  431,  433,  446. 

anhydride,  431,  432. 
Saligenin,  430. 
''Salol,"431. 

Salting-out,  110,417,521. 
Salt  of  sorrel,  191. 
Sandmeyer,  397. 
Sand-sugar,  274. 

Saponification  of  esters,  72,  119-121, 
311. 

fats,  109,  121,  103. 
nit  riles.     See  hijdrolysis. 
Sarcolactic  acid,  221. 
Saturated  dibasic  acids,  188-201. 

hy<lrocarbons,  36-48,  95. 
Nomenclature  of,  39. 
Sauerkraut,  220. 
SCHIFF,  300. 
SchizomifceteSf  279. 
Schizosaccharomjices  octosporuSf  281. 
ScHOTTKX.     See  Baumann  and  Schot- 

TEX. 

ScH^yEITZER's  reagent,  287. 
Sebacic  acid,  189. 

Secondary  alcohols,   52,  58,  59,   126, 
130."^ 
amines,  82,  84,  85,  371,  37^. 
arsines,  93. 

butylcarbinol,  51,  60-62. 
carbon  atoms,  46. 
compounds,  52. 
nitro-comj>ounds,  90,  91. 

-propane,  90. 
reactions,  69. 
Selenium  compoimds,  80. 
Semi-carbazide,  323. 
-carbazones,  323. 
-terpenes,  452. 
SemiduKvtransformation,  378. 
Sendehens,  3(),  155. 
Senikh.  311,316. 
Separating-funnel,  30. 
Separation  of  amines,  83,  85. 
immiscible  liquids,  30,  31. 
mixed  liquids,  27,  28. 
solids  and  liquids,  31. 
from  one  another,  32. 
Sericin,  528. 
Sericoin,  528. 


Series,  Homologous,  41. 
Serturner,  517. 
Side-chain,  348. 
Silico-alkyls,  94,  95. 

-heptane,  95. 
Silicon  chains,  04. 

Chemistr\'  of,  94. 

disulphide,  319. 

tetraethyl,  94. 
Silk,  .Artificial,  288,  289. 

-glue.    See  sericin. 
SiLyA,  180. 
Silyer  benzamide,  386. 

-titration.    Volhard's  method,  313. 
Skatole,  510,  522. 
Skraup's  synthesis,  505,  507,  508. 
Smokeless  powder,  288. 
Soap,  no,  182. 

Cleansing  action  of,  110,  111. 

Green,  110. 

Hard,  110. 

Potassium-,  110 

Sodium-,  110.  • 

Soft,  110. 
Sodio-acetanilide,  372. 

-acetoacetic  ester,  292-294, 297-299. 

-w-amylacetylene.  250. 

-dinitroe thane,  368. 

-ethane-tetracarboxylic  ester,  471. 
-tricarboxylic  ester,  209. 

-malonic  esters,  193,  194,  298,  340, 
410,  489. 

-nitroparaffins,  89,  90. 

-phenylisonitromethane,  366. 
Sooiiun  alcoholates.     See  sodium  aUG" 
oxides. 

alkoxides,  49. 

-alky Is  or  alkides,  95,  101. 

ethoxidc  or  ethylate,  66,  172,  194, 
250,  292,  296,  300,  355. 

methoxide  or  methylate,  66, 73, 358, 
415. 

-methyl  or  methide,  101. 

nitroprusside,  5. 

phenoxide,  361,  415,  430,  489. 

propiolate,  165. 

-soap,  110. 
Soft  soap,  110. 
Solid^,  Separation  from  liquids  of.  31. 

one  another,  32. 
Solyents,  32 
Sorbic  acid,  167. 
(f-Sorbitol,  265. 
Sorbose-bacteria,  260. 
"S<)zoiodol,"424. 
'•Sozolic  acid,"  424. 
Spacial  representation  of  the  bonds 
between  2-5  C-atoms,  200. 
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Specific  i^ravity,  13,  33. 

of  alcohol,  56. 
Spent  lees,  55. 

wash,  55. 
Spirits,  55. 

of  wine,  55. 
Spongin,  527. 
Starch,  54,  254,  264,  265,  273,  284-286. 

Manufacture  of,  286. 

Potato-,  285. 

Rice-,  285. 

Rye-,  284. 
Steam  distillation,  28,  29,  30. 
Steai*ate,  Barium,  164. 
Stearic  acid,  102,  104,  109,  no,  164. 
"Stearine"  candles,  110. 
Stearolic  acid,  165,  166. 
Stear>'l  alcohol,  102. 
Stereo-chemical  isomerism.   See  stereo- 
isomerism, 

-chemistry  of  nitrogen,  392,  393. 

-isomerism,    60-66,    202-206,    215, 
216,    220,  226-231,    264,    268, 
269-272,  281-283. 
of  the  aromatic  oximes,  393. 
diazo-compounds,  399,  400. 
Stibines,  Tertiary,  94. 
Stibonium  bases.  Quaternary,  94. 
Stilbene,  468,  485,  486. 
Storax,  405,  406. 
Straw-paper,  288. 
Strength  of  acids,  113. 
Structural  formula*,  45,  60. 
Strychnine,  239.  435,  519. 

Antidote  for,  519. 
Strychrws  nux  vomica,  519. 
Styphnic  acid,  429. 
Styrole,  405. 
Stubb-fat,  487. 
Suberate,  Calcium,  342. 
Suberic  acid,  189. 
Suberone.     See  ketoheptamethylene. 
Substituents,  Influence  on  each  other, 

448-451. 
Substituted  acids,  211-247. 
Substitution,  38. 
Succinate,  Ethyl,  200. 

Potassium  ethyl,  198. 
Succinic  acid,  54,   189,  194-196^  198, 
201,  207,  213,  224,  226,  500. 

anhydride,  19S. 
Succinarniilo,  498. 
Succinimido,  U>9. 
Sucros<\  219,  242,  254,  264.  265,  273, 

274-283. 
V"lo<itv  of  inversion  of,  278,  279 
Sugar,  HK). 

-bc'e»,245,  274,  276,  278. 


Sugar-cane,  274,  276. 

of  lead,  108. 
Sugars.     Sec  aldehyde  and  ketone  aloo* 

hols. 
Sulphanilic  acid,  412,  424,  425. 
Sulphinic  acids,  80,  364. 
Sulpho-benzoVc  acid,  m-,  425. 
0^,425. 

sulphamide,  o-,  425. 
-cyanic  acid.  See  thiocyanic  acid, 
Sulphonal,  140. 
Sulphonamides,  357,  358. 
Sulphones,  79.  80,  140,  364. 
Sulphonic  acids,  Alkvl-,  79,  80. 

Aromatic,  349,  353,  357,  358,  361. 
Poly-,  408. 
chlorides,  Alkyl-,  80. 
Aromatic,  357. 
Sulphoxides,  79. 
Sulphur,  Detection  of,  3-5. 

Determination  of,  9. 
Supertension,  336,  337. 
Syntonin,  522,  523,  524,  526. 

T. 

Tafel,  334-336. 

Tannic  acids.     See  tannine. 

Tannin,  434,  435,  515,  523,  527. 

Tanning,  435,  436. 

Tannins,  435. 

Tar,  351.  352,  470,  488,  498,  499,  505, 

509. 
Tartar  emetic,  231. 
Tartaric   acid,   d-,   226-230,    231-233, 

234,  235,  237,  240,  282,  290. 

/-,   226-228,   230,   233,   234,   237, 
240,  282. 

Meso-.     See  mesotartaric  acid. 

Racomic.     See  racemic  acid. 
Tartaric  acids,  226-241. 
Tartrate,  Calcium,  221. 
Cinchonine,  239. 
Potassium,  231. 
Tartrate,  Potassium,  antimony],  231, 

hydrogen,  231. 
Copper  sodium,  232. 
Sodmm  ammonium.  238. 
Tartronic  acid,  179,  180,  225. 
Tautomerism,  297-302,  322,  326,  333, 

411. 
Tautomers,  Methods  of  detecting  th«» 

transfonnation  of,  301,  302. 
Separation  of,  3(K). 
Tellurium  compounds,  80. 
Tension  theory,   von   Baeykr's,   150, 

'99  341    342 
Terephtfcalic 'acid.  343.  423,  452. 
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l*erminal  carbon  atoms,  46. 
Terpents,  15.5,  354,  452-458. 
Terpin,  454,  455. 

hydrate,  454,  455. 
Terpineol,  455. 
Terpinolene,  457. 
Tertiary  alcohols,  52,  60, 116. 117, 130, 

14i,  358,  361 
amines,  82,*84,  85,  99,  372-374- 
arsines,  93. 
bismuthines,  94. 
but\  Icarbinol,  51,  60. 
carbon  atoms,  46 
compounds,  52. 
nitro-compounds,  90,  91. 
Test,  Cyaniae,  5. 

for  absolute  alcohol,  56. 

double  linking,  142 

ethyl  alcohol,  67,  173. 

hydfroxyl,  114,  115. 

nitric  acid,  371. 

nitrous  acid,  418. 

phenols,  362. 

phthalic  acid  and  anhydride,  421. 

primary  amines,  99. 

resorcinol,  421. 
Pnissian  blue,  5. 
Tests  for  aldehydes,  136,  137. 

aniline,  370. 

carbonyl,  132. 
of  purity,  32. 
Tetra-acetylenedicarboxvlic  acid,  207. 
-alkylammonium  iodides,  83,  84. 
-basic  acids,  209,  210. 
-bromo-ethane,  479. 

-fluorescein,  421. 

-methane,  170,  318. 
-chloro-benzotrichloride,  408. 

-ethylene,  175 

-methane,  170,  173,  318. 

-quinone,  414. 
*decQne  42. 

-hydric  alcohols,  183,  184. 
-hydro-benzene,  355. 

(t-naphthylaminc,  478. 

<9-naphthylanune,  477,  478. 

-pyrrole,  499,  517. 
-hydroxystearic  acid,  107. 
-methyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  86. 

-dianiinotriphenyl-carbinol,  463. 
-methane.      See  leucomalachUe- 
green. 

-succinic  acid,  211. 

-uric  acid,  334. 
-methylene  bromide,  340. 

deriyatiyes,  .340. 

-diamine,  186,  247. 

-dicarboxylic  ester,  340. 


Tetra valency  of  carbon,  23L 
Tetrolic  acid,  166.     . 
Tetroses,  262. 
Theme     See  caffeine. 
Theobromine,  331.  332,  333,  514. 
Thienylmethvlketone,  a-,  501. 
Thio-acids,  1*21. 
-aldehydes,  140. 

-cvanate.     Ammonium,    325,    326, 
327. 
Barium,  313. 
Ferric,  313. 
Lead,  490. 
Mercuric,  314. 
Potassium,  313. 
Silver,  313. 
-cyanic  acid,  313,  314. 
iso-esters,  314,  319,  325. 
normal  esters,  314. 
-ethers,  77,  79,  364. 
-ketones,  140. 
-methylene,  315. 
-phenol,  349,  363. 
-phenols,  358. 
-tolens,  499,  501. 
-urea,  325,  326. 
-ureas,  Alkyl-,  325. 
Thiophen,  339,  499-502. 
-carboxylic  acid,  a-,  501. 

^-,  501. 
-ketones,  501. 
-phenol,  502. 
-sulphonic  acid,  500,  501. 
Thiopnenine,  502. 

hydrochloride,  502. 
Thioxen,  499. 
Thymol,  363. 
Tickle,  304.  . 
Tiglic  acid,  161. 
Tin  atom.  Asymmetric,  95. 
Toad-stool,  289. 
Tolan,  408. 

Toluene,  343,  .351,  352-354,  358,  359; 
383,  388,  42,5,  490. 
-sulphonamide,  o-,  425. 
-sulphonic  acid,  o-,  425. 
p-,  425. 
Toluic  acid,  p-,  452. 

acids,  387. 
Toluidine,  rw-,  371. 
0-,  370,  405. 
p-,  370,  371,465. 
hydrochloride,  473. 
Tolylphenylketone,  392,  479. 
Tri-acetoneamine,  139. 

-acetyU)enzene  (1 :3:.'i),  350. 
-alkyl-phosphines,  92 
-sulphonmm  iodide,  307. 
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Tri-amino-azobenzene,  418,  419. 

-benzene,  419. 

-triphcnylcarbinol,  465. 
-amvlene,  145. 
-basic  acids,  208,  209. 
-benzvlamine,  375. 
-bronihydrin,  160,  175,  180,  208. 
-bromo-aniline,  369. 

-phenol,  362. 

-propane,  155. 

-resorcinol,  409. 
-carballylic  acid,  208,  209. 
-chlorhvdrin,  180. 
-chloro^acetal,  251,  252. 

-acetaldchyde,  171,  251,  252. 

-acetic  acid,  212,  213,  252. 

-ethylene,  175. 

-phenol,  426. 

-purine  (2:6:8),  333. 
-cyanhydrin,  208. 
-ethyl-amine,  87. 

-methane,  95. 

-phosphine,  93. 
oxide,  92. 
-hydric  alcohols,  179-183. 
-hydroxy-acids,  434,  435. 

-benzene  (1:2:3).     See  pyrogaUoL 
(1:3:5).     See  phloroglucinol. 

-plutaric  acid,  262,  265,  270-272. 

-iaobutyric  acid,  259. 
-iodhvdrin,  181. 
-ketohexamethylene.       See   phloro- 

glurinol. 
-methyl-acetic  acid,  211. 

-acetyl  chloride,  178. 

-amine,  82,  86,  87,  159,  186,  246. 

-benzene  (1:3:5).     See  mesitylene, 

-caibinol,  51,  59. 
iodide,  147. 

-ethylmethane,  48. 

-oxonium  iodide,  307. 

-phosphine  oxide,  93. 

-pyriciines.     See  collidines, 

-succinic  acid,  459. 
-methylene,  340,  341. 

bromide,  175,  176,  177,  186,  340, 
422. 

-carboxylic  acid,  340. 

cyanide,  186. 

-glycol,  177. 
-nitro-benzene  (1  :  3  :  5),  414,  448, 
451. 

-butylxylene,  415. 

-phenol  (1:2:4:6).  See  picric  acid. 

-toluene  (1 :2:4:6),  451. 

-triphenylniethane,  405.. 
-phenyl-amine,  368,  372,  375. 

-carbinolcarboxylic  acid,  420. 


Tri-phenyl-chloromethane,  467. 

-methane,  374,  389,  421,  463,  466, 

467. 
-methyl,  467. 
iodide,  467. 
peroxide,  467. 
-roeaniline  hydrochloride.    See  at^ 
iline-blue. 
-stearin,  182. 
-sulphones,  140. 
-thio-acetaldehyde,  140. 
-acetone,  140. 
-carbonate.  Barium,  318. 

Potassium,  318. 
-carbonic  acid,  318. 
-methylene,  314. 
-valency  of  carbon,  467. 
Tribe,   Zinc-copper  couple  of  Gla]>- 

8TONE  and,  37,  144. 
Tricosane,  42. 
Trioses,  255,  262.  280. 
Tropic  acid,  516,  517. 
Tropine,  516,  517. 
Trypsin,  522. 
Tube  furnace,  9. 
Turkey-red,  484. 

Turpentine,  Oil  of,  387,  423,  452-454. 
Tyrosine,  436,  522,  528. 


U. 

Undecane,  42. 
Undecylene,  142. 
Undecylenic  acid,  161 
Unimolecular  reactions,  120,  263,  402. 
Unsaturated  acids,  a^-,  218. 
Br-,  218. 
Monobasic,  161-167,  406. 

alcohols,  158-160,  405. 

aldehydes,  168,  169. 

dibasic  acids,  201-207. 

halogen  compounds,  156. 

hydrocarbons,  141-155,  405. 

ketone.«=,  169,  170. 
Urate,  Lithium,  331. 

Sodium,  331. 
hydrogen,  331. 
Urea,  316,  317,  319-323,  327-330,  332. 

Estimation  of,  323. 

Iso-,  322. 

Methyl-,  322. 
-iso-,  322. 

nitrate,  319,  320,  321. 

oxalate,  322. 

Synthesis  of,  1,  320,  321. 
Ureas,  Dialkyl-,  321 
Ureidt'S.     See  ncid-ureides. 
Ureido-acids,  328. 
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Urethanes,  324. 
Uric  arid,  328-335. 
Urochloralic  acid,  253. 

V. 

Vacuum  distillation,  25,  26. 
Valencv,  23. 
Valeraldehyde,  127. 
Valeric  acid.  104,  194,  222. 
Valero-lactonc,  213. 

-nitrile.  246. 
Vanilla,  343,  438. 
Vanillin,  438. 
Vapour  pressure,  16. 

density  determination,  13-16. 
Hofmann'.s  method,  16. 
Victor  Meyer's  method,  14,  15. 
of  carbon,  21. 

tension  curses,  28. 
Vaseline,  40. 
Vegetable-bases.  514. 
Velocity  of  formation  of  tetraalkylam- 

monium  iodides,  83,  84. 
ViLLIOER,  306. 
Vinegar,  106. 
VinvT-acetic  acid,  163,  297. 

alcohol,  158,  159. 

bromide,  156,  158. 

chloride,  158. 

-ethvloTie,  150. 
Violunc  acid,  330. 
Vital  force,  1. 
Vitellin,  524. 

VOLHARD,  313. 

Volume-percentage  of  alcohol,  56. 
Vulcanite,  318. 

W. 

Wadmore,  316. 
Walden,  223,  305. 
Walker,  James,  320. 
Walker,  Jamieson,  450. 
Wallach.  453,  454. 
Weigel,  24. 
Whev,  273. 
•White  lead,  108. 

WiLFARTB,  8. 


Williamson's  ether  synthesis,  72,  73. 
Wine,  55. 

Spirits  of,  55. 
Winkler,  94. 
Witt,  416. 

WftHLER,  1,  2,  311,  320,  321. 
Wood-paper,  288. 

-ruflf,  437. 

-spirit,  53,  57,  140. 

-tar,  53. 
WiJRTZ,  312. 

X. 

Xanthate,  Cupric,  319. 

Cuprous,  319. 

Potassium,  318. 
Xanthic  acid,  319. 
Xanthine,  331,  332,  333-335,  525. 

bases,  525 
Xantho-chclidonate,  Ethyl,  302. 

-chelidonic  acid,  302,  303. 

-protein-reaction.  523,  525, 527. 
Xylene,  m-,  354,  445. 

0-,  354. 

P-,  354. 

-sulphonic  acids,  354. 
Xylenes,  352-354.  371,  387,  499. 
Xylic  acids,  387. 
Xylidines,  371. 
Xylitol,  183,  184,  259,  262. 
Xvlonic  acid,  262. 
Xylose,  259,  262,  263,  264,  270. 
Xylylene  bromide,  o-,  471. 

chloride,  o-,  436. 

Y. 

Yeast.  280.  281 
-cells,  53,  279,  280. 

Z. 

Zinc-alkyls  or  alkides,  95,  128. 

-copper  couple,  37,  144 

-ethyl  or  etnide,  95. 

-methyl  or  methide,  95,  178 

-propyl  or  propide,  95,  101 
Zymase,  280. 
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Text-book  of  Organic  Chemistry.    (Walker  and  Mott) 8vo»   a  9» 

*       Laboratory  Manual  of  Organic  Chemistry.    (Walker.) iamo»   i  oe 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemists'  Handbook 8vo,   3  00 

Jackson's  Directions  for  Laboratory  Work  in  Physiological  Chemistry.  .8vo.    i  as 

Keep's  Cast  Iron ^. 8vo,   a  50 

Ladd**  Manual  of  Quaatitam  Cheaiical  Analysis lamo,  i  00 

Laadauer's  Spectrum  Analysis.    (Tingle.) Sro,  3  aa 

Lsssar-Cohn's  Practical  Urinary  Analysis.     (Lorenx.) zamo,   i  00 

AppUcatioQ  of  Some  General  Reactions   to   Investigations  In  Organic 
Cheaistry.    (Tingle.)    (/n  prM«.) 

Leach's  The  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

ControL     (/n  preparation.) 
Lfib's  Electrolysis  and  Blectroeynthesb  of  Organic  Compounda.  (Lorenx.)  lamo.   i  00 

Lodge's  Notes  on  Assaying  and  MetaUurglcal  Laboratory  Bzperlmaats.    (/n 

prtu.) 

Lunge's  Techno  chemical  Analysis.    (Cohn.)    (/n  pr—:) 

Mandel's  Handbook  for  Bio-chemical  Laboratory laaio,    i  sa 

e  Martiat  Laboratory  Guide  to  Qualitetive  Analysis  with  the  Blowpipe . .  laaio,       ia 
Masoa's  Water-eupply.    (Considered  Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint) 

••3d  Edition.  Rewritten Svo,  4  •• 

Examination  of  Water.     (Chemical  and  Bacteriok»gicaL) zamo,   i  ag 

Matthews's  The  Textile  Fibres,    (/n  pratf.) 

Meyer's  Determination  of  Radicles  in  Carbon  Compounda.    (Tingle.),  .zamo,   i  oa 

MIOer'aManual  of  Assaying lamo,  i  00 

Mixter's  Elementary  Text-book  of  Chemistry lamo.  i  sa 

Morgan's  Outline  of  Theory  of  Sohition  and  its  Results lamo,  i  oa 

Blements  of  Physical  Chemistry. lamo,  a  oa 

Mossed  CalcnIatioM  used  la  Caae  sugar  Factories z6aM>,  aiofoeco.  19a 

Mallikea's  General  Method  for  the  Identification  of  Pure  Organic  Compounda. 

VoL  L >*•«■•  •^»  S  •• 

ffichote's  Water-supply.    (Considered  mainly  from  a  Chemical  and  Sanitary 

Standpoint,  1883.) *^»   *  ^ 

CBrlne's  Laboratory  Guide  in  Chemical  Aaalysis 8fa,  a  ae 

CDriscoU's  Botes  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Ores Sva,   a  oa 

Oat  and  Kolbeck's  Text-book  of  Chemical  Technology.    (Lorenx— Bosart) 

(In  jirgporaKoa.) 
Oatwald's  School  of  Chemistry.    Part  Oae.    (Ramsey.)    iln  press.) 


*  Penfleki's  Notes  on  DoterminatiTO  Mintralogy  and  Record  of  Wnaral  Teats. 

avo,  paper,  so 

Pktef  s  The  Alkaloids  and  their  Chemical  Constitution.    (Biddla.) Sfo,  5  •• 

Pinner's  Introduction  to  Organic  Chemistry.    (Austen.) xamo*  z  50 

Poole's  Calorific  Power  of  Fuels 8to»  3  00 

Prescott  and  Winslow's  Elements  of  Water  Bacteriology,  with  Special  Refer- 
ence to  Sanitary  Water  Analysis. zamo,  i  ag 

^  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-dyeing 8to,  as  oo 

Richards  and  Woodman's  Air.Water,  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Standpoint.  8to,   2  00 

Richards's  Cost  of  Uring  as  Modified  by  Sanitary  Science zamo,   z  00 

Cost  of  Food  a  Study  in  Dietaries zamo,    i  00 

o  Richards  and  Williams's  The  Dietary  Computer Syo,    i  so 

Rlckstts  and  Russell's  Skeleton  Rotes  upon  Inorgank  ChamistrT.    (Part  L— 

Kon-metallic  Elements.). . . .  ^ vwo,  morocco,         7S 

Rlcketts  and  Miller's  Rotes  on  Assaying 8vo,  s  o« 

Rideal's  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage Syo,  3  so 

Disinfection  and  the  Preservation  of  Food. Svo,    4  00 

Riggs's  Elementary  Manual  for  the  (HiemJcal  Laboratory Sro,   1  as 

Ruddiman's  Incompatibilities  in  Pfescrlptiona. Sto,   a  09 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Yamish. 8vo,  3  00 

Salkowski's  Physiological  and  Pathological  (HiemiBtry.  (OmdorfT.). . .  .Syo,  a  so 
SchimpTs  Text-book  of  Volumetric  Analysto tamo,  a  SO 

Kssentisls  of  Volumetric  Analysis zaffl*t  i  as 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  Chemists  of  Beet-sugar  Houses. i6mo,  moroceo»  3  00 

Handbook  for  Sugar  Manufacturers  and  their  Chemists. .  ifaio,  morocco,  a  oe 

Slockbridge's  Rocks  and  Soils 8to«   a  90 

0  Tillman's  Elementary  Lessons  In  Heat Svo,   i  SO 

*  DcscriptlTe  General  Chemistry 8yo,  3  09 

Treadwell's  OuaHtatlTe  Analysis.    (HalL) Sro,  3  09 

(hiantitative  Analysis.    (HalL). Svo,  4  00 

Tumeaure  and  Russell's  Public  Water-supplies Bto,  $  cm 

Van  Dcrenter's  Physical  Chemistry  for  Bei^nners.    (Boltwood.) zamo,   z  so 

^  Walke's  Lectures  on  Ezpk>siTes 8fO«   4  00 

Washington's  Manual  of  the  Chemical  Analysis  of  Rocks.    (In  prtes .) 

Wassermann's  Immune  Sera:  Hamolysins,  Cytotoxins,  and  Precipitins.    (Bol- 

duan.) zamo,   i  00 

WeOs's  Laboratory  Guide  in  QualiutiTS  Chemical  Analysis. Svo,  z  so 

Short  Course  in  Inorganic  Qualitative  Chemical  Analysis  for  Engineering 

Students zamot  z  so 

Whipple's  Microscopy  of  Dfiaking-wattr. Svo,  3  so 

Wiechmann's  Sugar  Analysis Small  Svo.  a  so 

Wilson's  Cyanide  Processes. zamo,  i  sa 

(^hlorination  Procsss lamo.  z  so 

Wulling's  Elementary  Course  in  Inorganic  Pharmaceutical  and  ^tilifitl  Chem- 
istry  zamo,  a  09 

CIVIL  ENGDIEBRINO. 
BRIDGES  AKD    ROOFa      HTDRAULICS.      MATERIALS  OP   BROIREERnW 

RAILWAY  ENGIHEERDIG. 

Baker's  Engineers'  Surveying  Instruments lamc,   3  •• 

Bizby's  Graphical  Computing  Table. Paper  ZQiXa4i  inches.       as 

^*  Burr's  Ancient  and  Modem  Engineering  and  the  Isthmian  CanaL    (Postage, 

a?  cents  additional.) Svo,  net,  3  so 

Comstock's  Field  Astronomy  for  Engineers.. Svo,  a  so 

Davis's  Elevation  and  Stadia  Tables Svo,  1  00 

BUiotfs  Engineering  for  Land  Drainage lama,  1  so 

Practical  Farm  Drainage lama,  i  oa 

fohreU's  Sewerage.    (Designing  and  Maintenanca.). Svo,  30a 

frsltag's  Architectural  Engineering,    ad  Edition  RemlUaa Svo,  3  gi 
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Flrtnch  and  Itm^  Stenotomj 8vo,  a  s» 

Goodhue's  Mtmicipftl  ImproTtmenti lamot  i  70 

Ooodricb't  Economic  DispoMl  of  Towns*  Refnts 8vo,  j  s* 

Oor»*s  Btements  of  Ooodssr 8v»»  a  $• 

Hayford's  Text-book  of  Oeodetk  Astronomy 8to,  3  09 

Bering's  Ready  Reference  Tablet  (Oonrenion  Factors) x6m0i  morocco,  a  9» 

Howe's  Retaining  Walls  for  Bartb zamo,  i  aS 

Jobnson's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sonreying Small  Swo»  4  o# 

Statics  by  Algebraic  and  Graphic  Methods Svo,  a  00 

Kiersted's  Sewage  Disposal lamo,  i  ag 

Laplace's  Philoeophical  Easay  on  Probabilities.    (Truscott  and  Emory.)  lamo,  a  00 

Mahan's  Treatise  on  Civil  Engineering.    (1873)    (Wood.) 8v»»  s  •• 

*      DeecriptiTe  Geometry  Sfo,  x  gi 

Merriman's  Elements  of  Predse  Sarreyiog  and  Geodesy Srot  a  §• 

Elements  of  Sanitary  Engineering 8vo»  a  cm 

Merriman  and  Brooks's  Handbook  for  Stureyors z6mo.  morocco*  a  9m 

Nugent* s  Plane  Surreying Sto,  3  so 

Ogden's  Sewer  Design. lamo,  a  o# 

Patton's  Treatise  on  Ciril  Engineering Svo  half  leather,  9  m 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4lo«  s  o# 

RideaTs  Sewage  and  the  Bacterial  Purification  of  Sewage Svo,  3  9» 

Siebert  and  Biggin's  Modem  Stone-eottittg  and  liasonry Svo,  i  90 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.    (McMillan.) Svo,  a  g* 

Sondericker's  Graphic  Statics,  wtm  Applications  to  Trusses,  Beams,  and 

Arches. Sro,  a  o# 

Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatise  on  Concrete, Plain  and  Reinforced,   (/n  pries.) 

^  Trantwine's  Civil  Engineer's  Pocket-book z6mo,  morocco,  5  00 

Walt's  Engineering  and  Architectural  Jurisprudence Svo,  6  09 

Sheep,  6  $• 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  (instruction  in  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture   Svo,  S  00 

Sheep,  5  89 

Law  of  Contracts Svo,  300 

Warren's  Stereotomy — ^Problems  in  Stone-cutting. Svo,  a  $• 

Webb's  Problems  in  tbe  n«e  and  Adjustment  of  Engineering  Instruments. 

lomo,  morocco,  i  as 

^  Wheeler's  Elementary  Course  of  Civil  Engineering Svo,  4  oe 

Wilson's  Topographic  Surveying Svo,  3  $• 

BRIDGES  AND  ROOFS. 

Boiler's  Practical  Treatise  00  the  Construction  of  Iron  Highway  Bridgee.  .Svo,  a  om 

^        Thames  River  Bridge 4to,  paper,  s  o« 

Burr's  Course  on  the  Stresses  in  Bridges  and  Roof  Trusses,  Arched  Ribs,  and 

Suspension  Bridges. Svo,  3  50 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    VoL  IL Small  4to»  10  09 

Voater's  Treatise  on  Wooden  Trestle  Bridges 4to,  5  00 

Fowler's  Coffer-dam  Process  for  Piers Svo,  a  s* 

Grsens's  Roof  Trusses Svo,  i  ag 

Bridge  Trusses Svo,  a  $• 

Arches  in  Wood,  Iron,  and  Stone Svo,  a  g* 

Howe's  Treatise  on  Arches Svo,  4  o« 

Design  of  Simple  Roof-trusses  in  Wood  and  Steel Svo,  a  om 

Johnson,  Bryan,  and  Tumeaure's  Theory  and  Practice  In  the  Deeigning  of 

Modem  Framed  Stroctures.     Small  4to,  10  00 

Merriman  and  Jacoby's  Text-book  on  Roofs  and  Bridges: 

Part  l.—Str eases  in  Simple  Trusses Svo,  a  so 

Part  XL— (Graphic  Statics Svo,  a  99 

Part  m.— Bridge  Design.    4th  Edition,  Rewritten Svo*  a  so 

Part  rv.—Higher  Structurea. Svo,  a  go 

Morieon's  Memphis  Bridge 4to,  10  00 
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WaddtU't  De  Pontilrat,  a  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Sogiaeen. . .  x6iiio«  qioroccoi  3  09 

SpedflcAtions  for  Steel  Bridgee zanio,  i  as 

Wood's  Treatiie  on  the  Theory  of  the  Constmctioa  of  Bridges  and  Roofs. 8vo«  a  09 

WHghfs  Designing  of  Dtrnw-epans: 

Part  L  —Plate-girder  Draws 8vo,  a  9» 

Part  IL — RiTeted-tmss  and  Pin-connected  Long-span  Draws 8vo.  a  s* 

Two  parts  in  one  vohime 8vo»  3  50 

.  HYDRAULICS. 

Badn's  Experiments  upon  the  Contraction  of  the  Liquid  Vein  Issning  from  an 

Orifice.    (Traotwine.) 8yo,  a 

Bovot's  Treatise  on  Hydraulics. 8tOi  5 

Chofch's  Mechanics  of  Engineering 8tOi  6  00 

Diagrams  of  Mean  Velocity  of  Water  in  Open  Channels paper,  x  30 

Coflint  Graphical  Solution  of  HydraaUc  Problems x6mo.  morocco,  a  50 

Vlather's  Dynamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power xamo,  3  00 

Fohrell's  Water-supply  Engineering. 8vo,  4  00 

rrizell's  Water-power 8to,  S  09 

fuertta's  Water  and  PnbHc  Health xamo,  x  so 

Water-flhration  Works xamo,  a  so 

Oanguillet  and  Kutter's  General  Formula  for  the  Uniform  Flow  of  Water  in 

Riyers  and  Other  Channela.    (Hering  and  Trautwine.) 8to,  400 

Hasan's  FUtrmtion  of  Public  Water-supply 8vo,  3  00 

Hazlehurst's  Towers  and  Tanks  for  Water-works Svo.  a  so 

Herschel's  x  xs  Experiments  on  the  Carrying  Capacity  of  Large,  Riveted,  Metal 

Conduits Sto,  a  00 

Mason's   Water-supply.    (Considered   Principally  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point)   3d  Edidoo,  Rewritten Sro,  4  00 

Merriman's  Treatise  on  HydrauUca.    gth  Edition,  Rewritten Svo,  s  00 

*  Michie's  Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,  4  00 

Schuyler's  Reservoirs  for  Irrigation,  Water-power,  and  Domestic  Water- 
supply  Large  Svo,  s  00 

•^  Thomas  and  Watf  s  Improvement  ol  Riyers.     (Post,  44  c  additional),  4to,  6  00 

Tnmeaure  and  RusselTs  PubHc  Water-supplies. Svo,  s  00 

Wegmann's  Desicn  and  Construction  of  Dams. 4to,  s  00 

Water-supply  of  the  City  of  New  York  from  i6sSto'xS9S 4to,  xo  00 

Weisbach's  Hydraulics  and  Hydraulic  Motors.    (Du  Bois.) Svo,  s  00 

Wilson's  Manual  of  Irrigation  Engineering Small  Svo,  4  cm 

WoUrs  Windmill  as  a  Prime  Mover Svo,  3  09 

Wood's  Turbines Svo,  a  so 

Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics Svo,  3  00 

MATERIALS  OF  ENGIHEBRIRG, 

Baker's  Treatise  on  Masonry  Construction Svo,  s  00 

Roads  and  PaveaMnfa. Svo,   s  00 

Black's  United  Statee  PubBc  Works Oblong  4to.   5  00 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Materials  and  Theory  of  Structures Svo,   7  so 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Resistance  of  the  Materials  of  Engineering.    6th  Edi- 
tion, Rewritten Svo,   7  so 

Byrne's  Highway  Construction Svo,   s  00 

Inspection  of  the  Matarials  and  Workmanship  Empioyed.in  (instruction. 

x6mo,  3  00 

Church's  Mechanics  of  Engineering Svo,  6  00 

Du  Bois's  Mechanics  of  Engineering.    VoL  I Small  4to,  7  so 

Johnson's  Materials  of  Construction Large  Svo,  6  00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron Svo,  a  so 

Lanza's  Applied  Mechanics Svo,  7  so 

Martens's  Handbook  on  Testing  Materials.    (Henning.)    a  vols. Svo,  7  so 

MerrilTs  Stones  for  Building  and  Decoratioo Svo,  s  00 
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Ibrriiiuui't  Tort-book  on  tht  Modunici  of  Mftttrlato , 9n>, 

Str<ngth  of  lUterialt. xaino, 

MetoUTt  SteoL    A  Mftniul  for  SteeW-oaen xaino, 

Patton't  Practical  TrtatiM  on  Fotindationi. 8to. 

Rkhay't  Hanbbook  for  BnUdinf  Snptrlntondents  of  Conitmction.    (/•  pruM.) 

RockwoU't  Roads  and  PaTemants  in  Trance zamo,   i  as 

flaliin't  Indottrial  and  Artiitie  Tec]inok>g7  of  Paints  and*  Yamish Sfo, 

Smith's  Materials  of  Xadiines zamo,   z  oo 

Snow's  Principal  Speciea  of  Wood 8n>,  3  9> 

Spakilnc's  Hydraulic  Cemant zamo. 

Text-book  on  Roads  and  PaTements lamo. 

Taylor  and  Thompson's  Treatist  on  Concrete.  Plain  and  Rrinforcad.     (/• 
prsM.) 

Thvrston's  Materials  of  Bnfinoering.    3  Parts. 8vo» 

Part  L — ^Hon-metalHc  Materials  of  Xngineerinc  and  MetaUnzsy 8vo» 

Part  n.'-Iron  and  Steel 8vo»  3  f* 

Part  nL— A  Treatise  on  Brasses,  Bronses,  and  Other  Alloys  and  their 

Constituents Sfo,   a  S* 

nnuston's  Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Construction Sfo, 

TUIson's  Street  Pavements  and  Pavinf  Materials 8vd» 

WaddeO's  De  Pontibua.    (A  Pocket-book  for  Bridge  Bngjneers.) . .  i6aM>,  mor.. 

Specifications  for  Steel  Bridges zamo. 

Wood's  Treatise  on  the  Resistance  of  Materials^  and  an  Appendix  on  the  Piesr 
erration  of  Timber 8f«« 

Elements  of  Analytical  Mechanics 8fo» 

Wood's  Rustless  Coatings:  Corrosion  and  Electrolysis  of  Iron  and  Steel. .  .8vo. 

RAILWAY  BNGHIEERINO. 
Andrews's  Handbook  for  Strset  Railway  Bngineem.    3X5  inches,  morocco. 

Berg's  Buildings  and  Structures  of  American  Railroads 4to, 

Brooks's  Handbook  of  Strset  Railroad  Location ztimo.  moioeeo, 

Butts's  Ciyil  Engineer's  Field-book z6mo,  moroceo,   a  go 

CrandaU's  Transition  Curve ztaio,  morocco,   i  S* 

Railway  and  Other  Earthwork  Tables 8vo,   i  50 

Dawson's  "Engineering"  and  Electric  Traction  Pocket-book.  z6mo,  morocco,  s  00 
Dredge's  History  of  the  Pennsyhrania  Railroad:  (zSto)* Paper,  500 

•  Drinker's  Tunneling,  Bxplostre  Compounds,  and  Rock  Drills,  4to,  half  mor.,  as  00 

fisher's  Table  ol  Cubic  Yards Cardboard .       if 

Godwin's  Railroad  Engineers' neU-book  and  Explorers' Guide.....  z6aM>,  mor.,  a  so 

Howard's  Transition  Curve  Field-book z6mo,  morocco,    i  go 

Hudson's  Tablss  for  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and  Em- 
bankments   8vo,   I  00 

MoUtor  and  Beard's  Manual  for  Resident  Engineers z6mo.  i  00 

Ragle's  Field  Manual  for  Railroad  Engineers i taw.  morocco.  3  •• 

Philbrick's  Field  Manual  for  Engineers ztaio,  morocco,  3  00 

Ssarlee's  Field  Engineering ztaio.  morocco,  3  00 

Railroad  Spiral z6mo,  morocco,  i  9» 

Taytor's  Prismoidal  Formute  and  Earthwork Svo,  s  so 

^  Trautwine's  Method  of  Calculating  the  Cubic  Contents  of  Excavations  and 

Embankmente  by  the  Aid  of  Diagrams. 8vo,   a  00 

The  Field  Practice  of  ?4iying  Out   Circular  Curves  for  RaHroada. 

zamo,  morocco,  a  s* 

Cross  section  Sheet Paper,  ag 

Webb's  Railroad  Construction,    ad  Edition,  Rewritten i6mo.  morocco,  s  oo 

WelBngton's  Economic  Theory  of  the  Location  of  Railways Small  Svo,  g  00 

DRAWING. 
Barr's  Kinematics  of  Machinery Svo,  a  S9 

•  Bartletfs  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  00 

•  *•        AbrldgedBd. Svo,  i  so 
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CooHdft't  Mairaal  of  Drmwioc 8to,  p«ptr,    i 

Coolidge  and  FtMouui't  Rtemtiiti  of  OooofAl  Drafting  for  Machanlcal  Bngl- 
neert.    (In  prmt,) 

Dnrley't  Kinematici  of  Machhun .8vo,   4 

Hurt  Text-book  on  Shadaa  and  Shadowi,  and  PertpectiTe 8vo,   a  00 

JamiaDtt't  Blemanta  of  Mochanical  Drawinf.    {In  prtM.) 
Jonaa't  Kachine  Deaisn: 

Part  L — Kinamatica  of  Machinery 8to.   i  so 

Part  n.-*Porm,  Strength,  and  Proportiont  of  Parts 8to»  3  oa 

MacCord't  Blemanta  of  DeicriptiTa  Ooomatr> 8to»  300 

Kinematiea;  or*  Practical  Mechaniam. 8to»  5  oa 

Mechanical  Drawing 4to«   4  oa 

Velocity  Diagnuna 8to,  z  so 

^  Mahan's  Deacriptire  Geometry  and  Stone-cntting Sro*   z  so 

Industrial  Drawing.    (Thompaon.). Sra    3  SO 

Meyer's  DescrfptiYe  Oeometry.    (/n  prma,) 

Reed's  Topographical  Drawing  and  Sketching 4to»   5  00 

Reid's  Course  in  Merhaniral  Drawing 8?o»  a  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Design.  .Sro.  3  oe 

Robinson's  Principlsa  of  Mechanism. 8?o,  3  00 

Smith's  Manual  of  Topographical  Drawing.    (McMillan.). 8vo,  a  so 

Warren's  Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Free-hand  Oeometrical  Drawing . .  zamo,  z  00 

Drafting  Instruments  and  Operations. zamo*   z  ag 

Manual  of  Elementary  Projection  Drawing. zamo*  z  90 

Manual  of  Elementary  Problems  in  the  Linear  Perspective  of  Form  and   1 

Shadow zamo,   z  00 

Plane  Problems  in  Elementary  Oeometry. zamo,   z  ag 

Primary  Oeometry zamot      78 

Elementa  of  Deeoipttre  Oeometry,  Shadows,  and  Pttrspectiva 8to»  3  90 

General  Problems  of  Shadea  and  Shadowa 8to,  3  00 

Elementa  of  Machine  CotiaUuction  and  Drawing 8vo«   7  SO 

Problema.  Theorema,  and  Bxamplsa  in  Dsacriptlve  Geometry 8to»   a  SO 

Weiabach's  Kinematiea  and  the  Power  of  Tranamiarion.      (Hermann  and 

Klein.) 8to«    s  00 

Whelpley's  Practical  Inatroclion  in  the  Art  of  Letter  BngiavlBg zamo,  a  00 

WHaon's  Topographic  Sunreyiug 8to»  3  go 

Free-hand  PerspectiTe Sro,  a  so 

Free-hand  Lettering. 8fo»  1  •• 

Wootf* s  Elementary  (bourse  in  DeacriptiTe  Oeometry. Large  8fo,  3  •• 

ELECTRiaTT  AND  PHYSICS. 

Anthony  and  Bracketfs  Text-book  of  Physics.    (Magie.) Small  Srot   3  00 

Anthony's  Lecture-notas  on  the  Theory  of  Blsctrical  Meaturementa zamo.   z  00 

Benjamin'a  Hlatory  of  Elsctricity 8to>  3  00 

Voltaic  CelL gfo,   3  oe 

Classen's  (^lantitatiTe  Chemical  Analysia  by  Blectrolyaia.   (Boltwood.).  .8fo>  3  oe 

Crehore  and  Souier's  Polarising  Photo-chronograph 8to«  3  oe 

Dawson's  "Encineering"  and  Electric  Tractioa  Pocket-book. .  i6mo,  morocco,   S  oe 
Dolezalek's  Theory  of  the   Lead  Accumulator   (Storage   Battery).    (Von 

Ende.) zamo,*'a  90 

Duhem's  Thermodynamica  and  (Hiemiatry.    (Burgess.) 8fo»  4  00 

Flather's  Dmamometers,  and  the  Measurement  of  Power zamo,   3  00 

OUbert's  De  Magnate.    (Mottalay.) 8fo»   a  so 

Hanchetf s  Alternating  (Hirrenta  Bxplained. zamo,    z  00 

Bering's  Ready  Reference  TaUea  (0>nTersion  Factors) z6mo,  morocco,  a  go 

Hotanan's  Precision  of  Measurements 8to,   a  00 

Telescopic  Mirror^acale  Method,  Adjustments,  and  Testa.. . .  .Large  Sro,       7S 
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LandaiMr't  Sptctmm  AoAlftii.   (Ttnglt.) Sto.  a  •• 

LeChfttelkr'tHicli-tMnptntiirelfMianiiMiiti.  (Boodovard— ilitfgtM.)za]iio,  a  •• 
LPb't  Etoctrolygig  and  Blectrotynthwb  of  Orianic  Componndt.  <Lof»iiz.)  lamo,   z  •• 

•  Lfoni't  Trcatiw  on  Bkctfomagnrtic  PhanomwMi .    Volt.  L  and  ILllm,Mcb«  6'oe 

^  Ifichift.    Blemantt  of  Wavo  MotioB  Rahtinc  to  Soond  and  Ught 8to«   4  •• 

navdoft Elementary Traatiae on Blactric Battariai.    (Flahoack.) zamo,   a  8D 

•  Roaenbarg's  BkctriaU  Bnglnaarinc.  (HaMana  Oaa— KJnibninnar.). . .  .Bvo,   t  90 

Bywi,  Borria,  and  Hozia'a  Blactrical  lladiinafy.    VoL  L 8to»  a  90 

Thimton'a  Stationary  Staam-anginaa Srot  a  50 

a  Tillman's  Elementary  Leaaons  in  Heat. , 8to»   1  90 

Tory  and  Pitcher't  Xanaal  of  Laboratory  Phyaica Small  8to«   a  •• 

Ulka's  Kodem  Blectrolytle  Copper  Beflning Svo,   3  o« 

LAW. 

^  Daria's  Blamenta of  Law ^,.  .Sro,   a  90 

•  Treatiae  on  the  Military  Law  of  United  Stataa Svo,   7  00 

•  Sheep,  T  S* 

Xanaal  for  Conrta-martial z6bio»  morooco,   1  90 

Waif  a  Engineering  and  Architectitral  Jnrlapnidence S?Ot  6  o« 

Sheep*  6  g* 

Law  of  Operations  Preliminary  to  Constmctton  in  Engineering  and  Archi- 

tectore 8vo»  500 

Sheep,  5  50 

Lawof  Contracta Sro,  a  00 

Winthrop's  Abridgment  of  Military  Law zamo,  a  50 

MAHUFACTURES. 

Bemadon*s  Smokeless  Powder—Ritro-cellnloee  and  Theory  of  the  CeUnlooe 

Molecule zamo,  a  90 

BoOand'sIron Founder zamo,  a  9a 

"  The  Iron  Founder,"  Supplement. zamo*  a  g* 

Encyclopedia  of  Founding  and  Dictionary  of  Foundry  Terma  Dlaed  In  the 

Practice  of  Moulding zamo,  9  •• 

BIsaler's  Modem  High  Bzploaives 8?o,  4 

BfironfkEnsymes  and  their  Appttcationa.    (Prescott) Sfo,  9 

Fltjgei'ald's  Boston  MachinJat zSmo,  1 

Fofd'fe  Boiler  Making  for  Boiler  Makers zSaao,  z 

Hopkins's  Oil-chemisla'  Handbook Sfo,  9  o« 

Keep's  Cest  Iran. Sio,  a  9a 

Leach'e  The  Inspection  and  Analysis  of  Food  with  Special  Reference  to  State 

ControL    (In  prtpamH&n.) 
MatthewB's  The  Textile  FIbcaa.    (/«  pnee.) 

MetcaVs  SteeL    A  Manual  for  Stael-ussct zamo,  a  •• 

Metcalfe's  Cost  of  Manufacturea^And  the  Administration  of  Worfcsbopa,  . 

Pubfic  and  PriTate Sro,  5  •• 

Meyer's  Modem  LocomotiTe  Construction 4to,  10  •• 

MoirBe's  Calculations  used  in  Cane  sugar  Factoriea. zteio,  morocco,  t  90 

•  Reisig's  Guide  to  Piece-dyeing Bw^  as  00 

Sabin's  Industrial  and  Artiatic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Varnish Sio,  9  o* 

Smith's  Press-working  of  Metals .Sva,  9  oa 

Spalding's  HydrauBc  Cement zamo,  a  00 

Spencer's  Handbook  for  ChenUats  of  Beet  sugar  Houaea z6mo,morocea»  9  00 

Handbook  tor  MigarManutacturen  ana  their  Cheml8t8...z6mOt  morocco,  a  00 

Taylor  and  Thompaon's  Treatiae  on  Concrete,  Plain  and  Rainfocead.    (/• 
prist.) 

Thunton's  Manual  of  Steam-boilers,  their  Dealgns,  Conscruction  and  Opsca- 

tion •.• ..••• ••••••.••.•.••••• Sto,  900 
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*  Walkt't  L«etarw  on  Bzploalfw 8vo,  4  o* 

WMft  American  Foundry  PnctiM lamo,  a  so 

Monlder't  Ttxt-book xamo.  a  $• 

Wlochnuum't  Sugar  Analytb Small  Sro,  a  so 

WoUTt  Windmill  ai  a  Prima  Maw Sro,  3  00 

Woodbnry't  Fire  Protection  of  mill 8ro,  a  so 

Wood's  Ruttlen  Coatinga:  Corroaion  and  Blectrolyiis  of  Iron  and  Steel. .  .8vo,  4  00 

MATHEMATICS. 

Bakar't  Elliptic  Fonctiont 8to,  i  so 

*  Basi't  Blemanti  of  Differential  Caknhia xamo,  4  oo 

Brigga'a  Blemanti  of  Plane  Analytic  Ooomatry xamo,  i  oo 

Compton't  Manual  of  Loffarithmie  ComfvtatlonB xamo,  i  so 

Davis's  Introdoction  to  the  Logic  of  Algebra Sro,  i  so 

*  Dickson's  College  Algebra Large  xamo,  i  so 

*  Answers  to  Dickson's  College  Algebra 8?o,  paper,  as 

*  Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Algebraic  Bqvations Large  xamo,  x  as 

Halstcd's  Elements  of  Geometry Sro,  x  7S 

Elementary  Synthetic  Oeometry 8to,  x  so 

Rational  Ooometry. xamo, 

e  Johnson's  Threo-place  Logarithmic  Tables:   Vest-pocket  siss paper,  xg 

xoo  copies  for  s  00 

o                                                   Mounted  on  heary  cardboard,  8X10  inches,  as 

xo  copies  for  a  oo 

Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calcnlns SmaU  8ro,  x  so 

Cunre  Tracing  in  Cartesian  Co-ordinatea xamo,  x  oo 

Treatise  on  Ordinary  and  Partial  Differential  Equations Small  8to,  3  so 

Theory  of  Errors  and  the  Method  of  Least  Squarea xamo,  x  so 

*  Theoretical  Mechanics xamo,  300 

Laplace's  Philosophical  Essay  on  Probabilities.    (Truscott  and  Emory.)  xamo,  a  oo 

*  Ludlow  and  Bass.    Elements  of  Trigonomstry  and  Logarithmic  and  Other 

Tables Syo,  3  oo 

Trigonometry  and  Tables  pubBshed  separately Each,  a  00 

*  Ludlow's  Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tablss 8to,  x  00 

Maurer's  Technical  Mechanics 8to,  4  00 

Merriman  and  Woodward's  Higher  Mathematifs 8to,  s  00 

Merriman's  Method  of  Least  Squares 8to,  a  00 

Rice  and  Johnson's  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calculus. Sm.,8To,  3  00 

Differential  and  Integral  Cakulut.    a  vols,  in  one Small  8to,  a  so 

Sabln's  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Paints  and  Varnish. 8yo,  3  00 

Wood's  Blemants  of  Co-ordinate  Geometry 8to,  a  00 

Trigonometry:  Analytical,  Plane,  and  Spherical xamo,  x  oo 

MBCHAHICAL  BRGINBERniG. 

MATERIALS  OF  BHOmEERUrG,  STEAM-EHOHIES  AND  BOILERS. 

Bacon's  Forge  Practice xamo,  x  so 

Baldwin's  Steam  Heating  for  Buildings xamo,  a  so 

Barr's  Bonematics  of  Machinery 8yo,  a  so 

o  Bartletfs  Mechanical  Drawing 8vo,  3  oo 

*  "                u              u       Abridged  Ed 8vo,  x  so 

Benjamin's  Wrinkles  and  Recipes xamo,  a  00 

Carpenter's  Experimental  Engineering 8vo,  6  00 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings Sto,  4  00 

Cary's  Smoke  Suppression  in  Plants  using  Bituminous  CoaL     (/n  prep- 
araHon,) 

Clerk's  Gas  and  Oil  Engine Small  Sto,  4  00 

Coolidge's  Manual  of  Drawing Sto,   paper,  x  00 
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CooUdfs  and  FtMouui't  Blcmtntt  of  OeotfAl  Drafting  for  Iffhanif  1 
giiiMrB.    {hi  pTMt.) 

CioniweU't  TraatiM  on  Tootbad  Gaaring zamo*  i  99 

Traatiaa  on  Balta  and  Poflaya. iamo»  i  fo 

Doriay'a  Kinamatica  of  Kacbinaa 8fo»  4  0m 

flatliar'a  I>rnamomatafB  and  tha  Maaaoramant  of  Powar lamot  9  oo 

Ropa  uriTing zamot  a  oo 

Olllf^  Oaa  and  Foal  Analyaia  for  Bnginaan tamo*  1  as 

HalTa  Car  Lobricatioa. lamo,  i  oe 

Haring'a  Ready  Referanca  Tablaa  (Conraraion  Facton) z6nio»  morocco*  a  90 

Hatton'a  The  Oaa  Bngina 8to*  s  oa 

Jonat'a  Xachina  Datlfn: 

Part  L — Kinamatica  of  Macliinary 8to«  1  &• 

Part  n. — Form,  Strangth.  and  Ptoportioaa  of  Parta 8«o»  a  •• 

Kanfa  Mechanical  Bnginear'aPockat-book i6mo»  moioocoi  s  •• 

Kerr*!  Power  and  Power  Trantmiarion 8fo»  a  00 

Leonard's  Machine  Shopa,  Toola,  and  Matlioda.    (In  pfwa.) 

MacCord*s  Kinamatica;  or.  Practical  Marhaniam 8fOt  8  00 

Mechanical  Drawfaig 4i^  4  00 

Velocity  Diagrama 8fo«  z  5« 

Mahan's  Indnetrial  Drawing.    (Tbompaon.) 8fo»  a  90 

Poole's  Caloriik  Power  of  Fuela 8fo»  a  oa 

Raid's  Conrae  in  Mechanical  Drawing 9fO.  a  00 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Elementary  Machine  Deaign . .  8to,  3  oe 

Richards's  Compreseed  Air tamo,  z  ga 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechanism.   8to«  3  00 

Schwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Mechanism,    (/n  prMt.) 

Smith's  Preas-working  of  Metala 8fO,  3  oe 

Tborston's  Treatiae  on  Friction  and   Loot  Work  in  Machinery  and  Mkl 

Work 8to,  3  «a 

Animal  as  a  Machine  and  Prime  Motor,  and  the  Laws  of  Bnargatica.zamo,  z  00 

Warren'a  Elements  of  Machina  ConatmctioB  and  Drawing Sfo,  7  50 

Weiabach's  Kinematira  and  the  Power  of  Traramiasion.     Herrmann— 

Klein.) 8fO,  5  00 

Machinery  of  Tranimiwlnn  and  Goraroors.    (Herrmann — KMn.).  .8fo,  5  oe 

HydrauUs  and  Hydraulic  Motoia.    (Da  Boia.) 8vo,  500 

WoUTa  Windmill  as  a  Prima  Mover. 8fo»  3  00 

Wood'aTurbinea «ro.  a  9» 

MATERIALS  OF  SROIRBERINO. 

BoTey's  Strength  of  Materiala  and  Theory  of  Stractorea 8fo.  y  ge 

Burr's  Elasticity  and  Rcaiatanca  of  tha  Materials  of  Bnginaarfaig.    6th  Edition, 

Reeet 8vo.  J  ge 

Church's  Mechanica  of  Bnglnaaiing 8to*  6  00 

Johnson'*  Materials  of  Conatmctlon Large  8to,  6-00 

Keep's  Cast  Iron 8TO9  a  50 

Lansa'a  Applied  Mechanica 8to,  y  90 

Martana'a  Handbook  on  Teating  Materials.    (Hennlng.) 8to,'  y  9» 

Marriman's  Text-book  on  the  Mechanica  of  Materials 8vo,  4  00 

8trength  of  Materals zaflM,  z 

MetcalTs  SteeL    A  Manual  for  Steel-users lamo.  a 

Sabin'a  Industrial  and  Artistic  Technology  of  Painta  and  Vamiah. 8to,  3  •• 

amith'a  Materials  of  Machinea lamo,  z  •• 

Thuraton'a  Materials  of  Bnginacring 3  toIs  •  8to*  8  •• 

Part  n.— Iron  and  Steel 8vo,  g  90 

Part  nL — A  Traatiaa  on  Braassa,  Bronasa,  and  Other  AUoya  and  their 

Conatitoents. 8fo  a  9* 

Text-book  of  the  Materials  of  Conatractioa. 8ve»  9  ae 
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Wood*k  TroatiM  on  th«  RMistanc*  of  MatarUk  and  an  Appendii  on  tht 

PraaiTation  of  Timber Sto.  a  o« 

Ehmontt  of  Analytical  Machantea 8to,  3  oe 

Wood*k  RuatlMB  Coatings:  Coiroaion  and  BloctrolTiis  of  Iron  and  SteoL .  .8to»  4  00 


STBAM-ERGIHES  AHD  BOILERS. 

Camot^  RaflectionB  on  tha  Motiva  Powar  of  Haat    (Timraton.) xamo.  x  50 

Dawion*k  "Bnginaarinf^  and  Blactrie  TMction  Pockat-book.  .t6nio,  mor.»  5  oe 

Ford's  Boilar  Makinc  for  Boiler  Xakers i8mo,  x  00 

Ooas's  Locomotive  Spariis 8to,  2  00 

Bamanway's  Indicator  Practice  and  Stsam-^englne  Bconomj xanio«  2  oe 

Hstton'a  Mechanical  Engineering  of  Power  Plants 8to.  s  00 

Heat  and  Heat-enginea Sto,  5 

Kent's  Steam-boiler  Economy Syo,  4 

Kneass'k  Practice  and  Theory  of  the  Injector Sro  x  so 

■accord's  SHde-Talvea 8to,  2  00 

Meyer's  Modem  LocomotiTe  Construction 4to,  xo  00 

Peabody's  Manual  of  the  Steam-engine  Indicator xamot  x  90 

Tables  of  the  Properties  of  Saturated  Steam  and  Other  Vapors Svo,  x  00 

Thermodynamics  of  the  Steam-engine  and  Other  Heat-enginea Svo»  5  •• 

Vahre-gears  for  Steam-engines 8to,  2  90 

Peabody  and  Miller's  Steam-boikrs 8vo«  4  oe 

Prey's  Twenty  Tears  with  the  Indicator Large  Svo,  2  90 

Pnpln's  Thermodynamics  of  ReTeisible  Cydsa  in  Gasee  and  Saturated  Vapors. 

(Osterberg.) xamo,  x  as 

Saagan'f  Locomotives :  Simple*  Compound,  and  Electric lama.  a  50 

Rontgen's  PrindplBS  of  Thermodynamics.    (Du  Bois.) 8to,   see 

Sinclair's  Locomotive  Engine  Running  and  Management larno-.   a  oe 

Smart's  Handboolc  of  Engineering  Laboratofy  Practice tamo,  a  so 

Snow's  Steam-boiler  Practice Svo,  3  oo 

Spangler's  Valve-gears 8vo«   a  so 

Notes  on  Thermodynamica xamOt   x  oe 

Spangler,  Greene,  and  Marshall's  Blementa  of  Stsam-engineering Svo,   3  00 

Thurston's  Handy  Tables Svo,   x  90 

Manual  of  the  Steam-engine a  vole.  Svo,  xo  oe 

Part  L — ^History,  Structuce,  and  Theory Svo,  6  oe 

Part  n.— Deeign,  Construction,  and  Operation Svo,   6  00 

Handboolc  of  Bngine  and  Boiler  Triala,  and  the  Use  of  the  Indicator  and 

the  Prony  Brake Svo     s  oo 

Stationary  Steam-enginee.  v Svo,  a  so 

Steam-boiler  Raplosions  in  Theory  and  in  Practice xamo  x  so 

Manualof  Steam-boilerv, Their  Deaigns,  Construction, and  Operation. Svo,  s  oe 

Weisbach's  Heat,  Steam,  and  Steam-engines.    (Du  Bois.) Svo,  s  oe 

Whitham's  Steam-engine  Design Svo,  s  oe 

Wilson's  Treatise  on  Steam-boilefs.    (Flather.) x6mo,  a  90 

Wood's  Thermodynamica  Heat  Motois,  and  Refrigerating  Machinea. . .  .Svo,  4  oe 


MECHAinCS   AHD  MACHBIERT. 

Beer's  K^f't'"**^*'*  of  Machinery Svo,  a  90 

Bovey's  Strength  of  Matariala  and  Theory  of  Structurea Svo,  y  so 

Chaae's  The  Art  of  Pattern-making xamo,   a  90 

ChordaL — Bztmcta  from  Letters xamo,   a  oe 

Church's  Mechanica  of  Engineering Svot  6 

Notee  and  Bramplsa  in  Mechanica Svo,  a 
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Compton't  Fint  Le«oiii  in  IfotAl-worldiic iamo»   i  90 

Compton  and  De  Oroodt't  Th*  SpMd  Latht zamo,   z  so 

Cromwett't  Trastiae  oa  Tootbad  Otaiiac zamo,   z  $• 

Traatiaa  on  Balta  and  Paflaya lamo*   z  90 

Dana's  Text-book  of  Blemantary  Machanica  for  the  Um  of  CoUagaa  and 

Scboola lamo.   z  90 

Dingey*!  Machinery  Patttm  XaUaff lamo,   a  oa 

Dredge's  Record  of  the  Tranaportation  Exliibita  Building  of  the  World's 

Cohimhian  Bxpoaitioa  of  z8as 4to.  half  morocco*  5  00 

Do  Sola's  Blementary  Prlndplea  of  Machanica: 

VoL    L — Kinamatica 8to»  3  90 

Vol.  n.— Statics 8to,  4  oe 

VoL  DX— Kinetica 8to*   3  90 

Mechanics  of  Engineering.    VoL  L Saaall  4fto»     7  90 

VoL  IL Small  4to,   zo  oe 

Dvrley*B  Kinematica  of  Machinea 8to»  4  00 

ntagerald's  Boalon  Machiniat z6mo«   z  oe 

Flather's  Dynamometan,  and  the  Meaaofomant  of  Power zamo*  3  •• 

Rope  Driving zamo*  a  oe 

Oom's  LocomotiTo  Sparka 8vo  a  00 

Hall's  Car  Lubrication zamo*   z  oe 

Holly^  Art  of  Saw  FHag z8me.       79 

*  Johnaon's  Theoretical  Machanica zamo*  s  oe 

Statica  by  Graphic  and  Algebnk  Mathoda Sro.   a  00 

36000*0  Machine  Deaign: 

Part  L — Kinematica  of  MarMnaty 8to*  z  ge 

Part  IL — Form*  Strength*  and  Proportiona  of  Porta 8vo>  3  ee 

Kair's  Power  and  Power  Tranamiaslon Sro*  a  ee 

Lansa's  Applied  Mochanica Svo*  y  ge 

Leonard  s  Machine  Shopa,  Toola,  and  Mathoda.    {In  prtse.) 

MacCord's  Kinematica:  or.  Practical  Machaniam Ste,   9  oe 

Velocity  Diagrmma Svo*   z  fa 

Maurer's  Technical  Machanica. Sfe*  4  ee 

Marriman's  Teat-boolc  on  the  Mechantea  of  Materials ••0*  4  ee 

*  Mkhle'a  Blementa  oi  Analytical  Marhanlfa Sfe.  4  ee 

Saagan's  Locomotirea:  Simple*  Compoend,and  Electric lamo.  a.ge 

Raid's  Course  in  Mechankal  Drawing Sro*  a  oe 

Text-book  of  Mechanical  Drawing  and  Blementary  Machina  Deaign.  .Sro*  3  oe 

Rkhards's  Compressed  Air zamo*   z  90 

Robinson's  Principles  of  Mechantam Sro*  3  oe 

Ryan,  Norria,  and  Hoxio's  Electrical  Machinery.    VoL  I Svo*  a  ft 

gcltwamb  and  Merrill's  Elements  of  Machaniam.    (In  prees.) 

Sincteir's  LocomotiTO-engine  Running  and  Manegtmeat zamo*  a  00 

Smith'a  Preas  working  of  Metals Svo*  3  00 

Materials  of  Machinea zamo*   z  00 

Spongier,  Greene,  and  ManhalTa  Btementa  of  Steam  englneoftng Sfe*  3  oe 

Thurston's  Treatiae  on  Friction  and  Loot  Work  in  Machinery  and  MUI 

Work Svo*  3  00 

Animal  as  a  Machina  and  Prima  Motor,  and  the  Lawa  of  Bnorgatica.  zamo*   z  00 

Warren's  Elements  of  Machina  Conatroction  and  Drawing Svo*  7  90 

Wetobach's   Kinematica   and   the  Power  of   TranamisaioB.    (Hetrmann^ 

Klein.) Svo*   s  00 

Machinery  of  TranamJssion  and  Govamora.    (Herrmann    nsln.).Svo*  9  00 
Wood's  Elamenta  of  Analytical  Machanica Svo*  3  00 

Principlca  of  Elementary  Machanica zamo*   1  as 

TurMnea Svo*  a  90 

The  World's  Columbian  Expoaition  of  iSp3 4to*   z  00 
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MBTALLUROT. 

■glMton't  MetalhinT  of  8Uv«r»  Oold*  and  Msrcofy: 

VoL  L— Sihrer 9fo,  7  50 

VoL  IL--Go]d  and  Marcury 8vo,  7  SO 

^  Has'!  Laad-amaHiiiff.    (Poataca  9  canta  additionaL) lamo,  a  so 

Kaap'a  Caat  Iron 8to,  a  so 

Knahaidt'a  Practka  of  Ora  Drawing  in  Bnropa Syo,  z  90 

LaChataUer'aHlch-tampantiiraHaaaitiamanta.  (Bondonard— Buiiaaa.).Z3nio,3  oe 

HatoOfaStaeL    A  Manual  for  Staal-ntara lamo,  a  oe 

•mith'a  Materiala  of  Machhiaa lamo,  1  oe 

Tlmnton'a  Matariala  of  Bagiuaar lag.    In  Thraa  Parta 8to»  8  oe 

Part  n. — Iron  and  Staal 8to,  3  so 

Part  nL— A  Traatiaa  on  Braaaaa*  Bfonaaa,  and  Othar  Allaya  and  thalr 

Conatitoanta Syo,  a  so 

Ulke'a  Modam  Slactrolytlc  Coypar  Baflning 8to,  3  oe 

MnnOtALOOT. 

Barringar'a  Daacrtption  of  lOnamk  of  Commareial  Vataa.    OUong,  moroeeo. 


Boyd'a  Reaotucea  of  Sonthwaat  Virginia 8to. 

Map  of  Sonthwaat  Virginia. • Pockal-book  form, 

Bniah"!  Manual  of  DatanninatlTa  IQneralogy.    (PanfleU.) 8to« 

Chaatar'a  Catalogue  of  MInarali 8f0,  paper, 

Clotb, 

IHoCionary  of  the  Hamaa  of  Minarak 8to« 

Dana'a  Syatam  of  lUnaralogy. Large  8vo»  half  leather, 

Firat  Appeadiz  to  Dana*k  Haw  "Syatam  of  Mineralogy.**. ..  .Large 8to» 

Tezt-hook  of  Mineralogy 8ro, 

Minerak  and  How  to  Study  Tham zamo. 

Catalogue  of  American  T^walitiea  of  Mlnarala Large  8to, 

Manual  of  IDneralogy  and  Patrognphy. zamo. 

Bakle'a  Mineral  TablM. Svo, 

Bgleaton'a  Catalogue  of  Minerali  and  Synonyma Bvo. 

HuaMk'a  The  Determination  of  Bock-forming  Minerals    (Smith.)  Small  Syo, 

Marriira  Hon-matalUe  Minerali:  Their  Oecorrance  and  Uaea. Sro, 

*  Penfleld'f  Notaa  on  DetermlnatiTa  Mfaiaralogy  and  Record  of  Mineral  Teela. 

8vo»  paper, 

Boaenbuach*k  lOcroacoplcal  Phyaiography  of  the  Rock-making  Minerals 

(Iddinga.) 8to, 

a  TUlman'f  Text-book  of  Important  Minerali  and  Docka 8to, 

WUUama'a  Manual  of  Lithology Sfo, 

MmiNO. 

Beard'a  Ventllatton  of  lUnea zamo, 

Boyd'a  Reaoureea  of  Soothweat  Virginia 8to, 

Map  of  Southweat  Viriinia Pocket-book  form, 

*  Drinker*!  TunneHng,  BzploeiTa  Compounda,  and  Rock  Drilli. 

4to,  half  morocco,  : 

Bimler'a  Modem  High  BzphMlfaa ^ 810, 

Fowler'a  Sewage  Worlm  Analyaae zamo, 

Ooodyear'a  Coal-minea  of  the  Weolan  Oaaat  of  the  Unitad  Statea zamo, 

Dilnng'i  Manual  of  Mining 8to, 

M  Dei'i  Lead-cmelting.    (Poataga  pc  additional.) zamo, 

Kunhardt'a  Practice  of  Ore  Draaaing  in  Bwope .8?o, 

O'Driacoiri  Notaa  on  the  Treatment  of  Gold  Oraa 8fo, 

o  Walke'a  Lecturea  on  Bsploaivaa Sfo* 

WilMn'a  Cyanide  Proceaiei same, 

CUoflnation  Prnceai zama, 

HydrmuHc  and  Plaaar  Mining zamo, 

Traatiaa  on  Pzmetical  and  Theoratieal  Mine  VeotHatloa lama 
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Ooptknd't  XuniAl  of  Baetoriologj.    (Jn  ftmpatudwm,) 

VohralTt  Stwtnft.    (Diicnfag,  CooitnictkMi  mad  ItofajfiMinf .) Svo,  3  00 

Watar«ipp|j  Bngfaitering 8fo»  4  o* 

fotftii^  Watar  and  PnbHc  BmXOk lamo.  1  s* 

Water-nitration  Worki xuno*  a  9a 

Oafliard't  Gnidt  te  Santtary  IfowM  hupartjinn iteio.   1  00 

Oaodrteh't  Bcoaomkal  DitpoMl  of  Town'k  SafoM Daniy  9fo,  3  90 

Baaan't  Flltxatlon  of  Pobtte  Water«ippBta 8to,  a  oa 

Kiofsted'k  Sawaga  Diapaaal xamo*   i  as 

Laach'a  Tha  XnspactkMi  and  Anatyaia  of  Tbod  with  Spadal  Rafaranca  to  Slate 

ControL    (In  pnpturaHm.) 
Maaon't  Watar«ipplj.    (Cooaidarad  PrliwilpaBj  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 

point.)    3d  Edition,  Rawilttan Sro* 

Examination  of  Watar.  .(Cbamlcal  and  BactwIolocicaL) xamo, 

Marriman't  Elamante  of  Sanitary  Bngjnawlnf    Svo, 

RIchola'a  Watar-avpply.    (Conaidarad  Mainly  from  a  Chamkal  and  Sanitary 

Standpoint.)    (1^3.) Sro* 

Ogdan'k  Sewar  Daaign lamo. 

Pnacott  and  Wintlow't  Elamante  of  Watar  Baetariology •  with  Spaclal  Rafaranca 

to  Sanitary  Water  Analyaii. xamo, 

*  Prica'a  Handbook  on  Sanitetion xamo* 

Rlcharda*k  Coat  of  Food.    A  Slady  in  Diatarlaa i  amo* 

Coat  of  Urine  ••  ModJSad  by  Sanitary  Sdanca xamo. 

Sicharda  and  Woodman'k  iJr*  Watar»  and  Food  from  a  Sanitary  Stand- 
point  SfOt 

^  Richarda  and  WimamB^  Tha  Diatary  Compvtar Sfo» 

RiiaaTa  Sawaga  and  Bactarial  Purification  of  Sawaga Sfo. 

Tomaavra  and  Rnmaira  PabUc  Watar-asppBoa Sto, 

Whlppla'a  Kicroacopy  of  DrinUnf-watar. . . .' 8ro» 

WoodhnlTa  Hotaa  and  Military  Hygiana x6mo» 
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Barfcaf*a  Daap-aaa  Sonndinga Sio* 

■nunoni^a  Oaological  Onida-book  of  tha  Rocky  Moiintein  Bzcnnion  of  tha 

Zntamational  rongiam  of  Oaologiate larga  Svo 

FarraTa  Popular  Traatiae  on  tha  Winda Sro 

Bainaa'a  Amarican  Railway  Managamant xamo» 

MotfaCompoaition«Digaatfti]lty.andNtttritlvaValnaofFood.  Menntad  chart 

Fallacy  of  tha  Pracant  Thaory  of  Sound x6mo 

Rkkatte'a  Hiatory  of  Ranwhiar  Polytachnk  Inatitote.  x8a4-i894.  Small  Svo, 

Rotharham'a  Bmpnaaiiad  Raw  Taatamant Larga  8vo» 

StaaFft  Treatiaa  on  tha  Diaeaaca  of  tha  Dog Sto, 

Tottan'a  Important  Qmation  In  Matrology Svo 

Tha  World'a  CokunMan  Bxpoaitlon  of  x8g3 4to* 

Von  Bahring'a  Soppraarion  of  Tabarculoaia.    (BoJduan.)    (In  prMa.) 
Worcaatar  and  Atkinaon.    Small  Boapttalit  Bitahlikmant  and  Malntananca, 
and  SuggaaHona  for  Haapital  Arehltectuia,  with  Plana  for  a  Small 
HoapUal xamo,   i  ag 
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Oraan'a  Orammar  of  tha  Habraw  Languaga Stot  g 

Etomantery  Habraw  Qtammar .,...iaaia»  1  as 

Habraw  Chraatemathy Svo.  a  •• 

Ooaaniui'a  Habraw  and  Chaldaa  Laxloon  to  tha  Old  TaatamoBt  Otflptoiafc 

(TlagaHaa.) •• Small  4tef  half  maroaaa.  s  oe 

Latterlili  Habraw  Bible Svo,  a  a 
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